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•(  Tht  VM  of  manxial  labor  Ib  one  nrhlch  narer  grows  obsolete,  and  which  is  inappUcable  to  no 
person.  A  man  shoald  hare  a  farm  or  a  mechanical  craft  for  his  cnltnre.  We  most  haye  a  ba-is 
for  our  higher  accomplishments,  onr  delicate  entertalnmeuts  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  in  the 
work  of  onr  hands.  We  mnfit  have  an  antjgonlsm  in  the  tongh  world  for  all  the  Tariety  of  our 
splrituar  faculties,  or  they  will  not. be  bom.  •       >  •  •  •  •  •  •   . 

"In  general,  one  may  say,  that  the  hnsbnudmin's  Is  the  olde&t  and  most  nuiyersal  profession, 
and  that  where  a  man  does  not  yet  discover  in  himself  any  fitness  for  one  work  more  than  another, 
this  may  be  preferred.  Bat  the  doctrine  of  the  Farm  la  merely  this,  that  every  man  onght  to 
stand  In  prima*  y  relations  with  the  work  of  the  world;  onfiht  to  d)  himself,  and  not  to  snffer  the 
accident  of  his  having  a  purse  in  his  pocket,  or  his  having  been  bred  to  srme  dishonorable  and 
Injurious  craft,  to  sever  him  from  those  duties ;  and  for  diis  reason,  that  labor  is  God's  f»d  cation; 
that  he  only  is  a  sincere  learner,  he  only  can  become  a  moster,  who  learns  the  secrets  of  labor, 
and  who  by  real  conning  extorts  from  nature  its  sceptre."— j^Tiwrtfon,  Mi«eellaniet. p,  228-8SS. 

'*  He  mnst  watch  the  elements:  must  understand  the  natnre  of  the  soil  he  tills,  the  character 
and  habits  of  each  animal  that  serves  him  as  a  living  instmm  nL  B:ich  dny  makes  large 
claims  on  him  for  knowledge  and  sound  Judgment.  He  is  to  ar  ply  good  sense  to  the  soil.  Now 
these  demands  tend  to  foster  the  habit  of  obi?erv!ng  and  Judging  J natly:  to  Incieuse  thought  and 
elevate  the  man.'»        '    •  •  •  •  •  •      .       •  • 

"To  the  instructed  man  his  trad3  Is  a  study:  the  tolls  of  hi»  craft  aie  books:  his  ('arm  a  gospel, 
eloquent  in  its  sublime  silence:  his  cittle  and  com  are  te  chers:  the  stars  his  guides  to  viitne 
and  to  iio6r,'<  and  every  mute  and  every  living  thing,  by  shore  or  sea,  a  heaven-sent  prophet  to 
refine  his  mind  and  heart.  He  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  his  education  goes  on  with  the 
earth  and  the  hoar8.*'—7'A«o(f ore  Patker^t  ifi£etllanie$f  p.  147-229. 

"The  chief  interest  of  the  country  Is  the  business  of  every  citizen;  and  if  statesmen  had 
oftener  remembered  that  the  test  of  national  welfare  is  the  intelligence  and  proFperity  of  the 
tkrmer.  States  would  have  been  more  wisely  governed  and  human  society  happier;  for  his  pur. 
suit  touches  the  very  springs  of  civilization  and  employs  two-thirds  of  the  human  race.''— Gcorsre 
Wmiam  CurtW  Addreta,  18(i8. 

'*The  XMD  of  all  education  should  be  the  development  of  a  tsub  vAnnoon,  or  the  natural,  pro- 
portionate and  healthful  culture  and  growth  of  all  i  he  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  being- 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  social:  and  any  system  which  attempts  the  exclusive  or  eves  inordi- 
nate culture  of  any  one  class  of  these  faculties,  will  fail  of  its  end— it.will  make  mnabrooms  and 
moaka,  rather  than  manhood  and  men."— J".  £,  Tumtr,  1858. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'*  Ax  Act  donating  Fablic  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  may  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agricnltnre 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts/'  approved  Jalj  2, 1862,  prescribes  as  one 
ci  the  eonditions  of  the  grant,  that — 

**Am  tBBoal  report  aball  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college,  record- 
iflginy  iaptoTements  and  experimento  made,  with  their  coBta  and  resalti,  and  such 
other  Batten,  inclading  State,  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  sup | 
posed  asefiil ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  free,  by  each,  to  all  the  other 
floUegw  whi^  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  thia  act,  and  also  one  copy 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  requirement  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  it  was  provided,  under  section  6  of  '^  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Univeraty,"  tliat — 

*^  The  Trustees  may  appoint,  also,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall 

he,  anderthe  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  to  issue  circulars» 

diredkiDs  for  procuring  needful  materials  for  conducting  experiments,  and  eliciting 

iBitzQetiTe  information  from  persons  in  yarious  counties,  selected  for  that  purpose, 

iBd  ridlled  in  any  branch  of  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Art ;  and  to  do 

iA  oither  acts  needful  to  enable  him  to  prepare  an  annual  report  regarding  the  pro- 

gxcaiQl  the  UniTersity  in  each  department  thereof— recording  any  improrements 

s»i  eiperimente  made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such  other  Matters,  incln- 

£ag  State,  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful ;  not  lest 

than  fire  thousand  copies  of  which  shall  be  published  annually,  and  one  oopy  be 

traBOuttcd  by  said  Corresponding  Secretary,  by  mail,  free,  to  each  of  the  other 

eeikges  endowed  under  the  prorisionsof  an  act  of  Congress,  spproTed  July  S,  1852, 

c^tJed  '*An  act  donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may 

pnmiit  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechsnic  Arts ;"  one  copy  to 

the  Ufiited  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  one  thousand  copies  to  the  Sccre- 

tej  of  Sute  of  this  State,  for  the  State  Library,  and  for  distribution  among  the 

BKBbers  of  the  General  Assembly.    Also,  a  Recording  Secretary,  whose  duty  it 

sfcail  be  to  keep  faithful  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  snd 

pnpara  the  same  for  publication  in  such  annual  report." 


[26]  VI 

These  quotations  from  the  ITational  and  State  laws  upon  the 
subject,  show  with  sufficient  clearness  the  general  duties  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  Corresponding 
and  Recording  Secretaries  in  reporting  their  acts.  The  verj  com- 
prehensive wording  of  the  statute  concerning  the  duties  of  the 
Oorresponding  Secretary,  however,  make  it  desirable  to  get  more 
precisely  at  the  meaning  of  the  framers  of  the  State  statute. 

This  law  was  originally  drawn  up  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  A.  B.  McConnell,  B.  Or. 
Boots  and  John  P.  Beynolds,  appointed  at  the  State  Fair  held  at 
Decatur  in  1864,  and  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois  in  1865  and  18fi7. 
Although  changed  in  other  and  important  particulars,  the  general 
plan  of  organization  and  working  was  left  untouched ;  and  I  there- 
fore quote  from  Professor  Turner,  who  doubtless  had  an  important 
part  in  drafting  the  bill,  his  statement  of  the  intended  function  of 
the  University  in  its  relation  to  practical  agriculture  and  arts,  and 
the  duties  of  the  Correfiponding  Secretary  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course between  academic  science  and  practical  art. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  County  Fair  at  Monmouth,  Octo- 
ber 4, 1866,  Prof.  Turner  said : 

**Tha  charter  implies  that  gratuitous  experiments  io  agriculture  and  the  arts 
should  be  anDually  made  under  direction  of  the  Board,  by  the  County  Superintend- 
entSj  of  each  crop  or  special  interest,  in  all  the  counties  in  the  State  ;  and  annual 
reports  made  to  the  Institution,  and  by  it  to  all  other  Institutions  of  the  kind  in  tho 
Union,  and  to  the  central  department  at  the  Capital,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  monthly  reports  are  now  made  from 
every  county  to  the  same  department. 

''For  example:  In  each  of  the  one  hundred  counties  of  Illinois,  for  one  year, 
some  simple,  practical,  definite  experiment  would  be  tried  by  an  intelligent  super- 
intendent for  that  county,  on  the  com  crop,  on  a  small  piece  of  ground:  by  another 
superintendent  on  the  wheat  crop :  by  others  on  diseases  of  cattle,  and  hogs,  and 
flocks ;  by  others  on  the  green  crops,  the  garden  and  orchard ;  by  others  on  all  sorts 
of  mechanical  tools,  implements  and  machineb;  and  on  the  now  composition, 
strength  and  quality  of  materials,  eta,  etc.  In  short,  whatever  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  should  wish  to  see  put  to  a  general,  practical,  thorough  test,  on  all  the 
▼aried  soils,  and  affecting  all  the  varied  interests  of  eaeh  county  in  the  State, 
would  be  ordered  for  practical  trial  on  a  small  and  cheap,  but  sufficient  scale,  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State,  to  forever  settle  that  point,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge or  science,  and  not  as  mere  guess  work.  Thus  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
the  sciences  of  the  mechanic  arts,  i^ ill  advance,  almost  without  cottt,  more  rapidly 
toward  a  state  of  absolute  perfection,  than  any  other  sciences  ever  did,  or  could, 
under  ordinary  conditions. 


TO  [87] 

**ThBt,  too,  th«  whole  State,  and  eTentaallj  the  whole  Unloiif  will  beeome  one 

TtEl  a^'t cultural,  experimental  farin ;  and  while  producing  one  crop  for  our  preteai 

weftlth  tad  support.  evoWing,  as  it  should  do,  year  by  year,  scientific  knowledge,  at 

oaee  ^ffoaed  through  the  annual  reports  over  all  classes  of  society,  increasing  the 

lateUigeuee  of  the  workmen,  and  the  fertility  and  capacity  of  the  soil,  year  by  year 

and  eDAaDeing  the  products  and  wealth  of  the  State,  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  to  the 

latest  generations  to  come.     This  would  be  intelligently  using  the  soil,  and  using  the 

eoatiBeit  as  it  ought  to  he  used,  for  the  good  of  mankind — in  body  and  in  spirit^ 

is  iDtelKgeuce  and  in  art — ^in  wealth  and  in  power,  and  not  simply  liTing  on  the 

flDlVfln^aathe  pigsi  do,  and  rooting  a  bare  living  out  of  it,  without  social  co-ope- 

Tau«Q,  Of  plan,  or  forecast. 

*^  Thus  Te  fhould  evolve  a  real  agricultural  science— evolve  wealth,  and  capaeity, 
aadpomtT  for  all  other  needful  scivni-es  and  arts  whatever.  I  know  of  no  sane  man 
^doabts  that  such  an  organization  of  our  Industrial  Universities,  all  over  the 
knd,  vottld  increase  our  wealth  by  millions,  and  increase  our  intellectual  and  social 
activity  and  power  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  sun  never  shone  on  such  a 
aatioD,  aad  such  a  power,  as  this  would  soon  be,  with  such  facilities  of  public 
adTtaeeaient  and  improvement,  put  into  full  and  vigorous  operation.  Set  all  the 
sullloosDf  eyes  in  this  great  Republic  to  watching,  and  intelligently  observing  and 
thinkiag,  uid  there  is  no  secret  of  nature  or  art  we  cannot  find  out;  no  disease  of 
manor  beast  we  cannot  understand;  no  evil  we  cannot  remedy;  no  obstMole  we 
casnot  surmount ;  nothing  that  lies  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  or  to  understand, 
that  cannot  be  understood  and  done." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  large  results  were  expected  by  the 
fir&niers  of  the  bill,  from  the  official  labors  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  income  of  the  Insti- 
tution increases,  and  more  means  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose, 
that  this  expectation  may  not  be  disappointed  ;  as  the  office  can 
be  made,  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  University,  a  most 
efficient  channel  of  communicating  the  results  of  scientific  re* 
search  to  practical  men,  and  receiving  in  turn  the  isolated  facts  of 
experience,  whose  combination  and  comparison  furnish  the  best 
basis  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  science. 

Under  the  difficulties  springing  from  recent  organization,  limit- 
ed m^ns  and  immature  plans,  but  little  could  be  done  or  reasona- 
bly expected  from  the  eiforts  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
the  first  year  after  the  organization  of  the  University  under  its 
charter ;  and  the  little  that  has  here  been  attempted  and  accom- 
Hshed  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  facts 
wifited,  than  as  any  important  collection  of  them. 

The  large  part  of  the  report  necessarily  occupied  by  the  record 
of  the  preliminary  labors  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  excluded 
a  good  deal  of  matter  of  a  statibtical  and  scientific  character,  col 
lected  for  insertion  in  this  report,  but  now  laid  over  for  the  next 


[  28  ]  vm 

In  this  report,  however,  will  be  foand  a  tolerably  good  presenta* 
tion  of  the  current  practices  of  our  Illinois  farmers,  and  a  docu- 
mentary history  compiled  from  the  early  writers  of  our  State,  on 
the  industrial  condition  and  progress  of  our  people  up  to  a  period 
removed  by  not  much  more  than  one  generation  from  the  present 
time.  These  two  ]iictures  may  be  regarded  as  the  panorama  of 
the  past,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  Illinois  farmer  from  the 
days  of  the  old  French  settlements  to  the  present  time,  and  in 
some  sort  are  a  summiug  up  of  what  has  been  done  thus  far  by 
our  farmers  in  getting  hold  of  correct  theories  of  agricultural 
science,  and  in  putting  them  into  practice. 

Turning  from  this  presentation  of  the  past  to  the  future,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  indicate  what  should  be  done,  in  part,  by  this  de- 
partment of  the  Industrial  University  in  the  future. 

I.  Under  the  head  of  Economical  Science,  a  vast  work  remains 
to  be  done  in  which  this  department  may  render  efficient  service 
in  collecting  and  collating  facts  and  specimens. 

1.  The  Soils  and  Subsoils  of  our  State,  in  all  their  variety, 
should  be  collected  and  subjected  to  critical  analyses  and  tests  to 
determine  their  chemical  and  mechanical  constitution,  their  pecu- 
liar merits  or  defects,  the  crops  they  can  most  profitably  grow,  and 
the  manures  they  can  receive  with  .the  greatest  advantage.  Col- 
lections similar  to  those  already  made  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way, and  by  Mr.  Engelmann,  late  of  our  State  Geological  Survey, 
but  much  larger,  and  embracing  samples  from  every  county  in  the 
State,  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  made  and  placed  in  the  eabi 
net  of  the  University.  Our  building  and  lime  rocks,  coals,  clays, 
ect.,  should  be  also  collected  and  tested ;  but  it  is  presumed  that 
for  a  considerable  part  of  this  work  we  may  depend  upon  the 
labors  of  our  Geological  Survey. 

2.  The  Meteorology  of  our  State  should  have  a  careful  study, 
with  the  hope  of  attaining  to  ultimate  practical  results.  The 
meteorological  data,  of  which  we  already  have  a  considerable  col- 
lection, should  be  carefully  collected  and  compared,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  additional  and  continued  observations  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  It  is  now  believed  that  some  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive vegetable  diseases — such  as  rust  in  wheat,  rot  in  the  potato, 
mildew  and  rot  of  the  grape,  and  blight  in  the  pear  tree,  are,  in 
part  at  least,  the  result  of  climatological  extremes.  These  condi- 
tions should  be  determined  if  possible.    Kumerons  stations  and 
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qDBumwcatiop  uriifa  tine  tfilegnipbio  wites  woold  Mabto  qb  to  |»«- 
dkfclliasppnHBBli  of  slarms,  and  tt>  eairtion  tlse  fiurmer  in  tkne  of 
kscreHraiid  luyiii^,  and  the  ftoiit  grower  at  the  time  of  frosts,  of 
theimpeiidx^ .danger*  Thm  the  magoetie  telegraph  tad  the 
dsily  newspaper  ehonM  be  engaged  in  the  immediate  service  of 
die  American  farmM^. 

3^  The  Botany  of  illinoie,  both  aa  of  interest  in  itself  and  as  an 

indkidoii  of  the  character,  of  soils  and  dimates,  shoald  be  care- 

M3  eiiained  in  the  interest  of  indnstrisl  science.    The  econom- 

ksL  nlss  of  oar  timber  trees  and.the  districts  best  snited  to  their 

ganrtfa,  jud  to  the  growth  of  troes  not  natire,  could  thus  be  mea- 

aasblf  determined. 

4.  The  Zoology  of  oar  State — espectallj  its  Entomology  and 
aaimsU  injariona  and  nsefnl  to  the  farmer  and  frnit  grower — also 
claims  a  thorough-examination,  althongh  the  State  Entomologist 
will,  in  hiB  department,  no  donbt  do  all  that  need  be  done  in  that 
behalf.  But  the  habits  of  birds  as  insect  and  frnit  eaters,  for  in- 
stance, need  Carthef  examination  to  determine  the  facts  and  the 
pidiqrto  be  pnrsned  by  the  grower  of  grapes  and  cherries. 

Under  all  these  heads  of  Economical  Science  much  can  be  done 
by  merely  gathering  np  facts  and  observations  now  isolated,  and 
psttiDg  them  into  new  relations,  whilst  many  new  facts  can  be 
oblaiaed  by  calling  the  attention  of  persons  of  scientific  tastes  to 
the  dasB  of  facta  that  we  desire  to  know.    There  will  remain  more  n 

or  less  deficiences  to  be  snppUed  by  our  own  observations,  at  the 
Umversity  and  elsewhere. 

IL    This  brings  np  the  subject  of  Experimental  Stations  or 
points  in  dififerent  parts  uf  the  State,  where  meteorological  obser- 
nHoDs,  chemical  analyses,  and  experiments  of  more  or  less  prao- 
tei  character,  can  be  carried  on  simultaneonsly  and  in  unison 
irith  thnilar  experiments  and  observations  at  the  Industrial  Uni* 
lenity.    The  advantage  of  these  Stations  in  Germany  was  noticed 
and  commented  upon  by  President  Fngh,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agriedtarai  Col}^;e,  and  latterly  by  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale,  in 
Ub  valoable  hand-book  entitled  ^^  How  Crops  Qrow."    Prof.  John-' 
MQtsathe  efforts  of  Scotch  and  English  agriculturists  in  th^^\ 
direfllioii,  adds :    ^*It  is,  however,  in  Germany,  that  the  most'ei^  ^<i%% 
psjMve  and  wdl  oigamaed  efforts  have  been  made  by  associattwiS^  *^.  ^  1 
dL  agrienltarists,  to  help  their  praetices  by  developing  theory.'Ji^^-  %^  ^' 
1851  tfie  Affrieoltural  Society  of  Leipsic  (Leiptsiger  0&c<Mismffit^  'o  %:  < 
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Sooietaet)  established  an  AgriouU*Jtral  Exp^iment  Station  on  ita 
farm  at  Maeckern,  near  that  city.  This  example  was  soon  imita- 
ted in  other  parts  of  Germany  and  the  neighboring  countries ;  and 
at  the  present  writing,  1867,  there  are  of  similar  Experiment  Sta* 
tions  in  operation — in  Prussia,  10;  in  Saxony,  4;  in  Bavaria,  3; 
in  Austria,  3 ;  in  Brunswick,  Eesse,  Thuriugia,  Anhalt,  Wirtem- 
berg,  Baden  and  Sweden,  1  each;  making  a  total  of  26,  chiefly 
sustained  by,  and  operating  in,  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists  of 
those  countries.  These  Stations  give  constant  employment  to  60 
chemists  and  vegetable  physiologists,  of  whom  a  large  number  are 
occupied  largely  or  exclusively  with  theoretical  investigations; 
while  the  work  of  others  is  devoted  to  more  practical  matters,  as 
testing  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Since  1859  a  journal 
{Die  L%}idwirth8ohafUicJimVe/'9xioh9  Stationen — Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations)  has  been  published  r.s  the  organ  of  these  estab- 
lishments, and  the  nine  volumes  now  completed,  together  with  the 
numerous  reports  of  the  Stations  themselves,  have  largely  contriba- 
ted  the  facts  that  are  made  use  of  in  the  following  pages." 

^'Siich  a  Station,"  according  to  Dr.  Pugli,  ^'should  embrace  a 
farm  for  experiments  in  the  growth  of  crops,  a  chemical  laboratory 
for  examining  them,  and  stalls,  stables,  etc.,  adapted  to  feeding 
animals,  with  a  view  of  estimating  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
food  for  cattle."    Perhaps  the  least  expensive  method  of  estab- 
lishing such  Stations  in  iliinois,  is  to  seek  out  our  most  intelligent 
and  inquiring  farmers,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  in  their 
own  farms  have  already  most  of  the  means  of  experiment  Supply 
^heso  men  with  meteorological  instruments,  and  they  can  easily 
*^h  meteorological  reports.    Supply  them  with  seed  and  instruc- 
*^he  character  of  an  experiment-,  and  they  can  carry  it 
^1  way.    The  same  would  be  true  with  experiments 
^^ractical  chemists,  they  would  not  often  be 
-exception,  our  more  intelligent  farmers 
^uch  men  should  be  paid  for  their 
'^  the  thorough  performance 
jd,  without  detriment  to 
as  it  may  be  in  some  cases, 
an  experimental  farmer,  a 
jical  apparatus  and  professor, 
'onid  thus  ensure  a  better  qual* 
i>r.    Probably  such  may,  sooner 
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«r  liter,  be  the  caee  at  Ohicago,  Oaleebnrg,  Bloomms^on,  Jadcton* 
iriUe,  Alton,  Irvingtoo,  and  other  points.  These  StatioDB,  how- 
ever, should  at  first  go  to  the  men  and  the  commnnities  who  caa 
tppiecaafte  their  advaota^es;  where  enthosiasts  will  labor  from 
their  love  of  the  anbject,  and  where  tanners  will  bo  willing  to  oon- 
thbnte  something  to  support  in  their  midst  an  attempt  to  throw  the 
fight&  of  science  npon  their  arts  of  agricultnre. 

UL   In  accordance  with  the  Congressional  and  Legislative  acts 
theeoWsedon    ot  State  Indastrial  and  Economical  Statistics,  it 
made  a  part  of  the  dnty  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  and  devolved 
Dpofl  the  Corresponding  Secretary.    This  can  hardly  be  efficiently 
done  without  some  grant  of  power  nnder  State  law,  or  better,  some 
State  provision  f«>r  a  Statit^tical  Bureau,  from  which  the  kind  of 
statisties  needed  can  be  drawn.     And  in  view  of  the  strongly  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society^   and  of  our 
State  Board  of  Equalization  of  Taxes,  it  mav  ^e  h:;ped  that  the 
next  Legislature  will  make  provision  for  an  annual  collection  of 
statistics,  embracing  the  progress  of  A;^riculture,  Manufactures, 
GoiQinerce,  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  as  well  as  vital  and 
social  statistics. 

lY.  The  holding  of  Annual  Conventions — either  general,  as 
of  Farmers,  or  special,  as  of  Fruit  Growers,  Wool  Growers  and 
Cattle  Breeders — is  an  important  aid  in  gathering  facts  and  dissem- 
isadng  scientific  knowledge,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
within  the  province  of  tho  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  '^  Farmers'  Institutes,"  as  they  ha/e  been  aptly 
termed,  I  have  already  insisted  npon  in  a  communication  address- 
ed to  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  publidhed  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  December  21st, 
l^T.  I  will  ask  leave  to  repeat  my  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a 
conrse. 

**  L  It  *  breaks  ground'  at  the  best  point.  The  people  of  this  State' look  to  this 
IttfCitfttum  for  something  of  more  practical  value  in  its  immediate  applieatiou  to 
ereiy-fbr  affairs,  than  oiher  Iiistitalions  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  furnishing.  A 
coorse  of  lectures  and  dincussions  of  this  kind  will  show  that  we  are  endeaToring 
toiapply  that  want,  and  guin  their  good  will  to  educational  schemes  of  less  obvious, 
^^B«c!>  BOt  less  real,  utility. 

"1  Saeb  a  coarse  willgire  a  start  in  self  education  to  a  large  class  who  cannot 
cr  will  sot  attend  the  longer  courses.  The  young,  or  the  middle  aged  man  who  can 
spend  a  week  or  two  in  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  his  everj-day  bu^inesf, 
will  go  home  with  material  far  thought,  and  theoiies  for  better  practice,  that  will 
last  him  for  years.     It  will  have  a  tendency  also  to  draw  peraoua  into  the  longer 
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CMtfMi,  «»dio  ip«k^  tkettk  anzi«ii4:  that  f heif  r6latl5e&aA4  |ri«a48  sbq«ldaTu|; 
themaelyei  of  the  fidyantagfas  of  this  Institution,  In  shorty  aueh  «  «oucae.will  create 
a  better  appreciation  of  industrial  education. 

*<  3.  Such  a  course  is  also  dtrectij  valuable  as  a  meanaof  education.  While  h  ii 
somewhat  soperfictal,  it  hat  a  Taliie  itciai  oomlifg  into  iminedifae  eontaot  with  the 
faetSy  praotioes  aiid  eooi^miea  ef  eyerjr-daj  6X|»eriaiice  that  can  hardi;  ba  overrated, 
Thia  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  John  A.  Porter^  in  the  New 
Englander  for  November,  1859*  *  The  solution  which  we  prepbse  is  the  enlistment 
of  practical  men,  who  are  not  professional  teachers,  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and 
their  combination  in  suoh  numbers,  that  a  small  contribution  of  time  and  labor  from 
each  sliaU  make.a  sufficient  aggregate  to  meetthe  object  in  view.  The  speeial  neoea- 
sity  for  suoh  a  systesm,  ia  tlie  case  of  the  pursuit  we  are  considering,,  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  in  agriculture  which  has  not  jet  taken  the  form  of 
science,  and  can  only  be  acquired  from  practical  men.* 

**  4.  Such  courses  would  be  of  value  to  the  Faculty  of  tlie  University  in  bringing 
them  into  contact  with  the  classes  whose  needs  and  deftciendes  they  wish  to  supply; 
and  thus  giving  them  a  more  correct  idea  of  practical  edueation^  and  the  drift  o£ 
things  outside  the  academic  walls.  Teachers  need  this,  above  all  other  teachers, 
in  an  Industrial  University.'' 

Y.  Personal  obseryation  of  the  farms  of  our  best  farmers,  and 
the  manafactories  of  oor  best  mechanics,  would  be  a  valuable 
method  of  getting  hold  of  the  best  practical  methods  in  the  varied 
pursuits  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  and  through  the 
medium  of  this  report  the  result  of  suoh  observations  could  be 
oommunicated  to  all  who  cared  to  know.  Thus,  in  another  way, 
the  practices  of  our  best  grain,  grass  and  stock  growers  could  be 
communicated  to  all  our  formers,  and  our  methods  of  farming 
much  improved*  Yisits  to  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  our  best 
fruit  growers,  would  give,  as  they  already  have  given,  new  and 
better  ideas  of  Horticulture.  The  workshops  of  our  mechanica 
would  doubtless  furnish  other  valuable  material  for  the  study  of 
our  arlisans. 

By  such  methods  as  these  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  hope  to  do  a 
great  and  good  work  for  our  fair  and  fertile  State,  and  make  her 
as  illustrious  in  the  intelligence  and  wise  economy  of  her  indue- 
trios,  as  she  already  is  in  her  natural  advantages  and  her  political 
and  military  power.  W.  0.  F. 
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LAWS  OF  CONGRESS. 


AX  ACT  don&tiDg  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  whi  i 

proTide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arta     ^^^ 

Bi  U  en/oeUd  b\f  the  Senate  and  Hcum  of  RepreMniaivom  of  the    ZTnited  Si  y 

Amnieoj  in  Ccngren  auanbUd^  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  states   f        ^ 
purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to   be   Apportjo        ^^^ 
each  state,  in  quantity  equal  to  S0,000  acres  for  each  senator  aad   represent     •  ^ 
in  Congress  to  which  the  states  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  appointment    *  ^^^ 
the  census  of  1860:  Providedj  That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  pur^h     ^' 
under  the  provision  of  this  act 

g  2.  And  be  il  further  enacted^    That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surve 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  states  in  sections  or  sub-divisions  of  sections  n  t 
leae  than  one-quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever  there  are  pul^ic  lands  in  a  state 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre   the 
quantity  to  which  said  state  shall  be  entitled,  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands, 
vrithln  the  limits  of  such  state ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior  is  hereby  directed 
to  issue  to  each  of  the  states,  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to 
which  said  estate  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the 
amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share ;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by 
said  states,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in 
this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever ;  Provided^  That  in  no  case 
shall  any  state  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued,  be  allowed  to  locate  the 
same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  state,  or  of  any  terriiories  of  the  United  States ; 
bat  their  anignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  or  less  per  acre.    And  provided  ftrther^  That  not  more  than  one  million 
acres  shall  be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  states.    And  provided 
further f  That  no  such  locations  shall  be  made  before  one  year  after  the  passage  cf 
this  act. 

§  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  superin- 
tendence and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lauds,  previous  to  their  sales,  and 
M  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which 
may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  states  to  which  they  may  belong ^ 
out  of  the  treasury  of  said  states,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said 
lands  shall  be  applied,  without  any  diminution  whatever,  to  the  purposes  hereinafter 
nentiened. 
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%  4.  And  be  U  fwrOur  tnaded^  That  all  moneys  derired  from  the  sale  of  lands 
aforesaid,  by  the  states  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  for  the  sales  of 
land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  states,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks ;  and  that  the  money  so  invested  shall  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  fVind,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished 
(except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act),  and  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  state,  which  may  take  and  claim  the 
benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  snpport  and  maintenance  of,  at  least,  one 
college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
in  life. 

g  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  grant  of  land  and  scrip  hereby  authorized, 
shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  provisions 
hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  states  shall  be  signified 
by  legislative  acts : 

ji\rU — If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section, 
or  any  portion  of  the  interest  -thereon,  shall,  by  any  action,  or  contingency,  be 
diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished ;  and  the  annual  interest  shall 
be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the 
amount  received  by  any  state  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for 
the  purchase  of  lamls  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized  by  the 
respective  legislatures  of  said  states. 

Second — No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  pre- 
servation or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildinga 

Third — Any  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  ehall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as  prescribed 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  state  shall  cease  ;  and  said 
state  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  receivedi  of  any  lands  pre- 
viously sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  state  shall  be  valid. 

Fourth — An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  stacc  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may 
be  supposed  useful ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  bo  transmitted  by  mail  free,  by  each, 
to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  altio  one  copy  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Fifth — Yt  hen  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to  doable 
the  minimum  price  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the 
states  at  the  maxinwwx  price^  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminuhed. 

Sixth — No  state,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 
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gfciKwU  Ko  state  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act.  nnlesB  it  shall  ez- 
pRS  its  acceptance  thereof  by  the  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
approTal  by  the  Preadeni. 

§  6.  Amdbt  it  further  enaded^  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  proTisioa  of  this 
let,  diall  not  be  sabject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1868. 

§  7.  And  &•  a  farther  enoeied^  That  land  officers  shall  receiTO  the  same  fee  for 
locaiiBg  Und  scrip  issaed  under  the  provisioDS  of  this  act,  as  is  now  allowed  for  the 
loeatMBL  ef  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws :  Proivided^  Their 
waiTMi  eompensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

%K  AfiltUfmrther  mtaetml.  That  the  governors  of  the  several  states  to  which  serip 
iballbeiined  under  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  congress  all 
siks  Bide  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  reeeived 
ier  t^  sine,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeda 
Amoxn  July  2d,  1868. 


AN  ICT  to  amend  the  fifth  section  of  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  donating  public 
IsDdi  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges  lor  the 
beseit  of  A^calture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,''  approved  July  two,  eighteen  hua* 
dred  and  sixty-two,  so  as  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  provisions  of  said 
act  shall  be  accepted  and  such  colleges  established. 

A  U  madid  by  the  Senate  andHovae  of  Repreaentalivee  of  (he  United  Statee  of  America^ 
m  Comgnn  ateenMed^  That  the  time  in  which  the  several  states  may  comply  with  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  July  two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An 
act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide 
eoDeges  lor  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,**  is  hereby  extended 
so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  said  act  may  be  expressed  within  three 
jesB  firom  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  colleges  required  by  the  said  act  may 
be  provided  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  acceptance  with 
the  commianoner  of  the  general  land  office :  Provided^  That  when  any  territory 
shall  become  a  state  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  such  new  state  shall  be  en- 
tit^  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  July  two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- two, 
bj  expicsElng  the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  college  or  colleges  within  five  years 
after  soch  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  act:  Provided  further.  That  any  state 
vfaieh  has  heretofore  expresssed  its  acceptance  of  the  act  herein  referred  to,  shall 
hare  the  period  of  five  years  within  which  to  provide  at  least  one  college,  as  de- 
•eribed  in  the  fourth  section  of  s<ud  act,  after  the  time  for  providing  said  college, 
teeofding  to  the  act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  shall  have 


ArrsoTSD  July  23,  1866. 
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LAWS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  location  of  tke  Industrial  IJDiTersity. 

Whkbias,  Each  portion  of  the  State  is  alike  interested  in  the  proper  location  of 
said  IJniyersity,  and  it  is  desirable  to  enable  the  public  spirit  in  each  communitj  or 
section  to  fully  compete  for  such  location;  therefore, 

SscnoN  1.  Beii  enacted  b]/  the  People  of  the  Slate  of  lUinou^  repreeented  in  ike  Gen- 
eral Aesembly^  That  any  county,  city,  township  or  incorporated  town  of  said  state, 
may,  by  taxation,  as  well  as  by  voluntary  subscription  of  its  citizens,  raise  a  fund  to 
secure  the  location  of  said  UniTersity  at  any  point  whatever ;  and  any  other  corpora- 
tion in  this  state  msy  make  bids  and  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  securing  said 
location  at  any  point  whatever. 

g  1.  That  any  county,  through  its  county  court  or  board  of  supervisors,  and  any 
township  or  town,  through  its  supervisor,  assessor  and  collector,  and  any  city  or 
incorporated  town,  through  its  council  or  board  of  aldermen,  or  other  constituted 
authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  subscribe  such  sum  or  sums  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  to  secure  suck  location,  and  to  raise  the  amount  or  amounts  so  subscribed 
by  taxation,  or  by  issuing  bonds,  payable  at  any  seasonable  or  convenient  time,  and 
bearing  any  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per  annum :  Provided^ 
however^  That  no  tax  shall  be  levied  for  such  purposes  until  the  proposition  so  to 
raise  a  fund,  together  with  the  amount  to  be  raised  shall,  after  at  least  ten  days* 
notice,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  so  to  be  taxed,  and  be  approved  by  a 
mfl^ority  of  the  persons  voting  at  such  election :  Provided^  That  the  county  clerk 
of  such  county  shall  order  aa  election  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act : 
And  provided^  aUo^  That  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  en  any  county,  city  or  town 
authorities,  or  county  clerk,  as  aforesaid,  to  submit  any  such  proposition  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  unless  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  county,  city  or 
town  shall  petition  for  the  same :  in  which  event  said  election  or  elections  shall  be 
ordered:  And  provided  fwrther^  That  any  election  heretofore  held  in  any  county, 
city  or  town,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  is  hereby  legalized  and  made  valid. 

g  8.  The  county,  city  or  town  authorities,  as  aforesdd,  are  hereby  invested  with 
full  power  to  make  any  and  all  needful  orders  and  regulations  to  carry  into  effect 
the  foregoing  provisions;  and  in  case  of  an  election  being  applied  for,  as  aforesaid, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  authorities  to  give  the  usual  and  seasonable  notice,  re- 
quired by  law.  according  to  this  act,  and  the  end  in  view,  and  to  conduct  and  report 
the  same  in  the  usual  way.  Such  election  to  be  conducted  and  return  made  accord- 
ing to  the  law  governing  elections :  Provided^  That  the  registry  of  voters  used  at 
the  last  general  [election]  shall  be  the  registry  for  any  election  to  be  held  under 
this  act 

§  4.  This  act  shall  be  a  public  act,  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passsge. 

Approvid  January  26,  1867. 
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AS  Afft  to  proTide  for  tbe  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  Illlnoli  Industrial 

Unirergity. 

Sicnos  I.    Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Peeiple  of  i/i$  State  of  IHinoie^  rtpreaenied  tn  the 

Generei  ilMnwMy,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  ef  this  state,  within  ten 

dtjtfnmtbe  passage  of  this  aet,  to  appoint  five  trustees,  resideat  in  each  of  the 

je£calgr^nd  diTinioiia  of  this  state,  who,  together  with  one  additional  trnste<*,  res:- 

dent  ta  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  this  state,  to  be  appointed  in  like 

aaaaer,  with  their  associates  and  successors,  shall  be  a  body  corperate  and  politic, 

tsheilTled  "The  Board  ef  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University;**  and 

bv  th«t  aae  «nd  style  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  have  power  to  contract  and 

he  eoatTKled  with,  sue  and  be  saed,  to  plead  and  to  be  impleaded,  to  acquire,  hold 

lad  csBvey  real  and  personal  property ;  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  to 

sitBf  tlenae  at  pleasure  ;  to  make  and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter  and  repeal 

tbe  wse  as  they  shail  deem  necessary,  for  the  management  or  government,  in  all 

2li  variees  departments  and  relations,  ef  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  for  the 

otjaaixatioa  and  endowment  of  which  provision  is  made  by  this  act     Said  appoint- 

meats  to  be  subject  to  approval  or  rejection  by  the  senate  at  its  next  regular  ses- 

si<»i  thereafter,  and  the  appointees  to  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as 

tniiises  as  aforesaid,  nntil  their  successors  shall  be  sppointed  by  the  governor  and 

such  sf^ntment  shall  be  approved  by  the  senate. 

§  %    The  members  of  the  boari}  of  trustees,  and  their  successors,  shall  hold  their 
office  for  the  tenn  of  six  years  each :  Pnmded^  That  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
said  hoard,  the  said  members  shall  determine^  by  lot,  so  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
ocethird  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  one-third  for  four  years,  and  one. 
tUrd  for  nx  years  from  the  first  day  of  said  meeting.    The  governor,  by  and  with 
the  adviee  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  fill  all  vacaacics  which  may  at  any  time 
oeeur  by  ex|Hration  of  term  of  office,  or  otherwise,  in  said  board,  by  appointment 
of  sahable  penons  resident  In  the  respective  grand  divisions  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts la  which  such  vacancies  may  occur.     Said  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  an 
exeestive  committee  of  their  own  number,  who,  when  said  board  is  not  in  session, 
dun  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  same,  and  for  that  purpose  have  and 
exerdse  all  the  powers  hereby  conferred  on  said  board  which  are  necessary  and 
proper  for  such  object. 

§  3.  In  case  the  board  of  trustees  shall  at  any  time  determine  to  establish  a 
hnach  or  department  of  said  University  at  any  points  elected  by  them,  such  branch 
er  department  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  members  of  said  board  residing  in 
tkeg»aad  division  and  congressional  district  where  such  branch  shall  be  located, 
raiesi  otherwise  ordered  by  .said  board  of  trustees:  Prcvided^  That  no  portion  of 
the  isads  resulting  from  the  congressional  grant  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  said 
UaiversiT,  or  irom  any  donation  now  or  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  county,  city 
er  town  at  or  near  which  the  University  is  located,  and  no  portion  of  the  interest 
er  procfeds  of  either  of  said  funds,  shall  ever  be  spplied  to  the  support  of  any 
\(n&k  or  department  located  outside  of  the  county  wherein  said  Univeri&ity  is 
ioeslcd  by  this  act 

§  4.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  as  the  goreraor  may  designate,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  tfarch,  A.  D.  1867, 
at  which  meeting  they  shall  elect  a  regent  of  the  University,  who,  together  with  the 
governor,  aoperintendent  of  public  instmction,  and  president  of  the  state  agricul- 
taial  sodety,  shall  be,  ex  officio^  members  of  said  board  of  trustees.    Said  regent,  if 
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prefient,  shall  preside  at  all  meetlDgs  of  the  board  of  traitees  and  of  the  faculty, 
and  shall  be  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  educational  facilities  and 
interests  of  the  University.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees 

§  0.    At  the  first,  and  at  each  biennial  meeting  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  who 
shall  giye  bonds,  with  such  security  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  deem  amply  suffi- 
cient to  guard  the  University  from  danger  of  loss  or  diminution  of  the  funds  intrust- 
ed to  his  care.    The  trustees  may  appoint,  also,  the  corresponding  secretary,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  to  issue 
circulars,  directions  for  procuring  needful  materials  for  conducting  experimental 
and  eli oiling  iustructive  information  from  persons  in  various  counties,  selected  for 
that  purpose,  and  skilled  in  any  branch  of  agricultural,  mechanical  and  industrial 
art ;  and  to  do  all  other  acts  needful  to  enable  him  to  prepare  an  annual  report  re- 
garding the  progress  of  the  University,  in  each  department  thereof— recording  any 
improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such  other 
matters,  including  state,  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed 
useful ;  not  less  than  five  thousand  copies  of  which  reports  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  one  copy  be  transmitted  by  said  corresponding  secretary,  by  mail,  free, 
to  each  of  the  other  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  coogress, 
approved  July  2,  1862,  entitled  "An  act  donating  lands  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts ; "  one  copy  to  the  United  States  secretary  of  the  interior ;  and  one 
thousand  copies  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  this  state,  for  the  state  library,  and  for 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the  general  assembly.    Also,  a  recording  secre- 
tary, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  faithful  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  prepare  the  same  for  publication  in  said  annual  report.    The  said 
treasurer,  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries  to  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  trustees  may •» fix,  and  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teachers  aod  other 
employees  of  the  University  are  paid. 

^6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  University,  except  by 
order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  warrant  of  the  regent,  drawn  upon  the  treasurer 
and  countersigned  by  the  recording  secretary. 

g  7.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  provide  the  requisite  buildings,  apparatus 
and  conveniences ;  to  fix  the  rates  for  tuition  ;  to  appouit  such  professors  aod  in- 
structors, and  establish  and  provide  for  the  management  of  such  model  farms, 
model  art,  and  other  departments  and  professorships,  as  may  be  required  to  teach, 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies.  They  may  accept  the  endowments  of  voluntary  professorships 
or  departments  in  the  University,  from  any  person  or  persons  or  corporations  who 
may  proffer  the  same,  and,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  such  endowments,  and  declare  on  what  general  prin- 
pies  they  may' be  admitted :  Providedy  That  such  special  voluntary  endowmenii  or 
professorships  shall  not  be  incompatible  with  the  true  design  and  scope  of  the  act  of 
congress,  or  of  this  act ;  and  they  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  arrange  all  the  regular 
and  more  important  courses  of  study  and  lectures  in  the  University,  so  that  the 
students  may  pass  through  and  attend  upon  them  during  the  six  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  be  left  free  to  return  to  their  ^veral  practical  arts  and  industries  at 
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le  BIX  tpting  «md    suunner   moulha  of  the  year,  or  to  remain  in  the 

UumAi  ffid  poisae  aueh   optioQ&l    studies  or  indnstrial  avocations  as  they  may 

fiiwf:  Pmdid^  That  no  vtudent  sH&ll  &t  aoj  time  be  allowed  to  remain  in  or  about 

tUHuTeTaty  in  Idleness,    or  ^wltboiat  full  mental  or  industrial  occupation :  And^ 

fraiiei,  jvrAcr,  That  the  Xru»te3S,  in   tbe  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  conferred 

bt  ibisuv  diall  not  create  any  liability  or  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  funds  in 

tittkudiot  the  treaaarer  of  tlie    XJniTeraity  at  the  time  of  creating  such  liability 

0Tiadeb\ei&esa,  and  whlcli  may  l>e  specially  and  properly  applied  to  the  payment 

1 1.  "^0  ^udent  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
libftTIcWtisty  who  ahall  not  li&ve  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen  (16)  years,  and  who 
dall  Bci  p(«iioii<ily  nndergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  branches  or- 
£sanh  tsi^l  in  the  common  scliools  of  the  state. 

I  9.  l&eh  eonnty  in  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  one  honorary  scholarship  in 

tbe UmT^Tfity,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  descendants  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  who 

BffisdiatJbe  umies  and  navies  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebellion — 

pnfenaee being  giTen  to  tbe  cbildren  of  such  soldiers  and  seamen  as  are  deceased 

or  diabkd*,  %nd  the  board  of  trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  add  to  the  number 

of  hoDCTir;  Kholarahipa  when,   in  their  judgment,  such  additions  will  not  embar- 

rasi  tlieSiLSQees  of  the  XJnWersity ;  nor  need  these  additions  be  confined  to  the  dc- 

seenduLts  of  Boldiera  and  seamen;  such  scholarships  to  be  filled  by  transfer  from  the 

cffinisen  schools  of  said  county,  of  such  pupils  as  shall,  upon  public  examination, 

to  beeondceted  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  may  determine,  be  de- 

ciJed  to  hare  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  learning  usually 

ta^ht  in  the  common  schools,  and  who  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  not 

leas  than  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age.      Such  pupils,  so  selected  and  transferred,  shall 

be  rstitled  to  receive,  without  charge  for  tuition,  instruction  in  any  or  all  depart- 

i&estB  of  the  UniTersity  for  a  term  of  at  least  three  (8)  cou?ccutivc  years :  Pro- 

nii<  Said  pupil  shall  conform,  in  all  respect;*,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tlie 

UBlrerBty,  established  for  the  government  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

§  10.     The  faculty  of  the  University  shall  consist  of  the  chief  instructors  in 

each  of  the  departments.      No  degrees  shall  be  conferred  nor  diplomas  awarded  by 

aBtlwrity  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  of  the  faculty,  except  that  the  trustees,  on 

resHBBieodation  of  the  majority  of  the  faculty,  may  authorize  the  regent  of  the 

UaiTcnity  to  issue  to  applicants  certificates  of  scholarship,  under  the  seal  of  the 

rKT^nsty,  which  certificates  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  set  forth  the  precise  at- 

taiasests,  as  ascertained  by  special  examination,  of  the  parties  applying  for  the 

5,  refpectirely,  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  they  may  have  respectively 

daring  the  attendance  in  the  University;   and  every  pupil  who  shall  have 

tttcBdedopon  instruction  In  the  University  for  not  less  than  one  year,  maintaining, 

aeaaw^e,  a  good  character  for  faithfulness  in  study  and  correctness  of  deportment, 

^ad  who  may  demre  to  cease  such  attendance,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  cer- 

^&e&te  of  scholarship  as  is  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  issued.      All  certificates 

ofsdioludup  shall  be  in  the  English  language,  unless  the  i  pupil  should  otlierwise 

prefer:  sod  all  names  and  terms  on  labels,  samples,  specimens,  books,  charts  and 

reports  eiiall  be  expressed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  English  language. 

§  IL  No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  receive  any  compensation  for 
attending  on  tbe  meetings  of  the  boarJ.  At  all  the  stated  and  other  meetings  of 
tte  board  of  tnisteee,  called  by  the  regent  or  corresponding  secretary,  or  any  five 
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members  of  the  board,  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum:  Pro^ 
videdf  AH  the  members  have  been  duly  notified. 

g  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  pormaoontly  locate  said 
TJuivrsity  at  Urbana,  in  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  whenever  the  county  of 
Champaign  shall,  according  to  the  proper  forms  of  lav,  convey  or  cause  to  be  con- 
veyed to  said  trustees,  in  fee  simple,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  the  Urbana 
and  Champaign  Institute  buildings,  grounds  and  lands,  together  with  the  appur- 
tenances thereto  belonging,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  offer  in  behalf  of  said 
county,  to-wit: 

**  The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Cham- 
paign county,  are  instructed  to  make  the  following  offer  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  in 
consideration  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  at 
Urbana,  Champaign  county,  viz :  We  offer  the  Urbana  and  Champaign  Institute 
buildings  and  grounds,  containing  about  ten  acres;  also,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  adjacent  thereto ;  also,  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  it  being  part  of 
.section  No.  twenty-one,  in  township  No.  nineteen  north,  range  No.  nine  east,  distant 
not  exceeding  one  mile  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Urbana. 

*'  Also,  four  hundred  and  ten  (410)  acres  of  land,  it  being  part  of  section  No. 
nineteen,  township  No.  nineteen,  range  No.  nine  east,  within  one  mile  of  the  build- 
ings herein  offered. 

**  Also,  the  donation  offered  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars*  worth  of  freight  over  said  road  for  the  benefit  of  said  University. 

**  Also,  one  hundted  thousand  dollars  ia  Champaign  county  bonds,  due  and  pay- 
able in  ten  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
two  thousand  dollars  in  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  be 
selected  from  the  nursery  of  M.  L.  Dunlap,  and  furnished  at  the  lowest  catalogue 
rates,  making  an  estimated  valuation  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
($450,000).  Titles  to  be  perfect,  and  conveyance  to  the  state  to  be  made  or 
caused  to  be  made  by  the  county  of  Champaign,  upon  tho  permanent  location  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  upon  the  said  groiuids,  so  to  be  conveyed  as  aforesaid, 
and  we  hereby,  in  our  official  capacity,  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  said  bonds  and 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  deeds  of  conveyance,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  as 
herein  set  forth. 

W.  D.  SOMERS, 
T.  A.  OOSGROVB, 
C.  R.   MOORHOUSE, 

CommiUee.^* 

§  13.  The  board  of  trustees  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
governor  and  adjutant  general,  procure  all  such  arms,  accoutrements,  books  and 
instruments,  and  appoint  £uch  instructors  as  may,  in  their  discretion,  bo  required 
to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  military  engineering,  and 
they  may  prescribe  a  uniform  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  pupils  of  the  University. 

g  14.^  That  upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  appointment  of 
said  treasurer,  and  the  filing  with  and  the  approval  by  said  board  of  the  bond  of 
said  treasurer,  and  all  of  said  foregoing  acts  being  duly  certified  to  the  governor^ 
under  the  hand  of  said  regent,  conntersigned  by  the  said  recording  secretary,  it 
shall  then  become  the  legal  duty  of  said  governor  to  deliver  over  to  said  treasurer 
the  land  scrip  issued  by  the  Uaited  States  to  this  state,  for  the  endowment  of  said 
University,  and  that  thereupon  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  said  treasurer  to  sell 


•nd  dispose  of  sud  scrip  at  such  time,  pUoa,  In    much  manner  and  qaantitieoL  mnd 
apon  sQch  tenns  as  such  board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe,  or  to  locate  the 
same  as  said  board  may  direct.     Said  treasurer   being,  in  |j]  respects  pertainln     to 
the  aale  of  said  scrip,  and  the  reinvestment  of  tlie  proceeds  received  therefor   and 
the  eecurities  when  reinvested,  subject  to  such  order  and  control  of  said  board  am 
is  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  and  the  act  of  congress  providing  for  the  endowm     t 
of  said  University. 

§  16.    That  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  tbe  state  of  Illinois  in  and  to  said 
land  scrip,  is  hereby  invested  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  for  the  use      d 
purpoaes  herein  contained ;  and  said  scrip  shall  be  susigned  to  said  Universitv  b 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois  on  each  certificate,  and  attested  bv  ihe 
tary  of  state,  under  the  seal  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  transfer  of  said  serin  to 
chasers,  by  assignment  on  the  back  thereof,  by  the  said  officers  of  said  Unive     t 
under  the  seal  thereof^  in  manner  following,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  in  1 
to-wit:  ^' 

SrjkTi  or  Illdioxs,         ) 
JOmoU  JndMtirial  Univerait^S  "^ 

For  value  received,  the  state  of  Illinois  hereby  sells  and  assigns  to...  th 

within  scrip,  and  authorizes to  locate  the  same  and  obtain  a  patent  on 

aach  location. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Univeraitj  this of 

A«D.  186 


O.  B.,  JVeantrer, 
Countersigned  by 

B.  F.,  JSecarding  JSecntaiy, 

§  Id.    That  upon  said  treasurer  making  sale  of  any  of  said  scrip,  he  shallat  once 
iavest  the  fund  so  received,  report  the  same  to  the  said  board,  stating  amount  sold, 
price  obtained,  and  how  the  same  was  by  him  invested ;  which  report  shall  be  ^^^^ 
with  the  recording  secretary,  who  s'haU  transmit^a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  iroYemoT 
of  said  state,  and  he  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  0^^ 
act  of  ooDgresa 

g  17.  That  the  said  board  shall  order  upon  its  minutes  whicli  of  the  aevof**^ 
kinds  of  securities  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  act  of  coneresa  a&ld  tr6^ 
surer  shall  invest  proceeds  of  sales  in. 

S  18.    The  bond  required  to  be  given  by  said  treasurer  shall  be    oonditioned  ^^^ 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  daties  as  treasurer  of  the  **  Illinois  Industrial  TTni^®^ 
sity  ;'*  and  for  any  breach  thereof  suit  may  be  instituted,  in  the  name  of  th      '*  JU^' 
aois  Industrial  University;"  and  it  shall  be  deemed  a  criminal  offenae  for        ▼  pef 
son  or  persons  holding  in  trust  any  part  of  the  funds  of  said  Universitv  kn        nfC^/ 
or  negligently  to  misapply  or  misappropriate  the  same,  indictable    ixi   a  our^ 

having  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  that  other  crimes  are  PUQlalinbl  k  fio^ 
or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  according  to  the  oatu  *  f  tb^ 
oiTense. 

g  19.  This  act  shall  be  a  public  act,  and  take  effect  and  be  in  force  frotxi       a  after 
its  passage. 

AmoTMD  February  28, 1887. 
Vol.  II— 6 
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AN  ACT  Bapplement&l  to  an  aot  entitled  "  An  act  to  proyide  for  the  organisation, 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University." 

SiCTioN  1.  JBeU  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUvnou^  repretented  in  the  Oett- 
eral  Assembly^  That  if  the  legal  authorities  of  the  countj  of  Champaign  shall  not,  by 
or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1867,  convey  or  cause  to  be  conveyed,  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  by  a  good  and  unincumbered  title,  in 
fee  simple,  all  the  real  estate  mentioned  and  contained  in  the  propositions  of  said 
connty,  and  which  real  estate  is  described  and  set  out  in  tbe  act  to  which  this  act 
is  supplemental,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  if  said 
county  shall  not  also  pay  over  and  deliver  to  sud  trustees,  by  said  day,  all  the  bonds 
and  other  property  offered  by  said  county,  mentioned  in  said  act,  then  said  board  of 
trustees,  or  a  migority  of  them,  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  permanently  locate 
and  establish  said  Industrial  University  in  McLean,  Logan  or  Morgan  county ;  such 
county  so  selected  shall  in  like  manner  be  required  in  all  things  to  fulfill  and  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  and  provisions  of  the  offer  heretofore  made  by  such  county, 
as  an  inducement  for  the  location  of  said  University  in  such  county. 

g  2.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
approval. 

Appbotxd  March  8, 1881 


UifiTiD  Statu  or  Amibioa,) 

State  of  lUmoii,        f  ornoi  or  beoritart, 

1,  Sharon  Tyndale,  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  certiiy 
that  the  foregoing  are  true  copies  of  enrolled  laws  now  on  file  in  this  office.  In 
witness  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affix  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  at  the 
city  of  Springfield,  this  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1867. 

SHARON  TTNDALE, 

Secretary  of  Stesle, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 


SpBDraFiBLD,  Ills.,  March  12, 1867. 
In  pnrsaance  of  the  foregoing  laws,  and  in  response  to  the  snb-* 
joined  letter  of  appointment  from  His  Excellency,  Kichard  J. 
Oglesby,  Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Board  of  Trustees  (thereby 
created),  met  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatives  in  this 
city,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  March,  1867 : 

"THE  OOTEBKOb's  LBTTEB. 

State  of  Illinois,  Exxotttitx  Dbpartmkmt, 

Spbinofisld,  MceteK  1,  1867. 
To— ^ — 

DiAR  Sib  :  Ton  are  hereby  notified  and  informed  that  yon  have  been  appointed  % 
trnatee  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersity,  located  in  Champaign  county.  Tour 
appointment  will  bear  date  March  1,  1867. 

Ton  are  also  notified  that  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  Tuesday,  March  IS,  1867,  being 

the  second  Tuesday  of  said  month,  as  provided  by  the  act. 

j  At  this  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees,  among  other  important  duties  to  be  per- 

I  formed,  will  be  required  to  elect  a  Regent  of  the  University.    Ton  are  therefore 

respeotlTsly  requested  to  attend  sud  meeting,  as  required  by  law. 

Tours,  etc., 

B.  J.  OOLESBT, 

GcivtrnoT  of  JUmoiM^ 

As  an  ex  offioio  member  of  the  board.  His  Excellency,  the  Oov- 
ernor,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  directing  attention  to  cer* 
tain  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
said  that  it  was  ma^le  his  duty  to  appoint  one  trustee  from  each 
Oongressional  District,  thirteen  in  all,  and  five  from  each  one  of 
the  three  Grand  Judicial  Divisions  of  the  State,  making  in  all 
twenty-eight  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  him.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  law  also  appointed  four  other  ex  officio  members,  to- wit : 
The  Governor,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 


18  [4:5] 

Begent  of  the  Univereity,  when  he  ehonid  be  elected,  who  iras 
alBO  to  be  Preeident  of  the  Board.    He  Folt  that  the  trust  deyolv^ 
ing  upon  them  was  a  highly  important  on  e,  and  that  the  men  who 
assumed  it,  and  discharged  it  gratnitouBljr,  'were  serving  their  Stato 
in  no  mean  capacity. 

The  Governor  heartily  indorsed  the  project,  and  wished  it  the 
ntmost  success,  not  doubting  that  it  was  destined  to  be  one  of  tho 
foremost  iostitutions  of  our  State  at  no  very  distant  day.    T)* 
tion,  labor  and  perseverance  were  necessary  to  give  it  a  suono   ^  1 
impulse.    He  thought  the  State  might  congratulate  itself  n 
appointment  of  such  a  board,  and  again  hoped  their  labo       ^ 
be  crowned  with  eminent  success.  ^ould. 

A  temporary  organization  was  then  effected    by  the    i 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Oglesby,  as  chairmaxi^  and  J    ^^^^^  ^^ 
Esq.,  as  recording  secretary.  *^®8  Bea^ 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roJJ  of  r^. 
•    furnished  by  the  Governor's  private  secretary.  Col    /i^'^®''*  »b 
Harlow,  as  follows :  '  ^©org©  s:. 

First  Congressional  District — David   S.  Hammond 
connty,  present.  *  Ooofc 

Second  Congressional  District — Luther  W.  Lawrence     #•  r> 
county,  absent.  '  ^^  Boone 

Third  Congressional  District — Horatio  C.  Burchard 
phenson  county,  present.  '  "^ 

Fourth  Congressional  District — John  S.  Johnson,  of  Han 
county,  present.  ^ 

Fifth  Congressional   District — Samuel   Edwards,  of  .£nf 
county,  present. 

Sixth  Congressional  District — O.  B.  Galusha,  of  Grundy  count 
present 

Seventh  Congressional  District — M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Champaign 
connty,  present. 

Eighth  Congressional  District — ^Lemuel  Allen,  of  Tazewell 
county,  present. 

Ninth  Congressional  District— Alexander  Blackburn,  of  McDon- 
ODgh  county,  present. 

Tenth  Congressional  District— M.  C.  Qoltra,  of  Morgan  county 
present  ' 
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Eleventh  Congressianal  District — J.  P.  Hangate,  of  Olay  conn- 
ty,  present. 

Twelfth  Congressional  District — Wilkrd  0.  Flagg,  of  Madison 
countji  present 

Thirteenth  Congressional  District — A.  M.  Brown,  of  Palaski 
county,  present. 

First  Grand  Judicial  Division — L.  B.  McMarray,  of  Effingham 
coanty,  absent. 

Charles  U.  Topping,  of  Union  county,  present. 

Thomas  Quick,  of  Washington  county,  present* 

Burden  PuUen,  of  Clinton  county,  present. 

Isaac  8.  Mahan,  of  Marion  county,  present. 

Second  Grand  Judicial  Division — George  Harding,  of  Edgar 
county,  present. 

J.  BE.  Pickrell,  of  Macon  county,  present. 

Mason  Brayman,  of  Sangamon  county,  absent. 

J.  C.  Cunningham,  of  Champaign  county,  present 

J.  W.  Soroggs,  of  Champaign  county,  present. 

Third  Grand  Judicial  Division — John  M.  Yan  Osdelj  of  Cook 
county,  present. 

J.  C.  Burroughs,  of  Cook  county,  present 

S.  S.  Hayes,  of  Cook  county,  present 

Emery  Cobb,  of  Kankakee  county,  present 

Kobert  Douglass,  of  Lake  county,  absent 

EX-OFFIOIO  MEMBERS. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Oglesby,  present 

Kewton  Bateman  LL.  D.,  present. 

A.  B.  McConnell,  absent. 

Making  in  all  twenty -six  members  present  and  five  absent 

The  Governor  declared  that  a  quorum  of  members  being  pres* 
ent  the  meeting  was  regular  and  lawful  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  for  which  it  was  convened. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  moved  that  the  board  now  take  a  recess  till  2  p.  m.  ; 
which,  by  request,  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hammond  moved  that  the  present  organization  be  consid- 
ered as  permanent  until  after  the  election  of  a  regent ;  which,  on 
being  seconded,  was  put  and  carried. 


16  r- 

Mr.  BxjBOHABD  BUggested  whetli^r   the  next  bnsinesfl  in        ^ 
would  not  he  the  locating  of  the  inst^itntion.  ^^ 

Mr.  Hayes  rose  to  a  question  of     order,  and  suggested  that  t 
the  better  carrying  ont  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be 
proper,  before  proceeding  farther  wlt^h   the  business  on  hand   that 
the  members  of  the  board  take  the  onstomarj  oath  to  preserve  the 
eonstitntionB  of  the  State  and  Nation,  against  doellinff   etc    and 

moved  that  the  members  present    do  now  subscribe  to  the  said 

oath ;  which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Police  Justice  L.  B.  Adams,  bein^  present,  was  called  upon 
and  administered  the  following  oath,    which  was  subscribed  to  by 
all  the  members  present,  with  uplifted  hands : 

"You  do  severally  flolemnly  swear  that  you  wiJl  support  the  constitutions  of  iho 
United  Sutes  and  of  this  State,  and  faithiully  perform  the  duties  of  trustees  of  tho 
Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersity,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  ability.     Ton  do 
also  solemnly  swear  that  you  hare  not  fought  a   dvel,  nor  sent  or  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  which   might  have  been  the  death  of 
either  party,  nor  been  a  second  to  either  party,  nop  Id  any  manner  aided  or  assisted 
in  such  duel,  nor  been  knowingly  the  bearer  of  axioh  challenge  or  acceptance  sinco 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutioc,  and  that  you  will  not  be  so  engaged  or  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  or  about  any  such  duel,    daring  your  continuance  in  office. 
So  help  yon  God." 

Mr.  BuBROTJGHS  preferred  that  a  Regent  should  be  elected  to- 
day, so  that  the  scrip  might  be  issued  and  located  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

Mr.  BLAOKBUEif  thought  that  in  vie\r  of  the  supplemental  act 
«  for  the  organization,  endowment,  etc,''  of  the  University    there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  institution  was  located  at  Chamt>»iijO, 
and  thought  the  board  should  assume  such  a  shape  as  to  i-        've 
the  property  donated,  before  the  Kegent  should  be  elected     ^^^^ 

Mr.  Quick  thought  that  the  board  should  proceed  at  ono^  ^     .u^ 
election  of  a  Eegent.  ^  *^  <^ 

Mr.  BimoHABD  wanted  light  as  to  the    best  man  for   f  k 
tion,  and  therefore  made  a  motion  to  adjonm  till  2*  p.  m  poBi* 

time  the  board  shall  proceed  to  the  electioa  of  a  Eegent  n       '^'bi^''' 
law.  ^^^r  tb^ 

An  amendment  was  ofTered  making  the  election  of  a  Ra 
"  order  for  2i  this  p.  m.  Sent  tb^ 


Mr.  SoBOOGS  thought  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  K 
house,  and  that  no  discussion  was  in  order.  ^^Qi^  tb^ 
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The  chair  stated  that  the  qaestion  before  the  house  was  whether 
;  the  election  of  a  Eegent  shall  be  fixed  as  the  special  order  for  2^ 

/  this  p.  M. ;  which,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  carried. 

A  motion  to  adjourn,  by  Mr.  Goltba,  was  withdrawn,  to  make 
way  for  nominations  for  the  office  of  Eegent  of  the  University. 
Nominations  for  Eegent  being  then  in  order 

Mr.  Dai!7LAF  put  in  nomination  the  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Pinokhb?, 
of  Ogle  county. 

Mr.  QmoE,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  put  in  nomination  Dr.  JoHur 
M.  GasaoBY,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Mr.  BiTBBOUGHs  nominated  Dr.  N.  N.  Wood,  of  Morgan  county. 

Mr.  BnBOHASD  put  in  nomination  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Piokabd,  of 
Cook  county. 

Mr  BnBBouGHS  withdrew  the  name  of  Dr.  N.  N.  Wood. 
Alter  which  the  board,  on  motion,  took  a  recess  till  2^  p.  m. 


AFTKBNOON — ^FIBBT  DAY. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  Mr.  MoOonnbll 
took  his  seat,  and  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  oath. 

Mr.  BuBBOUGHS  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Beaolvedy  That  senBible  of  our  dependence  on  the  Divine  blesfiings  in  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it  should  be  a  standing  order  of  this  board  to  com- 
mence each  day's  proceedings  by  reading  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer. 

Which  was  seconded,  and  adopted  unanimously ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Mahan  was  called  to  the  platform  and  led  in  prayer  to 
Almighty  God,  in  the  name  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  invoking 
His  blessing  upon  the  members  individually,  and  upon  the  enter- 
prise they  were  met  to  organize. 

Mr.  BJLYES  submitted  the  following  series  of  resolutions  for 
adoption : 

Jtesolvedy  That  the  recording  secretary,  pro  (rnn.,  procure  for  the  use  of  the  board 
of  trustees  a  well  bound  book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  of  record,  in  a  plain 
and  legible  hand,  the  proceedings  of  the  present  and  suecceding  meetings  of  this 
board. 
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2.  That  this  refolnUon  shall  be  entered  npon  said  book  as  a  i^mrt  of  the  ptoceed- 
iDgs  of  this  meeting. 

3.  That  until  a  aysiem  of  by-laws  shall  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  inuteea,  the 
rales  and  proceedings  nsoally  adopted  by  deliberative  bodies,  shall  be  vid  are  here- 
by  adopted  for  the  gOTemment  of  this  board. 

4.  That  all  resolutions  when  offered  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  sent  to  the 
desk  of  the  recording  secretary  to  be  read,  before  action  shall  be  taken  upon  gnoh 
reaolutiona  by  the  board. 

Which  were  nnanimonsly  adopted. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Flago  : 

Jietohed,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  hare  immediately  printed 
for  the  use  of  this  board  two  hundred  copies  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress  and  of  our 
State  Legislature,  relating  to  the  Industrial  UniTersity  of  this  State. 

Which  was  adopted,  and  the  recording  secretary  ordered  to 
famish  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  certified  copy  thereof. 

Mr.  Flaoo  offered  the  following : 

Baokfed,  That  the  recording  secretary  pro  tem.^  be  empowered  to  procure  such 
blanks,  rolls,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  use  of  the  board. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  BuBBoiTGHs  offered  the  following : 

Baoivei,  That  we  now  proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  Regent  of  the  Industrial 
Unirersity ; 

Which  wasy  on  motion,  adopted ;  bat  as  seyeral  gentlemen  de- 
sired to  submit  to  the  board  certain  statements  touching  the 
merits  of  their  respective  candidates,  the  vote  by  which  it  was 
passed  was  reconsidered  and  a  motion  to  re-pass  it  was  tabled. 

Messrs.  DmnLAP,  Quioe,  BusBonaHs  and  Batsman,  severally 
spoke  at  length  on  the  merits  of  the  various  candidates  put  in 
nomination. 

Mr.  DoHLAP  offered  the  following ;  which  was  laid  on  the  table : 

Smohed,  That  any  member  of  the  General  Assembly  is  competent  to  hold  the 
office  of  Begent. 

Mr.  Blacs3ijbn  offered  the  following : 

Ketohed,  That  a  majority  of  the  TOtes  of  all  the  members  appointed  as  trustees, 
lad  of  the  membeni,  eas  cffieio,  be  required  to  elect  any  of  the  officers  to  be  chosen 
by  this  board. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Qdiok  called  up  the  resolution  of  Mr.  BirBsoxroHS,  which 
lay  on  the  table,  to  proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  Begent 
Which  was^agreed  to. 

voL  n— 7 
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And  the  question  being,  "  Shall  the  resolution  pasrf?" 

Mr.  Flagg  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  word  "  ballot," 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "  vote,"  which  was  lost, 

and  the  resolution  adopted. 

The  Ohair  appointed  Messrs.  QincK  and  Burohabd  tellers. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  an  informal  ballot  for  Eegent^ 
which  resulted  as  follows :  Gregory  16,  Pinckney  5,  Pickard  6, 
blank  1. 

Mr.  Blackburn  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  we  now  proceed  to  elect)  bj  formal  ballot,  a  Regent  for  the  **  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University.** 

Which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BuRCHARD  withdrew  the  name  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  withdrew  the  name  of  Hon.  D.  J.  Pinckney,  which 
was  subsequently  put  in  nomination  by  Mr.  Pickrell, 

The  Board  then  voted  formally  by  ballot,  when  the  result  stood 
— Gregory  22,  Pinckney  4,  blank  1. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickrell,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  was  declared 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Burroughs  introduced  the  following : 

Resoivedf  That  a  oommittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  arrange  and  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Board  the  busineaa  requiring  attention  at  this  meeting. 

Which  was  adopted,  and,  under  its  provisions,  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Burroughs,  Burchard  and  Hayes. 

Mr. -Blackburn  made  a  motion  that  the  salary  of  the  Regent  be 
fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  (|3,000)  per  annum. 

Mr.  BuROHARD  suggested  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blackburn  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three. 

Mr.  Hatss  moved  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of 
salary. 

Mr.  Blackburn  offered  as  a  substitute  a  motion  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  Regent's  salary  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair ;  which  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Blackburn,  Dunlap,  Goltra,  Quick 
and  Pickrell;  as  such  committee. 
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K*EKTTfiB  OF  OFFIOB  BT  TBUSTBSl. 

Mr.  CuKNiXGHAM  offered  the  following : 

Beaelni,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  be  Instracted  to  prepare  nine  balloU 
Bilked  teo  jears,  nine  ballots  marked /otfr  years,  and  ten  ballots  marked  aix  years  I 
tkt  ibt  Stcordlng  Secretary  call  the  roll  of  members^  and  that  as  the  namci  are 
^^  the  President  draw  a  ballot,  and  that  the  ballot  so  drawn  shall  designate  the 
term  of  senee  of  sach  member  on  this  Board. 

To wbidi Mr.  HailEs  offered  the  following  Amendment: 

"Snife  oat  'ten'  and  insert  tune;  and  insert  after  *  six  years,'  *  ami  om  ballo; 
i^.'  idd  at  the  closer  '  the  Recording  Seerttary  thall  prtpare  three  h«UloU—ont 
vrkti  tn  ifean,  one  four  yewrt^  and  one  six  yean,  and  the  Pre^deni  tliall  draxc  (me  of 
doi  to  dnpsu^  the  term  of  oJJUx  of  the  member  who  iKaU  ham  draicn  the  blank  half  of. ^ 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the 
reeohtion,  bb  amended,  adopted.  Whereupon  the  Becording 
Secretaiy  prepared  the  ballots;  which  were  drawn  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  with  the  following  result : 

Allen 4  years.  Hammond 2  years. 

Bvefaird. 4     "       Harding 6 


6  «       Hayes 6 

BJaekbum 2  «*       Hungate 6 

Brown ..2  "       Johnson 2 

Bajvtan 6  '*       Lawrence 4 

CoM) X 6  "       Maban 2 

Crasi^faam 4  "       McMnrray 2 

Ik^a 4  **       Pullen 4 

Daiip 0  **       Pickrell ^ 4 

Mwirds 2  "       Quick 2 

K^.... 4  **        Scroggs 6 

^iliifam 4  ••        Topping 2 

^^^ 6  "       VanOadel 6 

Xt.lMapsnbBeqaently  drew  a  two  years  ballot. 

On  motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  till  7i  p.  m. 
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fiVENING    SESSION. 

Bosai  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Governor  in  the  chair. 

BEPOSTS  OF  OOMMrrTEES. 

Mr.  Bjlaokbttrn,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
question  of  the  Begent's  salary,  submitted  the  following  repot: 
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**  7h  the  Board  of  TruiUes  o/the  SUUs  TndutiruU  Unwerniy: 

"  The  committee  on  salary  respectfuUj  report  and  recommend  that  the  salary  o£ 
the  Regent  of  said  Uniyernty  be  fixed  at  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  (|S,00O> 

per  annum. 

A.  BLACKBURN, 

M.  L.  DUNLAP, 

M.  0.  GOLTRA, 

J.  H.  PIOKRBLL." 

Mr.  Dttklap  moved  that  Mr.  Quick  be  appointed  a  committe  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  to  inform  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Regency  of  the  University,  and  the  amount  of  salary- 
offered  ;  which  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  Mr. 
Dunlap  and  Dr.  Bateman  to  the  committee,  and  adopted,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BuBBOUGHS,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  duty  of  preparing  a  routine  of  business,  made  the  fol* 
lowing  report : 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  duty  of  presenting  to  the  Board  snb- 
jects,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  establishing  the  ooUege,  or  by  the  necessidea 
of  the  University,  will  need  the  attention  of  the  Board,  beg  leave  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  business  for  each  day's  proceedings : 

1st.    The  reception  of  communications. 

2d.     Reports  of  committees. 

8d.     Unfinished  business. 

They  also  report  the  following  subjects  as  needing  the  attention  of  the  Board 
at  this  session,  and  recommend  that  committees  be  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  the  same : 

1st.    By-laws  for  the  goyemmenc  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

2d.    The  finances  of  the  Unirersity. 

8d.    Election  of  Treasurer. 

4th.    Corresponding  and  Becording  Secretaries. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  same  committee  also  submitted  the  following  supplemental 
report : 

The  course  of  study  and  the  faculty  of  the  University  should  receive  attention 
at  this  meeting,  and  your  committee  respectfully  suggest  that  a  committee  of  five, 
of  which  the  Begent  shall  be  chairman,  be  appointed  to  consider  these  subjects  and 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  OuNKiNGHAM  offered  the  following : 

**  Suohed^  That  when  this  Board  acljoufus,  it  a^oum  to  meet  at  the  building  pre^ 
pared  for  the  uses  of  the  University  at  Urbana,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next. 
That  Messn.  Dunlap,  Ouaningham  and  SctDggs  be  a-  committee  to  prepare  a  room 
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in  nid  bdldiiig  and  sapply  it  vith  the  oeeeflstry  teniture  for  taid  meeting  of  the 
Beud." 

Adopted. 

Hr.  BuBCHASD  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  prepare  In/-la%oSj  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  in  May ; 
whidi  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Mahan,  Allen  and  Brown,  as  snch 
commitbee. 

Hi.  CTrNNnroHAM  offered  the  following,  as  suggested  by  the  re- 
port of  tiie  committee : 

Order  of  Butmu$, 

P«gy«irf,  That  s  committee  of  fiye,  of  which  the  Regent  shall  be  efaeirmaii,  be 
appuntei  br  the  chair,  to  prepare  and  report  a  coarse  of  stndj  for  the  UniTersitj, 
to  the  afQoamed  meeting  of  this  Board  to  be  held  in  Xay  next,  and  also  to  suggest 
a&enitj. 

Canied. 

Mr.  BciLBouGHs  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
five,  to  be  styled  the  "  Finance  Committee,"  to  serve  for  one  year; 
which  was  adopted. 

The  C^iair  appointed  as  snch  committee  Messrs.  Cobb,  Van 
Osdel,  Cunningham,  Gklnsha  and  Harding. 

Mr.  DuHXAP  moved  to  defer  the  election  of  the  other  ofScers  of 
tbe  Board  until  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  BATEifAH  opposed  the  motion. 

Mr.  BuBRonoHS  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  so  as  to 
▼ote  first  on  the  postponement  of  the  election  of  Treasurer ;  which 
was  carried ;  and  the  question  being,  ^*  Shall  the  election  of  a 
TreiBQrer  for  the  University  be  postponed  till  the  next  meetiug  t" 
it  was  decided  in  the  negative ;  when  the  second  division  of  the 
qoestion — ^^  Shall  the  election  of  Corresponding  and  Becording 
Secaetaries  be  postponed  till  next  meeting}"  was  put  and  also 
Bcgadyed. 

Mr.  BuBsovoHs  moved  to  postpone  the  election  of  Treasurer 
tm  lialf-past  nine  to-morrow.    Lost 

Mr.  lAaGosnsKLL  moved  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  Treasurer 
now. 

Mr.  Quick  moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  "  ten  o^cloek  to-mor- 
row ;"  whidi  was  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  put  and  carried. 
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Mr.  Van  Osdal  introduced  a  series  of  rei^olntions,  looking  to 
the  eetablishinent  ot  a  Polytechnic  branch  of  the  UniverBity  at 
Chicago ;  which,  by  consent,  were  laid  over  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  EABDma  moved  that  the  Board  proceed  to  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  Treasurer ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  £lackbu&n  put  in  nomination  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Cos- 
grove,  Esq.,  of  Champaign,  and  accompanied  the  nomination  by 
a  lengthy  petition  from  citizens  of  Champaign  county,  which  was 
laid  on  the  desk  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Mr.  CuNNiNGHAK  put  in  nomination  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Clark 
R.  Griggs,  of  Urbana,  and  accompanied  the  nomination  by  a 
petition  from  citizens  of  Champaign  county,  in  support  of  the 
same,  which  was  also  laid  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL  put  in  nomination  the  name  of  John  W. 
Bunn,  Esq.,  of  Springfield. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  9^  o'clock  to-morrow. 


SECOND    DAY. 
MAEOH  13,  1867 — ^MOBNIirO  SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Bubbouohs,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Governor,  and  Mr.  Hammond  appointed  to  the  chair  pro  tern. 

Prayer  was  oflfered  to  Almighty  God,  in  the  name  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bijeeoughs. 

Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Treasurer  of  the  University, 
as  per  special  order. 

Mr.  Cunningham  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Hon. 

Clark  R.  Griggs  for  the  position,  and  concluded  by  calling  for  the 

reading  of  a  petition  from  some  fifty-two  citizens  of  Champaign 

ounty,  praying  for  his  election,  which  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 

Recording  Secretary ;  which  was  read,  as  requested. 

Mr.  Blaokbuen  followed  in  a  speech  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
and  closed  by  reading  a  petition  numerously  signed  by  citizens  of 
Champaign  county,  in  favor  of  his  candidate. 

Mr.  MoCoNNELL  spoke  in  favor  of  John  W.  Bunn,  Esq.,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  Treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
many  years,  and  who  had  always  honored  the  warrants  of  the 
Society,  whether  it  had  any  funds  in  his  hands  or  not. 
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An  informal  ballot  was  then  taken,  refiulting  as  follows : 

Grigcs 13 

Coagrove 4 

Bimn 10 

A.  motion   was  then  made  to  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot  for 
Treasurer. 

]&r.  QxncK  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table,  in  order  to 
detennbe  the  Talue  of  the  bond  which  the  Treasurer  should  be 
obliged  to  give  to  the  Trustees,  conditioned  to  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties ;  which  motion  was  carried. 

The  Governor  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and  assumed  (he  chair. 

The  Chair  announced  the  committee  on  course  of  study,  and  to 
mgg^  a  faculty,  as  follows :  The  Begent  of  the  University,  Gen. 
HasoQ  Brayman,  S.  S.  Hayes,  Willard  G.  Flagg  and  Dr.  Newton 
Batennii. 

Mr.  Ckoft  offered  a  resolution  fixing  the  amount  of  the  Trea- 
surer's bond  at  $300,000. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Batikah  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  $300,000  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $100,000. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  QincK  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  $500,- 
OOO. 

Seconded. 

The  several  amendments  were  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost,  and 
the  question  recurring  on  the  original  resolution  of  Mr.  Cobb,  it 
vaa  carried. 

Mr.  BuBOHABD  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Rmhedf  That  the  Treasurer's  bond,  when  executed,  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Coffiodttee,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  suffieienoy  of  the  securities. 

Mr.  Cunningham  offered  the  following : 

Smkedf  That  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable,  a  good  and  sufficient  fire  and 

b«T^  proof  safe  be  procured  and  placed  in  the  office  of  the  building  hereafter  to 

beeome  the  seat  of  the  niinois  Industrial  University,  in  which  shall  be  kept  all 

aooejB  and  secarities  belonging  to  such  Institution,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 

Treasurer. 

Saohtd^  That  the  books  and  papers  of  each  officer  to  be  elected  bj  this  Board, 
together  with  ill  mooeys  and  securities  in  the  possession  of  the  treasurer,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  Illinois  Industrial  UniTeraitj,  be  at  all  times  held  by  saeh  officers  open 
to  the  examination  of  any  member  of  this  Board. 

Betolvedj  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Board  be  prohibited,  under  pain  of  removal 
from  office,  from  depositing  in  any  bank,  banking  house  or  place  of  deposit,  other 
than  as  provided  above,  any  part  of  the  money,  scrip  or  securities  in  his  possession 
belonging  to  this  University,  or  of  loaning  any  part  thereof,  or  of  using  on  private 
account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  except  as  ordered  by  this  Board. 

Mr.  Blaoxbtjbn  moved  the  reference  of  Mr.  Canmngham's  reso- 
latioDB  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table ;  which 
was  carried. 
Election  of  Treasurer  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  BLA.CKBUBN  wlthdrow  the  name  of  Mr.  Cosgrove  as  a  can- 
didate. 
The  Chaib  appointed  Messrs.  Quick  and  Burchard  tellers. 
A  ballot  was  then  taken,  resulting  as  follows : 

Bunn 14 

Griggs 11 

Cosgrove 1 

The  Chair  announced  that  no  candidate  having  received  the 
necessary  number  of  votes  (16)  there  was  no  election. 

See<md  BailoL 

A  second  ballot  was  then  taken,  resulting  as  follows : 

Bunn 15 

Griggs 12 

No  choice. 

7%ird  BiUloL 

Bunn IS 

Origgs * 14 

No  choice. 

Mr.  Blaokbubn  moved  to  postpone  the  election  of  Treasurer 
until  the  meeting  in  May  next. 
Lost. 

Fourth  BaUoL 

Bunn 18 

Griggs. 14 

No  choice. 

jn/th  Ballot 

Bunn 14 

Griggs 1$ 

No  choice.  ,  •  . 


f 


•■■J» 


No  choice. 

A  motion  to  take  a  r«cess  till  3i  p-  «•  was  pnt  &d<Z   ^^*9t, 

AmiKA  JoUoC 

^"K. ..";/(,* 

The  CauB  declared  John  W.  Bann,  Esq.,  as  the  <Ioi^  ^j 
Tnagarer  of  the  Illinois  Indnitrial  UniTereity.  ^^tod 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Guhhihqhah,  the  election  of  lUr.  Simn 
declared  nnanimons,  and  the  Kecording  Secretsry,  j?ro  t«m     ^J^ 
instncted  to  inform  him  of  his  election. 

On  motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  till  2  f,  m. 


AFTKEirOOH— BBOOHD  DAT. 

Board  met,  porsnant  to  adjonrnmect 

Dr.  Batemah,  in  the  absenc*  of  the  Qoremor,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JoHHsoR  moved  that  the  Board  now  proceed  to  an  informal 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Oorreepooding  Secretary. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Cobb  pnt  in  nomination  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Scroggs,  of 
Champaign. 

Mr.  Flaoo  that  oi  O.  B.  Galnsha,  of  Gmndy  county. 

Mr.  QuioE  that  of  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Mahan,  of  Marion  connty. 

Mr.  XhnnLAP  spoke  at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  claims  of 
Dr.  Scroggs. 

Messrs.  QmcK  and  BimaBAiu)  vere  appointed  tellers. 

tn^tirmid  Ballot. 


Ko  ehdce. 

Tol.  U— 8 
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8$eond  JBaUoL 

Mr.  FLAoa  withdrew  the  name  of  O.  B.  Galosha. 

Hahan 18 

Set  oggs • 10 

No  choice. 

Third  BaUoL 

Hahan 13 

Scrogga. • 11 

No  choice. 

Fourth  BaUal, 

Mr.  BuBBotTGHS,  by  permission,  pat  in  nomiDation  the  name  oi 
Willard  0.  Flagg,  of  Madison  county. 

Ifahan. 6 

Soroggs  I... .••...•. • •••.  6 

Flagg 11 

No  choice. 

Mr.  Quick  withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Mahan. 

Fifth  BaOoL 

Scroggs • 8 

Flagg 16 

The  Chaib  pronounced  Willard  C.  Flagg  as  daly  elected  to  the 
oflSce  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Flagg's  election  was  declared  unanimous. 

Mr.  Quick  said  that  as  the  law  did  not  limit  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  he  would  move  that  the  term  be 
two  years. 

Which  motion,  on  being  seconded,  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Flagg  returned  thanks  for  his  election. 

Mr.  Quick  moved  that  the  Board  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Eecording  Secretary  for  the  Industrial  University  for  the  term  oi 
two  years. 

Carried. 

Nominations  being  in  order, 

Mr.  MoCoKNELL  nominated  O.  B.  Galusha,  and  there  being  no 
other  nomination,  Mr.  Galusha  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

The  Chaib  pronounced  O.  B.  Galusha  duly  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  Recording  Secretary  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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Mr.  FicxREix  offered  the  following : 

Saeimi,  That  the  Finao«e  Committee  be  a  committee  on  titles,  with  power  to 
capkij  a  compeieat  attomej,  to  examine  titles  of  the  real  estate  proffered  to  the 
TiQf&ecsof  the  Industrial  UniTersitj,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Board. 

Which,  on  moUoD,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  JoHSsoH  moyed  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
nexx  meeting  of  the  Board  was  fixed  to  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tueed&y  in  Haj  next,  and  explained  that  his  object  in  making  the 
motion  ^rs8  to  follow  it  with  another,  flbdng  the  next  meeting  on 

the  first  Tuesday  in  June  next. 
The  question  on  Hr.  Johnson's  motion  was  pnt  by  the  Chair 

and  dedared  lost. 

POLYTECHHIO  BRAEOB  AT  OHICAGO. 

Mr.  Hates  called  up  from  the  table  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Yt,  Yan  Osdel  on  the  previous  evening,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Polytechnic  Department  of  the  University  at  Chicago.  The 
resolutions  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

WsBBEAS^  In  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  establisliing  the  Blinois  Industrial 
UmTeimtT,  it  was  eontemplated  that  departments  might  be  established  at  different 
pciats  in  the  State,  and  particularly  that  there  might  be  a  Mechanical  or  Foiytech- 
aie  Department  in  Chicago ;  therefore, 

Baehei,  ^at  whenerer  the  members  of  the  Board,  resident  in  Chicago,  ihall 
pr^ent  to  this  Board  of  Trnstees  evidence  that  they  have  secured  funds  or  reliable 
■abi^ptiona  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  buildings  worth  not  less 
ihia  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  a  Polytechnic  College,  and  shall  notify  the 
Boaid  of  Trustees  that  such  a  College  can  be  adTantageoualy  opened  there,  the 
Bssrd  of  Trustees  will  proceed,  upon  the  basis  of  such  arraugenents,  to  establish  a 

Peijteehnic  Bepartment  at  Chicago,  which  ihall  thenceforth  receiye  the  fostering 

cBit  of  the  Board. 
Pnthtd,  That  the  Trustees  resident  in  the  Third  Grand  Judicial  Dirision  of  the 

State,  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee,  with  power  to  control  and  carry 

SBt  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  this  department. 

The  question  being  on  the  passage  of  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
Intions,  as  read  by  the  Secretary^ 

Mr.  Hates  offered  the  following  substitute  therefor : 

Sneimi,  That  a  Mechanical  or  Foiytechnic  Department  of  the  Blinois  Industrial 
CalTettty  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  established  at  Chicago,  at  such  a  point  as  a 
Btjoritr  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  residing  in  the  Third  Grand 
BrriMB  and  fliat  Congressional  District,  shaU  determine. 

Ihe  said  members  of  said  Diyision  and  District  are  hereby  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  receire  contributions  and  subscriptions  for  said  department,  and,  as  a 
casmittee  of  the  Board,  to  take  all  other  necessary  and  lawful  proceedings  for  the 
sigaaization  of  said  department,  and  the  direction  and  control  thereofl 
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The  flnbetitate  was  accepted  bj  Mr.  Van  Osdel. 
Mr.  Bbown  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Provided^  That  said  brftneh  be  located  u  near  the  center  of  the  citj  aa  possible. 

Mr.  Quick  also  offered  an  amendment,  which  having  been 
farther  amended  by  Mr.  Bnrchard,  read  as  follows : 

I^rovidedy  That  no  part  of  the  Arnds,  scrip,  or  other  property  of  the  Unirersiij, 
other  than  saeh  as  may  belong  to'  be  receiTed  for  snoh  department,  or  be  donated 
for  its  support  or  endomnent,  be  used  in  the  establishing  or  carrying  on  of  said 
Mechanical  or  Polytechnic  branch  or  Department* 

Amendments  accepted  bj  Mr.  Hayes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  QuioK|  Mr.  Hayes'  resolutions,  with  the 
amendments  theretO|  were  adopted, 

Mr.  GoLTRA  moved  that  Judge  Dammer,  of  Jacksonville,  be 
designated  as  the  advisor  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  mat- 
ter of  bonds,  titles,  etc.,  which  were  to  be  passed  upon  by  said 
committee. 

Mr.  DtJKLAP  thonght  the  Finance  Oommittee  ought  to  be  left 
free  to  select  their  own  attorney,  and  moved  to  lay  Mr.  Goltra's 
motion  on  the  table. 

Which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Blaokbubn  offered  the  following : 

RtMoked,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Blinois  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  respectftilly  requested  to  use  their  inflnenoe  to 
procure  a  change  in  the  act  donating  lands  to  the  states  and  territories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Hechanio 
Arts,  so  as  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  TJniTerslty  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  locate  the  lands,  or  any  part  of  them  so  granted,  at  their  discretion,  instead  of 
selling  the  scrip  issued  therefor ;  and  that  the  GoTemor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  be  hereby  appointed 
a  oommittee,  immediately  to  lay  this  resolution  before  said  delegation,  and  urge  the 
passage  of  an  act  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session,  in  aecordance  with 
this  resolution* 

Which,  after  some  discnssion,  was  adopted. 

SALABT  07  TEEAStTSEB. 

Mr.  BusBOUOHS  offered  the  following : 

JRmolMdf  That  the  large  amount  of  business  attending  the  custody  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  ftinds  of  the  Unirerslty,  and  also  the  proper  disposal  of  the  land  scrip, 
and  sale  of  lands  which  may  be  loeated,  together  with  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  business  of  the  Unirersity,  will  require  the  entire  time  and  serrices  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  that  in  this  Tiew  the  salary  of  that  officer  be  fixed  at  |4>000  per 
year,  to  commence' as  soon  u  the  UniTersity  is  located  and  in  readiness  to  coai- 
mence  businesii 
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Which  lOBolntion  \ra8  seconded,  and  the  question  being  on  its 

Mr.  Quick  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  "  fonr  thousand 
doUars,"  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  two  thoti8(md  dollars. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  bj  striking  ont 
'*  two  thousand, "  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  ^^Jifteen  hwndred 
doOcm:' 

Mr.  DuHLAP  moved  the  reference  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Bur- 
Tonghs,  and  the  proposed  amendments  thereto,  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 
Which  was  carried. 

BIENKIAL  MEETINGS. 

Mr.  Flaog  offered  the  following : 

Rnoheij  That  the  biennial  meetingg  of  the  Board  that  seem  to  be  deiigned  by  the 
act  to  proride  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  ITni- 
Tenitj,  be  held  on  the  seoond  Tuesday  in  March,  biennially,  dating  from  the  first 
Beeting  of  the  Board. 

Which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Flaqg  offered  the  following  resolation : 

Jietohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  to  this 
Board,  at  ita  next  meeting,  a  design  for  the  seal  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Unirersity. 

Which  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Flagg,  Hayes  and  Yan  Osdel  such 
committee. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  recommended  to  consult  the 
law  for  the  organization,  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the 
^^  University,"  for  information  touching  his  duties,  and  to  enter  as 
soon  as  practicable  upon  their  discharge. 

AUniTLBTG  OOMMITTBE. 

Hr.  DuKi^AP  offered  the  following : 

Mfwhed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  audit  the  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  that  they  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Dunlap,  Cobb  and  Edwards,  such 
committee. 

SALABIES  OF  SEOBXTABISS. 

Hr»  JoHsrsoH  offered  the  following : 

JginoAwrf,  That  the  salary  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  (1,600  per  annnm 
and  that  of  the  Beoordisg  Secretary  |1,000  per  annnm. 
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Which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 
Mr.  PioKEBLL  oflfered  the  following : 

Besolvedy  That  the  Recording  Secretary, />ro  <«m.,  be  allowed  the  som  of 
dollars  for  his  services  at  this  meeting,  and  that  a  warrant  be   drawn  for   the 
amount 

Referre4  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 
Mr.  Hates  offered  the  following : 

Jiesolvedf  That  the  Recording  Secretary,  joro  tem,^  piepare  and  engross  in  full  the 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  at  this  meeting,  and  that  the  same,  when 
approved  by  the  President,  pro  tempore^  be  signed  by  the  officers  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  as  may  be  directed  by  His  Excellency,  the  Qovemor,  and  that  the 
Recording  Secretary,  j^ro  t«f7k,  mail  a  copy  of  said  pamphlet  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Adopted. 

THANKS. 

Mr.  BuRBoiraHS  offered  the  following : 

Baolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  respectfully  tendered  to 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  Oglxsbt,  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has 
received  the  Trustees  and  presided  over  this  meeting. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Hayes  offered  the  following : 

'BMolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  James  Rba,  Esq.,  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Recording  Secretary,  pro  lem. 

Adopted. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  this  meeting  do  now  adjoarn  until  the 
first  Tuesday  of  May  next,  to  meet  at  CJrbana,  in  Champaign 
county. 

Which,  on  being  seconded,  waa  put  by  the  Chair  and  carried 
unanimously. 

R.  J.  OGLESBY,  Chairman. 

Jakbs  Bsa,  Secretary j  pro  tem. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  MAT  MEETING-.-1867. 


IlUKOIS  LmUSTBIAL  IJinySBSITT, 

Uebaha,  May  7^,  1867. 

The  Board  of  Trusteed  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  met, 
pflTsoant  to  adjonmment,  in  the  chapel  of  the  TJrbana  and  Cham- 
psign  Institute,  at  10  a.  h. 

The  Goyemor  being  absent,  ihe  Board  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Seoording  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Quick  was  called  to  the 


Meeting  opened  with  prayer  by  Ber.  Mr.  Burroughs. 

On  the  call  of  the  roll,  the  following  gentlemen  were  present, 
and  answered  to  their  names,  viz : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Brown,  of  Pulaski,  Burchard,  Burroughs,  Cobb, 
Cunnningham,  Danlap,  Edwards,  Flagg,  Galusha,  Ooltra,  Hard- 
ing, Hayes,  Hungate,  Johnson,  Mahan,  McMurray,  Fullen,  Quick, 
Scroggs,  Topping,  Van  Osdel,  Gregory. 

Twenty-two  present  and  ten  absent. 

BIPOST  OF  COHMITTES  ON  BKOENOY. 

Mr.  Quick,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board, 
St  its  Springfield  meeting,  to  inform  the  Regent  elect  of  his  elec- 
tion, reported  as  follows : 

To  \k  Board  of  TruaUa  of  Ihs  lUwou  Induibrial  Uhwertity  : 

GzsTuoasf — ^The  undersigned,  committee  appointed  to  inform  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory 
of  \aa  election,  u  Regent  of  said  UniTersity,  and  of  the  amonnt  of  his  salary,  as 
iSxed  by  the  Board,  respectfally  report:  That  they  hare  performed  that  dnty,  and 
tliat  the  Begent  elect  accepted  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  en- 
tered Bponhis  duties  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1867. 

Toiir  committee  farther  report  that,  after  consulting  the  Hegent,  they  deem  his 
Silaiy  to  be  inadequate,  and  recommend  that  it  be  increased  one  thousand  dollars 
peruiiiiBi 
Which  is  i«q>ectfally  sabmitted. 

Signed:  llHOKAS  QTHGE, 

H.  L.  BUKLAP, 

Commute 
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The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  for  on  the  adoption  of  the 
port,  were  taken,  and  resnlted  in — 22  affirmative  TOtes,  and  one 
negative  vote. 

Mr.  Quick  introduced  Dr.  Gregory  to  the  Board,  who  accepted 
his  position,  and  took  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  Begent  by  Hon.  J". 
O.  Ounningham. 

L.  B.  MoMiTBBAT  also  took  the  oath  of  office  at  this  time. 
Mason  Bsayhan  filed  his  oath  of  office  as  Trustee. 
Mr.  CuNKmoHAH  moved  that  inasmuch  as  the  minutes  of  the 
former  meeting  are  published,  they  be  adopted  without  reading. 
Carried ;  and  minutes  adopted. 

PBor.  powbll's  lbttxb. 

The  President  announced  that  the  receiving  of  communicationB 
was  in  order,  and  introduced  Dr.  Sewall,  of  the  Kormal  Univer- 
sity, who  read  a  communieation  from  Prof.  Powell,  of  Kormal,  in 
relation  to  his  proposed  expedition  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  who  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows : 

Messrs.  Burchard,  Scroggs,  Goltra,  Brown,  of  Pulaski,  and 

Quick. 

Begent  called  for  reports  of  committees. 

Mr.  Cobb,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  used  due  diligence  to  obtain  an  attoniey  to  aid 
the  committee,  but  had  not  succeeded  until  this  morning. 

The  services  of  Thomas  P.  Bonfield,  of  Kankakee,  have  now 
been  secured,  who  is  now  engaged  in  examining  titles  to  the  lands 
offered  by  Champaign  county  to  the  Industrial  University. 

tbbasitbeb's  BOin>  affbovbd. 

Mr.  Cobb  further  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  bond  had  been 
examined  and  was  considered  ample. 

The  bond  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hatbs,  was  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Gk>LTBA  moved  that  the  bond  be  put  on  record. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Yan  Gsdbl,  from  Committee  on  Seal,  reported  that  ths 
Chairman  was  not  present,  and  asked  iurther  time* 
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Mr.  DuNLAP,  of  Local  Committee,  reported  a  bill  of  Wm.  W. 
Strong,  for  fnrnitare  for  University ;  which  was  referred  to  Finance 
Committee. 

Dr.  SoBOGos,  in  behalf  of  the  Congregational  Society  of  Cham- 
paign, offered  the  basement  rooms  of  their  chnrch  for  the  use  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Hatss  moved  that  the  invitation  be  accepted,  and  that 
when  this  Board  adjonrn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Congregational 
Church. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

OOiaOTTSS  ON  BUILDINaS  AlfD  ABOUNDS. 

Mr.  GoLTBA  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  members,  upon 
Baildings  and  Grounds,  be  appointed. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  committee  was  appointed,  as 
follows  : 

Messrs.  Goltra,  Yan  Osdel,  Edwards,  Dunlap,  and  Fallen. 

Mr.  BuBOHASB  moved  that  the  Board  adjourn,  to  meet  at  seven 
o'clock  this  evening. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  Board  was  declared  adjourned. 


EVENINO  SESSION— MAT  '^th,  1867. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  Congregational 
Church. 

Beoent  in  the  Chair. 

Meeting  opened  with  prayer  by  Eev.  Mr.  Stoughton. 

Twenty-two  members  present. 

President  called  for  reports  of  committees. 

Ist    Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Cobb,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  read  the  Feport  of 
Thomas  P.  Bonfield,  attorney  of  the  committee,  respecting  titles 
of  real  estate  conveyed  by  Champaign  county  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Which  report  was  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Btjrohabd  moved  that  Mr.  Bonfield  be  instructed  to  per- 
sonally examine  all  titles  of  the  real  estate,  and  make  a  fall  abstract 
and  certificate  of  all  titles  to  all  lands  offered  by  the  county  to  this 
Board.    Carried. 
Vol.  II— 9 
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Mr.  BuBOHASD,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Prof.  PowelPs  letter, 
asked  time  (until  morning)  to  report. 

Which  was  granted. 

The  Committee  on  Bj-Laws,  reported,  in  part,  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Mahan,  and  asked  farther  time. 

Which  was  given. 

BEPOKT   OF  FINANCE   OOMMFrrSB. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Finance  Committee,  farther  reported,  as  follows : 

The  committee,  beUeving  that  the  titles  to  the  lands  offered  by  Champaign  coantj 
are  substantially  perfect,  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  such  titles  : 
Pnmded^  said  county  or  its  citizens  shall  execute  to  the  UnUersity  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $25,000,  conditioned  that  no  latent  defect  shall  affect  said  titles. 

Signed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Bbown  moored  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  amend  by  referring  the  report  back  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Hatbs  moved  to  amend  by  recommitting  the  report,  with 
instructions  to  the  committee  to  ascertain  and  report,  as  early  as 
convenient,  the  utmost  amount  of  damage  that  might  accrue  from 
the  defects  in  the  titles  referred  to ;  and  that  they  procure  and 
present  to  this  Board  a  bond  sufficient  to  indemnity  the  Board 
against  loss  from  such  defects  of  titles. 

Amendments  accepted  and  report  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scboggs,  the  Board  adjourned  until  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


CHAMPAIGN,  MAY  Sth— 9  O'CLOOK,  A.  M. 

Board  of  Trustees  met,  according  to  adjournment. 

Regent  presiding. 

Session  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Rea,  according  to  the  form 
ef  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Present:  Messrs.  Allen,  A.  M.  Brown,  Burchard,  Burronghs, 
Cobb,  Danlap,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Hayes,  Hungate,  John- 
son, Lawrence,  Mihan,  Mc Murray,  Pickrell,  PuUen,  Quick, 
Scroggs,  Topping,  Van  Osdel,  the  Regent — 22  members. 

The  minutes  were  read,  but  action  thereon  deferred. 

Mr.  Lawbbnob  took  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  administered 
by  Hon.  A,  M.  Brown. 
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BXPOBT  OF  FDfANOB  OOMMITTEB. 

Mr  Cobb,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  as 
follows : 

Tour  committee  oourider  that  sufficient  aunnuices  have  been  girea  bj  the  Illi- 
nois  Central  Bailroad  Company  that  they  will  fulfill  their  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  freight  proposed  in  the  oifer  of  Champaign  coontjr. 

Further:  that  Mr.  Dunlap  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  a  lufficient  bond,  covering 
the  famialnng  of  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Farther :  that  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  Champaign  county  bonds  are 
in  the  handi  of  the  committee,  to  be  drliTered  as  soon  as  the  location  is  made. 

Farther:  in  regard  to  salaries  of  officers,  which  were  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee, ve  would  report  that,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  said  Trsasurer  and  Secretariei 
are,  as  yet,  not  defined,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  for  the  present,  we 
aOow  pay  according  to  services  rendered. 

Which  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BuRBOiTGBs  moved  that  the  Finance  Committee  be  instructed 
to  examine  the  lands  deeded  to  the  Dlinois  Indnstrial  University 
bj  Champaign  county,  and  ascertain  and  report  whether  these  lands 
correspond,  in  respect  to  quantity  and  location,  with  the  offer  of 
said  county  to  the  State.     Carried. 

EXPENSES  OF  HEMBEBS  AUDirEI). 

Mr.  DuHLAP,  Chairman  of  Auditing  Committee,  reported  bills 
of  expenses  of  members  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at 
Springfield,  and  bill  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  jE^r^?  tern. 

Mr.  B0BOHABI)  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the  condition  that 
the  warrants  shall  not  be  drawn  until  there  are  funds  in  the  trea- 
sury  with  which  to  pay  them. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
adopted. 

Mr.  CuHNnsraHAH,  from  Finance  Committee,  made  a  verbal  and 
explanatory  report  upon  titles  of  real  estate.    "So  action  taken. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  INDITSTRIAL  UNTVEBSriT. 

A.  M.  Brown  read  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  and 
moved  their  adoption  by  the  Board,  viz: 

'WmsiAS,  The  county  of  Champaign  has  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Board  of 
IVastees  of  the  DHnois  Indnstrial  UniTersity,  by  good  and  uninonmbered  titles,  the 
batldmg  and  grounds  known  as  the  Urbana  and  Ohampaign  Institute,  described  as 
follows :  Commencing  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
south-esflt  quarter  of  section  seyen  (7),  town  nineteen  (19),  range  nine  (9)  eas^ ; 
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nmning  thenoe  east  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  (46S)  feet ;  thence  soath  seTen 
hundred  (700)  feet ;  thence  west  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  (462)  feet ;  thence 
north  seven  hundred  {100)  feet,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also,  a  part  of  the 
south-west  quarter  of  section  number  eighteen  (18),  in  said  township,  as  follows ; 
Beginning  at  the  north-east  corner  of  said  tract ;  thence  west  eighty  (80)  rods ; 
thence  south  one  hundred  and  seyen  and  thirty  one-hundrtths  (107  30-100)  rods  ; 
thence  east  eighty  (80)  rods ;  thence  north  one  hundred  and  seven  and  thirty  one- 
hundredths  (107  SO-100)  rods,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also  twenty-eight  (28) 
acres  off  the  north  side  of  the  south  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section 
number  eighteen  (18).  Also,  the  north  half  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  said  section 
eighteen  (18).  Also,  the  north-west  quarter  of  section  nineteen  (19),  in  said  town- 
ship.  Also,  the  north  half  of  the  south-West  quarter,  the  south  half  of  the  north-east 
quarter,  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  louth-east  quarter,  and  the  north-east  quar- 
ter of  the  north-east  quarter,  of  said  section  nineteen  (19).  Also,  the  south  half 
and  the  south  half  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  section  twenty  one  (21),  in  said  town- 
ship; and, 

Whirkas,  also,  said  county  of  Champaign  has  issued,  under  the  forms  of  law,  an4 
deliyered  to  said  Board  of  Trustees,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  bonds  of 
said  county,  due  and  payable  ten  years  hence,  bearing  Interest  at  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum;  and, 

Whirxas,  also,  the  contract  of  K.  L.  Dunlap  for  the  deliyering,  upon  the  order  of 
%he  said  Board,  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  the  value  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  has  also  been  delivered  to  this  Board ;  and, 

Wherias,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  has  likewise  assured  to  said 
Board  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  freight  over  said  road :  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  foregoing  premises,  therefore,  be  it 

jResolved,  That  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  per- 
manently located  at  Urbana,  Champaign  county,  Illinois. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  on  the  resolation,  which  resulted 
in  an  nnanimons  affirmative  vote — ^twenty  four  members  voting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hatbs,  the  Board  ezcosed  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee  from  farther  consideration  of  a  bond  of  indemnity. 

Moved  that  the  Board  take  a  recess  nntil  two  o'clock  p.  x.,  when 
it  shall  meet  in  secret  session.    Carried. 


AFTEIINOON  SESSION  OF  MAY  8TH. 

Board  met,  as  per  agreement. 

President  called  Sev.  Mr.  Barronghs  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Flagg,  Corresponding  Secretary,  appeared  and  took  his 
seat  with  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sobooos,  the  regular  order  of  business  was 
fluspended  to  allow  time  for  special  business. 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  several  communications  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  the  scrip. 
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AALB  or  60BIP  ORPSBBD. 

Mr.  A«  M.  BBOwjir  offered  the  following  resolations : 

Jlmohedj  That  true  policy  requires  that  the  laod  scrip  nnder  the  control  of  this 
Bead,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  shoidd  be  sold  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  and 
the  proceeds  thereof  inTosted  in  interest-bearing  securities ;  therefore, 

Retoloed,  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorised  and  directed  to  sell  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  (180,000)  acres,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  (800,000)  acres,  of  the  said  scrip,  for  the  best  posrible  price :  Promdtd, 
That  be  shall  sell  no  part  thereof  at  a  less  price  than  fifty-four  cents  per  acre :    And 
promfaf,  fliw,  That  he  shall  make  no  sale  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Rnance  Committee. 

Mr.  QcnoK  offered  the  following  as  a  substitnte  for  Mr.  B&owh's 
reeolntions : 

Raobed,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  sell,  with  the  advice  and  consent  o 
the  Regent  and  Finance  Committee,  scrip  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  (180,000)  acres  of  land,  on  the  best  possible  terms,  and  at  the  earliest 
period  practicable. 

The  sabetitate  was  adopted. 

LOCATION  OF  LANDS  AUTHOBIZBD. 

ICr.  Ebwabds  moved  the  passage  of  the  following  resolation : 

Bmobfed,  Thai  the  Begent,  Treasurer  and  Finance  Committee  be  instructed  to 
take  ioimediato  steps  to  acertain  the  practicability  of  obtaining  timber  lands  easily 
aeeesaible  by  water  communication,  and  that  if,  in  their  judgment,  a  judicious  loca- 
tion of  such  lands  can  be  made,  they  be  authorised  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Oalusha  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words  ^^easily 
accessible  by  water  commnnication." 

Mr.  Mahak  moved  farther  to  amend  by  substituting  the  word 
^'desirable ''  for  the  word  ^'  timber." 

Amendments  both  adopted,  and  the  resolution  passed. 

ADDinONS  TO  FINANCB  OOMMITTBE. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oobb,  Messrs.  Brayman  and  Gregcnry  were 
added  to  the  Fnance  Committee. 

BEPOBT  OF  OOMHnTBB  ON  BUILDINGB  AND  GBOUNDS. 

Mr.  GoLTBA,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
reported  as  follows : 

Tour  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  would  respectfully  report: 
That  a  principal  front  entrance  should  be  constructed  to  the  college  buildings 
with  soitable  stone  steps  and  portico  to  such  front  entrance.     Also,  that  a  central 
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hall  be  arranged  on  the  principal  floor  by  the  remoTing  of  a  center  wall  in  the 
principal  story.  Also,  that  two  partitions  be  removed  so  an  to  enUrge  the  rooms  on 
each  side  of  the  central  hall,  making  them  suitable  for  the  principal  office  and 
reception  rooms.  The  cost  ot  this  improvement  will  oe  aoout  three  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  freight  on  materials. 

Your  committee  would  further  report,  that  a  a  sewer  should  be  constructed  from 
the  building  to  the  brook  at  or  near  Springfield  street.  The  sewer,  of  brick-work, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  would  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

Also,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  considerable  grading  done  about  the  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  estimated  at  one  thousand  dollars. 

Also,  that  a  plain  fence  be  made,  to  inclose  the  premises  around  the  buildinf^, 
twenty-three  hundred  (2800)  feet,  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

We  also  recommend  the  construction  of  an  out-building,  about  iwenty  by  forty 
(20x40)  feet,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  to  contain  the  necessary  privies,  tool-house 
and  work-shop,  which  may  be  used  temporarily  as  a  stable,  etc.  Such  building 
would  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

BXOA.PITULATIOir. 

Front  entrance,  etc ^ $8,000 

Sewer. •••. 2,000 

Grading 1,000 

Fence 850 

Out  building , 1,500 

$'7,850 
We  also  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following : 

RnoML^  That  it  is  expedient  to  employ  a  competent  mechanic,  to  work  and  sa- 
perintend  improvements  in  and  about  the  college  building ;  and  that  the  Regent,  in 
concurrence  with  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and. Grounds,  be  authorized  to  employ 
such  mechanic,  at  a  salary  of  not  over  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

M.  C.  GOLTRA, 
SAMUBL  EDWARDS, 
B.  PGLLBN, 
JOHN  M.  VAN  OSDEL, 
M.  L.  DtJNLAP, 
OommJUm  en  BuileRnffi  and  Orwmd»» 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ocibb,  J.  M.  Gregory  was  appointed  the  agent 
of  this  Board  for  the  receiving  of  the  freights  donated  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

EBPOBT  OF  OOHlCrrTBB  ON  PBOF.  POWBLL^S  LETTER. 

Mr.  BuROHARD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom  Prof. 
Powell's  letter  was  referred,  reported  the  following : 

7b  the  Board  of  TVudm  of  tht  lUinoU  Indtutrud  Umu$rmiy: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  proposition  of  Prof.  Powell,  and  his 
letter  in  relation  thereto,  respeotfiilly  report : 
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fbat  in  the  opinion  of  your  eommittee,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  UniTersitj  to 
soecpt  the  oifer  of  Prof.  Powell.  That  the  coUeetlons  end  speoimens  proposed  to 
he  seat  us  from  hU  privnte  cabinet,  as  well  as  those  obtained  from  his  proposed 
expedition,  voald  be  Talnable,  and  more  than  equivalent  for  the  propoeed  appropri- 
ition.  Bat  Inasmnch  ae  the  donations  and  resources  of  this  Institution  have  not, 
IS  yet,  been  conTerted  into  arailable  funds,  to  enable  as  to  malce  an  appropriation 
ftr  tint  parpoee,  we  recommend  that  the  Regent  be  authorized  to  confer  with  Prof. 
Pondt  end,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to  make  some  arrangement  with  him  in  regard  to 
Ae expedition,  and  aasore  him  of  our  desire  to  participate  in  its  adrantages,  and  will- 
iagBSK,  hereafier,  to  contribute  toward  its  expenses  the  amount  proposed. 

H.  G.  BURGHARD, 
J.  W.  BGR0QG8, 
THOMAS  QUICK, 
M.  0.  GOLTRA, 

Gomnitttt, 

The  report  was  adopted. 

SBPOST  OF  OOMMITTEE  ON  BT-LAWB. 

Mr.  Hahajt,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Bj-Law8,  reported  a 
code  of  by-laws. 

Mr.  Edwasds  moved  that  thej  be  read,  and  voted  npon  seriatim* 

Mr.  Brown  moved  to  amend  by  striking  ont  the  clause  provi- 
ding for  the  creating  of  a  ^'  working  committee." 

The  amendment  was  accepted,  the  motion  pat  and  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick,  the  report  was  referred  back  to  the 
eommittee,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Edwabds  offered  the  following  resolution,  and  moved  its 
ad<^on: 

fiwriBa/,  That  the  improrements  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
B«i]£]ig8  and  Grounds  be  authorized  to  be  made  by  this  Board,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Bolldings  and  Grounds,  as  soon  as  there  are  funds  in  the  trea- 
svyforthe  same. 

Adopted. 

13ie  Board  then  took  a  recess  nntil  half  past  seven  o'clock  this 
^veiling. 


SYENING  SESSION  OF  MAT  Sth. 

Mr.  JDuNLAP  presented  the  following  resolution : 

ffarfwrf,  That  the  Ezecati^e  Committee  consist  of  nine  members. 

2%e  resolntion  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  QaioK  offered  the  following;  which  was  adopted,  viz : 
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Hetolved,  That  bo  member  shftU,  during  the  remainder  of  the  MMiOB  of  thb  Board, 
be  permitted  to  speak  more  than  onoe  upon  any  question,  without  leave  of  the 
Board ;  nor  shall  any  member  be  permitted  to  speak  longer  than  five  minutes  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  FuLGO,  Chairman  ot  Oommittee  on  Designs  for  Seal,  re- 
ported four  designs,  nmmbered  1,  2.  3  and  4. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  committee  discharged. 

Mr.  A.  M.  B&owN  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Stady  be  made  the  special  order  of  business  for  half- 
past  eight  this  evening.    Motion  prevailed. 

* 

VOTS  ON  BY-LAWS  BB00N8IDBBSD. 

Mr.  Quick  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the.  report  of 

the  Committee  on  By-Laws  was  referred  back  to  said  committee. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Mahan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws,  reported 
in  part,  stating  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  fall  report. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  moved  to  lay  the  report  npon  the  table ;  which  was 
lost. 

Mr.  BuBCHABD  moved  that  the  report  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  on  the  mechanic 
arts.    Carried. 

The  report  was  then  read,  and  acted  npon  seriatim^  as  follows : 

BTANDINO  COKMITTna. 

8io.  1.    Adopted. 

The  following  standing  committees  shall  be  annually  appointed,  io  consist  as 
below  specified : 

1.  An  Auditing  Committee^-of  —  members; 

2.  A  Finance  Oommittee—of members ; 

8.  On  Faculty,  and  Course  Of  Study — of  Regent  and  five  members ; 

4.  On  Agricultural  Department— of  fire  members ; 

6.  On  Horticultural  Department— of  fire  members ; 

6.  On  Military  Department— of  five  members ; 

7.  On  Mechanical  Department— of  five  members ; 

8.  On  Buildings  and  Grounds— of  Regent  and  five  members ; 

9.  On  Library  and  Oabinets— of  five  members ; 

10.    On  By-Laws  and  Rules  for  the  Board  and  the  University— of  Regent  and  three 
members. 
Sbo.  S.    Adopted. 

The  auditing  committee  shall  audit  and  authorize  the  payment  of  all  the  necessary 
bills  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  University,  and  for  all  expenses  authorized  by 
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Iks  Botrd.     Tkey  dudl  nMke  a  i«p<Hrt  of  tbeir  doings  ftl  OTory  moetiag  of  tlw 
Boird,  and  fliliall  haTe  no  powers  except  such  as  are  herein  specified. 
Sic.  3.    Adopted. 

Tbe  finance  committee  diall  haTe  the  general  superrision  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  UmTer«tT,  subject  to  the  mles  and  control  of  the  Board.      The?  shall  make 
to  the  Board,  at  the  annoal  meetings,  a  report,  showing  the  financial  operations  of 
the  UiuTersitj  for  the  preceding  year ;   the  condition  of  its  treasury,  its  revenues 
sad  its  funds,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
next  jear,  accompanied  with  such  recommendation  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
file  4.    Referred  back  to  committee  for  revision. 
Sic  &    Adopted. 

1^  eGiBiiitt«e  on  rules  and  by-laws  shall  prepare  and  recommend,  from  time  to 
tee,  bf-lavs  for  the  goTemment  of  the  Board  in  its  business,  and  rales  for  th« 
■asa^aent  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Uniyersity. 
Sk.  i.    Beferred  back  to  oommittee  for  revision. 

DESIGN   FOS    8XAL  ADOPTED. 

Mr.  FicKREix  moved  to  prooeed  to  vote  for  designs  by  nnmberSi 
on  roll  call 

Motion  carried  and  vote  taken,  resulting  as  follows : 

Design  Ko.  1  received seven  votes. 

No.  a        '*         one         ** 

No.  8         **         four        '• 

•*       No.  4        "         ten  " 

Design  number  four  was  declared  adopted. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Bbowk  presented,  and  moved  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted,  viz : 

Bwftherf,  That  the  Auditing  Committee  shall  haye  power  to  make  all  contracts  and 
porcbtses  that  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  made  by  the 
Board  at  its  present  session. 

ESGENT   TO  BE  PAm  HONTflLT. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  that  the  Regent  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the 
Treasurer  monthly  for  his  salary.     Carried. 

BESOLUTI0N8  ON  SALABIBS  OF  0FFI0BB8. 

Mr.  PicKBELL  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions) 
which  were  adopted : 

Wbzieis  there  have  been  and  may  still  be  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  to  offices,  who  shall  receive  annual  or 
>|ieeul  laJaries, 

Ateked,  That  the  salary  of  any  member  of  this  Board  who  may  be  elected  to  any 
f^ce  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee,  for  action,  of  which  said  member  shall  not 
he  a  member. 
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jRetolMdf  That  we  spread  thU  upon  the  record  as  a  atanding  mle  of  gaidanoe  and 
precedence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Flago,  the  Anditing  Committee  wae  instracted 
to  procare  a  seal  for  the  use  of  this  Board  corresponding  with  the 
design  adopted. 

SPECIAL  OBDBB,  8^  O^GLOOE. 

Hod.  a.  M.  Bbown  in  the  Chair. 

The  Regent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Btndj, 
made  a  full  and  very  able  report. 

Mr.  BuBBouGHs  moved  that  the  report  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee,  with  instructions  to  procure  the  publication  of  the  same, 
as  embodying  the  aims  and  designs  of  this  institution. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  BuBBouGHS  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  viz : 

JieMobfed^  That  this  Board,  haying  at  the  present  meeting  had  ample  opportunitj 
to  Bee  what  has  been  done  by  the  people  of  Champaign  county  to  secure  the  looa* 
tion  of  the  Industrial  University,  entertain  a  livel?  sense  of  the  noble  liberality  of 
the  contribution  to  this  object,  and  also  of  the  promptness  and  exemplary  good 
faith  with  which  the  pledges  made  to  the  Legislature  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  are,  also,  due  for  the  courteous  hospitality  with  which' 
the  citizens  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  have  received  and  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Board.  In  all  which,  the  Board  welcomes  the  earnest  of  a  spirit,  which^  in 
co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  the  Trustees,  and  (be  general  good  will  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  will,  we  believe,  make  the  University  as  great  a  blessing  to  this  com- 
munity as  they  have  hoped  for,  and  as  their  enterprise  and  liberality  deserve, 

Mr.  SoBOGGS  presented  the  following,  and  moved  its  adoption : 

JUiohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  University  are 
due  to  Dr.  James  Bea  for  the  able  and  faithful  service  he  has  rendered  the  Board 
in  his  reports  of  the  minutes  of  said  Board  at  its  last  session,  and  also  for  other 
favors. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BuBOHABD  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Retohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  are  tendered  to  the  Congregational  Society 
of  Champaign,  for  kindly  placing  at  our  disposal  the  use  of  their  Church  edifice, 
during  this  session  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  ScEOGGS  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  who 
shall  ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  lands  Ijing  between  the  Uni- 
versity building  and  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  tract  can  be 
obtained,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Board. 
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The  modon  prevailed,  and  the  Committee  wa8  appointed,  as 
folloTs: 

Messra.  Cnnnin|ii;hamy  Scroggs,  and  Danlap. 

Mr.  Edwakdb  moved  that  the  roll  be  called,  and  that  members 
who  intend  to  remain  for  to-morrow's  session  vote  aje. 

Carried,  and  vote  taken,  which  resulted  in  eighteen  members 
TOting  aye. 

Dr.  ScBooos  moved  to  adjonm  nntil  to-morrow  morning,  at  eight 
o'dock,  at  this  place. 

Kr.QncK  moved  to  amend,  as  follows: 

'^Wedo  now  adjonm  to  meet  on  the  tenth  day  of  Jane.'' 

Ajm  and  noes  were  called  for,  and  taken  on  the  amendment, 
reeulting  in  four  affirmative  and  sixteen  negative  votes. 

The  original  motion  prevailed,  and  the  Board  was  declared 
adjoomed  antH  to-morrow  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  this  place. 


CHAMPAIGN,  MAY  9th— 8  O'CLOCK,  A.  M. 

Board  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Regent  presiding, 
and  meeting  opened  with  prayer  by  Kev.  Mr.  Lawbsnoe. 

The  following  members  were  present,  viz:  Messrs.  A.  M. 
Brown,  Bnrchard,  Burroughs,  Oobb,  Cunningham,  Donlap,  Ed- 
wards, Fla^,  Gralnsha,  Harding,  Hungate,  Lawrence,  McMnrray, 
Scn^gs,  Topping,  Yan  Osdel,  Gregory,  and  Pickrell— eighteen  (18). 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

MINIMUH  PSIOB   OF  LAND   SCBIP. 

Mr.  Ctjnninoham  offered  the  following  resolution,  moving  its 
adoption : 

JiativeH  TbU  the  Treamrer  and  Finanoe  Committee  be  instructed  to  aell  none  of 
tbe  land  terip  at  a  leaa  price  than  fifty-four  (64)  cents  per  acre. 

Adopted. 

The  PsBsiDBifrr  announced  that  the  reception  of  communications 
was  in  order ;  whereupon 

Hr.  DuiTLAP  presented  a  communication  from  Professor  Oow, 
which  was  reterred  to  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 
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BBPOBT  OF  OOBBBSPONDING  BBOBBTABY. 

Mr.  'Flloq  reported  the  progress  he  had  made  in  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  Corresponding  Secretary ;  which,  on  motion  of  A.  M, 
Brown,  was  approved,  and  the  Auditing  Oommittee  instructed  to 
settle  for  freight  and  expressage  upon  the  books  and  pamphlets 
collected  by  tiie  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  Board. 

BXEOUTIVB    OOMMITTEB. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Beown  read  a  resolution  creating  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Burroughs  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute,  which  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Bbowm,  viz : 

The  Board  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  coDsisting  of  nine  (9)  members, 
who  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  the  college  at  least  quarterly,  and  oftener  if  they  shall 
find  it  necessary,  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
vacations  of  the  Board.  The  said  Executive  Committee  shall,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  possess  all  the  powers  of  the  Board :  Prwided,  that  thej 
shall  not  revise  or  change  the  acts  of  the  Board,  nor  of  any  committee  of  the  Board 
entrusted  with  special  business ;  shall  not  sell  real  estate,  nor  the  land  scrip  or  bonds 
belonging  to  the  University,  without  the  coosent,  in  writing,  of  a  minority  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Board ;  and  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  such  business  a*i  can  not  be 
left  till  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Board,  The  committee  shall  hold  their  office 
till  the  annual  meeting  next  after  their  appointment. 

BBSOLUnOH  ON  TDCB  OF  OPRNINO  THB  TTNIVSRSITT. 

Mr.  Flaoo  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Betolvedf  That  the  best  interests  of  the  University  require  a  postponement  of  the 
commencement  of  the  principal  courses  of  study  until  the  year  1S68. 

The  resolution  was  so  amended  as  to  be  in  the  following  words, 
viz: 

Rnolved^  That  the  best  interests  of  the  University  require  a  postponement  of  the 
coniMencement  of  the  principal  courses  of  study  until  the  first  Monday  of  March, 
▲.  D.  1868. 

The  resolution,  thus  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

BUSINESS  TBAKSFBBBED  TO  BXEOUTIVB  OOMIOTTBB. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Bbown  read  and  mored  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing, viz : 

Rnolved^  That  the  business  intrusted  to  the  Auditing  Committee  by  previous  orders 
of  the  Board,  except  the  auditing  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  that  the  special  committee  appointed  to  report  in  relation 


to  the  Acqaisitioii  of  the  lands  lying  between  the  UniYeraity  building  and  the  farm, 
be  discharged;  and  that  the  daties  assigned  to  them  be  referred  to  the  Sxecutire 
Committee* 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

OBDEB  FOB  SALE  OF  CHAMPAIGN  COHNTT  BONDS. 

Mr.  BtjBCHABD  offered  the  following  resolation : 

Rmcind^  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  sell,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Finsnee  Committee,  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  Champaign  county 
bonds:  iVomU^  the  same  shall  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  BuBCHABD  also  presented  the  following  resolation,  which 
mi  adopted,  viz : 

SttoUei,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  be  instmoted  to  invest  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  land  scrip  in  either  United  States  Stock,  stocks  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
or  in  cooDty  bonds,  or  any  of  them,  drawing  interest  at  not  less  than  six  per  cent. 

Mr.  DuKLAP  presented  a  resolation,  as  follows : 

Smktif  That  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersity  will  be  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes. 

Which  was  referred  to  the  Execative  Committee. 

PATMElfrr  OF  EXPENSES  OF  HBMBEB8. 

Mr.  A.  ML  Bbown  read  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Smolmif  That  the  members  make  out  their  accounts  for  expenses  in  attending  this 
BcetiDg,  and  transmit]  them  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  upon  whose  approval  the 
KxeeatiTe  Committee  shall  order  their  payment 

Which  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolation,  offered  by  Mr.  Bubohabd,  was  laid 
upon  the  table : 

Retohtedy  That  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Faculty  be  authorised  to 
Mleet  and  engage  the  necessary  professors  and  instructors  for  the  University,  their 
tttstt  of  engagement  to  commence  upon  the  opening  of  the  University  for  instruc- 

tlHL 

PAYMENT  OF  I^XTOK. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scboggs,  it  was 

^mtlttdy  That  an  order  of  four  dollars  be  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  sexton 
for  lighting  the  house,  etc. 

Ur.  Flaqo  moved  that  the  subject  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  be  referred  to  the  £xecntiye  Oommittee. 
Which  was  so  voted. 
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BBGBNT  liABB  OHAIRIIAK  OF  EXEOTJTiyB  COHMITTKE. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quiok,  the  Regent  was  constituted  Chairman 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

APPOmTMSNT  OF  MEICBEBS  OF  EXSOUnVE  OOMMITTEB. 

Mr.  BuBOHABD  moved  that  we  proceed  to  ballot  for  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Ezecative  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SoBoaos,  the  appointment  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  referred  to  the  Regent,  who  made  the  appointment, 
as  follows : 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Scroggs,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  Pickrell,  Tan 
Osdel,  Mahan  and  Quick. 

These  appointments  were  approved  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

MBMBBBS  OF  8TAJEn>INa  OOHMITTEBS. 

The  Rboent  announced  the  names  of  members  of  committees, 
whose  appointments,  except  those  previously  appointed,  were  con* 
firmed  by  vote  of  the  Board,  as  folio  we,  viz : 

AvdUing  OommiUee^-Heaen,  Lawrence,  Edwards,  Oalosha,  Burchard  and  A.  M. 
Brown. 

I^nanee  CommtttM— (PreTioaflly  appointed) — ^Messrs.  Oobb,  Van  Osdel,  Cunning- 
ham, Galusha  and  Harding, 

Commitiee  on  C<mrte$  of  Studff  and  Faeutiy — (Prevtouslj  appointed)— The  Regent, 
Messrs.  Brayman,  Hayes,  Flagg  and  Bateman. 

Committee  on  BitUdingi  and  Orounda, — Messrs.  Goltra,  Brown  of  Chicago,  Van 
Osdel  and  Johnson. 

CommiUee  on  AgricuUural  Dtpartment — Messrs.  Quicic,  PickreU,  Flagg,  MoConneU 
and  McMurray. 

CommHiee  on  fforUeultural  Depariment^-UeestB.  Fallen,  Topping,  Galusha,  Hammond 
and  Edwards. 

Oommiiiee  on  Mechanical  Dq)arimeni — Messrs.  Soroggs,  Goltra,  Hungate,  Topping 
and  Van  Osdel. 

OommiUee  on  JiUiUay  Departmeni — ^Messrs.  Brayman,  Quick,  Lawrence,  the  Gorer- 
nor  and  Allen. 

Oonunittee  on  Lilrary  and  Cabmet»  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Flagg,  Bateman.  A.  M. 
Brown  and  Mahan. 

CommiUee  on  By-Lawe  and  Rida — ^Messrs.  Mahan,  Burchard  and  A.  M.  Brown. 

The  Board  adjourned  at  12  o'clock,  m. 

J.  M.  GREGORY,  JRegmt. 
O.  B.  Galusha,  Becording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 

m  COTIBSES  OF  STUDY  AND  FACULTY  FOR  THE  ILLINOIS 

INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY.. 


buBraeb  m  gome  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  Univeraitj  can  be 
properly  eqaipped  and  prepared  for  opening,  the  Committee  present,  now,  only  the 
OQtIiDes  ind  some  of  the  general  features  of  a  plan  of  organization,  hoping  to  be 
peimitted,  by  fuller  consultation  with  each  other,  and  with  eminent  educators  in 
other  States,  who  are  engaged  in  organizing  similar  institutions,  to  ripen  their  plans 
more  folly  before  presenting  them  in  detail.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  an  insti- 
tBtion  which  is  to  last  through  coming  ages,  and  to  affect  all  future  generatiouB,  we 
hare  need  to  plan  wisely.  We  must  not  expose  ourselves,  needlessly,  to  the  incon- 
Teniences  of  changes,  nor  to  suspicions  of  caprice. 

THE  OXRSRAL  ADfS  OF  THX  TTNIYSBSITT. 

The  aims  of  any  institution  necessarily  control  its  organization.  It  should  be 
itted  to  its  U8e&  The  great  general  aims  of  the  UniTersity  are  defined  by  the 
statutes  under  which  it  is  established.  Though  not  strictly  confined  by  law  to  the 
objects  proposed  in  the  Congressional  grant,  we  are  yet  bound  to  meet  those  objects 
M\j  and  fairly.  According  to  the  language  of  the  grant,  **  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  &e 
BKchaoic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  in  the  eereral  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.** 

Or,  changing  the  order  of  statement,  the  chief  aim  of  the  XTniyersity  is,  **the 
Sbro/  ptut  praeHeal  edueaiUm  of  the  indugtrial  datut^  in  the  seyeral  pursuits  and  pro* 
fesnoDs  in  life;"  and  in  order  to  this  end,  the  University  is  "  to  teach  such  branches 
of  leaning  as  are  related  to  agricultural  and  the  mechanic  arts,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics."  The  military 
taetici  are  required,  and  the  scientific  and  classical  studies  are  permitted.  Such  at 
least  is  the  common  construction  of  the^e  clauses,  though  the  language  may  not 
Boreasonably  be  undersiood  to  imply  that  the  latter  studies  shaU  not  be  excluded 
from  the  course. 

The  State  law  evidently  aims  to  carry^out  the  intention  of  the  Congressional  grant, 
and  gives  the  trustees  power  **to  appoint  such  professors  and  instructors,  and  estab- 
liih  and  provide  for  the  management  of  such  model  farms,  model  art  and  other 
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departments,  as  may  be  required  to  teach,  in  the  moat  thorough  manner,  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  milL 
tary  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies.**  This  slight 
change  of  the  order  of  the  language  of  the  Congressional  enactment,  gives  addi, 
tional  emphasis  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  prohibit  the  exclusion  of 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies.*'  Under  any  construction  the  Legislature  evi- 
dently intended  to  insist — as  the  law  of  Congress  insists — on  the  industrial  and 
military  education,  yet  explicitly  allowing  the  trustees  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
studies  as  they  may  see  fit. 

A  clear  insight  into  the  real  intention  of  the  Congressional  grant  may  be  gained 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  colleges,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
making  this  grant,  were  adapted  only  to  fit  men  for  the  so-called  **  learned  profes. 
sions,"  and  that  the  influence  of  these  colleges  tended  to  withdraw  their  students 
from  the  pursuits  of  industry.  Congress  therefore  proposed  to  create  a  new  class  of 
colleges,  which  should  train  men  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  help  to  turn  some  por. 
tion  of  the  great  currents  of  educated  life  into  the  channels  of  industry.  They 
aimed  to  link  learning  more  closely  to  labor,  and  to  bring  the  light  of  science  mor« 
fully  to  the  aid  of  the  productive  arts.  Any  other  interpretation  of  the  design  of 
Congress  than  this  would  involve  an  absurdity. 

The  Industrial  College  was  not  an  expression  of  Congressional  condemnation  of 
the  ordinary  college,  or  opposition  to  it.  A  grant  of  a  township  of  land  in  each  new 
State  had  already  provided  for  State  Universities  of  the  common  sort.  And  besides 
these,  rich  and  powerful  seats  of  learning  were  every  where  fitting  mea  for  the 
great  public  fields  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology.  Congress  only  sought  to  extend 
still  wider  the  benefits  of  science  and  liberal  culture.  They  wished  to  establish 
other  seats  of  learning,  equally  great  and  equally  powerful,  which  should  send 
scholars  of  high  scientific  attainments  and  broad  and  liberal  culture,  to  the  farms 
and  workshops  of  the  country. 

And  finally,  as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Industrial  Colleges  to  educate  simply 
the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  so  it  was  not  their  design  to  teach  the  mere 
manual  arts  of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  The  college  course  can  not  replace 
the  apprenticeship  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm ;  and  if  it  could,  a  hundred  such 
Universities  as  this  could  not  train  to  their  various  trades,  the  future  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  this  State.  Some  practice  should,  if  possible,  accompany  the  scientific 
sttdy  of  the  several  arts,  but  the  aim  of  this  practice  must  be  to  insure  the  thorough 
comprehenuon  of  the  principles  involved.  To  teach  the  millions  their  trades, 
however  desirable,  is  beyond  our  power.  To  so  teach  the  few  who  will  come  and 
patiently  complete  their  course,  that  they  shall  be  thorough  masters  of  practical 
science,  and  able  in  their  turn  to  teach  others,  this  is  the  worthy  and  attainable  end 
of  the  University. 

The  committee  profoundly  appreciate  and  commend  the  far-reaching  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  these  aims  of  the  Congressional  grant,  and  would  seek  to  carry  them 
out  to  the  very  letter.  They  have  discussed  thus  fully  the  intent  of  the  Congres- 
sional enactment,  in  order  to  brush  aside  the  false  impressions  which  may  have 
gained  currency,  and  to  bring  out  into  clearer  relief  this  grand  idea  of  the  Industrial 
University,  as  it  lies  involved  in  both  State  and  National  statutes — a  true  University, 
organized  in  the  interest  of  the  industrial,  rather  than  of  the  professional  pursuits, 
and  differing  from  other  Universities  in  that  its  departments  are  technological 
rather  than  professional— sohoola  of  Agriculture  and  Art,  rather  than  schools  of 
Medicine  and  Law.   Its  central  educational  courses,  while  equally  broad  and  liberal 
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8i  (0  be  eelected  to  fit  men  for  the  study  and  mastery  of  the  great  branchea  of 
iahiti7i  ralher  Uwn  UKserre  aa  introductioiia  to  the  aiady  of  iaw^  medicliie,  or 
Aeolojy.  ^ 

TU«  broad  idea  of  the  Indnairial  UniTeraity  proceeds  upon  the  two  fandamental 

anaptioaa:  First,  that  the  agrionltaral  and  mechanical  arts  are  the  peera  of  any 

oOiRe  ia  their  digalty,  importance  and  aoientific  scope :    and,  Second^  that  the 

teoagh  mastery  of  these  arts,  and  of  the  adences  applicable  to  them,  requires  an 

ediotion  different  in  kind,  bat  as  systematic  and  complete  as  that  required  for  the 

eoa^nibeosiOB  of  the  learned  professiona     It  thus  aroids  the  folly  of  olTering  aa 

tei4m  of  progreea  in  the  splendid  induatries  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  of 

■ftif^  ttXaiameats  and  stinted  culture,  and  steers  clear  also  of  that  other  and 

thsnier  fioUy  of  aappoaing  that  mere  common  school  boys,  without  sny  thorough 

^iudp^se,  can  aacceasfally  master  and  apply  the  complicated  sciences  which  enter 

istsiad  explain  the  manifold  processes  of  modem  agriculture  and  mechanic  art, 

ler  is  it  forgotten  that  onan  is  something  more  than  the  artisan,  and  tliat  man. 
bood  btt  datiea  and  interests  higher  and  grander  than  those  of  the  workahop  and 
llbe  faiiL  Edoeation  must  fit  for  society  and  citisenship,  as  well  as  for  science  and 
iadistiy.  The  educated  agriculturist  and  mechanic  will  not  unfrequently  be  called 
to  aerre  ia  Senate  Chambers  and  gnberaatorlal  chaira,  and  will  need  an  education 
broader  and  better  than  the  simple  knowledge  of  his  art. 

The  SUte  haa  need  erery  where,  but  especially  in  the  center  and  at  the  head  of 
the  great  iadastries,  on  which,  as  on  comer  stones,  rest  down  her  material  progress 
sad  power,  of  broad-breasted,  wise-hearted,  clear-thinking  men—men  of  rich,  deep 
caitare,  and  aound  education. 

▲ad  besides  all  this,  it  should  be  reflected  that  half  the  public  ralue  of  a  body 
cf  educated  and  aeientific  agriculturists  and  mechanicians  will  l>e  lost,  if  they  lack 
tte  literary  culture  which  will  enable  them  to  communicate  through  the  press,  or  by 
pablie  q>eeeh,  their  knowledge  and  discoyeries ;  or  if  they  are  wanting  in  that 
thoroagfa  discipline  which  will  make  them  aetire  and  competent  inrestigatora  and 
inrcsiofe,  long  after  their  school  days  are  OTor. 

Kor  pould  we  forget,  nor  attempt  by  a  one-sided  education  to  restrain,  that  free 
■OTCBient  andairersattlity  of  American  life  and  genius  which  leads  so  many  of  our 
■ore  eminent  atizens  to  the  sncoessiTe  mastery  of  soTeral  Tocationa      Let  us  edu- 
cate for  life,  as  well  as  for  art,  leaving  genius  free  to  follow  its  natuml  attractiona, 
aad  leading  to  talent  a  culture  fitting  it  for  all  the  emergencies  of  public  or  prirate 
datv.     If  aouM  of  our  graduates  shall  quit,  for  a  time,  the  hfurrest  field  for  the 
form,  or  prefer  medicine  to  mechanic  art,  we  shall  hope  they  will  demonstrate 
that,  eten  in  profeaeional  life,  the  education  we  give  is  neither  inferior  nor  inade- 
quate.    And  in  riper  years  they  will  return  to  their  first  lore,  and  bring  their 
gathered  wealth  and  honors  to  lay  them  in  the  lap  of  the  agriculture  and  art  we 
have  taaght  them.     Let  the  State  open  wide,  then,  this  Pierian  fount  of  learning. 
Lei  her  bid  freely  all  her  sons  to  the  full  and  unfailing  flow :  thoae  whose  thirst  or 
whose  needs  are  little,  to  what  they  require ;  those  whose  thirst  and  whose  capacl- 
ties  ve  laige,  to  drink  their  filL   Let  the  Unirersity  be  made  worthy  the  great  State 
vhoee  aeme  it  bears ;  worthy  the  grand  and  splendid  industries  it  seeks  to  promote ; 
and  worthy  of  the  great  century  in  which  we  liye. 
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DIPARniKNTS  AND  COURSKS  OF  IN8TRI70TlOir. 

Having  thus  defined  the  geneml  idea  and  aims  of  the  TTniyeraitj,  the  Committee 

suggest  the  following  enumeration  of  departments,  with  the  courses  of  instruction 

in  each : 

/.    The  Agricultural  DfjNirtmMit— Bmbraciog : 

1.    The  coarse  In  Agriculture  proper. 

9.    The  course  In  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

II.  The  PolytechfUe  Departm«nt— Bmbracing: 

1.    The  course  in  Mechanical  Science  and  Art. 
8.    The  course  In  CItII  Bnfrlneerlng. 

8.  The  course  fn  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

ii   The  coarse  In  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts. 

III.  Th*  MUUtury  Ospartmait— Bmhradng: 

1.   The  coarse  In  Military  Bnglneeilng. 
%   The  course  in  Militaiy  Tactics. 

IF.    TJU  DtparhHSiU  cif  Ckemiiiry  and  NatmtU  AImms. 

F.    Ths  D^partnunt  qf  Tradt  and  Oommtrot, 

VL    Th*  DipartimmU  qf  Qemrtd  Bcitnc$mid  Ltttratun   Emhrsdng; 

1.  The  course  in  Mathematica. 

9.  The  coarse  in  Natural  Hlstoiy,  ChesBistiy,  etc. 
8.  The  course  in  English  Langnage  and  literature. 
4.  Thp  course  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 
1L  The  course  in  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 
8.  The  coarse  in  History  and  Social  Sdenoe. 

T.   The  coarse  in  Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral. 

It  may  not  be  found  feasible  to  derelop  all  these  departments  at  the  outset,  bat 
ultimately,  even  others  may  be  added  to  those  here  enumerated. 

The  following  brief  exposition  of  some  of  the  principal  conrses  will  exhibit  their 
general  scope : 

1.  The  course  in  agriculture  proper  may  embrace  the  study  of  common  tillage, 
arboriculture,  fruit  growing,  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry,  reterinary  art,  agricultural 
obemlstry,  and  ranU  engineering  and  architecture. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  6f  soils,  their 
composition  and  improvement,  by  chemical  or  by  mechanical  treatment;  the  several 
classes  of  crops,  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  seeding,  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing of  each ;  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  preparation  and  use  of  fertilizers ;  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  the  classification,  values,  and  laws  of  growth  and 
culture  of  the  cereals,  grasses  and  other  useful  plants,  together  with  general  botany  ; 
fruitgrowing,  and  the  several  modes  of  propagation,  and  the  production  of  new 
varieties ;  arboriculture,  with  the  nature  and  value  of  the  various  species  of  ornamen- 
tal, shade  and  forest  trees,  the  propagation,  growth  and  care  of  forests,  their  import- 
anoe  and  value  in  a  prairie  country,  in  their  effects  upon  climate,  vegetation  and  health ; 
animal  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  a  study  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  and 
their  values  for  the  dairy,  for  fattening,  for  draught,  and  for  wool  or  other  products, 
and  of  the  principles  of  stock-breeding;  veterinary  art,  with  the  laws  of  feeding,  care 
and  training  of  the  domestic  animals;  the  apiary  and  poultry  yard;  agricultural 
chemistry,  applied  to  the  analysis  ^f  soils,  fertilizers  and  food,  etc. ;  entomology, 
especially  including  the  uieful  insects  and  those  ii^jurious  to  animal  life ;  meteor- 
ology and  climatology ;  rural  architecture  and  engineering,  embracing  the  planning 
of  farm  buildings,  and  the  laying  out,  draining  and  fencing  of  farms ;  political 
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MODomj,  the  laws  of  prodnctioo,  oonsomption  and  markets ;  real  estate  jurl 
denee,  the  lavs  regulating  the  tenures  and  transfers  of  land,  and  the  laws  rela 
to  rani  affiiirs;  the  history  of  agrioultore,  and  general  yiews  of  the  husbandry 
foreign  coaiitries.    To  these  studies  should  be  added,  either  to  prepare  for  the  foi . 
going,  or  u  oeceasary  to  oomplete  eduoation,  oournes  in  mathematics,  language  and 
literature,  menral  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  history  and  sdenoe  of  govenment 

The  iiutruction  should  be  partly  by  text-books,  and  partly  by  lectures,  enforced 
by  obeerration  and  practice  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  Tarious  departments  of  the 
experioeotal  farm. 

1  The  eourse  of  instruction  in  horticulture  may  comprehend  most  of  the  studies 
already  described  under  the  course  in  agriculture,  omitting  stock-breeding  and 
Teterinarj  art,  and  adding  to  the  fruit-growing,  the  culture  of  the  small  fruits  and 
csfinaiy  regeubles,  snd  the  culture  of  flowers ;  the  construction  and  management 
of  the  bo(-bed,  the  green-house,  the  grapery,  the  seed-plot  and  the  nursery ;  iand- 
icapeprdeDiDg,  the  laying  out  and  ornamentation  of  public  and  private  pleasure 
ponds,  parlu,  cem^'teries,  etc.  The  methods  of  instruction  should  be  like  those 
is  the  department  of  agriculture. 

1  The  ooarses  in  mechanics,  ciril  engineering  and  mining  belong,  properly,  to 
the  polytechnic  school.  All  the  fundamental  sciences  involTed  in  them  being 
tai^t  at  the  University,  these  courses  may  also  be  developed  there.  The  commit- 
tee defer  the  delineation  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  till  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  its  means  of  development  is  settled. 

4.  Military  tactics  being  specifically  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  department,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  found  practicable,  should  be 
undertaken  at  the  outset.  While  the  effect  of  this  department  will  be  to  scatter 
through  the  State  a  body  of  men,  so  far  advanced  in  military  art,  that,  in  case  of  war, 
tbej  will  fomish  skillful  officers,  ready  to  drill  and  lead  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
comtry,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  educators  that  the  introduction  of 
the  military  drill  and  discipline  is  of  positive  value  for  their  educating  influence. 
fhij  will  materially  assist  in  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  tend  to  f^rm 
thoie  habits  of  order  and  punctuality,  for  want  of  which  so  many  educated  men  fail 
•f  isefnlness  and  success. 

Itisitrongly  recommended  by  eminent  military  officers,  that  some  simple  and  taste- 
fal  uiform  be  prescribed  for  all  the  students,  as  the  law  contemplates  and  provides ; 
that  the  organization  partake  somewhat  the  military  form,  and  that  a  daily  drill  be 
had  in  military  tactics,  Tho  uniform  would  not  be  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
doUiing,  and  its  use  would  repress  extravagance  in  dress,  and  promote  a  feeling  of 
democratic  equality  among  the  whole  body  of  siudents.  It  will  help,  also,  to  stimu- 
late the  virtues  of  personal  neatness  and  manly  courtesy  of  demeanor. 

By  frequent  rotations  in  office,  and  by  making  those  eligible  to  office  who  merit 
it  by  proficiency  in  drill,  and  by  good  soldierly  conduct,  a  sufficient  stimulus  would 
be  gained  to  insure  attention,  and  both  the  faculties  of  obedience  and  command 
wosld  be  developed.  Stadents  of  the  first  year  might  be  required  to  serve  in  the 
nski  and  as  non-commtasioned  officers,  the  higher  officers  being  selected  from  the 
•drsaoed  classes.  Some  new  drill  might  also  be  introduced  for  each  advanced  class, 
ttd  thos  the  interest  be  sustained. 

Besides  the  field  exercises,  some  elementary  text  books  should  be  used,  and  the 
itadents  be  required  to  read  for  reoitations  or  for  examinations  on  the  general  prin- 
^ples  of  BBilitary  sdence. 
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It  U  hoped  by  th«  friends  of  military  edncatioii  that  proyision  will  soon  be  made 
by  Oongress  for  the  detail  of  oompetent  officers  of  the  army  to  act  as  professom  of 
military  science  in  the  colleges  introducing  it,  and  that  in  this  way  the  uniyersity  maj 
be  proTided  with  instructors  in  this  department 

6.  The  course  in  chemistry  and  natural  science  will  embrace  the  study  of  analytic 
eal  and  practical  chemistry,  the  analysis  of  soils,  ores,  minerals  and  organic  bodies, 
and  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  bleaching, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  salt,  glass,  etc.  It  will  embrace,  also,  the  more 
extended  and  practical  study  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  natural  history  in  general* 
with  the  arts  of  collecting  and  preserving  specimens,  and  of  arranging  cabinets  and 
conducting  geological  surveys. 

6.  The  instruction  in  the  department  of  trade  and  commerce  will  have  for  Its 
aim  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  business,  and  of  the  customs 
and  laws  of  trade^the  collection,  transportation,  exchange  and  distribution  of  the 
valuable  products  of  nature  and  art.  Such  knowledge  will  be  eminently  valuable 
to  the  educated  former,  and  is  of  vital  necessity  to  those  who  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  great  commercial  branches  of  industry.  The  crowded  rooms  of  the  commercial 
schools,  meagre  and  unscientific  as  the  instruction  of  these  schools  often  is,  prove 
conclusively  the  felt  need  of  such  a  department  of  instruction,  and  the  university 
would  be  incomplete  in  Its  industrial  courses  if  it  should  leave  this  important  form 
of  human  industry  unprovided  for. 

The  studies  in  this  department,  in  addition  to  such  literary  studies  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  requisite  discipline  and  culture,  and  such  knowledge  of  natural  sdences 
as  may  be  needful  to  an  understanding  of  the  origin,  nature,  quality  and  cost  of  the 
commodities,  crude  and  manufactured,  known  to  commerce,  should  embrace  also 
political  economy,  the  laws  of  production,  exchange  and  consumption  as  they  affect 
markets  ;  the  theories  of  banking,  insurance,  and  foreign  and  domestic  exchange ; 
the  laws  governing  importation  and  exportation,  the  several  classes  of  imposts, 
duties,  etc.,  and  the  theories  connected  therewith  ;  commercial  geography,  with  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  different  regions  and  nations,  their  commercial  condition, 
usages  and  markets ;  book-keeping  in  its  several  forms,  commercial  customs,  papers 
and  correspondence ;  and  finally,  commercial  law  and  the  history  of  commerce, 
with  its  growth  and  variations.  Such  knowledge,  while  it  would  make  intelligent 
business  men,  farmers,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  managers  of  the  great 
business  enterprises  of  the  nation,  would  help  to  prevent  those  ruinous  speculations 
and  disastrous  failures  which  spring  as  often  from  a  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  great 
fundamental  laws  of  trade,  as  from  a  willful  violation  of  thenL 

niPABTMlMT  OF  OENIBAL  SOIKNGI  AJKD  LITERATUU. 

The  several  courses  in  this  department  make  up  the  general  educational  or  col- 
lege course.  Their  main  aim  is  to  furnish  such  a  liberal  education  as  may  best  fit 
students  either  for  the  mastery  of  the  special  courses  in  the  arts,  or  for  the  general 
duties  of  life.  The  final  composition  and  acyustment  of  this  central  course  will 
demand  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  confiicting  views  which  prevail  as  to 
relative  values  of  different  branches  of  learning,  and  the  consequent  disposition  to 
scout  some  as  useless,  and  to  magnify  others  as  of  overshadowing  importance,  make 
it  requisite  for  us  to  recur  briefly  to  some  fundamental  principles  which  ought  to 
control  our  selection. 
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Ike  biovMgea  eonaidervd  as  instnoMntoof  mIIiim  or  adoMtkui,  aay  bt  braadly 
povped  into  four  grand  diTialonfl,  as  follows : 
1.  Hataiml  aciaooea,  or  acianeea  of  obaerTation  and  ezparinaiii, 
i.  JbAcjaatica^  or  tlie  aoianoe  of  imaglnatloii  and  ealoalation. 
I.   Lingnstie  and  philological  aoieneoSi  or  tha  adenoaa  of  fonnal  aipcearioo. 
4   Fhiloaopbioal  and  apeenlatiTa  toienoaai  or  iha  acianoaa  of  oooadooroaM  and 
idcctioa. 

%Mdk  fom  of  knowledge  affecta  oaltore  bj  two  aeparate  maiboda.    lint,  by  tba 
Uadand  extent  of  the  exeroiae  ite  study  allbrda  tba  mind,  and,  secondly,  by  tba 
eidtiBf  lad  atimnlailng  eflbct  of  its  proper  idesa.    Same  stadias  are  eblefly  vala- 
•Ue  for  te  former,  and  others  for  the  latter  use. 

Ibe  Mtval  adencea,  or  acianeea  of  nature,  embracing  natural  biatory,  ebemlstfy, 
■■bBal  pUlosophy,  geology,  pbysloal  geography  and  oranograpby,  especially  aiar- 
OM  OHi  caltirate  the  powers  of  obserration,  daasiitcation  and  IndnctiTe  reasoning. 
IW  nslbematieal  atndlea,  embracing  both  pure  and  applied  matbematioa,  ezereiaa 
JBd  derelop  tha  eepaciiy  to  form  and  combine  abetract  oonceptions,  and  caltiTate 
lbs  dedsetire  raaaon.  They  also  promote  habits  of  mental  concentration  and  ooa- 
tlmutyefthoBgbt. 

Liagoatae  stadiea  edoeate  the  discriminatire  Jadgment,  and  derelop  the  power 
bath  of  the  esinreaBion  and  reception  of  thought  They  train,  also,  the  fbcnlty  of 
disnzsTe  reiaoning,  and  help  to  giTc  to  the  mental  action  a  precision  and  dear- 
nesi  not  ocherviae  to  be  gained. 

The  philosophical  and  specalatiTe  sciences,  embracing  mental  and  moral  phlloao- 
phy,  and  historical  and  social  science,  address  themselTes  to  minds  already  well 
Bwtared,  and  powerftiUy  exercise  the  reflectiTe  facolties.  They  especially  derelop 
the  habit  of  looking  for  the  fondamental  and  essential,  in  facts  and  things ;  of  inrea- 
tigatiBg  the  real  nature  and  causes  of  social  and  Tital  phenomena,  and  of  that 
nsBoaingfrom  the  contingent  and  the  probable,  which  goes  among  us  by  the  name 
of  **  ecmmon  aense." 

If  «e  turn  now  to  note  the  other  educational  force  found  in  these  sereral  daases 
of  kaovledge— the  rtimttlating  power  of  their  proper  ideas— wa  shall  find  an  equal 
dircfiity  ia  the  idnd  and  degree  of  their  inflnence ;  the  philoeophicd  studies  being, 
to  te  B^ori^  of  mature  minds,  the  most  stimulating,  and  the  mathematicd  the 


Bitard  sdance  gires  us  a  knowledge  of  pbysicd  facts  and  phenomena,  and  of  tha 

gHit  foreea  and  laws  of  nature  underlying  these.    This  knowledge  has  in  all  ages 

the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  awakened  the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  phjsicd 

It  has  also  excited  the  most  wild  and  extraragant  speculations. 

Ae  matbematica  aiford  us  only  the  knowledge  of  the  abstract  relations  of  quantity 

and  number,  and  of  certdn  formulas  of  andysis.    It  Is  by  its  problems  that  this 

aeicBce  exdtea  the  mantd  aotivitlea.    Ite  ideas  lie  mostly  inert  in  the  mind,  except 

when  wanted  aa  Instruments  of  cdculatlon. 

Laagui^^  like  matbematica.  Is  mdnly  concerned  with  relations;  but  it  Is  with 

the  rdationa  of  ideaa  and  thougfata  in  dl  departmenta  of  knowledge.    The  study  of 

la  the  atndy  of  the  connections,  as  well  as  of  the  expression,  of  thought. 

r;aa  /.  Btnart  Mill  baa  justly  obierred,  is  "incipient  logic.**    But  language 

is  the  matntm^tU  and  the  ticn-koimy  as  well  as  the  veMeU  of  thought    It  is  full  of 

hjsloiy,  pbiloeophy,  science  and  poetry.     It  powerfully  stimulates  the  thinking 
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piooeflset  bj  the  laeiliiief  it  aiTordB  for  the  mtnofactiire  m  well  tm  the  commeroe  of 
thoagbt. 

But  no  knowledge  so  profoundly  stirs  and  stimulates  the  haman  mind  as  the  great 
questions  with  which  philosophy  and  history  hare  to  do.  These  questions  come 
down  to  OS  from  those  great  central  heights  of  truth,  unattainable,  it  may  be,  in 
their  hearen-piercing  summits,  but  still  irresistibly  attracting  all  great  tbinkeiv, 
and  calling  for  the  mightiest  eiforts  of  the  human  intelligence  in  the  struggle  to 
master  their  mysterious  and  still  unsolred  problems. 

It  seems  too  obvious  to  need  further  argument  that  a  true  educational  conrae 
must  include  these  four  classes  of  studies,  and  that  if  we  would  send  forth  a  body  of 
thoroughly  educated  agriculturists,  to  stand  as  the  peers  of  the  educated  men  foond 
in  other  professions,  we  must  give  our  students  the  benefits  of  a  course  with  its  full 
proportionate  measure  of  each  of  these  elements.  '*  It  is  an  ancient  and  unirereal 
observation,'*  said  that  great  thinker  and  teacher.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  *'  It  is  an 
ancient  and  universal  observation,  that  different  studies  cultivate  the  mind  to  a 
different  development ;  and  as  the  end  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  general  and  har- 
monious evolution  of  its  faculties  and  capacities  in  their  relative  subordination,  the 
folly  has  accordingly  been  long  and  generally  denounced,  which  would  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  result,  by  the  partial  application  of  certain  partial  studies.*'  Testi- 
mony could  be  multiplied  on  this  point  from  the  world's  greatest  thinkers. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  branches  in  each  of  these  great  classes  of  studies 
be  included  in  the  course.  Provided  that  each  class  is  represented  in  something 
like  its  due  proportion,  we  are  at  liberty  to  select  of  two  kindred  studies,  of  nearly 
equal  disciplinary  power,  that  one  which  most  conduces  to  the  special  uses  we  have 
in  view.  In  making  up  a  course  for  the  Industrial  University,  we  may  wisely  and 
safely  depart  from  the  common  college  curriculum ;  and,  without  losing  any  of  ita 
real  advantages,  may  gain  much  special  a.«istance  for  our  industrial  courses. 

STUDIES  OV  THK  UNIYIBSITr  C0UB8I. 

In  Physical  Sciences,  the  course  should  embrace  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  geology  ^nd  physics,  not  in  the  stinted  measure  and  nearly  useless  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  usually  taught,  but  with  such  extent  and  thoroughness  as  shall 
give  students  a  practical  comprehension  and  knowledge  of  each.  The  scientific  far- 
mer or  mechanic  should  be  a  good  naturalist. 

In  Mathematics,  beside  algebra  and  geometry,  the  student  of  agriculture  needs 
trigonometry  and  land  surveying ;  while  the  mechanic  and  civil  engineer  require 
also  analytical  geometry,  mechanics  and  the  calculus.  These  studies,  therefore, 
should  find  place  in  this  general  course. 

In  Language,  the  course  should  embrace  a  thorough  study  of  our  own  language,  its 
rhetoric  and  literature. 

Of  Modern  Languages,  it  should  include  the  French  and  German,  taught  with  such 
thoroughness  that  the  student  may  read  them  with  ease,  and  converse  in  them  with 
•ome  facility.  The  scientific  agriculturist  ought  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
iresh  discoveries  of  the  French  and  Qerman  men  of  science.  He  is  shut  out  from 
the  best  scientific  thinkers  of  the  age,  and  from  many  of  the  best  sources  of  know- 
ledge, if  he  can  not  read  the  languages  of  France  and  Oermany.  And  the  prevalent 
ase  of  these  languages  in  our  own  country,  among  large  masses  of  our  popuIatioHi 
gives  to  their  study  an  additional  value. 
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Tlie  Latin  languftge,  both  because  it  enien  00  largely  into  ovr  own  and  other 

■ttdeni  laognages,  and  because  it  is  to  such  an  extent  the  language  of  science,  will 

a  place  in  the  eonrse.    As  an  instrument  of  linguistic  culture,  it  great! j 

modem  languages,  and  its  literature  is  of  perennial  Talue.     When  well 

tn^t,  DO  study  more  ricUy  rewards  the  student.    The  Greek  should  be  aiTordedf 

it  leait  as  an  optional  stud/,  to  all  who  desire  to  pursue  it    It  will  never  lose  its 

ntae  in  the  eyes  of  the  highest  grade  of  scholars. 

Mental  and  MormI  Philosophy,   Logic,  History,  Political  Economy,  CItII  Polity, 
aad Ceastitational  Law,  will  all  properly  enter  into  the  course  as  philosophical  and 
t^eeaUtiTe  studies,  and  because  of  their  high  practical  yalues. 

JLecnne,  composed  of  these  studies,  reaching  through  four  years,  will  fully  equal, 
iaili^iseiplinarj  power,  the  ordinary  college  coune,  and  be  of  much  more  value 
to  tke  etodent  of  tiie  industrial  arts. 

h  tteaa  almost  idle  to  say,  we  admit,  many  of  these  studies  are  not  neeeMary  to 
tie  nere  practical  farmer.  Latin  will  not  help  a  man  to  hold  the  plow,  nor  will 
■eatal  philosophy  teach  how  to  fatten  hogs.  But,  we  reiterate,  the  Industrial  Uni 
Tenky  it  not  needed  and  was  not  founded  for  the  common  education  of  men, 
fsnners  sr  ethers.  **The  liberal  and  practical  education**  proposed  by  Congress 
win  reqdreall  the  amplitude  of  study  here  described. 

It  is  not  insisted  that  all  students  shall  take  this  general  course,  thonglr  it  it 
stNOgly  recommended.  Students  may  take  up  special  courses  without  stopping  to 
eonplete  this,  just  as  they  may  take  a  medical  or  law  course  at  any  other  University, 
without  first  graduating  from  the  college  course. 

The  gpecial  courses  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  will  comprehend  many  of  the 
■tidies  belonging  to  the  general  course,  and  they  may  be  so  arranged  that  a  diligent 
ttadent,  of  good  abilities,  while  pursuing  the  regular  Uidversity  course,  may  also 
takeap  and  carA'  forward  one  of  the  special  technical  courses.  The  ntadies  of  the 
UiiveTaity  course  being  the*  minimum  of  study  required  to  entitle  the  student  to 
refalar  standing,  it  will  be  found  that  many  students  can  perform,  successfully^ 
mofe  than  this  minimsm. 

6f  futher  arranging  the  special  courses  so  as  to  connect  them  with  the  last  three 
years  of  the  University  course,  and  by  bringing  them,  as  far  a  practicable,  into  the 
liil  and  winter  session,  we  may  comply  with  the  provision  of  the  law,  and  also 
iBev  Btadeots  of  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,  alone,  to  complete  their  special 
<adfesin  a  three  years'  course. 

OPTIONAL  AlTD  8SLBCT  COUMn. 

The  opinion  gathers  cnrrr ncy  that  students  of  mature  age  and  eiperience  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  select  for  themselves  such 
studies  as  they  may  need,  and  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  successfully  with  the 
regular  classes  in  those  studiea  It  may  sometimes  also  occur  that  persons  will 
Mre  to  enter  the  anlYersity  simply  to  attend  some  course  of  lectures,  or  to  attain 
ttiin^t  Into  some  agricultural  or  other  industrial  process,  as  the  budding,  grafting 
Wfruahigof  trees,  the  management  of  a  grapery,  etc.  Such  students  {«hould  be 
faiaJAed  with  all  the  faciUties  connsteot  with  the  good  order  of  the  institution. 


\ 
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QUAUnCATIONS  TOR  ADMISSION. 

The  question  of  the  qualifications  required  for  adaniasion  to  the  UnWersity  Is  one 
demanding  careful  consideration.  These  requirements  should  not  be  so  high  as  to 
yirtually  exclude  those  who  might  successfully  pursue  the  course  of  studies,  nor  so 
low  as  to  permit  those  who  are  unprepared  to  profit  by  a  residence  at  the  Inetitn- 
tion,  and  whose  time  would  be  uselessly  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  stodies 
beyond  their  comprehension. 

The  law  prescribes  that  *'  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction  in  any  of  ^e 
departments  of  the  University,  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  llftee& 
years,  and  who  shall  not  preyiously  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  eaeh  ot 
the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.**     The  cona- 
mittee  understand  this  language,  not  as  fixing  definitely  the  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion, but  only  as  determining  their  lowest  limit.    The  Trustees  may  require  both  m 
maturer  age  and  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship,  wheneyer,  in  their  estimation,  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Uniyersity  require  it    It  would  certainly  be  batter 
if  students  neyer  entered  college  under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but  the  ayerage  ago 
of  those  applying  for  admission  will  doubtless  be  aboye  this,  without  any  spect&l 
rule  requiring  it.     Experience  shows  that  students  who  enter  college  at  a  less  age 
than  that  here  indicated,  are  often  injured  by  being  thrown  so  early  into  the  indis- 
oriminate  associations  and  powerful  stimulation  of  college  life.    The  Uniyersity  is 
the  place  for  men  rather  than  for  mere  boys. 

It  seems  requisite  that  two  diflbrent  sets  of  qualifications  shall  be  prescribed:  the 
one  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  simply  the  studies  of  some  select  or  partial 
course,  and  the  other  for  candidates  for  the  regular  Uniyersity  courses. 

1.      QUALIFICATIONS  VOB  ADMISSION  TO  8BLB0T  COURS^p. 

Students  may  properly  be  admitted  to  take  some  select  course,  on  passing  s 
thorough  examination  in  the  common  school  branches  of  reading,  writing^  arithmetio, 
geography  and  grammar,  and  on  evidence  of  solBcient  maturity  and  intelligence 
to  pursue  successfully  the  studies  selected  by  them. 

2.      ADMISSION  TO  BKOITLAB  TrNiyiBSITr  C017B8S8.  ' 

While  the  Oommittee  would  wish  to  open  the  University  as  widely  as  possible  to 
the  youth  of  the  State,  they  can  not  forget  that  its  real  utility  will  depend  on  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  As  it  can  not  legally  do 
common  school  work,  so  neither  ought  it  to  undertake  to  do  the  work  already  pro- 
vided for  in  the  public  high  schools.  It  would  prove  a  most  sorry  blunder  if  in  our 
too  eager  desire  to  popularize  the  Institution,  and  under  pretence  of  bringing  its 
advantages  within  the  easy  reach  of  all,  we  should  create  a  gigantic  and  expensive 
high  school,  and,  having  thus  consumed  our  means,  should  fail  to  make  any  Univer- 
sity at  all  It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  University  is  to  do  the  higher  aod 
scientific  work  required  of  it,  that  it  shall  leave  the  preparatory  work  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  public  high  schools  ^nd  academies  of  the  State ;  else  it  may  fritter 
away  its  funds  and  its  teaching  forces,  on  the  mere  elementary  work  already  suffi- 
ciently provided  for,  and  leave  undone  all  the  great  work  which  we  ask  at  its  hands 
for  scientific  agriculture  and  industrial  arts. 
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Yhe  reatoDftUe  eoosftnietioii  of  the  ttftlato  is,  that  while  the  U&iTenitj  shell  not 
eonprehend  the  ordlnery  oommon  school  studies,  it  ahtll  so  smnge  its  teites  of 
sdmission  tiist  the  publio  sehools  Bwy  be  sUe  to  meet  them,  end  thet  there  be  left 
wo  mbridged  ohasm  between  the  body  of  the  State  school  ajstem  and  the  Uni- 
Tenltj  at  its  heed. 

la  the  better  elass  of  pablic  schools  there  are  now  teaght,  not  only  Grammar, 

Osography  and  Arithmetic,  but  also  Algebra,  Geometry,  Ketnral  Philosophy,  History 

of  the  United  States,  and  Hnman  Physiology,  and  in  very  many  of  them  the  Latin 

IsBgnage.   All  these  may  properly  be  prescribed,  therefore,  as  preparatory  studies 

&r  the  TJobecsity.    They  are  all  so  elementary  in  character  as  to  come  within  the 

Msy  eomprehenaion  of  students  nnder  fifteen  yeais  of  age ;  they  all  need  to  be 

>^>^w<l  ■•  pfcparations  fbr  mastering  the  UniTersity  course ;  and  they  may  all  be 

HeeeaiAiUj  taught  in  publlo  high  schools.   In  the  Latin,  the  quality  of  the  scholaiahip 

^ttaioed,  raiher  than  the  ({uantity  of  the  readfaig,  may  wisely  be  made  the  test,  and 

thsitidsBt  ahonld  be  admitted  who  can  construe  readily  any  passage  in  Oieero^ 

Stiect  QrttioiM,  or  Yirgil's  Geoigics  and  ^neid. 

Ihe  prcpaiatory  oourse  abore  indicated,  differs  from  that  ordinarily  prescribed 
fitf  admiiBon  to  colleges,  in  (the  omiBsion  of  the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  ezten- 
■on  of  tlia  requirements  in  mathematics  and  other  studies.  It  is  belicTed  that  tMs 
▼ariatloB  will  not  only  better  adapt  the  preparation  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Uairenity,  but  will  adjust  the  UniTerslty  much  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  ftiidies  BOW  generally  taught  in  our  public  high  schools.  These  schools  unirer- 
safly  teach  Gemnetry  and  Algebra ;  but  only  in  a  few  cases  teach  Greek  to  any 
grsit  extent  The  grade  of  scholarship  reqnlred  for  admission  will  thus  be  made  as 
Ugh  as  that  reqoired  at  other  'Umrerslties,  though  made  up  of  different  elements. 
To  Bake  the  work  of  the  Industrial  UniTcreity  thorough  and  complete,  demands  that 
the  preparation  for  it  shall  be  also  full  and  sufBcient 

The  argument  for  an  eloTated  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  gains  great 
foe  from  ihe  fact,  that  until  the  student  has  made  as  much  progress  as  this  prepara- 
tory eowRBe  requires,  he  has  not  usually  formed  his  purpose  and  tested  his  strength 
tsd  ability  to  pursue  a  oourse  of  liberal  or  scientific  study.  The  history  of  prepara- 
toiy  idiools  is  full  of  proof  tliat  many  of  those  who  set  out  for  a  Oollege  course 
Mop  riiort  of  the  Oollege  doors.  Science,  like  scripture,  has  its  *'  stony  ground  ** 
k>vtn,  who  at  fhrst  receiye  the  word  with  joy,  but  who,  when  the  hot  sun  of  hard 
Mr  is  up,  wither  away.  If  our  doors  must  be  held  open  to  CTcry  half-taught  youth 
vho  ifl  seized  with  a  sudden  ambition  to  "go  to  the  UniTerslty,*'  our  halls  will  be 
tooded  annually  with  fresh  hosts  of  mere  tyros,  who  will  stay  only  long  enough  to 
minifest  their  unfitness  for  the  place,  and  then  go  forth  to  shame  the  Institution 
vluwe  itadents  they  will  claim  to  have  been ;  thus  mining  its  reputation,  afier  help- 
ing to  destroy  or  impair  its  usefulness. 

Among  this  host  of  short-liyed  **  students  of  the  Industrial  Unirenity  "  the  State 
^1  look  in  rain  for  that  long  line  of  graduates — the  ripe  and  scholarly  leaders  in 
her  agriculture  and  her  great  industries — ^which  she  has  hoped  to  see  proceed  annu- 
ally from  the  UniTcrsity  halls. 

The  Comndttee  are  confident  that  no  person  who  properly  considers  the  amount 
of  more  fanportant  work  which  the  TTniTcrsity  has  to  accomplish,  will  wish  to  see  its 
fiveos  dlTcrted  to  the  teaching  of  theie  elementary  branches  which  the  high  schools 
■Ay  properly  claim  as  their  own  ground ;  and  certainly  no  one  who  desires  the  suc- 
«oss  of  the  Unirersity,  as  a  great  scientific  and  industrial  college,  will  wish  to  see 
itndenU  entering  its  classes  with  less  preparation  than  is  here  prescribed. 
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It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  this  does  not  forbid  etadentt  of  ini table  maturity 
experience  to  come  to  the  Uniyereity  to  take  a  few  select  studies,  without  paosin 
an  examination  in  Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics  named. 

HONORABT  8CB0LABSHIPS. 

The  law  for  the  organisation  of  the  Uniyersity  proyides  that  "  each  county  in  lit 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  honorary  scholarship  in  the  Uniyersity,  for  the  benefl 
of  the  descendants  of  soldiers  and  seamen  who  seryed  in  the  armies  and  navies  « 
the  United  States  daring  the  late  rebellion;  preference  being  giyen  to  the  childre: 
of  such  soldiers  and  seamen  as  are  deceased  or  disabled ;  and  the  Board  of  Trustee 
may,  from  time  to  time,  add  to  the  number  of  honorary  scholarships,  when,  in  thei 
judgment,  such  additions  will  not  embarrass  the  finances  of  the  Uniyersity ;  nor  neei 
these  additions  be  confined  to  the  desoendents  of  soldiers  or  seamen.  Such  scholat 
ships  to  be  filled  by  transfer  from  the  common  schools  of  said  county,  of  such  pupiL 
as  shall,  upon  public  examination,  to  be  conducted  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  ih4 
Uniyersity  may  determine,  be  decided  to  haye  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  li 
the  tranches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  who  shall  b< 
of  good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age.''  These  scholarship! 
entitle  the  incumbents  to  free  tuition  for  three  years. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Regent,  in  connection  with  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  prepare  examination  papers,  and  tran:^it  the  same  Uj 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  county,  who,  with  other  examinera, 
appointed  by  the  Regent  and  Superintendent,  will  see  that  the  examinations  sw« 
properly  conducted,  and  will  return  the  papers,  with  the  written  answers  of  the 
seyeral  candidates  and  with  such  testimonials  as  they  may  present,  to  the  Regent, 
who  shall  determine  on  the  papers  and  notify  the  successful  candidates  of  their 
appointment. 

A.  competitiye  examination,  thus  uniform  in  character  and  thus  fairly  conducted, 
can  not  but  react  with  a  most  healthful  stimulation  upon  the  public  school  intenasta 
of  the  State ;  and  this  stimulation  will  be  increased  by  a  publication  of  the  names 
of  the  schools  in  which  the  successful  candidates  were  prepared,  and  the  teachers 
by  whom  they  were  taught.  In  case  any  counties  shall  neglect  to  send  students  on 
their  scholarships,  the  Regent  may  be  authorized  to  award  such  scholarships,  for  the 
year,  to  suitable  candidates  from  other  counties. 

OHABQia  FOR  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  XZPXNSSS. 

The  Committee  would  rejoice  if  the  condition  of  our  funds  and  the  proyisions  of 
the  law  would  permit  the  Uniyersity  to  be  made  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  they  conlially  recommend  that  its  tuition  be  made  thus  free  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment ;  and  that  from  the  outset  the  charges  be  made  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with  justice  to  the  Institution  itself. 

The  charges  in  American  Colleges  range  from  a  few  dollars  per  annum  to  seyeral 
hundreds.  In  Yale  College  the  annual  fees  amount  to  $86.  The  annual  fees  at  Har- 
yard  are  |188.  At  the  Michigan  Uniyersity  each  student  pays  a  matriculation  fee 
of  |10,  and  an  annual  fee  of  $5.  At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  the  tuition 
is  free  for  citizens  of  the  State.  Students  from  other  States  pay  $20  per  annum. 
All  students  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  |5.  The  proposed  fees  for  the  Cornell  Uni- 
yersity are  $20  a  year  for  tuition ;  matriculation  fee  $16. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Academic  year  be  diyided  into  two  semi- 
annual sessions,  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  and  that  the  tuition  and  other  fees  for 
each  session  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates : 
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toitadaitelhmoClMrStatai^  $10  parteim. Mperi 

VWiadfdeatoli^canand  wannlqsof  pabUerooms,  ftc^fSpartann 10    *'      " 

l\v  tooB  rent,  9t  per  term It    •*       " 

Tbet  recommend^  also,  that  a  matricuUtion  fee  of  $10  be  charged  to  each  Btadent 
m  ^nt  eoteriog  the  Institution.  This  fee  is  nerer  charged  a  second  time,  but,  once 
paid,  entitles  the  student  to  all  the  priYileges  of  membership  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Stadeots  on  the  ''honorary  scholarships"  will  paj  the  matriculation  fee  and 
chiiges  for  room  rent  and  incidentals,  bat  will  be  charged  nothing  for  tuition. 

BOARDINO  DBPASTKBirr. 

TheWUiiig  18  proTided  with  the  necessary  rooms  for  a  boarding  department. 

It  UWiiev«4  that  in  a  abort  time  we  may  wholly  dispense  with  this  department, 

CTen  if  it  Bast  be  opened  at  the  outset.      Suitable  boarding  houses  will  doubtless 

i    sow  fpriag  ip  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  rooms  in  the  University  building  may 

be  ippn^ated  to  more  pablic  and  proper  uses. 

STUDUnS*  ROOMS. 

There  tre  in  the  UniTersity  buildings  sixty-six  rooms  designed  for  students*  dor- 
■itoriey.  etffh  dormitory  being  calculated  to  accommodate  two  students.  These 
ncD§  MTt  without  furniture.  It  is  customary  to  leave  students  to  provide  their  own 
fcraiture,  as  they  will  ordinarily  take  better  care  of  their  own  property  than  they 
win  of  that  belonging  to  a  public  Institution. 

UASXJAL  LABOR  STSTHf. 

Oae  of  the  most  important  snd  difficult  questions  concerning  the  organisation  of 
the  University,  is  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  manual  labor  system.  It  is  true 
that  the  attempt  to  connect  manuiJ  labor  with  schools  has,  in  many  instances,  failed; 
bst  die  nature  and  extent  of  this  failure  have  not  been  generally  understood.  It 
hM  lot  failed  becanse  the  students  were  unwilling  to  work,  nor  because  the  work 
wii  iBJwions  either  to  their  health  or  culture.  It  has  simply  failed  to  pay.  The 
labor  of  students  was  found  unprofitable. 

The  high  saccesB  and  utility  of  the  labor  system,  as  practiced  at  the  Michigan 
Igricoltural  College,  has,  in  the  minds  of  your  committee,  fully  demonstrated  its 
fessiMlity  and  ralue ;  and  they  would  heartily  recommend  its  adoption  here,  pro- 
vided similar  cooditions  can  be  secured.  There,  each  student  is  required  by  law  to 
vock  three  hours  a  day,  unle^^s  excused  on  account  of  sickness.  The  professors 
aceoBpaay  the  students  to  the  garden  or  field,  and  participate  in  and  direct  the 
work,  vbieh  is  made  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught  in  the  lecture  rooms.  Wages, 
aeeorcfi]^  to  the  ralue  of  the  work  done,  not  exceeding  seven  and  a  half  cents  an 
hovr,  are  allowed  the  student,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of 
the  expense  of  his  schooling  by  his  labor.  Even  there  the  work  has  never  yet 
proved  remuneratire  to  the  institution,  though  it  annually  approaches  nearer  this 
ttsalt 

It  ibooJd  be  added  that  the  manual  labor  system,  as  practiced  at  the  above  named 
institation,  has  been  carefully  inspected  by  gentlemen  sent  from  several  of  tho 
Sistera  States,  sod  has  been  warmly  commended,  in  their  published  leports,  as 
eBiine&tly  satisfactory  and  successful. 

Ac  chief  adrantages  of  the  labor  system  aro  these : 

1.    It  promotes  the  physical  heslth  and  dcTelopment  of  the  student. 
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S.  It  cnltiyates  habita  of  indastry,  and,  kaeping  the  atadant  Inured  to  muaoiiltt 
eifort,  rendera  hia  return  to  the  farm,  or  other  phyrical  labor,  nataral  and  emaj. 
This  IB  a  point  of  mach  iinportance,  if  we  wish  auoceiBftillj  to  torn  the  tidea  of  oda- 
oated  life  into  the  industrial  emplojmenta. 

8.  When  made,  as  in  the  agricultural  course,  to  bear  upon  the  studies  pursued, 
it  creates  a  practical  interest  in,  and  comprehension  of,  those  studies,  whi(&  caa 
not  be  obtained  by  mere  abstract  study. 

4.  When  pursued,  as  here  recommended,  in  the  society  of  intelligent  clasa-maiei 
and  teachera,  and  lighted  with  a  Icnowledge  of  the  reaaon  of  eyery  proceaa,  it  is  nol 
only  pleasant,  but  comes  to  be  seen  aa  noble  and  dignified ;  and  thus  the  sentimenl 
of  honor  to  labor  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind. 

5.  It  aids  the  student  to  pay  hia  own  way,  and  cultiyates  in  him  the  feeling  ol 
manly  independence. 

These  considerations  are  so  important  that  they  incline  us  to  recommend  its  intro- 
duction, even  though  it  should  fail  to  pay  all  the  expenses  attending  it.  But  il 
proper  care  is  taken  not  to  establish  too  high  a  rate  of  compensation,  the  committee 
are  not  wilhout  hope  that  no  loaa  need  result,  eyen  if  no  profit  ia  gained, 

'  APPABATUS  or  ILL178TRATIOH  AXD  DISTaUCTION. 

Each  department  in  the  Uniyersity  will  require,  besides  the  general  cabinets  or 
collections,  some  means  of  illustration  and  instruction  peculiar  to  itself  For  gene- 
ral study  of  the  natural  aciencea  there  will  be  needed  full  and  well  classified  collec- 
tions of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology,  in  botany  and  in  the  yarioua  brandies 
of  zoology. 

The  departments  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  will  require,  in  addition,  cabinets 
of  seeds,  grasses,  grains  and  fruits ;  models  or  drawings  of  farming  and  garden  im- 
plements, of  farm  buildings,  and  plans  of  farms,  gardena,  celebrated  parka,  and 
landscape  gardens,  etc. ;  and  apecimens  and  drawlnga  of  yarious  breeds  of  domestic 
animala. 

The  department  of  mechanica  and  ciyil  engineering,  will  demand  a  cabinet  of 
modela  and  drawings  of  machinery,  architectural  plans  and  plana  of  roads,  bridges 
and  other  structures,  and  specimens  of  building  materiala,  aa  the  yarious  woods, 
marbles,  granites  and  more  common  building  stones. 

The  military  department  will  require  its  specimens  or  drawings  of  the  yarious 
kinds  of  arms  and  military  structures,  together  with  plana  of  celebrated  battle-fields, 
sieges,  encampments,  etc 

The  department  of  fine  arts  will  require  caats,  photographa  or  engrayings  of  the 
great  master-pieces  in  art  These  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  and  original 
drawings,  paintings  and  sculptures  will,  in  due  time,  be  added.  The  healthfsl, 
refining  and  stimulating  infiuence  of  such  oollectiona  on  the  minda  of  the  young, 
must  be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  common  working  apparatus  of  instruction  must  embrace  a  good  set  of  chemi- 
oal  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  prominence  due  to  chemistry  in  such  an 
ioatitution  as  this,  will  demand  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  a  separate  and  ault- 
able  building  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  such  aa  exista  at  Harvard,  Yale  and  Amberat, 
and  at  the  Michigan  Uniyersity. 

The  experimental  farms,  orcharda  and  gardena,  with  the  aeyeral  stock  bama, 
yards,  pena,  etc. ;  the  mechanio  ahopa,  toola  and  maohliiery ;  the  military  anna  and 
parade  grounda ;  the  engineer's  tools,  and  the  model  oonnting  house,  will  Aimiah  the 
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tttiqi  aEppantaa  fbr  teachiai^  in  the  aereiml  leading  departmeDU  of  tpeeiAl 
nfltrtetion. 

Astbe  eoUection  of  eabinate  is  a  work  of  yetrs,  It  U  imporUnt  thai  It  begin  at 
OMt,  and  that  applicattoiiB  for  dnplioate  tpeoimeiia,  casta,  etc.,  be  made  aa  eariy  aa 
pnelieable,  vhereTer  they  may  be  obtained.  The  IHenda  of  the  UniTerrity  in  the 
TBisBi  eeetkms  of  the  State  would  doubtlesa  donate  many  ipecbnena,  if  a  brief  eir- 

cebr,  eontalning  a  statement  of  onr  wanta,  and  inatmotions  for  packing  and  for- 

wBidiiig,  vera  aent  out. 

The  cfiBBittee  were  also  inatraeted  *'  to  aoggeat  a  facilty"  for  the  UniTenity.  In 
the  ca^  voik  of  orgaiiising  the  inatitution,  there  ia  no  more  difficult  or  Import- 
ant flit  ftaa  thia  On  the  character  and  abilitj  of  ita  facalty,  will  the  character 
and  saeccai  of  the  XTniTeraity  depend,  more  than  upon  all  other  circmnatanoea 
tiktt  lofeiher.  Baildinga,  cabineta,  librariea  and  rich  endowments  will  be  all  in 
viiB,  a  the  fiTing  agenta — ^the  professors— be  not  men  of  ripe  attainments,  fine  enl- 
ist end  eaiinent  teaching  powera 

KmncioBS  applications  haye  already  flowed  in  npon  the  committee,  but  the  time 
has  bees  qeiie  too  brief,  rince  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boanl»  to  allow  any  saoh 
livi  aad  extensiTO  inqniries  aa  wonld  justify  the  committee  In  presenting  any 
at  tins  time.    Self-nominated  eaadidatea  will  always  be  abundant,  but  the 
we  want  will  need  to  be  sought  for  as  with  lighted  candlea    The  incumbent  of 
aptofcasurt  chair  ahoald  be  no  ordinary  man.    In  this,  its  cliief  seat  of  learning.  In 
vhich  it  proposes  to  proTide  for  the  highest  education  of  its  sons,  and  from  which , 
IS  a  great  center  of  science,  it  seeks  to  diffuse  light  to  all  the  great  fields  of  its  la- 
the State  needs  men  of  the  highest  type,  ss  scholars  and  as  men.    The 
Lons  of  CTCiy  candidate  for  a  professorship  must  be  rigidly  scrutinised 
without  fear  or  faror ;   and  none  but  men  of  tried  and  proven  ability  must  be 
adautted  to  a  place.    Older  and  ordinary  colleges  may  do  with  aecond  rate  men ; 
thia  UaiTeraity  can  only  aucceed  with  the  best  men. 

A  geod  college  pro&asor  should  haTs  the  three-fold  qualifloation  of  eminent  and 
czieaaTe  scholarship,  at  least  in  his  department;  thoroughly  tested  ability  to 
teach;  and  high-toned,  gentlemanly  cliaracter  and  culture.  The  first  two  are  Indifl- 
penaabie  qualifications ;  tlie  third  will  noTcr  be  OTcrlooked  by  those  who  haTe 
■aafced  how  inentably  and  ineffaceably  the  teacher  impresses  his  manners  and 
habits  upon  liis  pupils.  If  culture  is  the  better  part  of  education,  high-toned  char- 
aeler  and  genuine  courtesy  of  manner  and  feeling  are  the  better  part  of  culture. 

The  number  of  professors  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  endowments  and 
the  eoneeqoent  ability  to  pay  salariea  Until  the  Truatees  shall  determine  upon  the 
Apoaition  of  the  land  scrip,  and  thus  approximately  determine  the  prospeotive 
extent  of  its  Innda,  this  question  of  the  numerical  force  of  the  faculty  must  vemain 


The  corps  of  instraetion  may  properiy  embrace  four  classes  of  teachers:   1st. 

■Tbij/iiiPii^  or  principal  instructors  in  each  department  of  atady.    Sd.    AmtlmU 

Pnfiuan — ^younger,  or  leas  accomplished  teachers,  employed  in  sub-departmantSy 

or  to  aid  in  departments  in  which  the  work  can  not  be  fblly  done  by  one  man.    8d. 

Iddmwn^  or  non-raeldent  Professorft-^men  eminent  in  some  speciality  of  art  or 

g^^i.ff^  vho  may  be  employed  torisit  the  UniYeraity  at  specified  seasons,  and  give 
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courses  of  lectures.    4th.     Tuton,  or  young  men,   emplojed  temporarilj  to  gire 
instruction  in  the  more  elementary  studies. 

The  Committee  would  indicate  the  following  as  among  the  more  important  de- 
partments or  chairs  of  instruction  : 

1.  The  Professorship  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Agricutturo. 

2.  **  •'  of  Horticulture. 
8.       **            "          of  Analytical  and  Practical  Mechanics. 


4. 
6. 


it  M 


of  Mllititfr  Tactics  and  Bngineerlng. 
of  Civil  Bngineering. 

6.  "  *'  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phvsiology. 

7.  "  **  of  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 


8.       **  *'  of  Mathematics. 

•«.       "  "  of  Chemistry. 


10. 
11. 


of  Oeology.  Mlserslogy  and  Physical  Geography, 
of  BnglLw  Tiangnage  and  literature. 


12.  **  ^*  of  Mo  em  Languages. 

18.  **  "  of  Ancient  Langiiaees. 

14.  *'  *'  of  History  and  Social  Science. 

16.  "  **  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Committee  would  suggest  the  following  lectureships : 

1.  The  Lectureship  of  Veterinary  Science. 

9.       M  ''        of  Commercial  Science. 

8.       ''  ''        of  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.       <*  "        of  Constitutional,  OommerdaTand  Ruxal  Law. 

Several  of  these  departments  may,  at  the  outset,  be  represented  by  the  same  man. 
The  professor  of  Botsny  may  also  be  professor  of  Horticulture ;  and  the  professor 
of  Zoology  may  fill,  likewise,  the  chair  of  Practical  Agriculture.  Civil  and  military 
engineering  may  be  united  in  one  chair;  and  the  professor  of  Chemistry  may  teach 
also  Mineralogy  or  Meteorology. 

The  professor  of  Practical  Agriculture  should  be  the  superintendent  of  the  experi- 
mental farm,  with  such  foremen  and  other  laborers  under  him  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  plans.    The  farm  is  his  laboratory  and  apparatus  of  instruction,  bj 
which  ho  illustrates  the  scientific  principles  and  theories  which  he  teaches,  and 
demonstrates  both  the  truth  and  the  value  of  his  doctrines.     His  plans  for  the  treat 
ment  of  each  field  and  crop,  and  for  the  several  experiments  to  be  tried,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Regent  and  Faculty,  and  after  careful  discussion  and  final  adoption 
by  them,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee,  should  be  put  on  record  as  the  settled 
plan  for  that  season,  to  be  carried  out  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  its  progress  and  results  fully  recorded  in  the  farm  record. 

In  like  manner,  the  professor  of  Horticulture  should  be  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  and  ornamental  grounds,  and  should,  in  the  same  way,  present  to  the 
Faculty  for  their  discussion  and  approval,  his  plans  for  the  management  of  such 
grounds  and  gardens.  He,  too,  when  necessary,  may  be  aided  in  his  work  by  a 
foreman  and  other  laborers.  The  atudents,  in  their  labors  in  the  gardens  or  on  the 
farm,  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  professors  whose  instructions  those  labors 
are  designed  to  illustrate  and  apply ;  and  thus  the  lecture  room  and  the  field  prao* 
tioe  will  teach  the  same  truths,  and  throw  upon  each  other  the  light  of  a  mutual 

illustration. 

The  professor  of  Mechanics  may  have  under  his  care  such  shops  as  may  be  needed 
on  the  grounds  for  purposes  of  repairs,  or  of  such  new  constmotioos  of  any  kind  as 
may  be  easily  made.  With  a  small  steam  or  caloric  engine  as  a  motor  power,  there 
may  be  run  a  variety  of  common  nrtchinery,  such  as  the  turning  lathe,  circular  saws, 
mills  for  grinding  feed,  etc.,  and  threshing  and  other  machines,  which  will  enable  the 
instructor  in  this  department  to  furnish  practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
medhanica    The  truth  Uught  to  the  eye  ie  mttch  more  easily  understood  and  re- 
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DCBbered  than  that  which  U  itated  ib  mere  words.     ETery  where  the  practioal 
methods  shoold  supplement  and  impress  the  theoretical  inetmetion. 

At  the  Michigan  Agricvltnral  College  the  students  repair  the  farm  tools  and  make 
nany  of  them.  Several  important  improvements  in  farming  implements  have 
ilieadj  originated  there,  though  thej  have,  as  yet,  no  fully  provided  mechanical 
department.  Students  are  also  employed  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  as  they 
ire  Deeded,  and  they  are  said  to  soon  excel  common  workmen  in  the  excellence  of 
their  woriL 

OONCLUSION. 

In  pTesent'mg  this  preliminary  report,  the  committee  purposely  hold  in  reserve 
•everal  points  of  much  interest  and  importance,  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
■ent  finallj  in  i  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory  form  thi^i  can  be  done  with  the 
infonnttion  oov  in  hand.  Maturer  consideration  than  the  time  now  allowed  them  has 
permitted,  may  also  lead  to  some  modification  of  certain  of  the  points  here  presented. 
Fdlj  eomprehendlng  the  great  magnitude  and  the  iifemeasurable  importance  of 
the  CDterprite  which  they  are  seeking  to  shape  into  life  and  power,  they  can  only 
bopeak  for  it  the  wise  support  and  the  just  forbearance  of  all  good  and  intelligent 
citizena 

An  Industrial  University  such  as  we  are  planning  is,  in  a  large  part,  without  pre- 
ce<ient  or  example.  The  field  of  its  labors  is  as  yet  almost  uniracked  in  its  widest 
itietches.  The  very  classes  for  whom  its  benefits  are  designed,  are  as  yet  not  half 
P^raoaded  of  the  importance  and  real  value  of  those  benefits.  The  farmers  and 
■eehajiio,  accustomed  to  regard  higher  education  as  needful  and  desirable  only  for 
profettional  men,  and  almost  wholly  incredulous  as  to  the  utility  of  science  in  its 
ipplications  to  their  work,  will  look  with  slow-coming  faith  upon  a  University  which 
proposes  to  make  farming  a  scientific  employment,  and  to  lift  mechanics  into  a 
letned  profession.  They  have,  in  many  cases,  yet  to  be  convinced  that  a  highly 
ciltored  mind  may  be  linked  to  a  brawny  hand,  and  that  a  classical  scholar  may 
feel  at  borne  in  a  workshop ;  aye  !  and  find  use  for  all  his  scholarship  and  taste  in 
t^  necessAil  practice  of  his  art. 

iht  the  age  is  propitious.     The  working  masses  of  mankind  are  waking  to  their 

Mdi,  and  calling  for  light    The  thunder  of  the  machinery  by  the  side  of  which 

^  toil,  and  the  magie  power  of  the  new  processes  of  arts  which  they  daily  employ, 

htre  roused  the  long  sinmbering  power  of  thought.     Brains  are  coming  into  use 

ttd  honor  in  all  the  fields  of  human  labor,  and  brains  will  q>eedily  demand  light  and 

hiowledge«    In  an  age  of  learning,  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  will  soon  come  to 

<oret  the  rich  heritages  of  science  for  their  sons.      Already  the  children  of  the 

'tboriog  classes  are  crowding  the  public  high  schools.     They  will  not  stop  there. 

Ae  UniverBity  lies  the  next  step  beyond.    They  will  crowd  to  its  doors ;  and  soon 

^1  begin  to  tssae  from  its  halls  that  long  column,  with  its  yearly  additions,  of 

Snuioates  with  broad  brows,  and  science-lighted  brains,  hearing  back  to  the  farms 

ad  the  workshops  an  intelligent  skill  and  power,  to  invoke  new  and  unwonted 

fruitfalnen  from  the  soil  and  from  the  mechanic's  art    **  If  I  had  fifty  sons,"  said 

a  fanner  who  had  r«hictantly  permitted  his  eldest  boy  to  take  a  conrse  at  an  Agricul- 

tanl  College,  and  now  brought  his  youngest  to  the  same  College,  **  If  I  had  fifty 

■Ml  they  should  all  go  to  this  College,  for  my  boy,  who  graduated  here,  farms  so 

■1^  better  than  I  ever  did,  skillful  as  I  thought  myself,  that  he  is  getting  rich 

fren  his  half  of  the  crops  he  raises  on  my  land,  and  I  live  like  a  prince  on  the 

rasatnder.** 
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And  the  light  of  high  and  dusie  learniiig  will  be  found  tm  bewitifiil  ind  beooi 
ing  when  it  shines  in  an  eduonted  fanner's  home,  as  when  it  gilds  the 
of  the  gradaated  lawyer  or  phjsieian.  Rioh  libraries  are  already  seen  in  the  hoi 
of  some  of  our  leading  agrlonltnrists,  and  no  one  has  fonnd  that  thej  hinder  the 
growth  of  harvests,  or  nnflt  the  hand  of  the  reaper.  When  our  Industrial  Unirer- 
sity  shall  have  oome  fdlly  into  its  work,  these  libraries  will  be  inoreaaed  in  number, 
and  there  will  gather  around  the  firesides  in  our  fiirm  houses,  and  in  the  homea  of 
our  master  meohanios,  groups  of  cultlTated  and  intelligent  people,  the  peers  In 
knowledge,  refinement  and  power  of  the  best  and  bravest  in  the  land. 

And  what  richer  growths  shall  yet  start  from  these  magnificent  prairies  to  repaj 
the  farmer's  toil,  and  what  more  splendid  achioTements  shall  yet  spring  from  our 
myriad-handed  mechanic  art — what  more  beautiful  bloom  in  our  gardens,  and  more 
delicious  fruits  from  our  orohards-^what  more  tasteful  and  convenient  homes  from 
ear  architecture,  and  what  grander  and  more  abundant  products  from  our  multiply- 
ing manufactories — what  nobler  forms  of  civilisation  to  grace  our  free  institutions^ 
and  what  better  types  of  manhood  to  tell  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  leamin|^, 
when  education  shall  have  fully  achieved  this  last  triumph,  and  carried  her  victo- 
rious banner  of  light  down  into  the  fields  where  the  tolling  millions  of  mankind 
must  still,  by  the  stem  but  beneficent  ordination  of  Heaven,  **  eat  their  bread  in 

the  sweat  of  their  brows.** 

J.  M.  GREGORT, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

MASON  BRAYKAN, 

8.  8.  HATE8, 

WILLARD  0.  FLAGG, 

Committee, 


NoTs— TIME  07  OPENING. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  both  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  Regent  to  open  the 
University  for  students,  as  early  at  least  as  next  Beptember ;  but  a  careful  considere. 
tlon  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  preparaUons  necessary  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  the  successful  inauguration  of  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
convinced  the  Board  of  the  necessity  of  some  delay.  It  was  accordingly  voted  that 
the  opening  be  deferred  till  the  Jint  M<mdti^  m  Mareh^  1868. 

It  was  found  that  Important  alterations  were  needed  to  be  made  in  the  University 
building,  reqalring  several  months  for  their  completion ;  the  University  grounda, 
which  are  a  portion  of  an  open  and  unsettled  prairie,  were  to  be  graded,  and  thia 
grading  will  leave  the  soil  naked,  to  be  turned  Into  an  expanse  of  mud  by  the 
autumnal  rains ;  fences  were  to  be  built,  walks  laid,  sewers  constructed,  out-housea 
erected,  blackboards  and  other  apparatus  and  furniture  to  be  made  or  purchased, 
and  the  Institution  to  be  equipped  for  service. 

Finanolal  considerations  of  much  importance  also  forbade  haste.  The  sale  of  the 
scrip,  which  oould  not  be  made  for  several  weeks,  was  uncertain.  No  Interest 
would  accrue  on  the  Hnd  still  the  iiift  of  May,  1868,  and  the  expense  of  the 
repairs  and  equipments,  together  with  nearly  the  entire  amount  for  salaries  and  cur- 
rent expenses  would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  principal  of  the  University  fund, 
thus  seriously  diminishing  the  means  neaded  for  the  peinanent  support  of  the 
Institution. 
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Bat  eren  if  these  difficulties  could  be  oyercome  or  safely  svbmitted  to,  the  selee- 
tioo  of  a  Aealtj  cooid  not  be  wiselj  made  in  a  time  so  limited.  To  ripen  the  work- 
lag  plansi,  to  select  and  appoint  a  suitable  faculty,  to  allow  the  professors,  when 
dioeea,  time  to  oloee  their  present  engagements,  and  to  remove  their  families  and 
eflecis  to  the  seat  of  the  Uniyersitj,  to  properly  advertise  the  opening,  and  to  dif 
tee  erezy  where  through  the  state  clear  and  definite  information  of  the  proposed 
eonnes  of  instruction  and  conditions  of  admission,  to  carry  oat  the  plan  for  the 
exaalBation  of  candidates  for  the  honorary  scholarships,  and  to  do  all  this  well 
ssd  thonni^j,  reqnlred  much  more  time  than  conld  be  gained  in  a  single  summer 
In  sn  insdtQtion  which  is  to  last  through  ages,  the  delay  of  six  months  in  the  open- 
ing is  of  little  consequence  if  it  avails  to  make  that  opening  successful  and  auspl- 


It  nsbcSeved  that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  delay  to  the  Regent  to  visit 
the  difiiest  counties  of  the  State,  and,  by  public  addresses  and  personal  interviews, 
to  mem  ialbrmation  eonoerning  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  University,  would 
fSfs  tkit  way  for  a  much  more  successful  inauguration  of  its  career. 
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FB0CEEDIN6S  OF  NOVEMBER  HEETIN6w*-1867. 


ITbbana,  N(yoemheT%i^  186T. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
met  at  the  Universitj  building,  in  the  Regent's  office,  at  9  o'clock, 
▲.  M.,  November  26th,  1867,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Hegent 
and  the  Executive  Oommittee. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Begent. 

Upon  the  roll  being  called,  nineteen  members  were  present  and 
answered  to  their  names.  Other  members  arrived  later,  makinn; 
in  all  twenty-two  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  absentees  were.  Brown  of  Chicago,  Hammond,  Hnngate, 
Fullen,  YanOsdel,  and  the  Governor. 

Reports  of  committees  were  called  for. 

J.  W.  Sosooos,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Oommittee,  made  a 
jfuU  report,  by  reading  the  record  of  the  acts  of  said  committee  to 
this  date.    Action  upon  this  report  was  deferred. 

The  Rbgbnt  called  for  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Oommittee. 

Mr.  Lawbenob,  Ohairman  of  said  committee,  reported,  infor- 
mally, that  he  had  corresponded  with  members  of  his  committee,  in 
reference  to  auditing  the  accounts  of  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Board,  and  had,  with  their  consent,  forwarded  these  accounts, 
with  his  approval,  to  the  Regent 

The  RBOEiirr  called  for  the  report  of  the  Finance  Oommittee. 

Mr.  OoBB,  Ohairman,  made  a  full  report  of  the  action  of  said 
oommittee  to  this  date,  as  follows : 

Sfb  OuBoardof  Tnuim  of  tkt  lUmoU  Ituhutrial  Unhtrmfy: 

QmKtLEMm — ^The  Finaooe  Oommittee  are  only  required  bj  the  statute  to  report 
at  the  regular  annual  meetings.    But,  thinking  that  a  brief  statement,  upon  som«  of 
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te  won  imiiofteiit  matten  referred  to  es,  mtf^X  be  of  iBteieel  lo  yoe,  «e  heiewhk 
■teti  the  following : 

L  Sau  or  ScBir. — Am  per  yow  ineftraciloni»  (he  Treeserer,  Regent  and  (Aelrman 
ef  the  niunee  Gommiitoe  adrertited  end  eoM  180,000  eoree  of  the  terip,  leeliilng 
lihmfor  $101,764  M. 

Thwatle,  being  eonridered  Ikronble  at  the  time,  indnoed  the  XxeeetiTe  Oo»- 
■ittoe  to  reeonmend  to  the  Tnuteee  the  lele  of  en  additional  100,000  aerea 

Tov  apiiroval,  ia  writing,  haring  been  obtained,  the  fale  wm  oondneted  in  the 
Mat  BMBcr  as  tke  fimt,  ivalising  therefor  the  earn  of  |M,4i7  91. 

1.   ?cni  KML  CuMMJon  ExpiHSsa — In  accordance  with  a  reeolntionolfered  by  Mr. 

Bnrcheii,  tt  onr  laat  meeting,  the  Treasurer  sold  twenty  thousand  dollars  (tS0,O0O) 

el  Ghaapiupi  eownty  bonds,  esing  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  scrip  for  the 

perthoe  of  the  eaaae  ;  thereby  keeping  our  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  Cham> 

psigB  cMBtj  bonda  good. 

1  Ueatom  or  Scwr. — ^A  resolution  of  the  Board  instructed  onr  Committee  t* 
tahi  maedtste  atepa  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  obtaining  desirable  lanA^ 
mrf  eC  ia  their  (oar)  judgment,  a  judicious  location  of  such  lands  can  be  made,  they 
(ve)  were  anthoriaed  to  locate  the  same  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thousand 
The  Committee  having  become  conrinced,  after  extentire  inquiriee,  that 
lands  oonld  be  obtained.  Instructed  the  Regent  and  their  Ohairman,  with 
mch  ether  Trustees  an  they  might  call  in  to  aid  them,  to  proceed  to  awke  loon- 
liene  i«  the  four  States  of  Minnesota,  Jova,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

The  Regent  and  |f r.  Goltra  proceeded  to  Minnesota,  and,  after  a  eareftU  inspee- 
tisQ.  fecated  about  sixteen  thousand  acres  in  that  State. 

At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Goltra  proceeded  to  Nebraska,  and  located  about  nine  thousand 
noes;  makiiig  in  all,  located  to  this  time,  something  oyer  twenty-five  thousand  aersp^ 
Mr.  Goltra  expreeses  his  opinion  that  thirty  thoudand  acres,  in  addition,  can  be 
tdvaatageoosly  located  during  the  next  four  months ;  and  that,  by  taking  a  little 
ivther  time,  the  balance,  to  make  the  entire  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  acreS| 
caabevell  located. 

It  if  hefiered  that  the  lands  already  obtained  will,  within  a  few  years,  bring  tnm 
ttree  to  five  dollars  per  acre. 

la  floon  as  the  location  of  the  100,000  acres  is  completed,  a  descriptive  catalogue 
Aould  be  imued  and  measures  taken  to  secure  an  early  sale. 

Upoa  application  to  the  Regent  for  a  detailed  atateraent  of  the  expenditures  thus 
6r,  he  fumisibed  the  following,  which,  upon  examination,  seema  to  be  correct,  and 
ia  seeordince  with  instructions  of  the  Board  and  Bxecutive  Oommittee : 

KxraawruaM. — The  total  expenditures  made  thas  far,  for  all  purposes,  is  twenty- 
fife  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- two  dollars  and  thirty-five  eente  (#95,622  VS^ 
Boom  of  the  warrants  embraced  in  this  amount  are,  probably,  still  outstanding,  and 
smy  not,  therefore,  appear  in  the  Treasurer'e  statement. 

Of  th*'se  expenditures,  much  the  larger  part,  vis :  fourteen  thousand  and  eighty- 
tnuifi-iOO  dullara,  ($14,082  S6,)  was  paid  for  ad<i^tional  grounds.  The  otherexpensee 
m  foliows,  jn% : 

For  expenses  of  meethigs  <^  boards  and  committees flyOfifi  SO 

Fergrading  grounds »0a  M 

/or  Ihrnitare,  etatieanry,  printing,  etc ••O  00 

?er  e«a  ntene,  lamber,  Ubor,  etc t,06S  Ot 

For  oalaiy  of  Begeai %%W  U 
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For  expenses  attending  sale  of  scrip |885  65 

For  insurance 182  18 

For  cabinet,  PowelPs  expedition 500  00 

For  express  charges  on  books 61  26 

For  fees  and  expenses  locating  scrip 24  60 

There  are  outstanding  bills  and  contracts  for  labor,  material  and  lands,  which  will 

require,  perhaps,  three  thousand  dollars  more. 

'    In  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  our  expenses  for  the  coming  winter,  we  would 

respectful Iv  ask  Chairmen  of  committees,  or  members  of  the  Board,  to  hand  in  ae^ 

counts  or  unpaid  bills  at  once. 

Mr.  PicKKELL  moved  ihat  the  bills  presented  at  this  meeting  be 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  motion  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Brayman  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  for  action  at  some  future 
time  during  this  meeting. 

Carried. 

Mr.  GoLTBA,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  asked  further  time  to  report ;  which  was  granted. 

EBPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRIOULTTTBAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Quick,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, presented  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  beg  leave  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  following,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  since  the  May 
meeting,  touching  the  condition  and  management  of  the  Uniyersity  lands : 

1.  The  preaent  extent  of  our  grounds,  including  the  purchases  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  exclusive  of  the  University  lot,  is  about  (1000)  one  thousand  acres : 
nearly  200  adjoining  the  University  lot,  410  in  the  Busey  farm,  and  400  in  the  Griggs 
farm. 

2.  There  will  be  needed,  for  the  Univeivity  work,  only  about  600  acres ;  the  35 
acres  of  the  new  purchase  for  horticulture,  160  acres  for  the  experimental  farm,  and 
the  410  for  the  stock  farm,  tree  planting,  etc 

8.  The  Griggs  farm  should  be  sold  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  wisely,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds should  be  sacredly  kept  to  reimburse  the  permanent  fund  for  the  sums  used 
in  the  purchase  of  additional  lands. 

4.  The  Horticultural  Department  may  be  allowed  twenty  acres,  from  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  for  orchards. 

5.  The  remainder  of  the  experimental  farm  should  be  put  at  once,  the  coming 
season,  under  active  cultivation,  both  to  bring  it  into  a  higher  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  ascertain  carefully  its  soil  and  topography,  preparatory  to  the  subdi- 
vision into  proper  fields,  for  the  future  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

6.  The  stock  farm  (Busey  place)  may  also  be  taken  into  the  care  and  supervision 
•f  the  University  officers,  in  order  to  secure  on  it  a  cultivation  which  may  tend  to 
its  improvement,  and  leave  at  our  disposal  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  found  necessary 
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to  occupy.    Soch  fields  as  are  not  wanted  for  the  year's  work  may  be  rented,  under 
finch  conditions  as  to  nse  as  may  seem  necessary. 

7.  To  carry  on  the  work  on  the  farm,  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  secared  the  ser- 
Tices  of  a  competent  head  farmer,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Regent  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  shall  oversee  and  carry  forward  the  farm  work. 

8.  The  committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  — — —  as  head  farmer,  with  a 
nlary  of  % per  annum. 

9.  It  is  desirable,  also,  to  secure,  as  early  as  may  be,  two  or  three  good  farm 
hands,  to  be  permanently  employed.  These,  with  the  students  (if  the  students  are 
to  labor  on  ihe  farm),  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  on  the  farm. 

10.  There  will  also  be  needed  for  the  farm  two  or  three  horse  teams,  and  the 
aeeemarr  tools  for  the  working  of  the  farm.  These  the  Executiye  Committee  may 
he  ioetnicted  to  purchase,  when  they  are  needed;  or,  in  the  absence  ot  the  Execu' 
tiTe  CcDoittee,  the  Regent  may  direct  the  purchase  of  tools  which  may  be  wanted. 

11.  The  Regent  may  be  directed  to  secure,  with  the  aid  of  the  Faculty,  at  as  early 
adt/  as  practicable,  a  complete  topographic  survey  of  the  farms,  and  an  analysis  of 
tbe  feTeral  soils,  and  present  to  the  Board  a  map  of  the  farms,  with  a  plan  for  the 
sabdiTigions,  roads,  building  sites,  etc. 

12.  In  the  absence  of  suitable  barns  and  buildings,  for  the  care  of  fine  stock,  it 
is  desirable  to  confine  the  purchases  of  stock,  the  first  year,  to  such  animals  as  may 
be  needed  for  economy  on  the  farm  and  in  the  boarding  hall. 

Iq  the  mean  time,  the  Faculty  should  be  requested  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Farm  Committee,  in  preparing  a  thoroughly  digested  report  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  future  Stock  Department,  and  of  the  barns  and  buildings  needed  for 
its  aecommodation. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

[Signed]  T.  QUICK, 

Chairman  of  Com,  <m  AgricuUunU  DepcartmenL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CnNNmoHAM,  the  report  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  to  be  taken  up  for  consideration  in  its  due  order. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture  was  called  for,  bat 
the  Chairman  was  not  present  and  do  one  responded. 

Upon  the  call  for  report  from  the  Committee  on  Mechanical 
Department,  Mr.  Scroggs,  Chairman,  stated  that  he  had  not  con- 
ferred with  members  of  the  Committee,  and  was  unable  to  report- 
Gen.  Bratman,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Military  Depart- 
ments, asked  further  time,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  report ; 
which  was  granted. 

Kr.  BoBROiroHS,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabi- 
nets, asked  the  same  favor ;  which  was  given. 

Also,  Mr.  Mahan,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Bj-Laws ;  the 
.  same. 
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PUBCHASB   or  ABDrnONAL  LOT0. 

Mr.  SoBOGGS,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  of  the  Executive  Com* 
mittee,  on  the  purchase  of  additional  Iota,  reported  as  follows : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feaaibility  of  tlie  porohaee  of  addi- 
tional lota  to  the  Dlinois  Indostrial  UniTenitj  gronnda,  would  beg  leaTe  lo  veapeet- 
ftilly  submit  the  following  report : 

One  entire  tier  of  lots  upon  the  west  side  of  said  gronnds  has  been  purohased,  and 
the  deeds  have  been  made  out,  snd  are  now  ready  for  deliTOry  whonerer  the  money 
shall  be  paid  for  the  same,  except  two,  tIi  :  Nos.  140  and  178.  On  aceonnt  of  n 
little  delay  on  the  part  of  the  agent  for  the  sale,  lot  No.  140  has  not  been  fully  se- 
oared  by  deed.  The  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Sberfy  hss  also  delayed  the  tranaferp 
by  deed,  of  lot  No.  172.  The  lots  already  deeded  to  the  Trustees  rate  as  follows,  wi%  i 

Lot  No.  lOtt |800 

"  106 $00 

"  U». 800 

•*  174 800 

**  206 250 

"  207 260 

<'  208— half  lot 160 

$1850 


Tour  Oommittee  would  fbrther  state  that,  In  setting  the  fence  on  the  west  side, 
fourteen  feet  of  said  grounds  were  left  out,  so  as  to  make  the  street  on  the  weal 
(Wright  street)  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  would  suggest  that  the  same  width^lghty 
feet — be  oontinued  south,  along  the  40  acres,  on  the  west  line,  maUng  an  aTonve 
through  to  the  160  acres  known  as  the  experimental  farm,  and  that  said  aventio  be 
called  **Oollege  ATonue." 

Time  haring  been  glTcn  to  the  Oommittee  to  report  upon  the  purchase  of  the  lota 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Unirersity  grounds,  the  Committee  now  report  as  follows : 

Twenty-four  lots  upon  the  eant  side  of  the  VniTersity  grounds,  in  blocks  41,  42,  61 
and  64,  making  half  of  s»id  blocks,  and  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  lots,  running  fkom 
Main  street,  on  the  north  of  the  UniTcrsity,  to  the  Springfield  road  south.  The  ooat 
of  said  twenty-four  lots  on  the  east  would  be,  at  present  prices,  as  follows: 

Lot    6     Block41 $800 

•«      6  '*    41 460 

'«  6fc6  *'    42 too 

i<  5|^i  «    61    900 

^      6  «     64 800 

"      6  "    64 800 

««      8  "    41 800 

"      4  "    41.... 800 

"7*8  •«    41 800 

"8lfc8  **    42 600 

**  4Jk7  ^    42 800 
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Lot    8    Neekl^l |8C0 

••4,7,8     «•    51 1,850 

•«      S  "    54 460 

«•  4k9      *'    H 800 

••7         ••    54 


Tweiiij-foiir  lots .>I»,I50 

By  the  Tmcalion  of  the  ftreetfl,  four  more  lots  woald  fall  to  the  Tmsteee,  whieh 
woidd  make  the  whole  numher  of  the  lots,  in  fact,  twenty-eight ;  twenty-fow  of 
wlki^  would  hmvo  to  be  {M^d  for,  and  Ibor  gained  by  the  Tmcaction  of  the  streets  pass- 
lag  Wtween  eertain  lots  in  the  twenty-fbut . 

Tht  porehsse  of  these  lots  would  add  oyer  fl?e  and  a  half  acres  to  the  groimds, 
Baking  in  all  about  twenty  acres,  which  will  prove  in  the  end  to  be  none  too  BundL 

In  the  parcbase  of  the  above  lots,  the  ground  would  be  extended  on  the  east  and 
wesi;  so  as  to  bring  the  UniTcrsity  grounds  proper  to  the  same  width  as  the  forty 
esse  tract  known  9A  the  Wills  tract ;  thus  amplifying  the  college  grounds  for  orna>- 
mental  shrubbery,  flower  gardens,  parade  grounds,  etc.,  and  bring  it  into  uniform 
width  with  the  farming  lands,  adding  beauty  and  symmetry  to  the  whole  premises. 
▲  oonsidf  ration  of  these  facts  induces  your  Committee  to  most  respectfully  reoom' 
mend  the  purchase  of  the  last-mentioned  twenty-four  lots. 

(Signed)  I.  W.  8CR0GOS, 

M.  U  DIJNLAP, 
J.  H.  PIOKRELL. 

Sy  vote  of  the  Board,  this  report  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Tke  Treasurer  of  die  Board,  J.  W.  Buinr,  read,  by  request,  a 
statement  of  his  receipts,  expenditures  and  InyestmentB  to  this 
date. 

Mr.  Cobb,  from  Finance  Committee,  read  a  proposition  from 
Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
scrip  at  eighty-five  cents  per  acre.  ^ 

The  proposition  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 


AVTEEKOOK  SBSSION. 

Jfavemier  98, 1897. 
Board  met  at  d  o^dock. 

BaoKRT  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty-two  members  were  present. 

The  Cbaibmav  called  for  the  report  of  Committee  on  Library 

ittd  Cabinet 
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Mr.  BuBBouGHs,  Chairman,  reported  in  a  fragmentary  manner, 
asking  time  to  arrange  and  file  his  report. 

On  motion,  his  reqaest  was  granted,  with  instrnctions  to  lay  his 
report,  when  arranged,  upon  the  table,  to  be  taken  np  in  its  rega- 
lar  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  John  P.  Ebtnolds,  Secretary 
of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  was  present,  was 
invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  QmoK  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets,  viz :  ^ 

Befoltfedy    That  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets  be  authorized,  in  their 
discretion,  to  purchase  the  Cabinet  of  Professor  Bromley,  as  soon  as  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  in  the  treasury,  on  the  best  possible  terms,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

BEPOBT  OF  COMMrTTEB   ON  HOBTICULTUBAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Samuel  Edwabds,  from  Committee  on  Horticultural  Department, 
made  a  minority  report,  which  was  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  order,  viz : 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture,  would  respectfuUj 
represent  to  this  Board,  that  having  had  no  previous  notice  that  a  report  would  be 
expected  from  us  at  this  meeting,  and  also,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  being  absent,  we  are  unable  to  make  a  full  or  even  a  majority  report. 
Tet  we  would  recommend  to  the  Board  that  a  suitable  person  or  persons  be  employed 
by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Committees,  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acre  farm,  as  well  as  the  lands  surrounding  the  Institute  building, 
with  the  intervening  Iitnds,  employing  an  experienced  landscape  gardener,  if  they 
deem  expedient,  to  assist  in  said  survey,  causing  accurate  maps  of  the  same  to  be 
made,  and  that  the  said  person  or  persons  shall  take  measures  to  secure  the  prepara- 
tion of  ground  and  planting  of  screens,  the  coming  spring,  upon  the  west  and  north 
sides  of  the  experimental  farm  and  the  Busey  farm.     Also,  as  liberally  as  may  be 
practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  on  grounds  surrounding  the  University  build- 
ing, without  injuring  the  general  appearance  of  said  grounds. 

We  would  also  further  recommend  that,  in  said  survey,  provision  be  made  for 
planting  an  arboretum  of  all  ornamental  and  forest  trees,  likely  to  succeed,  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds  adapted  to  cultivation  here,  and  for  shrubbery,  kitchen  and 
flower  garden. 

[Signed]  SAMUEL  EDWARDS, 

0.  B.  GALUSHA. 

[Chablbs  H.  Topping  arrived  a  little  later,  read  and  signed  the 
above  report,  thus  making  it  a  majority  report. — Hec.  JSeoJ] 

Mr.  GoLTBA  presented  a  proposition  which  had  been  handed  him, 
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relative  to  hedging  a  portion  of  the  lands  located  by  the  Board  ; 
irhich,  on  motion  of  Mr.  B&ayman,  was  iadeiinitely  postponed. 


BEPOBTS  CONSIDEBBD. 

Mr.  FuLOG  moved  that  the  reports  of  the  several  committees, 
vhich  had  been  laid  npon  the  table,  be  taken  ap  in  their  regular 
order  for  action. 
Carried. 

9 

I.      BBPOBT  OF  BXBOnrrVE  OOMICITTEB. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  called  up,  when 
Jfr.  A.  M.  Beown  moved  its  approval,  but  temporarily  withdrew 
iiis  motioD. 

Mr.  BuRBouaHS  offered  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  creating 
an  Executive  Committee  of  this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mahan,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Bubboughs  was 
referred  to  Committee  on  By-Laws. 

Mr.  Bbown's  motion  for  approval  was  then  renewed. 

Mr.  BuBCHABD  moved  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of 
thia  motion,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to-morrow  morning; 
which  was  agreed  to.  • 

n.      BEPOBT  UPON  ACQUISITION  OF  ADDrnONA.L  LOTS. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Bbown  moved  that  we  now  take  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  consid  - 
•ration  of  the  purchase  of  lots  adjoining  the  University  building 
ttd  grounds. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  Mr  SoBouas  read  said  report.  [See 
page  70.] 

Mr.  A.  M.  Bbown  offered  the  following  resolution: 

i^MoM,  That  the  Ezecative  Committee  be  aathorized  and  directed  to  purcfaast 
^  lots  specified  in  the  report  just  read,  provided  the  money  necessary  to  make  the 
pvchase  can  be  raised  by  saie  ot  a  o  fficieac  portion  of  t!ie  Griggs  farm. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  refer  the  report,  and  resolution  of  Mr. 
fifiowv,  to  the  Finance  Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to- 
morrow morning,  at  10  o'clock. 

Which  was  lost. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Bbown  was  then  put  to  vote,  and  lost. 
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Hr.  Lawbsztob  moTed  tkM  the  report  read  by  Mr.  Soboogw  be 
referred  to  the  Finaiiee  Cominittoe,  with  instmcfeiaiiB  to  report  to 
the  Board,  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Oarried. 

isL    BBPOBT  or  For  AzroB  ooiocmsB^ 

Hr.  BuROHABD  called  np  the  report  of  Finance  Oommittee,  and 
moved  its  adoption. 

Oarried. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Browh  moved  that  the  Finance  Oommittee  be  in* 
strncted  to  report,  at  its  earliest  convenience,  the  amount  of  Ghatn* 
pai^  county  bonds  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell,  to  furnish  fands 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Board. 

Carried. 

IV.      BBPOBT  OF  OOMMITTBB  ON  AGBIOULTUBAL  DBPABTIIENT. 

Mr.  Flaog  moved  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  cm 
Agriculture;  which  was  so  voted,  and  the  Beeretary  read  the 
report.    [See  page  68.] 

Mr.  DuNi^AP  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  ^*  Regent  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,"  as  superintending  and  direcung  the  work 
of  the  *^head  farmer,"  and  insert  the  words  ^^  Executive  Commit- 
tee" in  their  stead. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Bbown  presented  the  following  as  a  substitute  for 
article  7,  which  Mr.  Dunlap  proposed  to  amend,  viz : 

Bmohtdf  That  — —  b«  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  fkrm  of  the  TJniyenitj, 
ind  that  he  have  the  control  and  manaf^ement  of  the  said  farm ;  that  he  shaU,  in 
M areh  of  each  year,  make  a  report  to  the  Regent,  indicating  his  plans  for  the  eom* 
teg  eeaaoB,  with  an  estimate  of  the  oost  of  labor,  imnlemeate,  seeds,  working 
and  other  animals,  required  by  him ;  and  this  report  shall  be  submitted  to  ths 
ExecutiTe  Oommittee,  for  their  approral  or  rejection,  and  for  tlie  appropriation 
of  the  necessary  fundi.  And  the  said  Superintendent  shall,  also,  in  — — -  of  each 
y«ar,  mako  a  nport  to  the  Begent  of  tiie  result  of  his  plans  of  the  previous  season. 

The  substitute  of  Mr.  Bbown,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dim- 
LAP,  were  lost. 

Article  7  of  the  report  was  adopted. 

Artiele  8  of  the  report  wss,  upon  motion,  referred  to  the  Oottr- 
mittee  on  Agricolture,  with  instmctions  to  report  to-morrow 
morning. 
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Hr.  FioKBXLL  afiked  to  be  ezcnsed  from  further  attendance  at 
ihis  meedog ;  which  was  granted,  by  vote. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mahajt,  the  Board  adjonmed  (at  6:80),  to 
meet  at  this  place  at  7  o'clock,  this  evening. 


NownAer  2fiM,  1867. 

The  Board  aeeembled,  and  was  called  to  order,  bj  the  Begent, 
at  7  o'clock. 

The  SioBHT,  having  called  G^n.  Bbatman  to  the  Chair,  moved 
that  the  report  of  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinet  be  taken  np. 

It  wag  ao  voted  by  the  Board.  (Mr.  Burboughb  having,  agree- 
ahly  to  vote  of  the  Board,  arranged  and  filed  his  report,  npon 
which  Mr.  Quick's  resolation  for  the  purchase  of  cabinet  was 
haaed.) 

V.     BXPOBT  OF  OOMMITTBB  ON  UBBAST  AND  OABINBT. 

Tlie  Oommittee  on  Library  and  Cabinet  respeotfally  report : 

Aat  no  fluids  haTing  been  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  no  anthority  having  been 
^tti  Ihem  to  mdke  anj  pundiises,  their  labors  hare  been  oonfined  to  inquiries  what 
t«n  fikehr  to  be  the  imtnediate  and  most  pressing  needs  of  the  tTniYenlty,  in  respect 
te  books  and  means  of  illustrating  the  different  departments  of  Nataral  History,  on 
tte  opening  of  the  oonrses  of  instruction  in  the  spring,  and  how  these  wants  can  be 
Wit  met. 

Bsriog  in  Tiew  a  proportionate  distribution  of  the  present  financial  resourced  of 
fc  ITnirenftty  between  the  different  departments,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Mtr  iastitntions,  tbe  Committee  beliete  that,  from  the  present  means,  at  least 
t(B  thousand  doUara  to  library,  and  ten  thousand  to  cabinet,  would  be  only  a  i^lBt 
popoition. 

It  if  not,  howeTer,  supposed  that  it  would  f>e  possible  for  the  Board  to  appropri- 
ito  tUa  whole  amount  for  immediate  elpenditnre ;  and  the  Oommittee  therefore  ask 
tbt  ($1,000)  one  tb  lusand  dollars  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  be  expended  dnr- 
11^  the  next  winter,  at  the  best  adrantage  possible,  in  purchasing  such  books  as  are 
^*diipeasable  on  the  opening  of  tiie  UniTerslty  in  the  spring. 

htsspeet  to  eiblnet,  the  Oommittee  hare  pleasnre  in  cidling  the  Attention  of  the 
Bond  to  an  opportunity  which  they  beliere  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  A  eiolleelioil 
^  t^  three  diflbrent  departanents  of  Mineralogy,  Geology  and  Oonchology,,  which 
Waade  by  Prof.  Bromby,  of  Georgia,  during  the  last  twenty4te  yeirs,  is  offered 
to  this  UnlTetnty  on  terms  which  we  belieye  extremely  fiirorable. 

the  catalogues  of  this  collection,  with  estimates  of  Its  ralne,  from  Prof.  0.  IT. 
fttpkird  and  other  leading  sdentifio  aathorities,  are  ptes^nt ;  and  preiettting  tbese 
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to  the  Board  for  their  full  information,  the  Committee  recommend  the  purchase  of 
the  collection,  as  the  best  means  ever  likely  to  be  offered  for  the  sapplj  of  this 
importam  <l  partment. 
All  of  which  is  respectful Ij  sul  mitted. 

[Signed]  J.  0.  BURROUGHS, 

A.  M.  BROWN, 
NEWTON  BATEMAN, 
I.  8.  MASAN, 
W.  C.  FLAGG. 

Mt .  Quick's  resolution  of  appropriation  for  library  and  cabinet 
was  read  [see  page  72]  ;  when 

!Mr.  DuNLAP  moved  to  postpone  indefinitely  its  consideration. 

This  motion  was  put  and  lost. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Mahan,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  By-Laws,  reported  a 
code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  moved  that  the  by-laws  be  read  and  acted  upon 
seriatim. 

Which  was  so  ordered  by  the  Board. 

The  code  of  laws  was  read  and  adopted,  as  follows: 

BY-LAWS. 

L      MESTINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Section  1.  All  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  held  at  the  University 
building,  in  Champaign  county,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Sec.  2.    The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the Tuesday  in  March. 

Sec.  8.  Special  meetings  may  be  called,  whenerer  necessary,  by  the  Regent, 
Corresponding  Secretary  or  any  five  members  of  the  Board,  by  mailing  to  each  mem* 
ber  of  the  Board,  or  personally  serving  a  i  opy  of  such  call,  at  least  tea  days  before 
the  day  of  meeting,  provided,  that  in  such  notice  the  business  to  be  attended  to 
at  such  meeting  shall  be  specified. 

n.       ORDER  OF  BTT8INE88. 

Section  1.    The  order  of  Business,  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  be : 

1.  Reading  of  the  Scripture,  and  prayer. 

2.  Calling  the  roll  of  members. 

8.  Reading,  correction  and  approval  of  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  all  business  transacted  since  the  last 
meetii  g  of  the  Board, 

ff.  Reception  and  consideration  of  communications. 

6.  Reports  of  officers. 

7.  Beports  of  standing  committees. 

8.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

9.  Unfinished  and  new  business. 
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ni.      BULIS  or  DIBATX. 

StcTioK  1.  In  diBCQSsioDS,  and  the  disposition  of  business,  the  Board  fhtill  be 
fOTeraed  bj  the  parliamentary  rules  and  usages  usually  governing  deli  be  rati  re 
bodiea 

Sec  2.    Every  resolution  offered  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  sent  to  the 

Secretary's  table. 

Sic  S.    No  member  shall  speak  more  than  ten  minutes,  or  more  than  twice,  upon 
aaj  propontion,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

IT.      OmCXItS  AXD  APPOINTKKS  OF  TIIX  BOARD. 

TU  ftlBeers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Regent,  Treasurer,  Corresponding 
SetRtuy,  and  Recording  Secretary;    and   the  Board  may,  from  time  to  time, 
tpipoifi;  foch  professors,  tutors  or  instructors,  and  such  subordinate  officera  and 
caplojcef,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Institution. 

V.    TKSMS  or  omcB. 

Sicnoa  1.  The  Regent  and  Tressurer  shall  be  elected  at  each  biennial  meeting, 
aad  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
foalified. 

Sic  1  The  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries  shall  be  elected  at  the 
aoBoal  meeting,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  Are 
elected  and  qualified. 

Sk.  S.  Professors,  and  other  officers  and  employees,  shall  be  appointed  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  term,  as  the  Board  shall,  by  resolution,  in  each 
ease,  direct,  and  be  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Tl.      DUTDCB  or  BKGBHT. 

Sxcrios  1.  The  Regent  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  all 
the  several  faculties  of  the  University ;  may  vote  on  all  questions  or  propositions 
mbmitted  to  the  Board,  and,  upon  calling  any  member  to  the  chair,  may  participate 
Q  debate. 

Sic  %  He  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  and  shall  see  that 
tlie  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Board  are  carried  into  effect,  when  the  Board  shall 
Bot  otherwise  direct ;  and  shall  take  eare  that  the  by-laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  duties  of  subordinate  officers,  instructors,  and  students,  are  faitlifully  ob- 
served. 

8b&  S.  He  shall  be  the  Ohurman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  as  such,  shall 
report  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board  the  doings  of  the  committee  since  the  last 
session  of  the  Board. 

Sbc  4.  He  shall  also,  as  Regent,  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board,  exhibiting 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  several  departments  of  the  University,  with  such 
suggestions  as  he  may  deem  needful  for  their  improvement. 

TIL      TBEASCRBB. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond,  with  approved  security,  in  the  sum  of  three 
hoodred  thousand  dollars.  He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  moneys  and  securi- 
ties belonging  to  the  University,  except  such  as  are,  by  law,  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  land  scrip,  until  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  located.  He  shall 
JBvest  the  funds  of  the  University,  as  directed  by  the  Board,  and  he  shall  pay  no 
Booey  out  of  the  treasury,  except  upon  a  warrant  of  the  Regent,  countersigned  by 
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the  Recording  Beoretery.  He  shall,  alao,  umiielly,  and  ofkener,  when  required,  mate 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Board  of  all  receipu  and  diahnraementi,  since  making  his 
last  report 

▼m.      OORaMPONDDrO  SIOBSIAnT. 

The  Cor  espondlng  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  indicated  and  required  by 
the  act  creating  his  office*  He  shall  hold  his  office  in  the  UniTcrsity  boildiog  m 
soon  as  the  institution  is  opened. 

8ionov  1.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  required  of  him  bj 
law,  and  usually  appertaining  to  his  office.  He  shall  keep  the  books  and  papers  be- 
longing to  his  office  ai  the  UnlTcrsity  building,  at  Ghampaign,  and  the  same  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Board,  or  officer  of  the  Cniyersity.  He 
shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  as  soon  as  the  University  Is 
open,  reside  at  or  near  thereto. 

Sna  i.  He  shall  countersign  all  warrants  on  the  Treasurer,  and  note  on  eaoh  the 
date  of  the  order  of  the  Board  or  Executive  Committee  authorising  the  issuing  of 
the  same. 

X.      gALABIM. 

The  salary  of  each  officer,  professor,  instructor  and  other  employee  of  the  Unirer. 
aity  shall  be  fixed  by  resolution  at  the  time  the  appointment  is  made,  subject  to 
alteration  in  the  dibcretion  of  the  board ;  and  a  warrant  shall  be  drawn  for  the  same 
according  to  law,  on  the  Treasurer,  as  the  same  shall  fall  due,  provided  there  mce 
funds  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  same. 

Salaries  shall  be  payable  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  October  and 
January,  of  each  year. 

ZI.      DIBABILITIIS  OF  MIMBIBS. 

No  Trustee,  except  as  provided  in  the  charter,  shall  receive  any  salary  or  com- 
pensation (except  actual  expenses)  tor  services  as  an  officer,  or  while  acting  under 
any  appointment  of  the  Board :  nor  shall  any  Trustee  be  interested  in  any  contract 
made  with,  or  on  behalf  of^  the  Board:  Jhrovided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  present  officers  or  appointees  of  the  Board. 


ZIL      STAMDUie  OOMMim 

At  the  annual  meeting,  the  following  Standing  Committees  shall  be  appointed: 
1.    An  Executive  Committee,  condsting  of  the  Regent  and  eight  members. 
a.    An  Auditing  Committee,  of  five  members* 

5.  A  Finance  Committee,  of  tiire  membtfrs. 

4.    Committee  on  Faculty  and  Study,  of  Regent  and  five  members. 

6.  Commitlee  on  Agricultural  Department,  of  five  members. 

6.  Committee  on  florticultural  Department,  of  five  members. 

7.  Committee  on  Military  Department,  of  five  members. 

8.  Committee  on  Mechanical  Department,  of  five  members. 

9.  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Qrouuds,  of  Regent  and  five  members. 

10.  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets,  of  five  members. 

11.  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Rules,  of  three  members  and  the  Regent. 

zuL    Bums  or  tbb  sxiouTrvB  oomnrm. 

BacTioir  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet,  at  the  seat  of  the  College,  aft 
leaat  quarterly,  and  oftener  tf  they  shall  find  it  necessary,  for  the  transaction  of  aqy 
husiness  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  vacation  of  the  Board, 
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Bac  %,  The  Ak«ciIIv«  Oonmittee  aball,  Ibr  the  pnrpoMS  for  which  they  w«i« 
appoiiifted,  penefltaU  the  ponren  of  the  Board :  iVovicUl  That  they  shall  not  reyiee 
Off  ehange  the  acta  of  the  Board,  nor  act  opon  any  matters  referred  to  any  committee 
of  the  Board,  that  may  be  entrusted  with  any  special  business ;  shall  not  porchaae 
or  sell  real  estate,  nor  the  land  scrip  nor  bonds  belonging  to  the  UniTcrsity,  withont 
the  consent,  in  writing,  of  a  minority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be 
strictly  confined  to  snob  bnsiness  as  cannot  be  left  till  the  anmial  meetings  of  the 
Board. 

8ia  1  The  Committee  shall  hold  their  office  till  the  annual  meeting  next  after 
their  appointment;  and  they  shall  submit  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  or  make 

a  report,  thioogb  their  Gludrman,  to  every  meetiaic  of  the  Board,  of  all  their  trans- 

aetidtt  anee  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 
SsoL  4.   Special  meetings  of  the  Ezecntiye  Committee  may  be  called  in  the  same 

Bsooer  u  ipeoial  meetings  of  the  Board. 

xiT.    AVDiTino  ooMmmi. 

The  Auditing  Committee  shall  examine  and  report  upon  all  acconnts  of  the  Regent 
fled  the  Tresenrer,  and  audit  all  accounts  referred  to  them  by  the  Board  or  Bxeca- 
tire  Committee. 

XT.      TBI  WtNAMOM  OOMXITTXB. 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  haye  the  general  supenrision  of  the  financial  aflkirs 
of  the  Uniyersity,  subject  to  the  rules  and  control  of  the  Board.  They  shall  make 
to  the  Board,  at  the  annual  meetings,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances 
of  the  Uoiyersi^,  and  an  estimate  of  the  income  from  all  sources,  and  of  its  neoes- 
mrj  and  probable  outlay  for  the  succeeding  year.  And  they  shall  report  at  all  other 
neetiaKS  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Ezecotiye  Committee,  when  required,  and  shall 
leconuiend  such  measures  for  the  management  of  the  reyeoues  as  they  may  think 


XTL     COIQIITflES  ON  WAQULTT  Aim  OO^BSW  OF  8Tin>7. 

The  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Coorees  of  Study  shall  recommend,  from  time  to 
tuae,  suitable  persons  for  positions  in  the  Faculty,  in  its  yarious  departments,  and 
all  necessary  changes  or  modifications  in  the  course  of  study. 

ZTB.    nimis  or  oQHoaiTxis  on  nspAtniBNTe. 

The  Committees  on  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Mechanical  and  Military  Depart- 
■esls  shall  attend  to  the  seyeral  subjects  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  committees. 
Thej  thai]  recommend  all  measures  necessary  for  the  adyancement  of  the  interests  of 
dis  Tsrioos  departments. 

zvm.    coiBinm  on  MnLDuiea  axd  eBomne. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  shall  consider  and  report  upon  all 
phMtf,  estimates  or  proposals  for  the  sale  or  exchaoge,  repair  or  improyement  of 
the  buildings  or  grounds  belonging  to  the  TJniyersity,  or  for  the  erection  of  build- 
iafior  fbnces  on  tke  same,  and  for  their  cooyenient  diyislon ;  and  all  orders  of  the 
Boeid  for  improYoaieats  on  buildings  i^nd  grounds  (except  the  farms)  shall  be  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  Oommifttee. 

yiy.     OOlpnTTBl  ON  LlBRAnT  AND  OABINSTS. 

QommUteeon  Library  and  Cabinets,  of  which  the  Regent  shall  be  one,  ahall 
aad  rofoffi  upon  all  saatlefs  relating  to  the  ears  and  atrangement  joi  the 
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library  and  cabinets.  Tbey  shall  haye  charge  of  the  purchase  and  exchange,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  of  all  cabinet  materials,  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals 
or  specimens.  They  shall  report,  from  time  to  time,  the  condition  of  the  library 
and  cubineis,  and  their  future  wants. 

XX.      COMMITTEE  ON  BULKS  AND  BT-tAWS. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Rules  and  By-Laws  shall  prepare  and  recommend,  from  time  to 
time,  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Board  in  its  business,  and  rules  for  the 
management  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Uniyersity.  ' 

XXI.      AMENDMENTS  OF  BT-LAWS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  repealed  or  amended,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  by  a  Tote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 

[Signed]  L  S.  MAHAN, 

H.  C.  BUROHARD, 
A.  M.  BROWN. 

After  the  adoption  of   the  by-laws,  the  Board  adjourned  to 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

November  27,  1867. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Regent,  at  9  o'clock. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lawrbnob  conducted  the  opening  exercises. 
The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  approved  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

REPORT  OF  OOKMITTBB  ON  IdLITART  DEPARTMENT. 

Oen.  Brayman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Depart- 
ment, presented  the  following  report,  viz : 

The  United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois  haye,  by  appropriate  laws,  endowed  and 
established  an  Industrial  UniTersity,  wherein  shall  be  maintained,  prominent  in  its 
course  of  studies,  the  instruction  of  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  State  in  military 
science  and  practice. 

Your  committee  recognize  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  these  enactments,  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  giving  them  full  force.  From  the  war  of  Independence  to  the  present  time, 
the  successes  and  glories  which  crowned  our  arms  have  been  due  to  natural  courage, 
ready  genius,  and  lore  of  country,  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  and  Tirtnous  people, 
rather  than  to  their  knowledge  of  the  art  and  practice  of  war. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  founded  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  has 
furnished  graduates  barely  sufficient,  in  number,  to  officer  our  meagre  regular  establish- 
ment in  times  of  peace.  The  nnirersal  dearth  of  military  knowledge,  and  the  want  of 
competent  leadership,  remained  unobserved  during  the  long  period  of  repose  which  our 
country  happily  enjoyed.    Bat  when,  only  a  few  years  since,  the  whole  nation  was,  almost 
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IB  t  day,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  terrible  war— when  treason  had  infected  onr  little 
amy,  and  seduced  from  honor  and  allegiance,  many,  eyen,  whose  power  to  make  crime 
formidable,  was  the  gift  of  the  beneficent  goyernment  thej  wonld  destroy,  the  value 
of  thorongblj  trained  leadership  became  apparent.  The  true  men  whom  the  nation  had 
educated  in  her  great  military  school,  stood  out  in  grand  relief,  and  though  few  in  num- 
ber, became  conspicuous  in  organizing  and  training  our  armies  and  leading  them  to 
▼ictory. 

fiat  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  came  from  the  peaceful  walks  of  life  to  the 

oamp  and  field,  in  response  to  the  call  of  patriotism,  there  were  not  enough  educated 

niUtary  men  to  furnish  one  to  each  regiment.    Thousands  were  commissioned  and  sent 

to  the  field,  who  had  never  before  worn  a  sword,  nor  eyen  learned  enough  of  tactics  to 

iastract  a  iqoad  in  the  simplest  exercises.    Ignoranco  of  all  that  related  to  military  life 

sad  datiea  wag  profound  and  almost  uniyersal.    But  the  rebound  was  prodigious.    Officers 

sad  men,  as  if  by  intuition,  learned  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  duties  in  the  yery 

aet  of  performing  them.    Our  citizens  became  soldiers — our  awkward  recruits  became 

Teteraas-oor  yolunteer  armies  saved  the  country — onr  volunteer  officers  performed 

tbeir  parts  in  the  terrible  drama,  with  such  courage,  skill  and  success,  that  future  ages 

win  beliere  that  the  science  and  practice  of  war  had  been  the  only  study  of  their  lives. 

Sot  the  picture  has  a  darker  shade.    The  present  generation  cannot  comprehend,  and 
Uitorj  will  never  tell,  how  many  terrible  disasters  befell  the  armies  of  the  Union — how 
maaj  gallant  men  have  died — how  many  live,  broken  and  mutilated — what  millions  of 
tnaanre  bare  been  wasted — ^how  often  the  flag  went  down  in  dishonor,  while  the  nation 
aw  learning  the  rudiments  of  war.    We  now  confess,  that  though  rare  natural  gifts  and 
penistenee  may  achieve  much,  each  occasional  success  is  overshadowed  by  many  failures 
Aaehoolmaster,  whose  rod  of  correction  we  yet  feel,  has  taught  us  that  he  who  would 
perform  a  doty  well,  must  first  learn  how  to  do  it— that  true  greatness  consists  in  reach- 
ing the  highest  results  at  the  least  expense  of  time,  labor,  life  and  material.    We  do  not 
officer  and  man  onr  ahips  with  land  lubbers,  and  send  them  out  into  ocean  storms,  to 
take  their  first  lessons  in  navigation.    Neither  do  we  propose  to  await,  in  willful  ignorance, 
the  shock  of  future  wars,  to  learn  how  wars  should  be  met,  and  conducted,  and  prevented, 
too;  for  the  experience  of  all  nations  proves,  that  preparation  for  war  is  often  the  surest 
pledge  of  peace. 

We  jiutly  claim  that  our  republican  form  of  government  has  its  basis  upon  the  intelli- 
gest  consent  and  patriotic  support  of  an  educated  people,  thus  enabling  us  to  dispense 
with  standing  armies.  A  wise  body  of  constitutional  and  statute  law,  universal  educa- 
tion and  suffirage,  toleration  in  religion,  and  a  free  press,  secure  us  against  the  disorders 
tad  calamities  felt  by  nations  wanting  those  blessings. 

That  people,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  educated  who  remain  untaught  in  a 
department  of  knowledge,  on  which,  despite  all  thatoasuists  and  moralists  may  say,  the 
pcaeeand  security  of  society,  nay,  the  existence  of  nations,  must  ultimately  depend. 

Kothing  will  supply  this  demand  but  a  uniform  system  of  military  education,  having  its 
origin  in  governmental  authority  and  support,  and  sustained  by  the  several  states,  in 
■aeb  mioner  as  to  diffuse  military  knowledge,  and  foster  a  martial  spirit,  throaghout  the 
grsst  body  of  the  people.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,'  as  now  organized,  can- 
net,  after  supplying  the  scientific  corps,  furnish  each  regiment  of  the  regular  army  with 
one  officer  every  two  years.  No  possible  enlargement  of  that  institution — ^no  increase  in 
the  number  of  like  establishments,  can  supply  the  grrowing  wants  of  the  country.  Neither 
win  institutions  founded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  officers  for  the  army,  predes- 
tined to  a  military  life,  suffice.  It  is  desired  to  send  into  all  communities,  and  all  employ- 
BMuts,  men  of  sufficient  military  training,  engrafted  upon  the  common  stock  of  knowledge, 
to  fit  them  for  transfer  to  the  camp  and  the  field,  as  instructors  and  leaders,  whenever  the 
ezigneies  of  war  may  demand  their  services. 

Beoeot  events  have  shown  that  the  stability  of  our  government  and  the  honor  of  ooi 
flag  are  safe  in  the  popular  support.  The  great  need  now  is  positive  uniformity,  to  b« 
fooad  only  in  the  recognition  of  a  natl'^^l  standard  of  military  education,  maintained  by 
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the  gOYernmenty  and  diffased  throughout  the  nation,  so  th«t  dtliens  of  all  the  i 
gradaates  from  all  the  aehoola  may  fall  into  line,  and  proTo  it  trne  that  **  in  naioa  thi 
IB  strength/' 

The  donation  of  lands  made  bj  Congress  was  in  fhrtheranee  of  this  general  design* 
Attention  is  now  oalled  to  a  plan,  set  on  foot  nnder  orders  from  the  War  Department,  and 
abont  to  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  Congress,  so  grandly  national  in  design,  so  oom.- 
prehensile  in  scope,  so  minute  in  detail,  as  to  iuTite  at  onoe  the  approTal  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  this  institution  in  carrying  itlinto  effect. 

Under  special  orders  of  the  War  Department,  No.  167,  issued  April  4^  18B7,  Mijor  J. 
Whittlesey,  of  the  United  States  army,  (retired  from  actiTe  serrice,)  an  officer  of 
merit  and  ability,  was  detailed  to  proceed  to  West  Point,  New  York,  and  to  such  of  the 
principal  colleges  of  the  United  States,  as  will  enable  him,  after  consultation  with  tlie 
college  authorities,  to  report  a  method  of  introducing  a  suitable  system  of  military  In- 
stmction  into  such  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  SUtes  as  shall  desire  it. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  in  October,  tbe  chairman  of 
yonr  committee  found  that  officer  deeply  interested  in  the  sabjeot  of  popular  military  eda- 
oation,  and  was,  by  him,  referred  to  Major  Whittlesey,  for  consultotion.  Correspondenoe 
with  him  has  brought  to  the  hands  of  the  committee  full  reporte  and  explanations,  accom- 
panied by  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  by  Gen.  Grant  for  the  action  of  Congress. 

Under  such  auspices,  and  urged  by  a  public  sentiment  so  folly  instructed  by  reoent 
erents,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  National  Legislature,  at  ita  approaching  session,  will 
adopt  this  plan  substantially  as  presented,  as  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  and  truly  nationsd 
military  estoblisbment. 

The  niinois  Industrial  Unirersity,  having  been  created  and  designated  by  the  Legislaiare 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  land  grant  to  a  course  of  education,  of  which  military 
science  and  practice  shall  form  a  part,  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  bilL  It  is 
proposed — 

1.  To  establish  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department,  in  charge  of  a  director-general  of 
military  edtieation,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  inspect  and  supervise  military  academies, 
secure  uniformity  of  instruction,  andjenforce  fidthfnl  compliance  with  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations on  those  subjects. 

8.  That  when  any  institution  designated  shall  have  capacity  sufficient  to  educate,  at 
one  time,  one  hundred  male  studente]in  a  complete  course  of  liberal  studies,  with  grounds 
for  militaiy  exercises,  there  shall  be  deteiled  a  competent  officer  of  the  army,  to  act  as 
military  professor,  with  an  ssslstent ;  the  military  professor  to  supervise  the  prescribed 
course  of  military  stodies  and  exercises  to  be  taught,  and  enforce  general  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  officers  so  detailed,  but  without  infringement  of  the  righto  of 
self  government  of  the  inatitotion. 

8.  That  each  college  which  shall  have  established  a  course  of  instrnction  in  military 
studies  and  exercises,  in  conformity  to  the  act,  shall  receive  the  necessary  text  books, 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  camp  and  garrison  eqaipage,  with  a  detail  of  one 
ordnance  sergeant  and  two  musicians,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  the  Faculty  of  Arte  of  such  college  may,  each  year,  recommend  to  thb  PresU 
dent  of  tbe  United  States  a  list  of  one-tenth  of  the  graduates  distinguished  for  general 
proficiency  in  the  collegiate  course,  special  attainmento  in  militaiy  science,  and  skill  in 
military  exereises,  of  good  moral  character,  and  sound  health,  whose  names  shall  be  pub. 
lished  in  the  army  register,  and  of  whom  one  from  each  college  shall  be  commissioned  in 
the  army,  as  in  the  case  of  gradaates  from  West  Point 

6.  That  each  college  thus  comprising  military  studies  and  exereises  in  ite  course  of 
instruction,  shall  reoeive  from  the  U.  S.  treasury  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
under  the  charge  of  the  Director  of  Military  Bducation  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
books  of  reference,  maps,  models  and  text  books ;  also,  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex* 
ponded  in  eonstruoting  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  of  ao  armory,  and  for  use  •■  a 
drill  hall,  in  inclement  weather. 
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^  ^t^lng  brief  ontline  indicates,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  general  plan.  The 
gOTerament  assames  the  neoessarr  ezpensee,  and  proTides  all  the  means  of  efficient  milt- 
Ivy  iostniction,  so  as  to  make  it  an  absolnte  gratuity  to  students.  Tour  Committee  sug- 
XMt  the  same  general  plan  of  military  education,  whether  the  bill  proposed  by  the  War 
Deptrtment  be  adopted  by  Congress,  or  whether  the  University  is  left  to  carry  existing 
liws  mto  effect  with  its  present  means. 

The  eonne  of  military  studies  should  comprise  the  theory  of  ordnance  and  gunnery, 
■uliUry  engineering,  including  the  attack  and  defense  of  works ;  the  art  of  war,  illus- 
trated from  military  history ;  military  law,  with  the  practice  of  clburts  martial ;  and  the 
theory  of  military  discipline,  police,  and  administration.      The  method  of  illustration 
viU  be  by  recitation  and  lecture,  with  suitable  text  books  for  study  and  reference,  cor- 
ntponding,  in  all  chief  features,  to  the  theoretical  course  of  military  science  at  West 
Point,  during  the  last  year  of  study — modifying  and  reducing  the  full  course,  when  expe- 
dient^ 10  fitf  ts  consistent  with  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  military 
•cieBee;  thns  accomplishing  all  that  the  limited  time  will  allow  in  obtaining  sound  gene- 
ni^  news,  and  an  ample  foundation  for  future  study  and  improrement.    This  course  will 
Rqnire  a  recitation  or  lecture  of  one  hour  daily,  on  four  or  fire  days  of  the  week. 

Ae  equipment  of  the  lecture  room  will  not  be  costly.  The  maps  and  drawings  can  be 
canly  pnrehased  or  copied,  and  will  serve  all  the  essential  purposes  of  instruction.  It 
wiU  be  desirable  to  collect,  ss  opportunity  offers,  models  of  the  most  important  instru- 
ments, engines  and  appliances  of  war,  to  include  matters  of  ordnance,  fortifications,  de- 
Tiees  for  attack  and  defense,  mines,  bridges,  etc.  They  will  greatly  aid  the  lecturer  in 
iopartisg  instruction,  and  the  student  in  obtaining  clear  views  on  these  subjects ;  and 
will  be  more  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  modification  of  this  course  to  a  university 
standard. 

The  eovrae  of  military  exercises  would  comprise  practical  instruction  in  infantry  tac- 
tics, through  the  school  of  the  soldier,  company  and  battalion,  with  skirmishing,  the  forms 
ef  parade,  and  the  duties  of  guards,  and,  when  practicable  and  desired,  in  fencing,  and 
the  Bsbre  and  bayonet  exercise. 

The  sttainment  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  exercise  throughout  all  military 
Khools^  being  a  leading  object,  the  general  plan  pursued  at  West  Point  should  be  fol- 
leved,  u  nearly  as  practicable.  As  the  military  professor  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  graduate 
of  tbat  institution,  and  our  text  books  and  methods  of  instruction  the  same  as  there  em- 
ployed, this  object  will  be  accomplished,  ss  a  matter  of  course.  The  corps  of  students 
vill  be  organised  into  companies  of  moderate  sise,  from  fifty  to  sixty  strong,  so  as  to 
give  an  even  number  of  companies  for  the  University  battalion.  This  will  be  the  habitna. 
npaixation  for  infantry  drills  and  general  parades.  The  battalion  staff,  and  the  com- 
psay  officers,  will  be  taken  firom  the  senior  class ;  the  staff  sergeants,  and  the  company 
iergeaats,  from  the  junior  class;  the  corporals,  from  the  sophomores;  with  such  modifl- 
csUoBS  ss  may  suit  the  case  of  students  on  shorter  or  longer  courses.  All  these  grades 
Aoald  be  taken  by  detail  for  limited  periods,  so  as  to  give  to  all,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
adraatage  of  practice  in  all  positions.  Students,  not  on  duty  as  officers,  and  all  the  fresh- 
Bian  elaas,  will  do  duty  as  privates,  the  classes  being  intermixed  in  companies  in  definite 
preportkms.  Details  for  duty  as  officers  should  be  based,  not  only  on  proficiency 
is  this  particular  department,  but  have  reference  to  superior  excellence  in  all  others,  and 
to  general  deportment.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  details,  if  made  by  the  militarv 
prafesaor,  should  be  approved  by  the  University  faculty,  or  by  the  Regent,  as  might  be 
expedient  Whenever  possible,  in  the  course  of  practical  instruction,  expert  members 
ef  the  aaperior  classes  should  be  employed  in  drilling  the  lower,  as  well  from  the  neces- 
sity for  such  assistance,  as  for  the  benefits  to  students  so  employed.  In  this  way,  mili- 
tary habits  and  routine  will  be  transmitted  firom  class  to  class,  with  each  succeeding 

The  studies  and  recitations  of  classes  will  proceed,  uninterrupted  by  changing  seasons; 
Vat  exercise  and  drill  will  require  the  drill  room  during  inclement  weather.  This  will 
iisiife  steady  progress  in  military  praotiee,  and  also  afford  to  all,strdA  •.-  -^ 
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of  physical  exercise.  The  ezperieoce  of  other  instiiaiions  shows  that,  in  thus  caUiTatiDg 
a  martial  spirit  among  our  young  men,  and  affording;  proper  means  for  its  deTelopment, 
we  supply,  in  a  great  degree,  the  place  of  the  gymnasium,  and  withdraw  students  from  a 
class  of  amusements  scarcely  beneficial,  sometimes  injurious.  The  drill  room  will  serve 
for  an  armory  for  the  deposit  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  when  not  in  use. 

The  necessity  for  tield  mu^ic,  the  drum,  fife  and  bugle,  is  obvious.  It  is  indispensa- 
ble to  discipline,  and  will  lend  a  cheerful  and  inspiring  influence  to  the  routine  of  college 
life.  Whether  furnished  by  the  government,  under  the  proposed  bill,  or  provided  by  em- 
ploymeut  in  the  usual  way,  a  volunteer  band,  composed  of  students,  could  soon  be  organ- 
ized, fully  competent  to  the  service. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  adopted  a  uniform,  to  be  worn  by  students,  a  style  or 
fashion  of  dress  which  will  be  genteel,  comfortable  and  economical  for  all  occasions,  of 
suitable  material — that  for  summer  use  being  of  a  lighter  texture.  A  University  button, 
with  appropriate  devices,  should  be  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Economy 
would  dictate  that  the  uniform  be  the  habitual  costume  of  students,  since  it  would  save 
the  expense  incident  to  variety  and  change  of  fashion.  It  would  secure  personal  neatness, 
and  place  all  students  upon  a  footing  of  republican  equality — the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  meeting  upon  a  common  level,  with  nothing  in  their  apparel  to  stimulate  the  pride 
of  the  one,  or  wound  the  self-respect  of  the  other.  The  experience  of  all  institutions  whicti 
have  adopted  the  uniform  shows  that  the  distinction  which  is  thus  conferred  awakens  aa 
honorable  ambition  to  excel,  refines  the  manners,  gives  a  manly  tone  to  the  character 
and,  in  some  sort,  makes  each  individual  student  feel  that  the  reputation  of  his  class  and 
the  honor  of  the  institution  are  in  his  keeping. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  course  of  military  study,  in  classes,  etc.^  and  the  required 
drill,  field  exercises  and  parades,  be  established  by  University  authority,  and  enforced 
by  the  usual  marks  of  merit  and  demerit,  which  shall  stand  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
the  student,  and  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  in  other  departments,  in  fixing  his  grade 
as  a  scholar,  on  examinations  for  advancement  and  graduation. 

The  term  and  extent  of  theoretical  studies  should  be  subject  to  modification  and  abate- 
ment, at  the  pleasure  of  the  Faculty,  in  deference  to  the  time  which  students  expect  to 
remain  in  the  institution  and  to  their  chosen  occupations  in  life.    The  daily  martial  exer. 
cises  should,  however,  be  rigidly  enforced,  except  when  remitted  by  the   Kegent,  by 
reason  of  conscientious  scruples  or  physical  debility.    The  reason  for  this  is  found  not 
only  in  the  necessity  for  uniformity  in  hours  of  practice  and  the  value  of  the  discipline 
which  military  drill  imparts,  but  that  every  student  may,  at  proper  intervals,  be  drawn 
from  his  dormitory  and  his  overwork  of  brain,  and  put  through  a  course  of  physical 
effort,  healthful  and  invigorating,  which  will  rescue  him  from  the  rust  of  inaction,  and 
secure  the  '* erect  carriage,  the  firm,  graceful,  manly  bearing,  the  expansion  of  chest,  the 
harmonious  action  of  every  limb  and  muscle ;  in  fine,  that  perfect  physical  developmenty 
without  which  mental  vigor,  in  its  highest  type,  can  never  be  long  maintained."    The 
race  of  wretched  dyspeptics,  consumptives  and  hypochondriacs,  which  crowd  the  learned 
professions  and  go  trembling  to  their  graves  before  the  work  of  their  lives  is  half  done, 
are  eloquent  witnesses  agaiust  that  system  in  which  the  education  of  the  mind  is  sought 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health.    It  is  time  that  this  glaring  defect  in  academic  educa- 
tion is  remedied.    Athletic  and  gymnastic  sports  have,  in  many  institutions,  been  resorted 
to  with  success.    By  substitutintc  military  exercises,  we  accomplish  the  same  end,  aid 
college  government,  and  furnish  the  militia  of  our  State  with  men  of  their  own  house- 
holds, able  to  make  soldiers  of  them  when  the  country  calls  them  to  rally  round  the  fiag. 

It  may  be  already  inferred,  that  it  is  intended  to  place  the  institution  so  far  upon  a 
military  footing,  as  to  bring  all  the  students  under  the  care  of  the  professor  of  the  mili- 
tary department,  whose  duties  and  authority  shall  be  that  of  military  commandant — this 
authority  not  to  include  the  time  devoted  to  classes,  nor  to  come  in  collision  with  other 
departments  of  study.  Its  recognised  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  Regent,  and 
its  subjection  to  proper  rules,  will  make  the  workings  of  this  department  easy.  The 
usual  regttlatioDi  of   \he  camp,  as  to  exercise,  recreation  and  sleep,  the  reveille,  the 
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roll  call,  the  call  to  and  from  datj,  the  tatoo— all  in  their  regular  order,  can  come  into 
place,  wtthoat  disturbing,  bat  rather  aiding  and  directing  the  obdervance  of  college  duties 
aod  diacipline. 

U  is  dae  to  the  dignity  of  this  institatton,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  people,  that 
iathis,  aa  in  all  other  departments,  we  fix  a  high  standard  in  the  outset,  and  work  up  to 
itaswdean.  The  committee  would  include  in  the  general  plan,  artillery  and  cavalry ,  as 
well  as  iofaatry  study  and  drill ;  but  have,  for  the  present,  purposely  omitted  the  two 
first  oaraed,  antil  success  in  the  last,  and  sufflcent  resources,  shall  justify  attention  to 
tbem. 

Your  comoiittee,  cordially  approving  the  plan  prepared  by  Major  Whittlesey,  recom- 
mend tbat  a  proper  expression  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  our  Senators  and 
BepretentitiTes  in  Congress  requested  to  aid  in  its  paMsage  into  a  law,  and  that  we  stand 
prepared  to  arail  ourselves  of  its  b«oe6tB,  by  entering  upon  the  organization  of  the  milt- 
trj  departottBt,  according  to  its- pro  vis  ions. 

It  is  deemed  good  policy,  however,  to  put  the  students  in  uniform,  and  inaugurate  a 
ifitea  of  military  government,  instruction  and  drill,  on  opening  the  University  in  March, 
or  at  all  events  at  the  fall  term  of  1868. 

The  office  of  Military  Professor  can  be  temporarily  filled  by  the  incumbent  of  another 
diair,  aod,  if  necessary,  a  competent  drill  officer  employed  to  organize  the  first  company 
aad  commeoce  with  the  usual  simple  exercises.  Brigadier  General  Haynie,  Adjutant 
Geoeral  of  Illinois,  has  given  encouragement  that  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutreiuents 
Dij  be  obtained  from  the  State  Arsenal.  Indeed,  we  can,  by  organizing  as  volunteer 
eompaaies  ander  State  laws,  become  entitled  to  arms,  as  well  as  to  the  commissiouiiig  of 
offieera 

In  this  way  a  beginning  can  be  made,  almost  without  cost  to  the  Institution,  and  we 
caa  go  forward  in  compliance  with  the  law,  prepared  to  adopt  the  great  nutionul  plan, 
^ea  eaacted,  or  to  proceed  independently  under  existing  laws.  It  is  proper  to  say  here, 
tbatio  either  case,  the  military  department  will  fall  quietly  into  place  with  other  branches 
in  00 wise  interfering  with  them;  it  being  particularly  provided  in  the  Oongressi:Mi)il  bill 
referred  to,  and  in  the  lucid  explanation  of  Major  Whitilesey,  that  officers  detailed  by 
the  Wir  Ddpirtm  JUt  sh^ll  act  in  subirdtnation  tj  the  Rej^eut  and  observe  the  r.^riila- 
tioQs esti^lisbed  for  the  government  of  the  University,  not  departing,  of  coui'tte.  ti->m 
the  plans  prescribed  by  Googre^s.  It  is  designed,  and  eminently  desirable,  that  i.«t  •  j  jn- 
oectioD  be  perpetual ;  but  the  officers  and  aid  of  the  government  will  be  withdrawn  v  i  en<- 
erer  the  authorities  of  the  University  so  determine. 

In  preparing  this  report,  res  >rt  has  been  freely  had  to  the  text  of  the  very  abl  -  im- 
BUQieatiun,  made  to  the  Sscretarv  of  Wir,  by  >lajor  Wnittlesey,  who  with  greai  <■  uir- 
tcsv.  promptly  supplied  the  committee  with  valuable  iuformatiou  on  all  the  piint^  -  ere 
presented. 
T'j  i^ive  effect  to  the  foregoini;  vieW4,  the  following  resolutions  are  respectfully  re  •  •  ted 
fcr  tbe  eoasideration  of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  BR  ATM  AX,   Chai/m/i. 
THOMAS  QUICK, 
LUTHER  LAWRENi^L 
LEMUEL  ALLEN, 
S^Hrn^  26,  1867.  Comtn  .•■'«, 

RKSOLUTIONS. 

L  Btf^ded,  That  in  compliance  with  the  laws  on  th  it  subject,  the  military  depn  neot 
<>' this  University  shall  be  estab.ished  as  part  of  the  regular  and  necessary  ni«ui^  of 
Vacation. 

2-  fi«i^M-i,  That  there  shall  be  appointed,  as  s  >on  as  the  same  shall  be  need  u  ind 
Proper,  a  Professor  of  Military  Tactics  and  Engineering,  and  such  assistants  as  t«li  ili  be 
i>c<:es8ary  io  his  department. 
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8.  lUaolvtd^  Thai  all  stadents  shall  be  taught  in  the  branches  appropriate  to  tbia 
department,  to  such  extent,  and  with  such  modiflcationa  and  exceptions,  as  shall  be  pro- 
Tided  in  the  code  in  force  for  the  regulation  of  studies. 

i.  Btaolvedf  That  in  order  to. secure  neatness  and  eoonomj,  and  to  distinguish  the 
students  of  this  Unirersitj,  a  uniform  shall  be  prescribed  and  worn,  of  material  known 
as  cadet  gray,  appropriately  made,  and  furnished  with  a  Unirersity  button,  harin^f  apt 
devices,  and  a  Unirersity  cap,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed. 

5.  Bswlved,  That  the  Military  Professor,  or  the  officer  or  person  having,  for  the  time 
being,  charnre  of  the  military  department,  shall  have  the  authority  and  perform  the  du- 
ties of  military  commandant,  and  shall,  under  authority  of  the  Regent  and  Faoulty^,  en- 
force such  rules  and  orders  as  are  usual  at  West  Point  and  other  military  schools,  oom- 
prising  the  regulation  of  hours,  personal  deportment  and  intercourse,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  insure  order,  obedience  and  discipline,  and  promote  the  general  objects  con- 
templated ;  and  that  suitable  music,  consisting  at  least  of  the  drum  and  fife,  be  provided. 
These  duties  to  be  so  arranged  in  rules  and  regulations  as  to  comprehend  the  entire 
police  and  administration  of  the  University,  and  subject  to  such  control  and  supervision 
as  will  promote  harmony  and  efficiency. 

6.  Ssiolvedt  That  the  Regent,  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  and  the  Trea- 
surer, be  instructed  to  procure  from  the  proper  authorities  of  this  State  such  arms  and 
accoutrements  as  shall  be  necessary  for  use  of  students  in  drill,  and  such  books  of  tacUoa 
as  may  be  required  to  begin  instruction  in  military  exercises. 

7.  Beaolv«df  That  these  regulations  be  put  in  force  as  far  as  feasible  on  the  opening  of 
the  institution  in  March  next;  but  that  the  University  uniform  may  not  be  required  to  be 
worn  by  students  until  the  fall  term,  when  it  shall  be  worn  by  all. 

8.  Jiewlved,  That  this  Board  cordially  approve,  and  respectfully  recommend  to  the 
favorable  action  of  Congress,  at  its  coming  session,  the  bill  and  general  plan  reported  to 
the  War  Department  by  Major  J.  H.  Whittlesey,  U.  S.  A.,  for  providing  a  system  of 
National  Military  Edocation  in  colleges,  and  earnestly  request  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  this  State,  to  support  the  same. 

9.  Jie9olved,  That  this  University  will  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  adopt  fully  tbe  pro- 
posed national  plan,  and  make  the  same  a  part  of  the  permanent  system  of  instruction  in 
this  institution,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  military  eda- 
catiotif  and  for  establishing  upon  an  enduring  foundation  the  oherisbed  institutions  of  our 
State  and  common  country; 

Mr.  DuNLAP  moved  to  accept  the  report. 

Which  motion  was  approved. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  contained  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  Galusha  moved  to  amend  the  resolation  requiring  ^'all  stu- 
dents" to  wear  a  uniform  dress,  by  inserting  the  word  "male;"  so 
that  it  shall  read  "  male  students." 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  for  on  the  proposed  amendment, 
and  taken,  as  follows : 

Members  voting  Aye,  were  Messrs.  Ounningham,  Danlap,  Ed- 
wards, Galusha,  Harding,  McMurray — 6  votes. 

Members  voting  No,  were  Messrs.  Allen,  Bateman,  Blackbam, 
Brayman,  A.  M.  Brown,  Burchard,  Burroughs,  Oobb,  Flagg,  Gol- 
tra,  Hayes,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Mahan,  McConnell|  Quick, 
Scroggs,  Topping  and  the  Begent — ^19  TOtes. 
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The  amendment  was  dedared  loet. 
The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  report 
Ordered,  by  vote  of  the  Board,  to  be  recorded  and  pablished 
with  the  minntes. 

TACAKCT  IS  COKXITTSE.*  OHf  BUILDINGS  AND  GBOtTHDS  RLLED. 

Mr.  McCoNNKLL  was  appointed  to  fill  the  Tacancy  in  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
^Wbich  appointment  was  confirmed  bj  the  Board. 

XEPOBT  OF  OOXMnTEB  ON  rAOULTT  AND  00UB88  07  STDDT. 

Tbe  BseBNT  called  Mr.  Bubohabd  to  the  Chair,  and  presented 
a  leport  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Facnltj  and  Coarse  of 
Stndy. 

The  Coomittee  on  Gonnes  of  Study  and  Fftcnlty,  reipecifully  submit  the  following 
leport: 
WitlKnt  pausing  to  detail  the  aeyeral  reaaons  for  their  conclutiona,  thej  offer  the 
Satinet  recommendationB : 


I.    BPBXKO  nim. 

Tkej  reeommend  that  the  Spring  Term  shall  open  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  and 
ehim  on  the  ISth  day  of  June,  giTing  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks. 

JL      THE  COLLIOX  TKAB, 

Tliey  reeommend  that  the  College  Tear  shall,  hereafter,  begin  with  the  opening  of 
the  Autumn  Term,  and  shall  embrace  thirty-six  full  weeks,  dirided  into  three  terms, 
of  tvelre  weeks  each. 

m.      OALBNDAB  FOB  1868-9. 

Ae  Autumn  Term  shall  commence  September  14th,  and  close  December  6th. 

The  Winter  Term  shall  commence  December  7th,  and  close  March  6th,  1669. 

Ae  Spring  Term  shall  commence  March  15th,  and  close  June  6th. 

A  recess  shall  be  taken,  embracing  the  holidays. 

Ayacatlott  of  one  week  shall  occur  between  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

IT.      AOBIOULTUBAL  AHB  HORTZOULTUBAL  0017BBBS. 

The  eommitteo  present  the  accompanying  conspectus  and  course  of  studies  In 
igneoltural  and  Horticultural  science,  and  respectfully  ask  its  adoption: 
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T.      PBXPAEATIOIIB  fOB  IBIOIBIOII  TO  THIB  OOUBSI. 

Candidates  fbrUie  coiiTBe  ib  Agriculture  tnd  Hoiiioultore,  bIiaU  pus  a  thorough 
lad  saUsfitctorj  ezamiiiaftioii  in  penwanwhip,  orthography,  its  practieo  and  mlaa, 
leading  and  its  principles,  EngRsh  grammar,  geograpbjr,  arithmetic,  and  history  of 
she  Uahed  States.  It  is  also  recommended  that  they  be  prepared  in  algebra,  geomo> 
tiy,  natoral  philosophy,  and  physiology ;  thongfa  these  latter  studies  are  not  required. 

TI.      GinXRiX  KDUOATIOn^L  OOUBSK. 

Tbe  wmittee  also  present  the  aoeonqianying  course  of  stodies  in  sdflooe,  litem- 
tae,  tad  art,  and  recommend  its  adoption.  This  is  the  general  UniTerslty  or  edn- 
cstisBal  course,  and  it  is  so  planned  that  while  it  affords  a  sound  and  liberal  ednca- 
ti^  it  frorides  for  the  students  of  the  yarious  industrial  courses,  the  soientifio 
kwi^  they  may  need  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  those  courses.  It  will  ocoupj 
Iber  jBin,  but  a  diligent  student,  of  good  ability,  will  often  be  able  to  master  ono 
of  sfteiadsstrial  courses,  while  pursuing  this.  The  studies  of  the  course  will  faa 
wv^d  as  follows : 

SIOULAH  STUDIES.  OPHOITAL  AMD  XZTRA. 

FIBST,  OR  FRESHMAN  TEAR. 
l3>  Tim— Trigonometry  and  Surreying. 

Structural  Botany. 

Cicero  de  Senectute. 

French.  Greelc. 

Sd  Tmi— Analytical  Cleometry. 

Systematic  Botany» 

Odes  of  Horace.    French.  Qreelc. 

Sb  Teoi — Systematic  Botany, 

Descriptiye  Geometry  and  Greek. 

Geometrical  Drawing. 

Satires  of  Horace.    French  Literature. 

SECOND,  OR  SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 
Ut  Tekm — Calculus. 

Chemistry.    Zoology.  Tacitus^Annalsi 

German.  Greek, 
to  Tebx — Chemistry. 

Entomology,  etc.  Tacitus. 

Physics — Mechanics.  Greelc 

German. 
Id  Temm — ^Mineralogy. 

Phyucs.    Rhetoric.  Chemistry. 

German  Literature.  Cicero  de  Orators. 

THIRD,  OR  JUNIOR  TEAR. 
IJi  TsB3f — Astronomy. 

Geology.  Ancient  History. 

English  Literature. 

2d  TiBif — Geology. 

Modem  History.  Astronomy. 

Meteorology.  English  Literature 

to  Tmi— Logic 

Phyrfcal  Geography.  English  Literature. 

Modem  History.  Bntier's  Analogy. 
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FOURTH,  OR  SENIOR  YEAR. 

IBT  TcRM — ^Mental  PhiloBophy. 

Political  Economy.  Bcience  of  Education. 

Elements  of  Criticism. 
2o  TxBM—Moral  Philosophy. 

History  of  Civilization.  Social  science. 

Civil  Polity,  Const,  of  United  States.   Evidences  of  Christianity. 
So  Tkrm — History  of  Philosophy. 

Modern  Philology. 

Constitutional  Law. 

History  of  Inductive  Sciences. 

TIL      PREPARATION   FOR  THI8  COURSI, 

Candidates  for  the  general  course  in  science,  literature  and  art,  shall  pass  thoroagl 
examinations  in  the  studies  ordinarily  required  for  admission  to  good  colleges  o 
universities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greelc  language,  and  the  addition  of  aigebri 
and  geometry. 

rni.      PRXPARATORT  CLASSES. 

Special  classes  for  instruction  of  such  candidates  for  the  general  course,  as  may 
not  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  said  course,  may  be  organized  from  time  to  time  bj 
the  Faculty ;  but  the  instruction  in  these  classes  shall  not  comprehend  the  studies 
ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

IZ.      CANDIDATES  FOR  ADVANCED  BTANDINO. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standiug,  shall  pass  examinations  in  all  the  previous 
studies  of  the  course  ;  but  may  be  admitted  to  talce  any  selected  study  for  which 
they  may  be  qualified,  in  any  part  of  the  course. 

X.      TUITION  AND  OTHER  FEES. 

Tuition  to  students  from  other  States,  per  annum $20  00 

Matriculation  fee,  on  entering  the  University 10  OO 

Incidental  fee,  for  warming  and  care  of  public  rooms,  per  term 4  00 

Room  rent,  in  University  building,  per  term 4  00 

There  shall  be  no  other  charge  for  tuition  to  students  from  this  State.     Honorarj 

and  prize  scholars  shall  have  the  preference  in  admission.     [See  substitute  for  this 

article,  page  98.] 

XL      PR0FKS80R8. 

•  p 

The  committee  recommend  the  appoiDtment,  at  an  early  day,  of  at  least  three  Pro- 
fessors; and  are  prepared  to  nominate  to  the  Board,  at  any  suitable  time,  two  men 
for  such  Professorships.  They  have  before  them  several  other  prominent  names, 
bat  desire  to  take  all  the  time  that  may  be  properly  allowed,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  that  the  best  men  are  obtained.  If  the  Board  shall  see  fit  to  lodge 
with  the  committee  the  power  to  employ,  temporarily,  such  additional  teachers  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  spring  term,  it  will  allow  nenrly  three-fourths  of  a  year  more 
to  prosecute  such  inquiries  as  may  help  to  fill,  much  more  safely,  these  important 
places  in  the  Institution ;  and  the  trial  of  some  men  in  the  spring  term,  will  permit 
us  to  test  their  qualifications,  before  any  permanent  appointment. 
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XIL      BOARDIRO  HALL. 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  suitable  person  be  employed  to  take  the  rooms 
designed  for  the  boarding  department,  and  maintain  in  the  same  a  boarding  hall, 
for  such  officers,  students,  and  employees,  as  may  desire  board.  They  recommend 
that  i  eoitable  store  or  cooking  range,  and  tables  and  chairs  for  the  duiing  room,  be 
famished,  and  that  these  articles  be  granted,  free  of  charge  for  rent,  to  such  person,  and 
that  he  ahall  receive  the  amounts  paid  for  board,  as  his  compensation.  He  shall  be 
required  to  keep  the  rooms  and  furniture  in  good  repair,  and  restore  them,  when  called 

for,  in  as  good  order  and  condition,  ordinary  wear  excepted,  as  when  he  received 

them.    The  rates  of  board  shall  be  as  low  as  practicable,  and  shall  be  subject  to 

reVuion  by  the  Board  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

Xni.      ADDITIONAL  C0UBSE8. 

Other  eoarses  of  study  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Uni- 
Tera'tj  will  permit    The  Military  Department  ought  to  partly  develop  at  the  outset 

Mr.  McCoNNBLL  moved  to  adopt  the  reporj;. 
Mr.  Blackburn  moved  to  bo  amend  the  report  that  "  no  mati^icn- 
lation  fee  "  shall  be  demanded  from  honorary  and  prize  pupils. 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Hayes  moved  to  further  amend  by  adding,  "but  all  other 
pnpils  ahair  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for 
tuition ;  provided,  however,  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  reduce  or  abate  said  charge,  and  to  increase  the 
oamber  of  honorary  scholarships. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  on  Mr.  Hayes'  amendment, 
and  taken,  as  follows : 

Members  voting  yea  were  Messrs.  Blackburn,  Brown  of  Pulaski, 
Bnrchard,  Burroughs,  Dunlap,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Harding,  Hayes, 
Wson,  Lawrence,  Mahan,  Quick,  Scroggs — 14. 

Members  voting  nay  were  Messrs.  Allen,  Bateman,  Brayman, 
Cobb,  Cunningham,  Flagg,  McConnell,  McMurry  and  the  Ke- 
gent— 10. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  declared  adopted. 

Mr.  Cobb  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
menta  of  Mr.  Blaoebdbn  and  Mr.  Hates,  and  moved  its  adoption : 
^'A  matriculation  iee  of  ten  dollars  each  shall  be  charged  all  pupils 
in  attendance ;  and  all,  except  the  honorary  and  prize  pupils,  shall 
^  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  per  annum." 

The  substitute  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Flaog  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  so  as  to  charge  twenty 
dollars  per  annum  as  tuition  for  pupils  from  other  states. 
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On  motion,  the  Board  voted  to  lay  the  report  npon  the  tabl 
until  two  o'clock  this  p.  m. 

Mr.  Flagg  moved  that  the  Board  meet  in  private  session,  c 
three  o'clock  this  p.  m.,  to  receive  nominations  and  consider  th 
appointment  of  persons  as  head  farmer  and  professors  in  the  Un; 
versity. 

It  was  so  voted. 

On  motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  until  two  o'clock  this  p«  m 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Board  convened  at  2  o'clock.    Begent  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Oourso  of  Stady 
was  called  up  for  the  action  of  the  Board. 


BATES  OF  TUITION  ADOPTED. 

Mr.  CuNNiNGHAK  ojSercd  the  following  substitute  for  Section  10 
of  the  report,  viz  : 

BIO.  10.      TUITION  Ain>  OTHXB  ?!■& 

Tuition  of  studenta  from  other  states |20  00  per  annum. 

**  **        from  Illinois 16  00  *' 

Matriculation  fee  of  all  students 10  00         * ' 

Incidental  fees  for  care  and  warming  of  public  rooms,  etc    2  60  per  term. 

Room  rent  in  Uniyersity  building 4  00         * ' 

Honorary  and  prise  scholars  shall  be  admitted  without  any  charge  for  tuition. 
It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  tuition  free  to  all 
students  from  this  State,  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  finances  of  the  Uniyersity 
will  permit. 

The  section  and  accompanying  declaration  were  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  thus  amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Quick,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Agricultural  Department, 
offered  an  additional  report.  Inasmuch  as  this  report  included  the 
appointment  of  the  head  farmer,  it  was,  by  vote  of  the  Board,  laid 
upon  the  table,  to  be  made  the  special  order  for  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cobb,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  a  list 
of  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  from  this  time  until 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Board,  amounting  to  $24,424  06. 
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He  eLbo  reported  available  fluids  to  meet  these  expenses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Doe  Jan.  Ist,  coupons  upon  $125,000  of  Illinois  6  per 
eoit  bonds $3,750  00 

Bentsfrom  &rm8 600  00 


Leaving  the  probable  expenses  unprovided  for $20,174  00 

The  Committee  recommended  the  sale  of  $20,000  of  Champaign 
eoonty  bonds,  to  meet  these  expenses. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  the  sale  of  100,000  acres  of  the 
land  scrip,  at  90  cents  per  acre. 
The  report  was  accepted  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

SAIA  OF  SCBIP  TOTED. 

On  motion  or  Mr.  Bubbottohs,  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
idated  to  the  sale  of  land  scrip  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bbowet  moved  that  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  sell  the  one 
himdred  thousand  acres  of  scrip  at  ninety  cents  per  acre,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee. 

Carried. 

SALB  OF  fiOVDS  OBBSBBD. 

Mr.  JoHHsoN  moved  that  the  Treasnrer  be  anthorized  to  sell 
tveiity  thousand  dollars  of  Champaign  county  bonds,  as  recom- 
meaded  in  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  at  a  price  not  less 
thtti  par. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

LOOATIOir  OF  BOBIP  AUTHOBIZBD. 

Mr.  Flaoo  moved  that  the  Treasurer  and  Finance  Committee  be 
fodiorized  to  locate  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  additional 
icra  of  the  scrip. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Habding  asked  to  be  excused  from  farther  attendance  at  this 
meedng ;  which  was  granted. 
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PRIVATE  bESSION— 8  P.  M. 

The  Board  went  into  private  session,  at  3  o'clock,  agreeably  to 
vote  of  the  morning. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Department  was 
called  up  and  presented,  as  follows,  viz  : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  have  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  head 
farmer  and  salary,  referred  back  to  them,  and  have  instructed  me  to  report : 

That  thej  recommend  filling  the  blanks  in  the  eighth  (8th)  proposition  of  the  re- 
port with  the  name  of  Jonathan  Periam,  and  that  his  salary  be  fixed  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars ($1,500)  per  annum;  and  that  he  have,  in  addition,  the  use  of  the  house 
on  the  Busey  farm ;  and  that  his  term  of  service  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary next. 

The  Committee  farther  suggest  that  there  will  be  needed,  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report,  appropriations  as  follows : 

For  cost  of  two  teams $800  OO 

For  harness  for  same 80  00 

For  two  wagons 220  00 

For  feed  for  teams 100  OO 

Making  a  total  of .$1,200  OO 

For  this  purpose  the  Committee  recommend  that  one-half  of  this  amount  be  set 
apart  immediately  to  pay  for  one  team,  wagon  and  harness,  and  the  balance  by  the 
first  ef  March,  1868. 

In  regard  to  the  fences  around  said  farms,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
fenciDg  already  ordered  for  the  Institution  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes. 

The  committee,  however,  recommend  that  the  head  farmer  be  instructed  to  make 
a  hedge  fence  of  Osage  Orange,  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  practicable,  around  the 
lands  designed  to  be  kept  by  the  Institution. 

The  committee  also  suggest  and  recommend  that  provision  be  made  to  pay  the 
wages  of  at  least  two  laborers  on  the  farm,  as  soon  as  the  head  farmer  shall  deem 
their  services  necessary. 

AGRlClTLTirRAL  IMPLXMENTS. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  upon  proper  application  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  implements,  one  at  least  of  each  kind,  may  be  secured  to  the 
Institution,  free  of  charge.  It  will  be  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  to 
send  their  machines  of  different  kinds  here  to  be  tested,  as  an  indorsement  by  the 
officers  of  the  Institution  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers,  in  making 
sales.    The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resobed,  That be  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  various  manufactui'ers  of 

agricultural  implements,  inviting  them  to  donate  to  the  University  one  at  least  of 
the  various  implements  or  machines,  to  be  tested  and  used  by  the  Institution,  or 
placed  in  an  exhibition  hall,  as  the  Board  may  elect,  to  form  a  permanent  museum  of 
agricultural  implementa 

HEAD  FABMBS  OHOSSN. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
recommended  Mr.  Pbbiam  as  head  farmer,  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  Flaog  moved  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Agricaltnral  Com- 
mittee be  iostracted  to  contract  with  Mr.  Periam  according  to  the 
term;:  of  this  vote. 

This  motion  prevailed. 

Oo  motion  of  Mr.  Duiitlap,  the  blank  in  the  resolution  offered 
bj  the  committee,  was  filled  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Quick. 

The  report  was  then  submitted  for  vote  of  the  Board,  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  BuscHASB  presented  the  following,  viz : 

Badmd^  That  the  sum  of  twelye  hundred  dolbn  be  appropriated  for  the  purpoaes 
Ia£ease4  io  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agricaltural  DepartmeDt,  and  that  the 
fiegvst  he  authorized  to  draw,  from  time  to  time,  warraats  for  such  parts  thereof 
ai  SIT  be  needed.  The  whole  amount  so  drawn  not  to  exceed  the  sum  hereby 
i^ropriated. 

Adopted. 

The  ReGBurr  called  Mr.  Cukninghah  to  the  Chair,  and  presented 
the  names  of  gentlemen  as  suitable  persons  to  fill  chairs  as  Pro- 
feesors  in  the  University,  and  read  testimonials  in  their  favor,  viz : 
William  Baker,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  George  W.  Atherton. 

FBOFBSSOSS  ELECTED. 

Mr.  CoNNiNOHAM  presented  the  following  resolntions,  and  moved 
their  adoption : 

Ba/iimd^  That  Professor  William  M.  Baker  he  and  he  is  hereby  elected  to  a  chair, 
kreafter  to  be  named ;  his  term  to  commence  March  1,  1868,  at  a  salary  of  two 
tkomnd  dollars  oer  anjuum. 

Semktd^  That  Professor  0.  W.  Atherton  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  to  a  ehair 
l»ealter  to  be  named;  his  term  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1868,  at  a 
sihiT  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Each  resolution  was  nnanimonsly  adopted. 
Hn  MoCoNNELL  moved  to  instruct  the  Regent  to  notify  the  gen- 
tleoen  chosen  as  Professors,  of  their  election. 
Carried. 
The  private  session  was  then  closed,  bj  vote  of  the  Board. 


OPEN  SESSIOK— 4  P.  M. 


Mr.  GoLTRA,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted,  viz : 

1.   We  recommend  that  the  work  on  the  building,  already  began,  be  finished,  and 
tiie  fence  completed. 

VoL  n— 18 
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2.  That  this  Committee  be  authorized  to  adopt  a  plan  for  laying  out  and  omi 
menting  the  University  groundSi  and  that  the  work,  whenever  done,  on  the  ^oundi 
shall  be  in  pursuance  of  this  plan. 

8.  That  the  necessary  black-boards,  desks  and  seats  for  the  recitation  roomf 
chapel  and  other  public  rooms  of  the  University,  be  authorized  to  be  made  o 
procured. 

(Signed),  M.  0.  GOLTRA,  Gkmrman. 

Mr.  Lawbekoe,  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  reportec 
bills  of  expeDses  of  members,  which  the  Committee  had  allowed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  warranto 
ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  several  sums  named. 

EXPENSES  OF  MEMBEBS — HOW  PAID. 

Mr.  Lawbenoe  moved  that  the  bills  of  expenses  of  members  oi 
the  Board,  incarred  in  attending  its  meetings,  with  the  items 
named  therein,  be  forwarded  to  the  Regent,  who  shall  draw  orders 
on  the  Treasurer  for  the  same. 

Carried. 

APPBOPBIATION  FOB  IHE  PUBCHASB  OF  CABINET. 

Mr.  CoBB  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Besobfedf  That  the  Beii^ent  be  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  Treasurer,  in 
favor  of  the  Chairman  of  Oommittee  on  Library  and  Cabinets,  to  the  amount  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  according  to  the  previous  vote  of  the  Board. 

Adopted. 

APPBOPBIATION  FOB  FENCES. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  the  following,  and  moved  its  passage  : 

Ordered  by  this  Board,  that  warrants  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
($1500),  be  drawn,  by  the  Begent,  on  the  Treasurer,  to  finish  the  fencing  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

APPBOPBIATION  FOB  PUBCHASE  OF  LOTS. 

Mr.  Cunningham  read  the  following  resolution,  moving  its 
adoption : 

Bsfolved,  That  the  Begent  be  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  upon  the  Treasurer 
In  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  lots  on  the  west  side  of  the  University  grounds,  in  paj 
ment  for  the  same,  as  per  the  report  of  the  Executive  Oommittee,  in  amount  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  ($2450). 

It  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  DusLAP  offered  the  following : 

Raohedj  That  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  as  appoint- 
ed by  the  ExecotiTe  Gomm'ttee,  be  continued  until  the  next  meeting  of  this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bbayman,  this  resolation  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  with  instructions  to  report 
this  evening. 

SEOBETABY  ATTTHOBIZED  TO  PX7BLI8H. 

Mr.BsATHAN  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Wnnxis,  this  University  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of 
this  State,  whose  intelligent  support  is  necessary  to  its  success;  and, 

Wbibeis,  a  diffusion  of  all  such  information  as  relates  to  the  management  apd 
fOTenunent  of  the  Uniyersity,  is  equally  necessary  to  that  support ;  and, 

Whuias,  the  newspaper  press  is  the  proper  and  recognized  means  of  communi- 
ettiog  intelligence ;  be  it,  therefore, 

Baohedj  That  the  Becording  Secretary  of  this  Board,  and  Secretary  of  the  Ex- 
ecatiTe  Committee,  may  furnish  to  such  newspapers  of  this  State  as  shall  desire  to 
pibUfih  the  same  for  public  information,  such  proceedings,  orders  and  reports  of  this 
Board,  or  said  Gommittee,  as  the  Board  or  Gommittee  shall  at  each  meeting  author- 
ixe,  and  that  said  Secretaries  may,  under  authority  of  the  Begent,  in  like  manner 
fimkish  such  matter  while  the  Board  and  the  Gommittee  are  not  in  session. 

Rrnohei,  That  matters  so  furnished,  shall  not  in  any  case  include  reports  of  dis- 
esnions,  nor  relate  to  criticisms  upon  the  Board  or  Gommittee,  nor  members  thereof; 
Vat  only  such  as  shall  be  deemed  useful  for  public  Information  and  beneficial  to  the 
TniTenity. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr. moved  to  take  up,  for  consideration,  the  paper  relat- 
ing to  lectures,  which  was  read  by  the  Begent  this  a.  m.,  (in  con- 
nectioB  with  the  report  of  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Study). 

Mr.  MoGoiTNELL  moved  that  the  lecture  course  be  postponed 
imtQa  year  from  next  January.    Carried. 

Hr.  Flagg  moved  that  the  consideration  of  this  paper  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

LABOB  SYSTEM. 

Hr.  Hatbs  moved  that  the  Begent  and  Committee  on  Faculty 
tod  Study  be  authorized  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the  labor 
sjBtem  recommended  in  their  report.    Carried. 

Mr.  Hayss  moved  that  the  flegent  be  authorized  to  issue  the 
Beeeeeary  drcnlars  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  dniversity. 

Oanied. 
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OFFIOB    OF   6T7PER1NTENDENT  OF    BUILDINGS  AND    aSOUNDB    DISOOH- 

TINUED. 

Mr.  GcLT&A,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  to  which  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Dunlap  was  referred, 
relating  to  the  continuation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  reported  verbally,  recommending  that  the 
resolution  be  not  passed. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

BILLS  AND  ACCOUNTS  AGAINST  THE  UNITEBSITT — HOW  TO  BE  MADE. 

'     Mr.  Dunlap  presented  the  following : 

Resolved^  That,  hereafter,  all  accounts  and  youchers  mad«  to  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Uniyereity,  shall  be  made  to  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyeraity,  and  not  to  any  ofliceror 
employee  of  the  InBtitution  ;  and  no  other  accounts  or  youchers  shall  be  receiyed 
or  paid  by  the  Regent:  Provided,  that  memoranda  and  receipts  for  traveling  ex- 
penses may  be  made  to  the  person  traveling  on  business  of  the  University,  to  be  filed 
with  the  regular  vouchers. 

Adopted. 

CIBCULABS   on   EXAMINATION   OF   STUDENTS. 

Mr.  BuRCHARD  moved  that  the  Regent  be  directed  to  embody 
the  instructions  relating  to  the  examination  of  students,  in  the 
circulars  which  he  has  been  ordered  to  issue. 

Carried. 

RESOLUTION   RESPEOTINO  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Hates  presented  the  following,  and  moved  its  adoption  by  i 
the  Board : 

Resolved^  That  this  Board  disavow  and  disapprove  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  or  any  other  Committee  of  this  Board,  to  grant  or  allow 
to  the  Danville,  Urbana,  Bloomington  and  Pekin  Railroad  Company,  or  any  other 
Railroad  Company,  the  right  of  way  over  any  of  the  property  of  this  Institution ;  and 
that  none  of  the  real  estate  of  this  Institution,  nor  any  easement  or  right  of  way  upon 
the  same,  ahall  be  given,  granted  or  sold,  without  the  direct  authority  of  a  Tote  of 
the  Board. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hayes  moved  that  the  Begent,  in  his  discretion,  be  instructed 
to  serve  a  copy  of  this  resolution  upon  the  proper  officers  of  the 
said  Railroad  Company;  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  legal  counsel 
and  other  steps  necessary  to  defend  the  lands  of  this  Board,  as  con*' 
templated  in  this  resolution. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  until  seven  o'clock  this  evenings 
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ETSKIKG  SESSION. 

November  27^  1867. 
The  Board  met  at  appointed  time.    Beokitt  in  the  chair. 

IDOFTIOS  OF  ILEPOBT  OF  OOMICITTSB  ON  HOBTICULTUEAL  DEPABTKENT. 

Ur.  Bbatm AN  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Horti- 
cattnral  Department  be  taken  op. 
It  was  so  voted  by  the  Board,  and  the  Secretary  read  the 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  GoLT&A,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Med  to  the  Board  that  the  collision  between  the  provisions  of  this 
lepoit  and  the  instructions  given  to  said  Committee,  in  reference 
to  the  laying  out  of  the  grouuds,  would  be  obviated  by  the  mutual 
eo-operation  of  the  two  Committees  charged  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Bbatmah  moved  that  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Buildings  and  Grounds  constitute  a 
Oommittee,  with  power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  report, 
sad  that  the  Segent  be  instructed  to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer 
orders  for  expenses  incurred  in  said  work. 

Carried 

Mr.  EiTSd  moved  that  the  Regent  and  Mr.  Dunlap  constitute  a 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  complete  the  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Bosey  for  delivering  to  this  Board  possession  of  the  "  Busey 
ftrm"  upon  the  jGu^t  day  of  January  next. 

This  motion  prevailed. 

INSUBANOB   OF  UKrVBBSITT  BUILDINO. 

He  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Cobb,  was  adopted 
by  the  Board: 

Baoihtd^  That  the  Regent  and  Mr.  Onaningham  effect  each  ininraace  on  the  IJni- 
vinitj  hoilfing  aa  the/  may  deem  proper,  and  that  the  Regent  draw  a  warrant  to 
eofvtiie  premiam. 

Mr.  Bbatxah  moved  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Ezecokive  Committee  be  approved,  except  such  as  relate  to  the 
light  of  way  of  railroad,  and  such  as  is  modified  by  the  motion  of 
lb.  Hatbs,  relating  to  the  possession  of  the  ^'  Busey  £arm." 

The  motion  prevailed. 
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APPBOPBIATIONS  FOB  LIBBABY,   APPABATU8,  ETO. 

Mr.  Cobb  presented  the  following  resolution,  moving  that  th€ 
Begent  be  authorized  to  draw  warrants  for  the  several  sanu 
named,  viz: 

Hesolvedj  That  in  addition  to  the  sums  heretofore  appropriated,  warraiits  be  drawn 
for  the  following  purposes,  not  exceeding  the  amounts  specified  for  each,  as  pei 
estimates  of  the  Finance  Committee : 

For  the  completion  of  improTcments  on  buildings  and  grounds $2000 

For  furnishing  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  library  and  cabinet  cases 1950 

For  library,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  Library  Oommittee 1000 

For  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus 600 

For  lumber  for  fences  and  repairs 600 

For  furniture  for  kitchen  and  dining  room 660 

The  resolution,  with  the  motion,  was  submitted  to  vote  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Cunningham  presented  the  following  resolution,  which,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Hayes,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  no  motions  or  resolutions  brought  before  this  Board  be  entered  upon 
the  record  of  its  proceedings,  except  such  motions  and  resolutions  as  preyail :  .ZW- 
videdf  That  any  motion  or  resolution  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  member,  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  with  the  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  OoBB.  offered  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its 
adoption : 

Rwilvedy  That  J.  0.  Gunningham  be  authorized  to  sell  the  **  Griggs  farm,"  or  any 
portion  thereof,  at  not  less  than  sixty  dollars  per  acre.  Terms,  twenty  per  cent* 
down^  aodthe  balance  on  ten  years  time,  at  eight  per  cent  interest,  payable  annu- 
ally. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  vote  and  lost. 

PBIZE   BOHOLABSHIPS. 

The  Kbgent  made  a  verbal  report  to  the  Board  of  the  measoree 
which  he  had  adopted  to  bring  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  University 
before  the  people  of  the  State. 

He  had  attended  the  State  Fair  and  County  Fairs  and  other 
gatherings,  giving  public  addresses  at  each. 

He  had  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  several  counties  addressed 
to  raise  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  each,  by  subscription ;  which 
fund  should  be  safely  invested,  and  the  interest  thereon  used  to  aid  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  one  student  from  the  county,  while 
attending  the  University—  said  student  to  be  the  most  successful 
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competitor  at  an  impartial  examination  to  be  condncted  in  Bnch 
manner  as  the  officers  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society  and 
fipgeut  of  the  University  may  provide. 

Several  counties  had  already  thus  provided  for  '^  prize  scholar- 
ships "  in  the  University,  and  had  also  contributed  the  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  in  each,  to  assist  their  students  during  the  spring  term  of 
1868. 

Mr.  Fla(K>  moved  that  this  Board  warmly  approve  the  plan  of 
the  Regent  in  regard  to  prize  scholarships. 

Carried. 

INAUGUBAJi  BXESOISES  VOTED. 

Mr.  BuBBOuoHs  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
MOTiDg  their  adoption  by  the  Board : 

Whiiias,  the  opening  of  this  State  UniTeraity  is  an  eyent  of  mach  importanoe 
nd  paUic  interest,  and  as  such,  deserves  to  be  signalized  by  fitting  solemnities » 

liaefore, 

Badesl,  That  the  eleTenth  day  of  Ifareh,  1868,  be  appointed  fbr  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Umreni  ty. 

Radfti,  That  the  Regent  be  requested  to  deliver  the  Inaugural  Address  upon  that 


^ofiM,  That  his  Excellency,  lUchard  J.  Ogleeby,  and  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman' 
thenapeeted  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  be  requested  to  make 
■iiaUe  addresses  on  the  occasion. 

J2fiwM,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
■eatf  ^tke  proper  celebration  of  this  inauguration  of  the  work  of  the  UnlYersity. 

Tbe  motion  to  adopt  the  preamble  and  resolutions  prevailed. 

Messrs.  Barroughs,  Cobb,  Brayman,  Cunningham  and  Hayes 
vcfe  appointed  said  Committee. 

VOTE   ON  0ALB   OF  SOBIP. 

Ml,  CuNNiKOHAM  presented  a  resolution,  as  follows : 

-AmM^  Thftt  the  Regent  prepare  a  report  of  the  names  of  members  of  this  Board 
vfepve  consent,  in  writing,  to  the  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
Krip,  fold  in  porauance  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Ezecutire  Committee,  at  their 
Jeae  meeting,  and  that  such  report  be  entered  upon  the  record  by  the  Secretary,  or 
■tisutted  at  this  meeting. 

Adopted. 

The  RsoBNT  reported  the  names  as  follows :    Messrs.  Dunlap 
Scroggs,  Cunningham,  Cobb,  Van  Osdel,  Pickrell,  Quick,  Mahan, 
Lawrenoe,  Topping,  A.  M.  Brown,  Qalusha,  Burroughs,  Burchardy 
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Brayman,  Bateman,  E.  S.  Brown,  Flagg,  €l^oltra,  Allen,  Blackbaro. 
and  Gregory,  (22). 

Thd  Kegbnt  exhibited  to  the  Board  a  collection  of  imitations  of 
various  fruits  and  roots,  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  manu- 
facturers, Messrs.  Hovey  &  Nichols,  of  Chicago,  to  be  placed  in  tlxe 
museum  of  the  University. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haybs,  it  was 

JUiotived^  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Messrs.  Hoyey  and  Nichols,  for  the 
imitations  of  fruits  presented  to  us;  and,  further,  that  we  express  our  admiratioa  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction. 

The  vote  passed  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dxtklap,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
furnish  Gen.  Mason  Bbayman  a  certified  copy  of  his  report  as 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Military  Department. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

O.  B.  GALUSHA,  Recordmg  Secretary . 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING— MARCH  10,  1868. 


The  Board  met  in  the  University  building,  March  lOth,  1868, 
St  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  caJed  to  order  by  the  Regent,  who  conducted 
the  devotional  exerciBes. 

Upon  the  call  of  the  roll,  the  following  members  were  present, 
and  answered  to  their  names,  viz :  Messrs.  Allen,  Blackbnm, 
Brajman,  Burchard,  Onnningham,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Johnson, 
Mahan,  McMurray,  Pickrell,  Pollen,  Quick,  Scroggs,  and  the 
Begent— 15. 

As  seventeen  members  are  required  for  a  quorum,  for  the  trans- 
action of  business, 

Mr.  Allen  moved  that  the  Board  take  a  recess  until  three 
o'dock,  this  afternoon ;  which  was  agreed  to. 


THREE  O'OLOOK,  f.  v.— MARCH  10. 

The  Board  re-assembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Regent. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following  members  responded,  viz  : 
Keearg.  Allen,  Blackburn,  Brayman,  Burchard,  Burroughs,  Oun- 
lungham,  Dunlap,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Johnson,  Mahan,  McMurray , 
Rckrell,  Pnllen,  Quick,  Scroggs,  and  the  Regent — 17. 

The  RsGsirr  announced  that  a  quorum  was  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  th  e 
ttt  meeting  was  deferred. 

The  Chaikicak  announced  that  the  reception  of  communications 
waa  in  order,  when  Mr.  CumniraHAu  presented  the  following : 
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PETITION  FOB  SITB  OF  80H00L  HOUSE. 

To  the  Board  of  ThruHees  of  the  lUifioia  Indueiriul  UnwertUy : 

The  undersigned,  Board  of  Directors  of  School  District  No.  1,  Township  No.  19» 
Range  No.  9,  woald  respectfully  represent  that  the  farm  owned  by  the  Umveraitx» 
known  as  the  **  Busey  Farm,"  occupies  a  position  near  the  center  of  said  district, 
and  that  the  legal  voters  therein  have,  by  unanimous  vote,  selected  as  a  site  for  & 
school  house  about  to  be  built  for  the  use  of  said  school  district,  a  point  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19, 
township  19,  range  9,  being  a  part  of  said  Busey  farm :  Provided,  the  permission  of 
your  Board  to  such  location  be  granted. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  that  your  permission  to  such  location,  and  the  iiae 
of  one  acre  of  land,  be  given,  upon  such  terms  as  may  seem  right  and  just. 

(Signed)  S.  P.  PEROIVAL, 

JESSE  BURT, 
THOMAS  LINDSE7. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cunninohah,  this  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Department 

treasubeb's  report. 
The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  as  follows : 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY, 

In  aeeount  vfUh  John  W.  Bunk,   Treaturer, 

DR. 
To  amount  paid  for  lands  and  lots $16,511  00 

"  •*      locating  scrip 2,644  88 

'*  **      postage  and  expenses  selling • 41112 

*'  <*      Regent's  salary , 8,666  66 

''  *'      Powell's  Scientific  Expedition 600  00 

"  "      library 1,000  00 

**  *<      insurance 286  68 

"  **      cutstone 1,280  00 

"  **      lumber,  etc 1,670  62 

"  '*      labor  and  materials 8, 716  08 

'*  "      Airaiture  and  carpets 898  05 

"  ••      grading 722  88 

**      paid  on  account  of  farm 716  60 

<«  («    for  expenses 1,89184 

$84,718  70 
OR, 
By  $40,000  Ohampaign  county  Bonds $40,000 

By  interest  on  $126, 000  111.  bonds 8,760 

By  rent  for  farm 1,600 

$46,260  00 

$10,686  80 

By  balance... $10,686  80 

Spunqfiku),  III.,  March  11, 186S. 
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The  Treasurer  also  presented  a  statement  of  sales  of  scrip,  and 
of  the  iDTestment  of  funds  derived  therefrom. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  the  report  of  Treasurer  be  referred  to 
the  Auditing  Committee. 

It  was  so  referred. 

Mr.  DoTLAP  offered  the  following  resolution — moving  its  adop- 
tion: 

Efmfmff  That  the  Recording  Secretary  be  directed  to  make  an  annual  detailed 

fltatement  of  all  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  the  date  of  each  warrant,  the 

VBut  of  the  person  to  whom  payable,  on  what  account  drawn,  and  whether  by  the 

Bmidof  Trostees  or  by  the  Executiye  Committee,  with  page  of  the  record  author- 

imf  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bbayman^  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

DR.    OEO.   YASXT's   PBOPOSITIOK. 

Mr.  Mahak  asked  leave  to  read  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Geo.  Yasej ;  which  being  granted,  he  read  as  follows: 

fbiae  tre  in  the  State  of  Illinois  about  1600  species  of  plants,  including  the 
Xoises  and  higher  forms  of  Cryptogam& 

Of  this  number  there  are  106  species  of  true  grasses,  106  species  of  Cyperaceas  or 

Sedfe  graasea,  and  12  species  Irmcacs  or  rush  grasses — ^making  in  all  228  species  of 

gnae  aad  grasa-like  plants,  or  nearly  one-sixth  the  whole  number  of  species  in  the 

Sine. 

Ikfe  are  also  about  80  species  of  Forest  Trees  in  the  State,  besides  a  large  num< 

b»  (^liirabe,  which  do  not  attain  the  magnitude  of  trees. 

h  Vifold  seem  that  persons  seeking  to  attain  the  position  of  edueaUd  Farmers, 
opeettlly,  ought  to  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  trees  of  the  forest,  to 
be  ible  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  and  to  understaud  the  yarious  uses  to  which 
tfaej  are  applicable.  It  also  seems  especially  desirable  that  such  persons  should 
abtaiaan  acquaintance  with  the  native  grasses  and  grass-like  regetation  of  the 
cmmtry  in  which  they  reside,  as  by  such  an  acquaintance  they  might  learn  what 
iuds  are  best  adapted  to  the  yarious  kinds  of  soil,  what  species  it  would  be  advan- 
Ugegus  to  cttUiyate  and  what  to  eradicate. 

Srery  teacher  in  the  department  of  botany,  especially  of  practical  and  economic 
botany,  will  i^ppreciate  the  great  importance  of  a  good  Herbarium.  It  is  the  best 
jKMBble  substitate  for  a  collection  of  the  living  plants,  and  a  few  minutes  study  of 
■  well  prepared  specimen  will  give  a  better  idea  of  a  plant  or  tree  than  hours  of 
deecription  alone.  Bemdes,  a  collection  put  up  under  the  hands  of  a  competent 
penoD  possesses  an  authority^  and  is  in  a  measure  deeinue  as  to  the  name  and  oharao- 
ter  oftpeeieBj  and  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  refereneey  in  cases  of  doubt. 
Hie  ipecimena  here  presented  *  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  general  character 
of  my  specimens,  and  the  style  in  which  they  should  be  arranged  in  the  Herbarium. 


*Thi8  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  grasses,  plants  and  forest  treei* 
jmt  up  in  a  tasteful  manner. — Rtc,  Se^reUay, 
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I  propose  to  famish  a  collection,  after  the  style  of  the  specimens  presented,  to 
the  number  of  about  2000  species,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  the  plants  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  States.  The  cost  will  be  twenty  dollars  per  hundred  species. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  all  the  labels  were  printed,  but  I  can  not  furnish  printed 
labels  for  a  smaller  order  than  2000  species.  The  specimens  are  fastened  by  glued 
strips  to  sheets  of  heavy  lithographic  paper.  The  specimens  of  forest  trees  are 
attached  to  light  paste-board  sheets.  Each  species  has  a  label  attached  to  the 
right  hand  lower  corner  of  the  sheet.  All  the  species  of  a  genus  are  inclosed  in 
a  sheet  or  wrapper  of  heayy  brown  manilla  paper,  and  the  name  of  the  genus  given 
at  the  left  hand  upper  corner.  The  whole  to  be  put  into  boxes  of  paste-board  or 
binders*  board. 

It  will  probably  require  six  months  to  complete  the  collection. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  YASEY. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mahan,  the  commnnication  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets. 

BEPOBT  OF  OOBRESPOKDINa  SEOBBTABY, 

Mr.  Flagg  having  arrived,  the  Kegent  called  for  his  report  as 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  Flagg  stated  that  he  had  in  course  of  preparation  (and 
hoped  soon  to  complete)  his  annnal  report,  required  by  the  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  creating  this  Board.  He  also 
gave  his  views  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  prescribed 
by  law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blaokbubn,  the  Board  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Jtesolvedy  That  the  verbal  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  accepted  ; 
and  that  he  be  directed,  in  his  discretion,  with  the  approyal  of  the  Regent,  to  pub- 
lish a  printed  report  for  the  last  year,  as  required  by  law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bubohabd,  the  Kegent  was  instructed  to 
draw  a  warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Flagg,  to  the 
amount  of  $39  80,  for  expenses  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  duties 
of  his  office  during  the  past  year. 

The  Regent  presented  a  report  from  Mr.  Pbbiam,  **  Head  Far- 
mer," which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bbayman,  was  referred,  without 
reading,  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Department. 

bmployhbnt  of  a  meohanio. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was 

Radvtd^  That  inasmuch  as  this  Board,  at  a  former  meeting,  had  anthorized  the 
Oommittee  on  Buildingt  and  Groonds  to  employ  a  mechanic  for  the  Institution^  and 
since  the  said  committee  has  contracted  with  J.  S.  Boarfois,  at  a  salary  of  $1000 
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per  jear— that  they  be  inatraeted  to  notify  the  Baid*8carlbaB  that  hit  tenn  of  aer- 
Tioe  wiii  eommence  at  the  discreUon  of  the  Regent. 

KBPOBT  ON  AORICDLTUBAL  DCPLEMKNT8. 

Mr.  QmcKy  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  solicit 
donations  of  Agricultural  Implements,  etc.,  presented  the  following 

kkport: 

The  onderaigned,  oommittee  appointed  to  solicit  donations  of  Agri cultural  imple- 
wttnta  and  machines  frona  the  Tarioua  manufacturen  of  this  State,  respeotfullj 
reports  as  follows : 

Tbat  he  caused  applic«tion  to  be  made  to  the  rarious  manufacturers  to  make 
teadoos  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board.  1  hat, 
bclkTing  but  little  could  be  accomplished  by  writing  letters,  he  procuied  the 
BTices  of  Jonathan  Periam,  Superintendent  of  the  University  farm,  who,  by  his 
icodeoce  in  Chica^,  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading 
mmfaeturers,  to  call,  in  person,  and  lay  the  matter  before  them  and  solicit  dona- 
tion, ind  to  write  to  sach  as  he  failed  to  see.  In  pursuance  of  that  arrangement, 
Ir.  Periam  waited  upon  a  large  number  of  the  manufacturers,  and  wrote  over  two 
faiadi«d  letters  soliciting  donations.  The  following  is  the  result  of  his  labors,  as 
fimushed  by  himself: 

Dtnutions  procured  by  letter  to  the  amount  of  $114 ;  donations  by  personal  soil- 
eilation,  |282;  at  an  expense,  for  traveling  expenses,  hotel  bills,  correspondence, 
etc,  of  |51  16 — making  the  amount  of  donations  equivalent  to  three  hundred  and 
fortj-foar  dollars  and  eighty  five  cents  ($344  86),  up  to  the  present  time,  after  de- 

heung  expenses  in  procuring  the  same. 
The  value  of  machines  received^  up  to  this  time,  is  $264  50,  and  machines  promised 

ttibe  value  of  $182.     The  names  of  the  donors,  the  kinds  of  implements,  and  their 

nkt,  we  give  as  follows  : 

Om  set  of  Mats,  donated  by  L.  Yandesyde,  of  Calumet |6  00 

Om  Subsoil  Attachment,  donated  by  R.  P.  Wheatly,  DuQuoin ;. .  10  00 

One  Yandevire  Com  Planter  donated  by  Barlow,  Wood  ft  Co.,  Quincy 85  00 

One  Walking  Cultivator,  donated  by  Furst  and  Bradly,  Chicago 80  00 

One  Jones'  Com  Planter,  donated  by  Emerson  &  Co.,  Rockford IS  00 

TiftT  small  Sash,  donated  by  Fuller,  Palmer  &  Co.,  Chicago 12  50 

•■cGorham  Seeder  and  Cultivator,  donated  by  Clark  k  Utler,  Rockford. .  76  00 

Oae  Farm  Pump,  donated  by  Wm.  Lintner  &  Co.,  Decatur 12  00 

Oat  Rotary  Harrow,  donated  by  I,  I.  Inglehart,  Matteson 16  00 

Garden  seeds,  donated  by  S.  Wilber,  M omence • 7  00 

1264  50 

The  following  implements  are  promised,  but  not  received : 

OneCaat^teel  Flow,  H.  H.  Taylor,  ft  Co.,  Chicago $80  00 

Oie  Walking  Caltivator,  and  set  of  Plows,  Hapgood,  Tonng  ft  Co.,  Chicago  102  00 

In  the  aggregate $1 82  00 

Which,  added  to  donations  received,  makes  a  total  of , 896  60 

From  which  deduct  expenses 61  16 

And  there  remains $845  50 

[A  sli^t  discrepancy  in  the  estimates— i2«e.  Sec^ 
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Your  committee  farther  report,  by  the  same  authority,  that  many  of  the  leadi: 
manufacturers  have  signified  their  willingness  to  furnish  any  of  the  more  ezpensi 
implements,  manufactured  by  them,  at  half  price :  and  several  agents  at  two-thir<is 
of  their  value.  Believing  it  to  be  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  dona.' 
tiona,  and  signified  their  willingness  to  furnish  additional  implements  at  redaced 
prices,  that  the  Board  should  give  an  expression  of  their  feelings  in  relation  there^o^ 
your  committee  offer,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  following  resolution  i 

Beaoluedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board,  and  of  the  friends  of  Industrial  education 
throughout  the  State,  are  due  to  the  honorable  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  herein 
given,  for  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  manifested  by  them  in  fiirnishing  to  ^lie 
University  implements  for  the  institution,  and  to  illustrate  Agricultural  and  Mech.a.ni- 
cal  science. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  T.  QUICK,  C/unrman, 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  the  acconnts  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Begent,  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Oommittee  for  settlement  ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

INVITATION  TO  KBPOBTBBS   FOB  THE  PBE86. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bubboughs,  it  was 

Heaolved,  That  this  Board  appreciates  the  interest  taken  in  its  proceedings  by  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  State,  and  cordially  invites  the  representatives  of  the  diflTer- 
ent  papers  to  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  to  make  full  reports  of  all  proceedings, 
excepting  such  as  the  Board  may  indicate  or  wish  to  withhold. 

ADJOUBNMENT. 

Ontiotion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Board  adjourned  until  half-past 
seven  this  evening. 


EYSNING  SESSION— MABOH  10. 

Board  re-assembled  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  Brgbnt  presiding. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  nineteen  members  responded. 

The  Bbgent  called  Mr.  Bttbeoughs  to  the  chair,  and  reported, 
verbally,  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  ornamenting 
the  college  grounds. 
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OOlOCnTEB  TO  SBCBIYB   TBESS  FBOH  MS.    DUNLAP. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pctllbk,  Messrs.  Regent  and  Cnnningham 
were  appointed  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  associate 
with  them  Mr.  Periam,  and  receive  so  many  of  the  trees  which 
are  dne  to  this  Board,  from  Mr.  M.  L.  Dnnlap,  as  may  be  needed 
for  this  spring's  planting. 

MB.   PICKBELl's   KBSOLUTION  ON  PBINTIKO. 

¥r.  PicKBELL  read  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
moTiog  its  adoption : 

Wbeuis  there  seems  to  be  yague  conceptions,  on  the  psrt  of  the  public,  of  the 
acts  tnd  doings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Indos trial  Unirersity ; 


Wbxbias,  there  bare  been  grounds  of  complaint  on  account  of  the  non-publishing 
if  the  proecedings  of  the  Board  in  some  public  journal ;  and, 

Whukas,  we  deem  it  but  just  to  ourseWes,  as  a  Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  pub- 
Ge  iboald  see  oxa  enHre  proeeedmg9,  in  order  to  judge  correctlj  of  our  motiTCS  and 
doiBfB— therefore, 

Bttohml,  That  the  Becordin^j^  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  publiah  the  entire  pro- 
eeedlagi  of  the  Board  and  Bzecutiye  Committee  in  the  — — ,  at  this  and  all  sub- 
seqKot  meetings,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ac(joumment  of  said  meetings. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Pickrell,  Quick^  ^^gKi 
HcMony  and  Dnnlap. 

Mr.  6oi«TBA  moved  that  the  preambles  and  resolution  be  laid 
upon  the  table ;  which  motion  prevailed. 

XESOLUnON   ON  THB  KOK-ATTENDANOE  OF  BDWIK  USX  BBOWV. 

}b.  JoBSBOS  presented  the  following  and  moved  its  adoption, 
vi: 

Wmus,  Iffr.  Edwin  Lee  Brown,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  this  Board,  and  has  never  attended  its  meetings — therefore, 

BmUetd^  That  the  GoTcmor  be  informed,  by  the  Regent,  of  said  non-attendance 
ad  that  he  be  requested  to  recall  said  appointment,  and  malce  a  new  one,  of  some 
■aa  vho  will  feel  called  upon  to  attend  the  meetings  of  said  Board. 

Mr.  ScBooos  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.    Lost 
Mr.  Mahak  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion until  to-morrow ;  which  motion  prevailed. 

Jfr.  CuKNiNOHAM,  from  Committee  on  preparation  for  Inaugu- 
ntioo,  presented  a  partial  report,  asking  privilege  of  completing 
and  printing  the  same ;  which  was  granted. 
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ADJOUBNHElirr. 


The  Board  then  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 


INDUSTRIAL  nmYERSITY,  MARCH  11, 1868. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  met,  as  per  adjournment,  and  was  called 
to  order,  at  8^  o'clock,  by  the  Eegent. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Riley,  of 
Urbana. 

Mr.  Quick  was  called  to  the  chair. 

On  the  call  of  the  roll,  the  following  members  responded,  viz  : 
Messrs.   Allen,    Blackburn,   Brayraan,   Burchard,  Burroughs, 
Cobb,  Cunningham,  Dunlap,  Flagg,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Harding, 
Hayes,  Johnson,   Mahan,    McMurry,   Fickrell,    PuUen,  Quick, 
Scroggs,  VanOsdel  and  the  Regent — 22. 

Mr.  Quick,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, reported,  viz : 

The  Committee  on  Agricaltare,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Head  Farmer's  commu- 
nication to  the  Regent,  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, and  find  the  suggestions  therein  contaioed,  in  the  rnain^  practical,  and 
recommend  that  the  same  be  referred  back  to  the  Regent  and  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  far  as,  in  their  discretion,  the  same  can  be  done 
adTantageously  to  the  Institution. 

Tour  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  sum  of  ten  hundred  and  forty-fiye 
dollars  (|1046)  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Head  Farmer,  for  the  purchase  of 
two  teams,  and  the  necessary  plows,  cultiyator,  mower,  rake,  etc. 

(Signed)  T.  QUICK,  CAatmkw. 

This  report  was  approved. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  RSaSNT. 

The  Begent  presented  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 

The  by-laws  of  the  University  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Regent  to  *'make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Board,  exhibiting  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  needful  for  their 
improvement.'' 

The  work  of  the  year  just  closed  has  been  preparatory  in  character,  and  its  history 
is  simply  the  record  of  the  several  steps  taken  for  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
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mests  and  the  preparationfl  of  groands,  buildings  and  apparatus  for  the  proper  work 
of  the  insUtatioD.  Immediately  after  the  Board  meeting  held  the  7th  day  of  May, 
18(7,  at  which  the  location  of  the  University  was  finally  fixed,  contracts  were  made 
for  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  necessary  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
UniTeraity  boildings.  A  contract  was  also  made  for  grading  the  grounds,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Board.  While  these  contracts  were  being  fulfilled,  the  necessary 
measorea  were  taken  for  the  sale  of  the  scrip,  ordered  by  the  Board  to  be  sold,  and 
for  the  location  of  such  as  was  ordered  to  be  located. 

In  Aagost,  the  grading  being  nearly  completed,  and  the  cut  stone  being  ready, 
the  woik  wtt  begun  in  earnest  upon  the  building,  and  it  has  Iheen  steadily  pushed 
ferwird  vith  vigor,  several  men  having  been  employed  atl  ibe  winter.  After  the 
Board  meeting  in  November,  I  held  a  conference  with  the  medianics,  and  arranged 
with  them  to  prosecute  the  work  with  such  speed  that  all  should  be  fully  completed 
before  tlie  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the  term.  The  work  on  the  interior  was  Ailly 
eoiifleled  as  proposed,  though  much  more  was  found  to  be  done  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  materials  are  prepared  for  the  oompletion  of  the  portico ;  but  the 
eoitinved  cold  weather  and  the  subsequent  almost  continuous  rains  have,  till  the 
peaent,  prevented  the  work  from  being  put  in  place.  Two  or  three  days  of  fine 
weather  vill  serve  to  finish  it  It  ought  to  be  atoted  that  Mr.  VauOsdel  of  Chicago, 
was  requested  by  the  Executive  Conunittee  to  prepare  plan^  for  the  portico,  but 
liis  drawinga  having  been  in  some  way  detained  in  the  Express  Office,  the  then  act- 
iag  Soperintendent  procured  other  plans  from  a  master  bulkier  in  Champaign,  and 
the  verk  was  commenced  upon  these  latter  plans.  But  after  the  last  Board  meet- 
Qg,  finding  Mr.  YanOsders  plans  lying  in  the  Express  Office,  I  directed  that  these 
plana  ahould  be  followed. 

The  winter  set  in  so  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Board  that  nothing  could  be 
done  towards  completing  the  fences  around  the  grounds,  except  to  procure  the  ad- 
fitional  materials^  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  settled  to  set  the  posts, 
tkbwork  will  be  finished  at  once.  The  fact  that  with  all  this  effort  the  work  is  not 
catirely  dooe,  evidences  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  delaying  the 
"peaiag  of  the  Institution  Ull  this  apring.  It  is  now  clear  to  every  reasonable  man 
Aat  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  get  the  building  in  readineas  to  open  in 
the&ll;  even  if  the  more  difficult  work  of  ripening  the  plans,  securing  a  faculty, 
iid  anfleienily  advertising  the  opening  could  have  been  effected. 

The  delay  has  given  time  to  make  the  institution  known.  Had  the  opening  been 
delayed  till  the  eeming  autumn,  even  greater  advantages  would  have  been  gained. 
VUe  the  meehanical  work  on  the  buildiog  and  grounds  was  going  forward, 
^Cnsaoos  efbria  were  put  forth  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  University— >to 
aaeaie  an  understanding  of  its  plans,  and  to  secure  students.  A  system  of  prise 
•eholarahips  was  proposed  to  raise  the  endowment  of,  at  least,  one  such  scholarship 
is  each  county  of  the  State.  A  competitive  examination  was  provided  for  through. 
est  the  several  ooantles  for  honorary  and  prise  scholars,  and  examination  papers 
were  reoeived  from  a  minority  of  the  counties,  showing  that  thus,  at  the  outset,  the 
isterest  in  this  examination  had  extended  very  widely,  and  affording  great  enconr- 
sgenent  tliat  in  the  future  it  may  become  an  element  of  great  power  and  usefulness 
both  to  the  Public  School  interests  of  the  State  and  to  the  University  itsell 

It  is  certain  that  this  examination  has  brought  into  the  University  several  students 
who  would  never  have  oome  but  for  this  influence,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  if  the  plan  shall  be  hereafter  proseonted  effloiently,  it  will  lead  hundreds  into 

Vol.  u—u 
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ooaraes  of  libartl  eda cation  who  would  otherwise  remidn  in  ignortnoe.  It  is  worth 
our  most  earnest  effbrts  to  gire  permanency  to  these  examinations. 

On  the  second  daj  of  March,  as  ordered  by  yon,  the  building  being  in  readiness 
in  aU  its  interior  arrangements,  the  Unirersity  was  opened  for  students  and  the 
work  of  instruction  was  at  once  begun.  About  fifty  students  appeared  the  first 
morning,  and  the  number  has  been  daily  increasing  through  the  weelc  which  has  now 
elapsed  till  we  hare  now  in  attendance  sixty-eight  students,  two  others  having  been 
called  home,  one  by  siciiness  and  one  by  businesa  Several  applicants  have  delayed 
their  entrance  till  other  engagements  are  fulfilled,  while  a  large  number  have  noti- 
fied us  of  their  intention  to  be  present  in  the  autumn 

Coasidering  the  season,  our  attendance  is  large — ^much  larger  indeed  than  is  often 
seen  in  the  opening  of  such  Institutiona  Considering  the  imtried  character  of 
many  of  our  plans,  the  number  is  full  large  enough  for  the  most  successful  economi- 
oal  inauguration  and  trial  of  these  plans. 

FINAHCfKS, 

The  finances  of  the  University  will  demand  a  close  and  constant  attention.  Our 
safety  and  ultimate  success  will  depend  on  the  financial  soundness  of  the  enterprise. 
The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Finance  Oommittee  will  Aimish  you  the  more 
material  facts  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  finances.  I  must  refer  to 
them  for  a  statement  also  of  the  amount  of  our  permanent  funds,  snd  the  character 
and  productiveness  of  the  same.  The  entire  expenditures  for  the  year,  for  all  pur- 
poses, have  been  $84,742  68.  The  several  items  of  this  expenditure  will  be  shown 
by  the  warrant  statement  accompanying  this  report.  A  classified  statement  will 
also  be  handed  in  with  this  report  exhibiting  the  expenditures  under  the  proper 
heads 

The  necessity  of  making  a  considerable  addition  to  the  working  Faculty  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  academic  year  will  compel  a  close  inquiry  into  the  probable 
income  for  the  year.  I  suggest  also  the  inquiry  whether  $5000  of  the  proceeds  of 
Champaign  County  Bonds,  converted,  may  not  and  ought  not  to  be  at  once  rein- 
vested. The  receipts  from  students,  snd  the  interest  due  the  1st  of  If  ay  from  the 
$100,000  of  Champaign  County  Bonds  will  furnish  all  the  Auds  necessary  to  meet 
the  current  expenditures  of  the  Institution  till  the  next  installment  of  interest 
is  received. 

THl  FABM  AND  OABDIir. 

The  Head  Farmer  appointed  by  you,  Jonathan  Periam,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  entered 
«pon  service  the  first  of  January,  and  has-  been  actively  employed,  and  with  great 
fidelity,  in  the  preliminary  work  and  other  preparations  for  the  season.  His  import, 
which  I  herewith  communicate,  will  furnish  you  with  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  and  proposed  treatment  of  the  lands.  The  attention  of  the  Board  should 
be  given  early  to  devising  plans  for  the  necessary  bams,  tool-houses  and  other  farm 
and  garden  buildings.  These  buildings  when  erected  should  be  model  structures,  and 
therefore  the  most  careful  and  extensive  inquiry  will  be  needed  to  secure  this  result 

mCHAMIOAL  OXFABTmHT. 

The  proper  development  of  the  Mechanical  Department  will  demand  some  suita- 
ble buildings,  with  perhaps  a  supply  of  motive  power  In  the  shape  of  a  steam 
engine.  Parts  of  the  buildings  erected  for  this  department  may  be  rented,  with 
some  portions  of  the  motive  power,  to  representatives  of  sereral  of  the  more  prom- 
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iBeBft  branehes  of  the  meokaiue  arte,  as  worlun  in  iron,  in  brMi,  in  wood,  and  in 
^  ^ypO|r*pk>«  f^*^  vbo  may  ftimiah  ready  iUoBtrationa  of  these  arte,  and  allow 
neb  Hadents  as  desire  it  an  opportonttj  to  aoqnire  some  practioal  knowledge  of 
liMfle  aeverai  trades  and  their  tools. 

Sooms  mmj  be  reserved  for  such  shops  as  may  be  needed  for  the  work  of  the 
Unirenity,  and  its  seyend  departments. 

The  possession  of  a  good  steam  engine  will  not  only  ftirnlsh  the  students  of  me* 
cbanieil  adenee  an  opportunity  to  beeome  familiar  with  the  management  of  this 
|re«i  sMMioD,  but  will  also  provide  opportunities,  when  occasion  arises,  for  experi- 
%Mnts  ia  tiie  manufhcture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  and  sorghum,  of  cheese,  and  other 
Jitodiieti  frara  the  garden  and  farms. 

I  can  this  eariy  attention  to  this  subject,  that  the  Board  may  secure  wise  and  well 
tfigsated  plans  for  the  future  developmeni  of  this  important  department  of  our  work. 

APrROPBIATIONS. 

ippropriations  will  be  needed  soon  for  the  following  objects,  viz :  A  bell  of  suf- 
pover  to  be  heard  over  the  farm.  A  good  eight-day  clock,  and  perhaps  for 
thttb  or  four  other  clocks  to  furnish  the  recitation  rooms.  These  latter  are  not 
liked  for  at  present*  An  additional  number  of  garden  tools,  for  the  garden  and 
inuids. 

Ike  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  will  bring  before  you  the  further  ezpen- 
dltues  necessary  to  preserve  the  buildings ;  and  the  Library  Committee  will  explain 
•syoo  the  neceesity  of  further  appropriations  for  books  and  apparatus. 

It  is  especially  important  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to  fit  up,  at  once, 
a  chemical  laboratory. 

la  this  conneotion,  I  would  ask  that  the  Regent  be  authorized  to  employ  such 
dtrieal  aid  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time,  to  write  up  the  accounts  of  the 
meial  departments,  and  to  take  some  care  of  the  library.  I  have  already  employ- 
ed Kr.  A  Potter  for  several  days  to  assist  in  labeling  and  putting  up  the  books,  and 
is  preparing  the ^  warrant  statements  which  accompany  this  report  The  crowd  of 
hhor  which  fell  upon  me  in  connection  with  the- examinations  for  scholarships,  and 
titt  preparations  for  the  opening,  compelled  me  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Prof.  Atherton, 
■■d  I  ask,  accordingly,  that  his  term  of  service  be  counted  from  the  first  day  of 
Fchnarj,  and  that  a  warrant  be  issued  for  his  salary  for  that  month. 

HONOBAJfcT  80H0LAB8HIP8. 

As  law  authorizes  the  Board  to  make  additional  honorary  scholarships,  and  pro- 
vides ihat  these  need  not  be  confined  to  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
teport  of  the  Committee  on  Gourses  of  Study  recommended  that  the  Regent  be 
sathorized  to  award  the  unclaimed  scholarship  of  any  county  to  some  worthy  stu- 
dntfrom  some  other  county. 

I  would  soggest,  also,  that  a  rule  be  established,  that  upon  the  fulure  of  applica- 
tions from  sons  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  honorary  scholarships  may  be  awarded 
to  elher  worthy  yomig  men  by  the  Faculty,  in  their  discretion. 

Ihis  would  be,  in  effect,  simply  to  establish  other  honorary  scholarships,  as  the 
Beard  has  authority  to  do,  the  additional  scolarships  being  contingent  upon  failure 
of  applicants  for  those  provided  by  law. 

THE  LAUD  BORIP  AMD  LAKDB. 

The  sUention  of  the  Board  is  also  respeotfhlly  asked  to  the  questions  concerning 
the  lands  alnady  located,  and  the  policy  of  making  further  locationi,    A  prudent 
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regard  for  the  IntereBti  of  the  TJniTersity,  and  justice  to  the  Stttea  in  which  our 
lands  are  located,  Beem  to  demand  that  the  earlieat  practicable  meaenrea  shall  bo 
taken  to  bring  these  lands  into  market,  and  to  tndnce  actual  settlers  to  purchase 
them.  If  the  lands  should  be  properly  catalogued  and  described,  and  some  order 
be  made  for  their  sale  at  stipulated  prices,  doubtless  we  might  soon  begin  to  realixe 
something  from  them. 

An  order  is  now  on  your  records  for  the  location  of  25,000  acres  additional  to 
those  before  located.  This,  you  will  recollect,  leaves  you  60,000  acres  of  scrip 
undisposed  o£  Ought  not  some  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  Finance  or  Executive 
Committee  to  take  advantage  of  the  market,  if  a  sale  is  to  be  made,  or  to  locate  if 
they  find  it  desirable  to  make  further  locations  f  I  oifer  this  suggestion  with  much 
diffidence,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  and  the  difficulty  of 
devising  any  policy  against  which  serious  objecuons  do  not  lie. 

In  closing  this  hastily  prepared  report,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you,  gentlemen, 
on  the  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  your  labors.  Your  plans  have  received 
the  warm  commendation  of  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  both  in  our  own  and 
other  States.  The  few  hostile  criticisms  which  have  found  their  way  to  the  public 
eye  or  ear,  have  been  based  either  upon  an  innocent  misunderstanding  or  an  inten- 
tional misrepresentation  of  our  course  and  purposes.  They  have  shown  on  their 
face  that  they  were  the  productions  of  minds  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the  real 
aims  of  the  University,  or  too  prejudiced  to  judge  it  fairly.  Such  criticism  will  not 
seriously  harm  us.  It  may  catch,  for  a  moment,  the  unsuspicious,  and  may  serve  to 
feed  a  little  the  rancor  of  the  unfriendly ;  but  our  triumphant  success  will  more  than 
vindicate  us,  and  our  noontide  sun  will  shine  all  the  brighter  for  the  clouds  which 
obscured  its  dawning.  Invoking  the  blessing  of  a  benificent  Heaven  upon  our 
work,  and  commending  it  to  the  wise  charities  of  our  fellow  citizens,  it  remains  only 
for  us  to  move  steadily  forward,  with  unfaltering  purpose  and  humble  trust,  to  the 
great  ends  set  before  us. 

[Signed]  J.  JL  GBEGORT. 
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Mr.  S0BOGO6  moved,  that,  owiog  to  the  nnoertainty  of  the  con- 
tinnance  of  the  Inaagnration  exercises,  which  are  to  take  place 
to-day,  when  the  Board  take  a  recess,  it  shall  be  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  this  p.  m.;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Oommittee  on  Inaagnration  reported  their  printed  pro- 
gramme ;  which  was  approved. 

[See  Programme  of  Inaugural  Exercises  in  Cor.  Sec.  Beport. — 
Itec.  Seo.} 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pioebell,  the  consideration  of  the  subjects 
recommended  in  the  Regent's  report  was  deferred  until  this 
evening. 

The  Board  then  voted  to  take  a  recess — the  time  having  arrived 
for  the  commencement  of  the  Inaugural  exercises. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  was  called  together  again,  by  the  Regent^ 
at  five  p.  M. 

MAJOB  POWSLL'S  BEPOBT. 

Maj.  Powell,  of  Normal,  was  present,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  ^'  Rocky  Mountain  Ex- 
pedition"— stating,  also,  that  the  collections  made  for  this  Institu- 
tion were  being  classified  and  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
Board,  and  would  soon  be  ready.  He  also  stated  a  plan  for  an- 
other expedition,  during  the  coming  season,  and  made  a  proposition 
to  furnish  the  Board  a  collection  of  birds,  etc.,  from  those  to  be 
gathered  during  his  projected  tour. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bubchabd,  the  proposition  of  Maj.  Powell  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets. 

XB.   DITNLAP'S  BBSOLUTIONS  ON   SOHOLABSHIPS    AMD    SXAMINA.TEOKS. 

Mr.  DuNLAP  read  the  following  resolution ;  which,  upon  his  mo- 
tion, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets : 

Jtesohed,  Thftt  the  Begent  report  to  this  Board  the  names  of  all  honorary  students, 
the  name  of  the  county  from  whence  they  came,  the  name  of  the  father  of  each  stu- 
dent, and' the  number  of  the  Begiment  or  Corps  in  which  he  served,  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late  rebellion. 

Also,  the  names  of  all  other  students,  the  counties  from  whence  they  came,  stating 
whether  they  were  examined  by  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  or  by  others. 
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If  bj  the  Goimtj  Board,  tlie  per  oentage  of  comet  aoiwers  giren,  m  reported  bj 
laid  Boards. 

If  examined  by  other  parties,  the  mode  of  examination,  and  the  per  oentage  of 
oerrect  anawera  given  by  each. 

Mr.  DoNLAP  also  read  the  following,  moving  its  reference  to 
aame  oomiuittee ;  which  was  agreed  to — viz : 

Rttohed,  That  hereafter  and  antil  otherwise  ordered  the  Superintendent  in  each 
eoimty  shall  select  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  operating  agrionltntist, 
sod  the  other  an  operating  mechanic ;  that  these  shall  constitute  a  board  of  exami- 
nento  examine  all  applicants  for  scholarships  in  the  Illinois  Indostrial  Uniyersity, 
whether  hoaorary  or  otherwise :  Pnmded,  that  they  shall  examine  no  applicant  unless 
SBch  appKcant  Is  a  resident  of  said  county. 

In  case  of  the  applications  of  the  descendants  of  soldiers  and  seamen  who  serred  in 
the  ■raiy  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebellion  (preference  being 
giren  to  the  childreu  of  such  soldiers  or  seamen  as  are  diseased  or  disabled)  for 
sdmiaaion  to  sud  Uniyersity,  the  said  Board  shall  issue  to  the  applicant,  who  shall 
be  decided  to  haye  attidned  the  greatest  proficiency  in  those  branches  of  leamhig 
wnallj  taught  in  the  common  schools,  a  certificate  setting  forth  such  fact;  and  also 
IB  8ud  certificate  to  gire  the  name  of  the  father  of  said  applicant,  and  the  Regiment 
or  Corps  in  which  he  serred  during  the  said  rebellion. 

That  the  said  applicant  is  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral 
diaracter.  That  said  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  receive,  without  charge 
&r  toition,  instruction  in  any  or  all  the  departments  of  the  Uniyersity,  for  a  term 
of  three  oonsecutiye  years,  as  prorided  by  section  9  of  the  act  of  incorporation. 

That  in  case  of  a  yaeancy  in  said  scholarship,  the  Regent  shall  direct  the  Corres- 
poadlng  Secretary  to  noUfy  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetmction  in  said  coun- 
ty where  the  Tacancy  occurs  of  said  fact,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Superin- 
tendent to  give  public  notice,  at  least  twenty  days,  of  such  yaeancy,  and  of  the 
tine  and  place  where  a  public  examination  will  be  held  for  the  filling  of  the  same. 
That  said  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  hold  public  examinations  of  all  applieanta 
hi  aeholarships  in  laid  Uniyersity,  and  shall  giye  a  certificate  to  each  applicant 
vlio  shall  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  branches  ordinarily 
teogfat  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  They  shall  certify  that  said  applicant 
ii  a  resident  of  said  county,  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  moral 
ibuaeter.  That  all  applicants  holding  such  certificates  shall  be  admitted  to  any  or 
ftO  departmeots  of  the  Uniyersity :  Praifided^  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  haye 
Mde  arrangements  for  their  accomodation.  That  in  case  of  an  excess  of  students, 
the  Regent  shall  direct  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Kxecutiye  Committeei  who  shall  take  such  action  as  the  case  demands, 

BEonrr's  bbpobt  bbfbrbbd  to  oommittbxb. 

Mr.  BuBOHABD  moved  that  so  ranch  of  the  Begent's  report  as 
relates  to  warrants,  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee ;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bubohard,  so  much  of  the  report  as 
veiateB  to  estimatea  of  expenditoree  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Oommittee. 
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Mr.  Blaosbubn  moved  that  so  mncli  of  this  report  as  relates  to 
the  Facalty  and  courses  of  study  of  this  Institution,  be  referred  to 
the  Oommitiee  on  Faculty  and  Courses  of  Study;  which  was 
done. 

COMMITTEE   ON  SALARIES. 

Mr.  BiTBOHABD  moved  that  the  subjects  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  for  the  past  year,  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three ;  which  was  agreed  to,  and 

Messrs.  Burchard,  Blackburn,  and  Allen  were  appointed  said 
committee. 

BBPOBT  OV  HOBTIOTTLTUBAL  OOHMITTBE. 

Mr.  PuLLBN,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment, reported  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Horticultural  Department  would  respectfully  submit  that, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  one  has,  as  yet,  been  chosen  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Institution,  no  permanent  plans  could  be  matured 
for  the  development  of  this  department.  Also,  that  the  season  has  not  arriyed  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  tHrtady  adopted  in  this  department,  which  plans,  we 
Judge,  embrace  sufficient  work  for  the  coming  season. 

(Signed)  B.  PULLEN, 

0.  B.  GALUSHA. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  DuMiAP,  was 
adopted : 

Jietobfed^  That  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets  be  directed  to  procure  the 
necessary  cases  for  the  State  Entomologist,  in  which  to  place  the  collection  of  in- 
sects that  he  is  to  proyide  for  the  Univerdty,  and  that  a  warrant  be  drawn  for  the 
payment  of  the  same,  when  procured. 

BBPOBT  OF  OOMMrrTEE   ON  LIBBABT  AND  CABINETS. 

The  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets  presented  their  report 
through  Mr.  Bubboughs,  its  Chairman,  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets  ask  leare  to  report: 
Under  the  instructions  of  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting,  that  the  Committee  should 
proceed  to  purchase  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Bromby,  in  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000, 
the  Committee  met  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  and  instructed 
the  Chairman  to  contract  with  Messrs.  Iglehart  k  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  had  control 
of  the  cabinet,  for  the  purchase,  on  two  eondUiont : 

JVfrsf. — That  the  cabinet  should  be  opened  to  full  and  freo  inspection  by  the  Com- 
nitlo^  or  some  competent  peitoa  acting  for  them,  aad  ihovld  be  approTed  by  the 
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Cwauitee  as  ciitirering  fvUy  to  the  eftUJogtoiea  and  MoomptDTing  dateriptlonai  befora 


Saoamay.—lf  th«  $g,000  dMuadad  by  Meiim.  B k  Merwin,  of  New  Tork, 

riiOAUl  be  idTaneed,  a  bond  Bboald  bo  taken  for  tbe  refunding  of  the  money  in  eaao 
tbe  cabinet  ehonld  be  found  not  to  answer  the  deioriptioM,  wilh  tveh  aecnritief  ■« 
abeold  be  approred  bj  the  Troetees  resident  in  Ghioago. 

Under  these  instractiona  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  proceeded  to  make  a 
eoatraet  with  Messrs.   Iglehart  k  Co.,   as  foUewi.    (Mr.  B.  here  read  the  eon- 


Te  the  contract  an  agreement  was  afterward  added,  that  $2,000  of  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  paid  should  not  be  payable  vntil  the  first  of  next  May. 

Is  it  was  found  that  the  Begent  of  the  UniTorsity  was  to  Tisit  New  York  about 
the  tot  of  Jaanary,  and  conld  make  the  required  examination  in  person,  it  was 
amaged  with  Measrs.  Iglehart  k  Ca,  that  the  time  for.  the  examination  should  be 
tsioM  till  afler  that  date. 

flviag  the  month  of  January  the  Begent,  associating  with  himself  Mr,  Hall,  of 
SevTork,  and  Ptof.  P.  H.  McChesney,  of  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  made  an  ex- 
UBstion  at  least  of  enough  of  it  to  Judge  of  its  general  character,  and  of  the 
■aaaer  in  which  it  had  been  packed  and  preserved. 

It  Tin  be  nndemtood  by  the  Trustees  that  the  Talue  of  collections  in  Natural 
fllBtsffT  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  proper  classification,  labeling  and  preserva- 
tMu  of  the  specimens,  as  on  their  original  character ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  tbe  proprietora  of  this  collection,  in  the  description  which  accompanied  the 
analogue,  took  pains  to  guarantee  that  the  specimens  had  been  careAiUy  packed, 
lad  vBuld  be  found  uniigured  by  transportation,  and  in  eyery  respect  in  the  best 
eoafiiion. 
ftidb  to  tbe  disappohitment  of  the  Begent,  the  examination  of  the  first  box  whidi 

WH  sfcied  gare  eTidence  of  extreme  carelessness  in  packing 
Tke  ^tdmena,  instead  of  being  wrapped  in  cotton,  as  the  description  of  Mi^r 

TaO  lad  represented,  were  found  with  a  single  wrapping  of  newspaper,  and  oonse- 

qamtlj  many  of  them  almost  totally  ruined  in  transportation,  fine  groups  of  crya- 

tili  being  literally  crushed,  and  others  seriously  defaced  and  broken. 
Other  boxes  showed  the  same  conditions,  and  after  thus  examining  three  or  four 

btastiie  Begent,  and  the  seientifio  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  agreed  in  the 

spaion  that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  the  examination,  since  the  cabinet,  as  found  in 

tkt  boxes,  eonld  in  no  sense  be  claimed  or  accepted  as  that  called  for  by  the  con- 

tiaet  with  the  proprietors, 
lotfee  to  this  effect  was  accordingly  served  on  Messrs.  Iglehart  k  Co.,  and  that 

tht  ooatraet  with  them  was  held  to  be  roid. 
The  fortune  of  the  negotiation  leaves  the  University  without  other  means  for  the 

ilartration  of  any  department  of  Natural  History  than  what  is  to  accrue  from  the 

expedition  of  Major  Powell.    The  results  of  that  expedition  hare  not  yet  been 

fqwrted  to  Uiis  Committee. 
The  Committee  have  examined  with  interest  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Oeoige  Vasey, 

viadi  wss  referred  to  them  by  the  Trustees,  and  would  earnestly  recommend  its 
leeeptanee,  as  bj  far  the  cheapest  and  best  means  within  reach  for  acquhing  a  reli- 
abls  collection  of  the  flora  of  the  State. 
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TBS  LIBBA&T. 

With  the  appropriation  of  |1»000  made  by  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting,  the  Oom- 
mittee,  through  Dr.  Gregory,  parohased  in  New  Tork,  during  the  winter,  644  volumes, 
the  titles  of  which  are  herewith  submitted.    This  beginning  of  a  library  is  diatribu- 
ted  among  dififerent  subjects,  about  as  follows : 
Modem  History  and  Biography,  180  volumea. 
Ancient  History,  80  Tolumes. 
Science,  118  yolume& 
Including  a  fine  set  of  the  Natural  History  of  New  York  in  29  Tolumes,   purchased 
at  a  low  price. 
Philosophy,  etc  ,  60  Tolumes, 
Poetry,  14  volumes. 

Works  on  English  Literature,  10  rolumes. 
Historical  Romances,  80  volomes. 
Travels  and  Geography,  10  volumes. 
Three  Encyclopedias,  the  principal  of  which  is  AppIeton*s  New  American  £ncy- 

clopedia,  in  21  volumes. 
Miscellany,  178  volumes,  including  a  good  set  of  the  London  Quarterly,  from  the 

beginning,  costing  only  $68  60. 
In  addition  to  these  purchases,  donations  of  288  volumes  of  valuable  public  docu- 
ments have  been  received  from  the  United  States  Government,  and  also  116  vol- 
umes from  private  sources,  a  catalogue  of  which  the  Oomnuttee  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  see. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  Is  called  to  the  necessity  of  the  appointment,  at  this 
meeting,  of  some  suitable  person  to  act  as  Librarian. 

[Signed]  J.  0.  BURROUGHS, 

^  La  MAHAN, 

W.  0.  FLAGG. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

THIS  YOTB  RS-OONSIDBKED. 

• 

Mr.  fiuBOHARD  moved  that  the  vote  by  which  the  report  of  Com. 
mittee  on  Library  and  Cabinets  was  adopted,  be  re-considered ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BuBOHAKD  then  moved  to  adopt  all  this  report  except  that 
relating  to  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Yasby  ;  which  was  done. 

He  also  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Yasbt's 
paper  until  the  next  meeting  of  this  Board.    Carried. 

The  Bbgbnt  read  a  letter  from  Sahubl  Edwabixs,  member  of 
the  Board.    Also,  a  communication  from  Hon.  Mr.  Lawrenob. 

GOMMnTBB  ON  NOMINATIONB. 

Mr.  Cunningham  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  nominate  the  officers  who  are  to  be  elected  at  this  meeting. 
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The  motion  prewled,  and  MessrB.  CuMHiHOHiJc,  Habdino  and 
BuBCHASD  were  appointed  eaid  committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  SLa^tss,  it  was 

Wmnhwf^  Thai  the  Regent  be  required  to  meke  an  actual  teat  of  all  the  oQ  to  be 
aed  in  this  building,  and  that  none  be  used  which  la  leM  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees,  fire  teak 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Board  took  a  recess  until  eight. 


lYEKING  SESSION. 

Board  re-assemUed  at  eight  o'clock,  Ksamrr  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  in- 
ilmcted  to  embrace  in  his  annual  report  an  account  of  the  Inaugn* 
ntbn  ceremonies. 

SEPOBT  OF  OOHMrrnCB  OK  LIBBABT  MXD  OAIUHBTS. 

Kr.  BuBBOuoHs,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabi- 
nets,  made  a  special  report,  as  follows : 

Ic  The  committee  recommend  tllat  the  tubject  of  ftirther  appropriation  to  the 
ci|hiug  expedition  of  Mijor  Powell,  be  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Library  and 
OUaeiM,  with  power. 

M.  That  the  initiation  fees  of  itudentSi  for  the  present  term,  be  appropriated  to 
i^the  immediate  wants  of  the  libraiy. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

CHAHOB  OF  SEAL  OF  THE   UEIVEBSFTT. 

Mr.  Flaoo  moved  that  the  words  "Farmers  and  Mechanics" 
be  stricken  out  from  the  outer  circle  of  the  seal  of  the  Board ; 
which  was  so  voted. 

Mr.  Hates  moved  that  the  seal  be  so  amended  that  the  words 
"Illinois  Industrial  University  "  be  put  into  the  outer  circle  o&nw, 
irith  the  inscription  "Chartered  in  1867,"  placed  in  the  outer 
drde  btiow  ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MoMiTBBAT  moved  that  the  motto  upon  the  seal  be  changed 
from  the  words  "  Onward  and  Upward,"  to  the  words  "Learning 
and  Labor."    This  motion  prevailed. 

The  Board  voted  to  instruct  the  Treasurer  to  have  a  new  seal 
prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  just  adopted. 
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Mr.  Flagg  moved  that  the  present  seal  oontinue  to  be  the  seal 

of  the  University  until  the  new  one  is  prepared.    Carried. 

nCPBOVSMBNTB  TO  OOLLEGB   BUILDING. 

Mr.  GoLTBA,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Groands, 
reported  the  following : 

Yonr  Committee  on  Baildings  and  Grounds,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the 
Regent's  report  relating  to  front  portico,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  recommend 
that  the  Regent  cause  the  portico  to  be  finished  in  accordance  with  the  desi^^  fur- 
nished by  J.  M.  VanOsdel,  and  adopted  at  a.  former  meeting  of  the  Board. 

They  also  recommend  that  approved  Jacks  be  placed  on  all  the  chimneys  of  the 
rear  extension  of  the  College  building ;  also,  that  the  roof  of  the  said  rear  extension 
be  covered  in  the  best  manner  with  the  best  quality  of  roofing  tin. 

They  also  recommend  that  a  sufficient  number  of  lamps  be  obtained  and  arranged 
in  the  halls  and  passages  of  the  College  building,  to  properly  light  the  halls,  pas- 
sages and  stairways,  when  required. 

We  also  recommend  that  a  bell  be  placed  in  the  cupola,  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution. 

The  expense  of  such  improvements,  exclusive  of  portico  and  bell,  will  be  aboat 
$800. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  H.  0.  GOLTBA. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Begbnt  was  instructed  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  eight-day  deck  for  the  use  of  the  University. 

BLSOTION  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  Regent  called  Mr.  Mahan  to  the  Chair,  and,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Courses  of  Study,  repor:ed  verbally, 
presenting  the  name  of  Willard  F.  Bliss,  of  Nokomis,  111.,  as  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Professor  of  Agriculture — mov- 
ing the  passage  of  the  following  resolution  : 

BMohfedf  That  Willard  F.  Bliss  be  and  he  hereby  is  elected  for  one  year  to  the 
Chair  of  Professor  of  Agriculture,  his  term  of  office  to  commence  with  the  fall  ieim 
ef  this  Institution,  at  a  salary  of  |S000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Rbgbnt  yielded  the  floor  temporarily  to  Mr.  Burchabd, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries  of  Secretaries  and  Trea- 
surer, who  reported  as  follows : 
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i|A.x.Ai^Tgft  OF  BBOKnABIEB  AMD  TBXABUBBB. 

The  Special  Cottmittee,  to  whom  wm  referred  the  matter  of  compeneetion  for  the 
■eiTiees  of  Secretaries  and  Treaaorer  of  the  Board,  recommend  that,  for  aerrioea  to 
tha  date,  there  be  allowed 

To  the  Treasurer,  the  sum  of $600  09 

Td  the  Recording  Secretary 8S6  00 

To  the  Coireaponding  Secretary 100  00 

To  Kr  Serogga,  as  Secretary  of  the  Executire  Committee 16  00 

lad  that  warrants  be  drawn  in  their  faror  for  the  aoTeral  amoanta 

(Signed)  EL  0.  BURGHARD. 

^Die  report  was  adopted. 

RBttXBTS  REPORT  RB81TMXi>. 

The  Rbokkt  then  offered  the  following  resolniion : 

finafacrf.  That  John  A,  Warder,  of  Cinciniiati,  be  and  hereby  it  appointed  as 
leetirer  opon  the  subject  of  Pomology.  His  term  of  flerrice  to  commence  with  the 
eoQ^e  year  in  September  next. 

Dr.  Warder  was  elected  ananimoQely. 

67  a  Bimilar  redolatioD,  Mr.  Edward  Eggleeton,  of  Evanston,  was 
elected  nnanimoasly  aB  Lectarer  on  English  Literature.  His 
term  of  service  to  commence  with  the  Oollege  year. 

Professor  John  W.  Powell^  of  Normal,  III.,  was  also  nnanimonsly 
deeted  to  the  Professorship  of  Natural  History,  his  term  of  ser- 
TO  to  commence  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Courses  of  Study. 

BiOBHT  offered  the  following  recommendations,  via : 

Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  as  Lecturer  upon  such 
nlqectB  connected  with  Agriculture  as  he  may  select  Also,  Dr . 
J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal,  III.,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  8.  A. 
PeidMdy,  of  Chicago,  as  Frofesor  of  Mechanioal  Science  and  Engi- 
neeriog. 

Hie  names  of  Prof.  Turner,  Sewall  and  Peabody  were  referred 
hsck  to  the  committee,  with  power  to  act. 

XBPOBT  OW  ATTDrrorO  OOIOCTTKB. 

Tbe  Auditing  Committee,  to  whom  wee  referred  the  repoi't  and  socoonts  of  the 
Ticeeorer  end  Regent ;  aleo,  eertain  nnpaid  bills  and  aceoonta,  respeetfallj  repre- 
emt  ihat  they  hare  examined  the  books  of  the  Tresanrer  and  the  acoonnts  of  war- 
laats  paid  by  him,  and  find  that  he  has  paid  the  warrants  drawn  by  the  Regent  and 
Reeording  Seeretary,  to  the^amoont  of  |S4,718  70,  being  warrants  Irom  Not,  1  to 
Ve.  IftS,  inelosiTO,  exeept  warranto  Noa.  IS,  14,  6S,  106, 14ft,  161  and  161,  whieh 
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bftTe  been  israed,  bat  bare  not  been,  as  yet  presented,  amonntbig  to  $86S  90] 
whicb,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  warrants  paid  by  him,  makee  a  total  of  $S6,on 
90,  and  agrees  with  the  detailed  statement  of  warrants  issued  and  submitted  to  tlM 
Board  bj  the  Regent. 

The  Committee  farther  report,  that  they  hare  ezamhied  the  list  of  warranti 
issued  by  the  Regent  sinoe  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  find  the  same  ^ 
have  been  authorised  by  the  Board  for  the  objeets  specified,  and  that  the  accouni| 
of  the  Regent  are  correct 

There  has  been  expended  of  the  $1600  drawn  by  the  Regent,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Board,  with  wairant  No.  98,  the  sum  of  $1078  46,  ac  per  Touchers  and 
detailed  statement  furnished  by  the  Regent,  leaying  a  balance  in  his  hands  d 
$426  66 ;  which  will  be  needed  tor  general  incidental  expenses  and  liabilities  si* 
ready  incurred.  ^ 

Your  Committee  further  report,  that  they  haye  examined,  and  recommend  the 
allowance  of  the  following  bills  and  accounts  agdnst  the  IJniTersity,  submitted  to 
them,  and  that  warrants  be  issued  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  scTeral  amounts  of  the 


J.  H.  Gregory,  for  balance  of  expenses  in  procuring  the  Library $18  87 

M.  C.  Goltra,  for  serrioes  in  locating  scrip. 200  00 

J.  C.  Lamed  &  Co.,  ftimiture. 6S  60 

Robert  Peacock,  lumber 126  84 

Bradler  k  Brother 182  78 

Porter,  Thayer  4  Co 186  00 

Walker,  Lepman  &  Co 28  44 

Joseph  McCorkle 29  21 

Dopan&Hodges 79  29 

George  K.  Hoaford 6  86 

Jlynn  Jl  Scroggs 48  60 

Walker  ABro's 218  82 

Prairie  Farmer  Co 107  26 

J.  C.  Cunningham,  Insurance  and  incidentals 177  00 

(Signed)  H.  C.  BCRCHARD, 

O.  R  GALUSHA. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Rbosmt  stated  that  Prof.  Atherton's  term  of  service  com- 
menoed  with  the  month  of  February  last,  and  that  there  was  no 
provision,  as  yet,  for  his  payment  for  said  month,  whereupon ; 

Mr.  Hatbs  moved  that  the  Begent  be  anthorised  to  draw  a 
warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  Prof.  Atherton,  for  the  month 
of  February  last 

Which  was  agreed  to. 

AlffinXAL  BBPOBT  OP  VINAKOB  OOMlinTBB. 

Mr.  OoBB,  Ohairman  of  the  Finance  Oommittee,  presented  bis 
annual  report,  as  follows,  viz : 
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fhOgBoardof  TrviUei  of  Og  IBinoU  Indutirial  UkhenUy: 

Gnnxiaar — ^The  FioAnce  CommittM,  in  accordtnoe  with  our  by-lawg,  would  tab- 
ait  the  fonowing  report : 

At  ov  Norember  meeting  we  gaye  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenaes  op  to 
thit  tfane,  which  appears  folly  in  the  published  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 

la  making  up  car  exhibit  for  the  past  jear,  we  giro  the  gross  expenditures  accord- 

ii^  to  the  KoTember  statement $2M2S  36 

Wamnts  drawn  ainee  that  time 9,464  66 

liHag  the  total  of  expenditures. |S6,076  90 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipts,  as  follows : 

&k  tf  Champaign  coanty  Bonds,  as  per  order  of  the  Board   $40,000  00 

on  niiBOU  Bonds 6,760  00 

&rm 1,(M)0  00 


$46,360  00 
Uug  the  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  $10,178  10. 

LAUD  SCRIP. 

Prior  to  our  Korember  meeting  we  had  disposed  of  280,000  acres  of  scrip,  reali- 
nag  therefor  $162,192  41. 

At  our  KoTember  meeting  we  made  a  further  sale  of  100,000  acres,  at  90  cents, 
«for  $90,000.     ICaking  the  total  amount  received  for  land  scrip  $260,192  41. 

The  Treasurer,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  last  sale,  does  not  get  the  total  pro- 
unftil  about  the  first  of  Hay,  there  being  about  $60,000  back  at  the  present 


Tsar  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasurer,  haTO  deemed  it  wise  to  put 
tie  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip  in  Dlinois  bonds,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  obtained,  at 
fu  and  intereei»  thereby  having  our  funds  in  such  form  that  we  could,  from  time  to 
tiM,  re4nTeat  in  aeeurities  bearing  a  larger  rate  of  interest,  when  good  and  safe 
tsTotmeuts  of  that  kind  presented  themselves. 
Wf  hope  to  put  the  most  of  the  fund  in  such  securities  in  a  very  short  time. 

to  the  minutes  of  the  November  meeting  you  will  also  see  that  under 
resolutions,  this  Committee  had  located  26,000  acres  of  land  scrip.    We 
t  veaolntion  at  that  meeting  to  locate  26,000  additional  acres.    This  has  not 
keea  ime  as  yet.    We  would  ask  farther  instructions  in  regard  to  this. 
We  aow  have  on  hand  60,000  acres  of  scrip  unprovided  for  by  entry  or  sale. 

nraiAns  for  thb  combto  tiar. 

lateiesi  on  Champaign  County  Bonds $10,000  00 

latercst  on  Land  Scrip  Fund 10,600  00 

Tuition  and  Matriculation  fees,  Spring  Term 1,200  00 

Tiitionand  Matriculation  fees.  Fall  Term 1,600  00 

Balance  on  hand,  as  per  Treasurer's  report 10,178  10 

$88,878  10 

Vol.  n— 16 
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Salaries  of  Regent,  Professon,  Head  Fanner,  Lecturers,  etc $17,600  00 

For  farm 1,600  00 

Board  meetings 1,000  00 

Use  of  Corresponding  Secretary 600  00 

Library 2,700  00 

Unpaid  bills 1,600  00 

Portico,  roof,  bell,  etc 960  00 

Landscape  gardening 600  00 

Salaries  unpaid — Secretary,  etc 1,046  00 

Other  salaries  and  incidentals,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  or 

foreseen 1,000  00 

$28,296  00 

jRecapUulatWH :  

Receipts $88,S78  10 

Expenses • 28,896  00 

Leaying  a  balance  of. $6,078  10 


It  would  seem  prudent  by  your  Committee,  that  sidd  sum  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  subject  to  the  order  of  this  Board,  or  of  the  Executire 
Committee,  to  meet  demands  that  it  is  now  quite  impossible  for  us  to  anticipate. 

We  feel  that  under  the  present  economical  administration  of  our  aiTidrs,  as  eyinoed 
and  insisted  upon  by  one  and  all,  that  we  shall  not  hare  to  further  disturb  our 
Champaign  County  Bonds,  and  that  by  pursuing  this  course  we  shall  be  able  to  go  to 
our  next  Legislature  and  confidently  ask  sufficient  idd  to  construct  our  necessary 
farm  buildings. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

[Signed]  EMORY  COBB, 

J.  0.  CUNNINGHAIC, 
6B0RQE  HARDING, 
0.  B.  QALirSHA. 

Mr.  Blaokbttbn  moyed  to  bo  amend  the  report  that  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  funds  shall  be  invested  by  the  Finance  Oom- 
mittee.    Oarried. 

OBDEB  FOB  WABBAim. 

Mr.  BxjBCHABD  moved  that  the  BsoBirr  be  instructed  to  draw 
warrants  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  several  persons,  for  the 
several  amounts  due  to  them,  as  reported  by  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee.   The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  BuBBouGHs  presented  the  following  resolution,  moving  its 
adoption,  viz : 
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Bmhmd,  Tbai  the  FLnance  OommHtee  be  instnicted  to  emploj  %  oompetesl 
awcmtiuit,  and  to  see  that  a  set  of  books  is  opened  in  donble  entry,  including  dis- 
(Bct  aeeoioite  of  the  leading  eonrces  of  income  and  expenditnre ;  and  the  said 
■ceevntant  to  present  a  proper  balance  sheet  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Vitks  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspeotion  of  the  Tmstees  of  the  UniTsrsitj. 
lad  the  said  aeoonntani  also  to  be  sobject  to  the  call  of  the  Begent  fbr  any  eleii* 
cal  sttvic^ia  he  (the  Begent)  may  find  neceisary. 

ICr.  Blagkbubh  offered  the  foIlowiBg  as  a  sabetitiite  for  the  reeo- 
lotioQ  of  Mr.  BuBBOUGHS : 

Fihiif,  That  the  Begent  be  anthoriied  to  employ  sneh  clerical  aid  as  he  may 
latd^tokMp  the  accounts  of  this  Board  and  the  UniTcrsity. 

Hqb  reBolution  was  adopted. 

BXPOBT  OF  OOMMriTBB  OH  NOMIHATIOirS. 

Mr.  GuBNiNGHAic,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
nported  as  follows : 

Ar  JSlMsrdM^  Aenftery.— Jonathan  Feriam. 

Antiw  OMiHMfioe.— Messrs.  Hayes,  Fallen,  Harding,  Ooltra,  Cobb,  YanOsdel, 
UttsndQnick. 

AiMa^  CammitUe. — ^Messrs.  Lawrence,  Edwards,  Galnaha,  Burohard  and  A.  M . 


GBomnttm, — ^Messra  Cobb,  Fickrell,  Cunningham,  Borehard  and  Harding. 
Aa%  mi  Oimrm  of  iSifiMi^.— Messrs.  the  Begent,  Brayman,  Hayes»  Flagg  and 

G^ronndk^Mesnrs,  Goltra,  Cnnningham,  YanOsdel,  Johnson  and  Me- 

ifHfwifmd  Jiyirftwflwt—Messrs.  Quick,  Fickrell,  Allen,  Blackbnm  and  MoMuray. 

Jhtfkuhwwl  JkpartmmL'^UeKn.  Pollen,  Bnnlap,  FUgg  and  Galnaha. 

IMamtai  JkparimmL — Messrs.  Bcroggs^  Ooltra,  Brown  of  Chicago,  and  Tas- 
QldeL 

Mttmf  Dqforiment — Messra  Brayman,  Quick,  Lawrence  and  Dunlap. 

JMnrf  ani  CMmOg^-^The  Begent,  W.  C.  Flagg,  K.  Bateman,  A.  M.  Brown,  J.  S. 


4^£aM. — Mahan,  Blackbnm  and  A.  M.  Brown. 

Mr.  Hayxs  was,  at  his  request,  excused  from  nomination  as  a 
aember  of  the  Ezecntive  Committee,  and  Mr.  CinsnmroHAK  was 
cobstitnted. 

Hr.  BuKBouoHs  was  also  excused,  at  his  own  request,  from  nomi- 
nation on  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets,  and  the  SxasBT 
nbstitated. 

Thus  altered,  the  report  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  BtTBOHABD  moved  that  the  bill  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Bonfield,  for 
services  as  Attorney  for  the  Board^  be  allowed,  and  the  Recent 
instructed  to  draw  a  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  same,  to  the 
amount  of  $100. 

It  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BuBOHABD  moved  that  the  following  bills  be  allowed,  and 
warrants  drawn  for  their  payment,  viz : 

0.  Scribner  k  Co.,  for  maps tlS8  65 

M.  B.Hall&Oo 66  62 

Which  was  agreed  to. 

IMPBOVBICENTS  ON  OOLLBGB  BUILDma. 

Mr.  BuBBOUGHS  offered  the  following  resolution;  which  was 
adopted : 

Buokfed^  That  the  Oonunittee  on  BuildingB  and  GroundB  be  instnioted  to  imme- 
diately examine  the  condition  of  this  building,  with  ipecial  reference  to  its  safety 
on  occasions  when  large  numbers  of  people  are  collected  in  it ;  and  also  to  deriae 
and  carry  out,  within  the  shortest  possible  time,  such  means  of  egress  from  the 
Ohapel  and  other  public  rooms,  as  would  allow  the  more  expeditious  exit  of  large 
audiences,  in  ease  Of  fire  or  other  alarms. 

TBSfllMOintAL  TO  THB  BBOSNT. 

Mr.  Hatbs  offered  the  following  resolution,  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  npon  it: 

Betohed,  That  this  Board  of  Tnistees  haye  undiminished  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity, ability  and  fitness  of  the  Begent,  and  pledge  him  a  firm  support  in  the  perform- 
aaoe  of  his  doHei. 

The  vote  was  unanimous — ^all  the  members  present  voting  yea, 
as  follows:  Messrs.  Allen,  Blackburn,  Brayman,  Burchard,  Bur- 
roughs, Oobb,  Ounningham,  Dunlap,  Flagg,  Oalusha,  Goltra, 
Harding,  Hayes,  Johnson,  Mahan,  McMurray,  PickreU,  Pullen, 
Quick,  Scroggs  and  YanOsdel. 

Mr.  BLAOXBTTBiir  moved  that  the  terms  of  admission  to  this  Insti- 
tution be  so  amended,  that  no  fees  for  matriculation  or  for  inciden- 
tals, shall  be  demanded,  and  the  room  rent  be  reduced  one  hal£ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bubohabd,  this  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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ICr.  OoBB  moved  the  ^option  of  the  followiag  resolatjion : 

i?fMhwt  Tbfti  J.  0.  OiniiiJigham  b«  anlhoriced  to  lell  the  Griggi  ten*  or  anj 
portion  thereof^  «t  not  leas  thmn  sixty  dollars  per  aoro.  Terms :  Twenty  per  oent 
down,  and  balanee  on  ten  years'  time,  at  eight  per  oent  interest,  payable  annually. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  on  this  resolntion,  were  taken, 

resulting  as  follows : 

Members  voting  yea,  were :  Messrp.  Barchard,  Cobb,  Dnnlap, 
GMoshai  HcMurr^y,  Fickrell,  Qaick  and  Scroggs — 8. 

Members  voting  nay,  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Blackbam,  Bray- 
man,  Bnrronghs,  Canningham,  Flagg,  Goltra,  Harding,  Hayes, 
Johnson,  Mahan,  Fnllen,  VanOsdel  and  the  Begent— 14. 

The  resolution  is^as  declared  lost. 

FBBB  TUITION  TO  IHDIQXHT  STUBKNTS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  OuiiNiNaHAic,  it  was  voted  that  indigent  stn- 
dents  be  admitted  firee,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

SCHOOL  HOXrSB  SUB  DONATED. 

Mr.  ELiLOKBtJBN  moved  that  the  petition  for  a  school  house  site 
upon  the  Busey  farm,  as  per  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural Department,  be  granted,  and  the  acre  of  ground  asked  tor  be 
leased,  rent  free,  for  school  purposes  only,  upon  condition  that  a 
good  fence  is  kept  up  around  said  lot 

Carried  unanimously. 

BSSOLUnONS  OF  THANES. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  unanimously  tendered  to  Prof. 
Oeoige  F.  Boot,  and  all  who  assisted  him,  for  the  most  excellent 
music  rendered  at  the  Inauguration  exercises ;  also,  to  the  ladies 
and  citizens  oi  the  two  cities  of  XTrbana  and  Champaign  and  their 
vieinitiee,  for  the  sumptuous  collation  provided  to-day  for  this 
Board  and  its  guests. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  thanks  of  the  Board  were 
unanimouflly  tendered  to  the  Becording  Secretary,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  lus  office  during 
the  year. 
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0B2>BB  FOB  PTTBLISHING  MINT7TB8. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Fiokbbll,  it  was  ordered  that  the  OorreBpan.< 
ing  Secretary  publish  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  in  his  fin 
Annual  Report. 


ADJOUBNMENT. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltsa,  the  Board  adjourned  at  two  o'docl 
iL,  of  March  ISth^  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Begent. 

0.  B.  GALUSHA, 


MDHITES  OF  MEETINGS  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

DURING    1867. 


DoANS  H0U8B,  ChampaioNi  Illinois,  May  9^A,  1867. 

Poreaant  to  announcemeDt,  the  Execntiv^e  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  met  at  the  Doane  House,  in  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  May  9th,  1867. 

Present — John  M.  Gregory,  J.  O.  Canningham,  J.  W.  Scroggs, 
J.H.  YanOsdel,  and  T.  Qaick. 

JohhM.  GiufioosT  was  elected  Chairman,  and  J.  W.  Sobogos, 
Secretsiy. 
On  motion,  J.  W.  Scroggs,  and  J.  O.  Canningbam  were  ap- 

pomted  a  Committee  on  grading  the  gronnd  around  the  University 

baflding^  with  power  to  make  contracts  for  necessary  work  in  said 

giifing. 

Oo  motion,  John  M.  Gregory,  the  Regent,  was  authorized  to 
«bt8zii  plans  for  the  improvements  of  the  University  building, 
tnetion  of  front  steps,  etc. ;  also,  to  make  contracts  for  material 
sad  work  on  said  Industrial  University  for  front  entrance  on  the 
oorA,  and  such  other  improvements  as  the  Executive  Committee 
may  deem  necessary. 

On  motion, 

iiwofced^  Thftt  J.  W.  Scroggs  and  J.  0.  Gunningham,  be  %  Oommlttee  to  obtain  a 
■ntj  and  to  have  the  groimda  staked  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  grading,  by 
good  and  competent  engineer. 
AIm,  rmokad^  That  the  Begent,  John  M.  Oregoiy,  be  anthorized  to  obtain  the 
eccauy  amount  of  stationery  for  the  Uniyersity. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  adjourned. 

JOHN  H.  GREGORY, 
CSUrirmon  JKrMifJiM  (TMnmttfM. 
J.  W.  BQB0«a8,  Secrttary  BxeaOm  CkmmMm. 
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June  14, 1867. 

Farsnant  to  the  call  of  the  Eegent,  the  Executive  Oommittee  of 
IlliDois  Industrial  University  met  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  h.,  in  the 
University  building. 

Present — John  M.  Gregory,  J,  M.  VanOsdel,  M.  L.  Danlap, 
J.  O.  Cunningham,  I.  8.  Mahan,  Emery  Cobb,  J.  H.  Pickrell,  and 
J.  W.  ScrogfeS. 

The  Kboent  assumed  the  chair  and  called  the  members  to  order, 
after  which  he  presented  an  order  of  business. 

On  motion,  J.  W.  8oB(»aas  was  elected  permanent  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  J.  O.  Cttkningham,  a  committee  from  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors,  consisting  of  A.  B.  Oondit,  8.  K.  Eoogler 
and  Mr.  Morgan,  were  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  relation  to  the  business  pertaining  to  the  proposed 
purchase  of  certain  lots  from  the  county. 

On  motion, 

Reaolved^  That  J.  W.  Soroggs  be  a  Oommittee  to  obtain  the  refusal,  in  writing,  for 
lots  4  and  7,  in  blook  62,  in  the  town  plat  of  Urbana,  from  the  parties  to  whom 
thej  belong. 

J.  O.  Cunningham  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  on 
motion,  were  adopted. 

Rmhed^  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  UniTersity  enlarge  its  grouncls  by  the  puw 
chase,  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  lots  in  blocks  62  and  08,  and  of  lota's,  6,  4  and  7  in 
blocks  41,  42,  61,  and  67. 

Hetohedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Oommittee  that  Champaign  county  should 
make  good  its  offer  to  the  State,  by  oonveying  sulBoient  ground  contiguous  to  the 
University,  to  make  up  the  size  of  the  ground  to  ten  acrea. 

By  motion  of  the  Committee,  an  order  was  drawn  on  the  Trea- 
surer, in  favor  of  the  Recorder  of  Champaign  oonuty,  for  $18  86 
to  pay  for  recording  eight  deeds,  $7  75,  ten  patents,  $7  60,  and 
four  copies  of  patents,  $8  60. 

On  motion  of  M.  L.  Dunlap,  an  order  was  drawn  on  the  Treaa- 
urer  for  $61  25,  tor  the  purpose  of  paying  express  charges  upon 
books  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  Eegent  to  draw  orders 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  Trustees  for  the  May  meeting, 
when  their  bills  should  be  received  and  approved  by  the  Audit- 
ing Committee. 
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A  resolution  was  passed,  on  motion  of  J.  W.  Soboggs,  appoint* 
log  Messrs.  Oobb,  Pickrell  and  YanOsdel  aOommittee  to  arrange 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  a  commntation  of 
freight  for  passengers'  fare,  for  benefit  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  different  Committees  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  Universitj ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  fhrther  instructed 
to  obtain  passes  for  the  members  of  the  Board  from  spch  other 
loads  as  thej  may  deem  necessary. 

On  motion  of  M.  L.  Dqhlap,  J.  W.  Scroggs,  and  J.  M.  YanOs- 
del,  together  with  the  Begent,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on 
lumber  and  material  for  building  purposes,  with  power  to  pur- 
dliase  by  the  cargo,  or  otherwise,  provided  they  do  not  purchase 
to  exceed  150,000  feet  of  lumber ;  also,  to  purdiase  such  number 
of  poets  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  grounds  and  lanris. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Fiokbell,  it  was 

Mmbedj  That  a  eompeteiit  sarvey  of  the  160  acreB  of  laDd  lyiDg  adfaeeni  to  the 
Uoivenity  bnildiog  be  made  before  any  fences  are  built  on  said  land,  and  that  the 
B^ent  be  aothorized  and  requested  to  employ  a  surreyor  to  make  the  sunrey  and 
to  eetabiiah  permanent  comers. 

On  motion  of  M.  L.  Dunlap, 

Rmohed^  That  the  Regent^  Treasurer,  and  Chuimaa  of  the  ffananoe  Ooramittee  be 
tsthorued  to  seU,  at  their  disoretionf  100,000  acres  of  the  land  scrip :  Frowidedy 
that  said  scrip  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  66  cents  per  acre:  Andf  provithd,  fur- 
Act,  tliat  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  be  first  had,  in  writing,  to  such 
sile. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  above,  the  following  members  gave 
their  consent,  in  writing,  to  the  proposed  sale  of  scrip :  M.  L. 
Bnnlap,  Emory  Oobb,  J.  W.  Scroggs,  J.  H.  Pickrell,  J.  M.  Van- 
OBdel,  J.  O.  Cunningham,  I.  6.  Mahao,  and  John  M.  Gregory. 

A  copy  of  said  agreement  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ezeeative  Committee. 

On  motion  of  J.  W.  Sobooos,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 

confer  with  a  committee  from  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors} 
said  Committee  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Cobb,  Pickrell,  and  Cun- 
ningham. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  p.  n. 
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AFTERNOON  SBSSION-^JUNB  14,  1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  pnrsnant  to  adjoarament 

Beoent  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Quick,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Oommittee  arrived  taii 
took  a  seat  with  the  others. 

Mr.  YanOsdbl,  from  the  Finance  Oommittee,  reported  bill  oi 
Mr.  W.  Strong,  for  furniture,  for  $464,  and  recommended  its  pay- 
ment, and  that  an  order  be  drawn  on  the  Treasurer. 

Beport  was  adopted,  and  the  order  drawn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oobb, 

Hetohedy  That  the  bill  for  advertiBing  and  other  expenses  inonrred  in  seUing  land 
scrip  be  sent  to  the  proper  State  officers  for  payment,  and  that  a  oommittee,  oom- 
po^d  of  the  Regent,  the  Treasurer,  and  Gen.  Brayman,  be  appointed,  with  power 
to  act  in  the  premises. 

Hetohied,  That  in  the  eyent  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  above  bill  by  the  State, 
that  the  Regent  draw  an  order  for  the  amount  Jast  paid,  and  that  it  be  collected 
from  the  State,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  Oongress  making  grant  of  land  for  college 
purposes. 

Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  bill  of  the  Bbobkt  for  stationery  and  postage, 
was  allowed,  and  ordered  paid.    Amount  $26. 

Mr  OoBB  moved  that  the  contract  for  grading  the  grounds  be 
approved,  and  that  the  Regent  be  authorized  to  draw  an  order  for 
payment  of  said  work,  in  accordance  with  said  contract    Adopted. 

Mr.  OuNKiNOHAH  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Re- 
gent be  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  contracts  for  carrying 
out  all  improvements  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Ezecu* 
tive  Oommittee.    Oarried. 

Mr.  OoBB  moved  that  J.  O.  Ounningham  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  ask  the  city  of  IJrbana  to  vacate  the  alleys  and  streets, 
or  so  much  of  them  as  divide  the  University  grounds,  running  east 

and  west  through  blocks  62  and  58,  viz :   Stoughton  and 

streets.    Oarried. 

Mr.  YahOsdbl  offered  the  following: 

Beaoloedf  That  Dr.  Soroggs  and  the  Regent  be  Oommittee  to  purchase  the  two  lots, 
4  and  7,  in  block  52,  on  the  best  terms  they  can  obtain  from  the  parties  owning 
them,  and  that  the  Begent  draw  the  necessary  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  p«/- 
ment  of  the  same. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  OuHKiNaHAM  offered  the  following ;  which  was  adopted : 
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Rmokei,  That  aidewallEs  eight  feet  wide,  made  of  two-Inch  pine  plank,  properlj 
Rppcnted,  be  oonstnieted  in  front  of  the  UniTenity  building,  and  also  on  the 
itneta  ceat  and  west  of  the  bnllding,  aa  ftur  aouth  aa  the  atreet  Intercepted  by  the 
Uairenitj  ground ;  alao,  aach  walka  in  the  groonda  aa  the  Regent  may  deem  neoee- 

XBPOBT  OF  annRTIBOBa  Of  OHAMPAIOM  oomiTT. 

Re  Comnnttee  of  the  Board  of  Snperriaora  hereby  preaent  their  report,  in  re- 
iponae  to  the  resolution  of  the  Executire  Committee  of  the  lllinoia  Indoatrial  Uni- 
"■tnily. 

8^  Committee  of  Board  of  Snpenrisora  do,  by  the  powera  conferred  apon  them, 
imate  to  the  Dlinoia  Indoatrial  UniTeraity,  in  block  68,  belonging  to  Champaign 
Moly,  all  of  lots  6,  6,  4,  8,  2,  7,  8,  9, 10  and  11,  in  conaideration  of  wliich  it  ia  nn* 
telNd  that  in  the  eonreyance  of  aaid  lota  to  aaid  0niTeraity,  the  deeda  ahall  be 
ten  in  anch  form  that  in  caae  aaid  UniTeraity  ahonld  be,  by  any  eyent,  remoTod 
&«■  ito  preeent  location,  aaid  lota  aboTe  deaignated  ahall  roTert  to  Champaign  county, 
fte  Committee  of  the  board  of  Superriaora,  hereby  agree  to  aell  to  the  lllinoia 
UaKrial  UmTersitj,  the  following  lota,  at  the  prieea  marked  in  the  Hat  below,  aa 
Mm,  to-wit : 

UtI,  Block  58 ISOO  00 

"2        •*     n 460  00 

"    8       "     5S 460  00 

"4       "     68 460  00 

"I       "     08 46000 

"   «       "     68 600  00 

$9,660  00 

"t       «*     68 40000 

•*  »      •«    68 400  00 

•  1&     ««     68 400  00 

"  U     "     68 400  00 

"  IS     •«     68 460  00 

$8,060  00 

"   1       *<     6S $860  00 

"1       "     6S 860  00 

' $700  00 

^$5,100  00 

iad  th^  farther  eonaent  to  the  wiah  of  the  Committee  from  the  ExecntiTO  Com- 
BittM  of  the  lllinoia  Indnatrial  UniTeraity,  and  glTC  the  UniTeraity,  in  ita  coiporate 
ctputtj,  the  refoaal  of  the  tier  of  lota  eaat  of  the  building  (at  the  market  price) 
Qtil  tiie  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  SuperTiaora,  which  takea  place  on  Friday, 
^  28, 1887. 

Slid  lota,  OD  the  eaat  aide  of  the  building,  are  numbered  and  marked  aa  followa, 
to-wit: 

Ut8,  Block  41 $600  00 

"7        "      41 460  00 

"    6        *•      48 60000 

"    4        "      48 460  00 


n 
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Lot  6,  Block  48 BOO  00 

«    T        "      42 450  00 

«*    4        "      91 ^ 460  00 

"    5        "      51 500  00 

"    6        "      61 460  00 

«*    1        ««      61 400  00 

14,660  00 

^i  ■  I 

(Signed)  BAMUBL  KOOOLER, 

A.  B.  OONDIT, 
WOODSOK  VOROAN, 

(hmmUim, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  YaiiOsdel,  the  report  of  the  Oommittee  from 
the  Board  of  Sapervieors  was  accepted. 
Mr.  Mahan  offered  the  following : 

Ilf$ohedf  That  the  motion  of  the  Board  of  Superrisors  of  Ohampaign  coimtyv  ia 
donating  valuable  oity  lota  to  the  TJniveraitj,  to  enlarge  the  gronnda  8iirroiindlJi|p 
the  UniTenity  building,  making  up  the  amount  to  ten  acrea,  eotftles  that  Board  and 
the  people  of  the  countj,  to  the  gratitude  of  all  the  frienda  of  the  Inatitution,  and 
to  the  appreciation  of  all  the  pitlzens  of  the  State. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Quick  moved  that  the  Kegent  be  authorized  to  issne  a  dr- 
ctdar,  giving  information  touching  the  terms  of  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  the  XTniversity.    Carried. 

Mr.  OuNNmaHAK  moved  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee 
be  authorized  to  procure  a  suitable  book,  in  which  the  minatea  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  may  be  kept. 

The  motion  was  carried* 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  7i  o'clock,  p.m.,  to  pieet  at  the 
Houston  House. 


EVSNINO  BRSBION. 

Met  at  the  Houston  House  at  7i  o'clock,  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  ad* 
joumment  RBasHT  in  the  Chair.  Quorum  of  members  of  the 
Committee  present    Proceeded  to  business. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  that  the  Regent  and  Dr.  Scroggs  be  a  com- 
xoiitee,  to  negotiate  with  McKinl^  &  Bnmham  for  forty  acres  of 
land  lying  between  the  horse  railroad  and  the  160  acre  tract,  at  a 
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price  not  exceeding  $180  per  acre ;  also,  to  negotiate  for  the  two 
lotB  lying  between  the  Springfield  road  and  the  horee  railroad ; 
also,  to  obtain  offers  for  the  Griggs  farm,  or  some  part  thereof,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Execntive  Oommittee.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  TahOsdsl  offered  the  following ;  which  was  unanimonslj 
adopted : 

BnoiPHi;  That  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  farm,  alio  Of  the  finaneei  of  the 
Inititttdon,  that  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  employ  any  person  as  Farm  Superin- 
tendent, or  Practical  Farmer  and  Horticnlturist,  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  bills  were  reported,  examined  and  allowed : 

T.  Qnidc,  expenses  at  Haj  meeting tl9  05 

H  Qoiek,  expenses  at  June  meeting 16  10 

L8.Mahan,  expenses  at  May  meeting 82  62 

L  S.  Mahan,  expenses  at  Jane  meeting 17  96 

J.  M.  VanOsdel,  expenses  at  Hay  meeting   28  60 

J.  IL  YanOsdely  expenses  at  Jnne  meeting • 17  50 

$116  82 

Moved  and  adopted,  that  when  this  Committee  adjonms  it  shatt 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  Angnst  next,  at  the  Uni- 
Tenity  bnilding,  at  8  o'clock  iu  m. 

The  Oommtttee  then  adjonmed. 

JOHN  M.  QREGORT, 

^WNfnMM  .axSCMMW  OoMnUtMm 

Z.W.  SOBOOOS, 

8eerekay  JBucuHm  OommiUte. 


August  28<f,  1867—9  A. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  (Jniversity  met  at  the  College  building. 

Committee  called  to  order  by  Johk  M.  Gbbgobt,  Begent 

Present,  John  M.  Gregory,  J.  M.  TanO^del,  J.  £mory  Cobb, 
J.  H.  Pickrell,  I.  S.  Mahan,  J.  W.  Scroggs,  M.  L.  Dunlap  and 
J*  0.  Cunningham. 

Hr.  Flaoo,  being  present,  was  invited  to  tidce  a  seat  with  the 
committee. 
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Upon  the  adoption  of  the  proper  motions,  the  following  bills 
were  allowed,  and  the  Begent  ordered  to  draw  the  necesBary  orders 
npon  the  Treasurer  for  their  payment 

Illinoifl  State  Journal  Company $85  00 

J.  W.  ScroggB,  oom.  on  lumber— expenses  to  Chicago SI  00 

0.  0.  Alexander,  County  Recorder 2  00 

H.  Seranned,  Druggist S  00 

Harris  &  Co . ,  Lumber  merchants 9  ID 

J.  0.  Cunningham,  for  surveying  farm  and  moving  fence 62  00 

Stone  contractor,  for  stone  for  front  entrance. .  •  • . « 12  80 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  that  the  matter  of  insurance  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three — ^Messrs.  Gregory,  Scroggs  and  Onnningham, 
with  power  to  act.    Carried. 

A  motion  was  made  and  adopted,  making  Dr.  Gregory  a  com- 
mittee on  repairing  roof  of  the  University. 

Moved,  that  when  this  Committee  does  adjourn,  it  adjonms  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Regent.    Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Farms,  together  with  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, made  a  tour  of  observation  to  the  several  farms  belonging  to 
the  University. 

It  was 

Betolved,  That  the  permission  of  this  Executive  Committee  is  given  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Urbana,  to  extend  Oreen  street  across  the  west  half,  northeast  quarter  section 
18,  township  19,  range  9  esst,  third  principal  meridian. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cobb,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Universitj 
be  instructed  to  pay  all  expenses  attending  the  sale  or  location  of 
the  land  scrip,  on  warrant  of  the  Begent,  and  that  he  keep  and 
render  a  separate  account  of  such  expenses.    Adopted. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Dr.  Gbbgost  in  the  Chair.  Committee  called  to  order.  Mem- 
bers all  present. 

Moved  and  adopted,  that  Dr.  Gregory's  bill  of  expenses  to 

be  allowed,  and  an  order  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount, 
viz:  $20  50.    Carried. 
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Remi9§it  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  procure  from  the  proper 
pirtiee  the  best  terms  upon  which  the  ground  east  and  west  of  the  Universiky  bnild- 
iB^  can  be  purchased,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  £zeentiTe  Committee. 

Carried. 

(Report  of  the  Committee  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, with  instructions  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board, 
m\i^.—Bee.  See.) 

HoTed,  Uiat  J.  O.  Conningham  be  anthorized  to  rent  the  Grigga 
&rm.    Carried. 

SmBhei,  Thai  J.  O.  Cunningham  be  authorized  to  have  the  Busey  buildings  in- 
mei,  and  that  the  Regent  be  authorised  to  draw  a  warrant  npon  the  Treasurer  for 
tbt  fiVBettt  of  the  same. 

Adopted. 

JmM,  That  J.  O.  Cunnningham  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Su- 
pmima,  or  th«  Committee  from  said  Board,  upon  the  further  sale  of  lots  to  tho 
viifciiltj. 

Adopted. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Flagg's  account  was  allowed.  Amount,  $20  45. 
On  motion,  Mr.  YanOsdePs  bill  was  allowed.  Amount,  $18  50. 
The  Committee,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

J.  M.  GREGORY. 

!.¥.  SOBOGOS, 


UinyBBsiTY  BmLDDfo,  Oet.  18^,  1867. 

Pbrsnant  to  call  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Indus* 
trad  Univereity,  met  at  the  University  building,  on  Friday,  Oct 
'ISih,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

-  Fireeent — John  M.  Gregory,  J.  O.  Cunningham,  J.  fl.  Pickrelli 
T.  Quick,  J.  M.  YanOsdel,  M.  L.  Dunlap  and  J.  W.  Scroggs. 

Koved  by  J.  O.  CumnNaHAM,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  YanOsdel 
on  portico  for  the  front  entrance  of  the  University  buildings  be 
idopted,  and  the  work  pushed  forward  to  completion. 

Kr.  Cunningham's  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  M.  Ij.  Dxjnlap  then  offered  the  following : 

Wbiuas,  By  seetioii  4,  of  the  Act  of  GongreBS  donstisg  Isndfl  to  the  leTsrsl 
8tstc«»  spproTsd  Joly,  1861,  it  is  prorided  thst  **  in  order  to  promote  the  lihersl 
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and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  class,  in  the  seyeral  pursuits  and  profec 
sions  in  life ;"  and  that  section  *!,  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  Blinois  Indnstria 
University,  says  the  Trustees  ''shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  arraDge  all  the  regula 
more  important  courses  of  study  and  lectures  in  the  University,  so  that  the  student 
may  pass  through  and  attend  upon  them,  during  the  six  Autumn  and  Winter  monthi 
and  be  left  free  to  return  to  their  several  practical  arts  and  industries  during  ib 
six  Spring  and  Summer  months." 

Section  8  provides  that,  "students  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  yemn 
and  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  branches  ordinarily 
taught  in  common  schools  of  the  State.**  Section  9,  in  regard  to  honorary  acholac 
ships,  says,  that  "  all  such  shall  be  selected  from  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
and  shall  be  those  who  have  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  branches  o: 
learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State ;  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  no  doubt  the  intention  not  only  of  Congress,  but  of  the  Stati 
Legislature,  that  this  University  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  indastrial  claasei 
attending  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  said  Univeruty  should  be  ii 
session  during  the  winter. 

I%erefore  be  it  ordered^  that  without  opening  the  school  in  the  regpilar  course. 
that  there  be  a  winter  session  of  twelve  weeks,  commenciog  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  1867;  that  there  be  admitted  to  said  school  one  honorary  scholar  from 
each  county,  as  provided  by  section  9,  of  said  act,  and  that  the  Oounty  8uperin< 
tendent  of  schools  of  each  county  be  authorized  to  select  two  persons  who  akaU 
act  with  him  in  the  examination,  and  who  shall  form  a  board  of  examination  foi 
the  purpose  to  determine  who  of  said  applicants  shall  be  entitled  to  said  honorary 
scholarships ;  and  that  the  said  board  shall  examine  all  the  applicants,  students 
from  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  if  they  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  shall  bear  a  good  moral  character, 
the  said  Board  shall  give  to  each  of  said  students  a  certificate  of  the  same,  aettin^ 
fourth  their  age,  place  of  residence,  and  the  school  district  from  which  they  are 
to  be  transferred.  These  examinations  should  be  made  as  early  as  November  15th, 
and  a  report  made  to  the  Regent  of  the  University,  and  by  him  to  be  reported  tc 
the  Bxecutive  Committee,  who  will  meet  at  the  University  on  Thursday,  Nov.  20th, 
1867,  to  consider  how  many  of  said  applicants  can  be  accommodated  in  aatd 
schools.  That  if  there  are  more  applicants  than  can  be  provided  for  in  said  Uni- 
versity, that  they  be  admitted  from  each  county  in  proportion  to  population  ai 
determined  at  the  last  census,  and  that  these  be  determined  by  lot.  That  the  course 
of  study  at  said  sesson,  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  branches 
ordinarily  tanght  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  This  is  quite  necessary  and 
proper,  for  the  single  reason  that  a  student  of  fifteen  yesrs  of  age,  who  shall 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  before  stated,  sre  to  be  admitted 
into  the  University,  and  as  these  have  not  fully  mastered  all  of  these  branches  of 
learning,  it  is  but  Just  that  they  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  them  by  a  careful 
review.  Beyond  a  review  of  the  elementary  branches,  the  student  shall  select  one 
or  more  branches  allied  to  Agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  viz:  Chemistfy 
(elementary).  Botany,  Mathematics,  Entomology,  Veterinary  Science,  Book-Keeping 
or  Natural  Philosophy. 

To  carry  on  this  session  of  school,  teachers  of  well  known  ability  shall  be  em- 
ployed, with  the  view  of  being  appointed  as  professors  at  the  opening  of  the  regidar 
course  of  the  University  in  ICaroh,  should  they  give  Aill  satisfaction. 
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COrnR  OF  LSCTURKS. 

In  addition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
hw,  there  shall  be  a  coar»e  of  lectures.  The  first  one  to  be  delivered  on  Taef^daj 
eTening,  December  10th,  1867,  and  the  others  shnll  be  directed  hereafter  by  the 
ExecatiTc  Committee,  a  programme  of  which  shall  be  published,  and  which  lec- 
tures shall  be  free  to  all  who  may  wish  to  attend.  The  course  of  lectures  shall  em- 
brace Practical  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Practical  Mechanics,  Engineering,  both 
eril  and  military,  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Chemistry,  as  applied  to 
Agricnltore  and  the  Arts,  Geology  in  its  relation  to  the  soil  and  to  minerals.  Natu- 
ral Philoaophj,  Veterinary  Science,  and  Law  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  me- 


Tkat  the  Corresponduig  Secretary, ,  and  ,  be  a  committee  to  arrange 

aasi  course  of  lectares,  and  to  engage  the  lecturers ;  provided  that  most  of  these 
shin  be  resi dents  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  that  the  maximum  compensation  for 
eaA  lecture  ,  including  expenses,  shall  not  exceed dollars. 

On  motion  of  J.  O.  Gukninqbam,  Mr.  Dunlaf's  communication 
«M  \mi  upon  the  table  until  3  o'clock,  p.  h. 

Moved  by  J.  O.  Cunningham,  that  all  the  inside  painting  to  be 
done  upon  the  University  shall  be  grained,  in  imitation  of  oak, 
a&d  that  the  Regent  shall  designate  such  rooms  as  in  his  jadg- 
ment  shall  be  so  grained  this  fall. 
Adopted- 
Mr.  CuNNiNOHAM  farther  moved  that  J.  W.  Sobooos  be  author- 
ized to  procure  such  cases  for  specimens  of  natural  history  and 
for  h<>ok6,  as  the  Regent  may  direct,  and  that  the  Kegont  draw  an 
order  for  the  bills  of  the  same. 
Adcftei. 
Mr.  Quick  offered  the  following: 

WsaxAS  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trnsteea,  that  Uto  hundred  dollars  be 
■ppfepriated  to  defiraj,  in  part,  the  Powell  expedition,  which  order  was  omitted  in 
■ikzsg  «p  the  records  of  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  And  whereas,  the  Regent, 
fipiUMBtii  of  SBch  action  of  the  Board,  did  issue  a  warrant  for  the  amount ;  there* 

JBan&ef,  That  his  action  in  the  premises  be  approTed. 

Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  additional  lots  was  then  offered: 

Thth&ee^tim  GmumUm  of  Ike  iUinoia  Indmtrial  Ummrniif  : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  purchasing  of  lots  east  and  west  of  the 
Cairersitj  grounds,  would  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  seen  the  parties  own* 
lag  the  lots  on  the  west  side,  and  that  the  whole  can  be  purchased  for  |2800 ;  and 
in  eoosideratioii  of  the  fiact  that,  by  so  doing,  that  an  avenae  can  be  made  straight 
with  the  west  line  of  the  recent  purchase,  connecting  the  main  lands  with  the  Col- 
lege grounds,  would  recommend  that  said  purchase  be  made,  and  that  the  Com- 
suttee  iMTe  farther  power  to  cany  out  such  suggestions,  and  coDiplele  the  purchas- 
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ing  of  said  lots  repreflented  in  the  plat  here  presented  (which  is  made  a  part  of  4 
report) ;  and  that  the  Regent  be  authorized  to  drair  warrants  for  the  payment  of  4 
same;  also,  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  procure  a  road,  of  the  width 
eighty  feet,  on  the  west  side  of  the  purchase  of  Os  Well's  tract,  at  contemplated  i 
said  plat.  Also,  that  the  matter  of  the  purchasing  of  the  lots  on  the  east  side  I 
left  for  further  consideration. 

[Signed]  J.  W.  SOROGOS, 

J.  H.  PICKRELL, 
M.  L  DUNLA.P, 

CwnmiUet, 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Oct.  18, 1867,  2  o'clock  P.  M 

A  qnornm  being  present,  and  the  Regent  in  the  Ohair,  the  Con 
mittee  proceeded  to  bnsinese. 

The  Bbgsnt  presented  a  bill  for  a  seal  and  letter-press,  whid 
was  allowed  ;  amount  $45. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  J.  0.  Ounhinghax 
and,  after  reading,  unanimonsly  adopted. 

Raolved^  That  neither  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Executive  Committee,  nor  anj 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  have  in  any  way  authorised  the  publication  of  a  paper, 
to  be  called  the  ^^Saharday  Courier ^^  as  under  the  patronage  of  the  Illinois  Indos* 
trial  Unirersity,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  University,  as  used  in  printed 
reports,  to  give  character  to  said  proposed  paper  or  to  the  scheme  of  preminmfl 
connected  therewith. 

Jtesolvedf  That  the  papers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  be  requested  to  copy  the 
foregoing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Piokbkll,  Mr.  Dunlap's  communica- 
tion relative  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Universitj 
was  taken  from  the  table.  Afcer  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
same,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered,  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter, by  Mr.  Piokbbll,  and  adopted  by  the  Oommittee : 

Whsuab,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  fixed  the 
time  of  opening  the  school  in  March,  1868 ;   therefore, 

Hetolvedf  That  the  communication  of  H.  L.  Dunlap  be  referred  to  the  whole  Board 
for  further  consideration. 

BeBoived^  That  the  Regent  request  the  Standing  Committees  to  be  ready  to  report 
to  the  whole  Board  when  convened. 

Resolvedf  That  the  interests  of  the  University  demand  that  there  should  be  a 
called  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  26th  of  November  next 

Adopted. 
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Mr.  DxnsLAT  offered  the  following  reeolntion,  which  was  adopted : 

AmUivl,  That  the  Regent  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Committee  the  amount 
«f  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  and  for  what  purpose  thej  were  drawn ;  also,  that 
tie  Finance  Committee  be  requested  to  report  their  action  in  regard  to  locating  the 
laad  scrip,  and  also  that  these  reports  be  prepared  in  time  for  the  next  meeting  of 
ilis  Comouttee. 

Mr.  DuNLAp's  report  on  rent  of  farm  was  placed  on  tile. 

Mr.  Quick  offered  the  following  reeolntion^  which  was  adopted: 

Smehed  That  we  consent  to  the  opening  of  the  Cemetery  road,  running  alone  the 
vtttfioe  of  the  ISO  acre  farm  of  the  UniFersitj,  to  the  width  office  rods,  by  equal 
riifirioog  from  each  side. 

On  motion  of  J.  O.  Cunningham, 

{,  That  we  give  the  right  of  way  to  the  D.  U.  B.  ft  P.  S.  R.  Co.,  across  the 
kif  of  west  half  northeast  quarter  section  18,  T.  19,  R.  9,  proyided  said  com- 
IT  erect  and  keep  in  repair  the  fences  along  that  portion  of  said  road  passing 
tkiff^  laid  land. 

[This  resolntion  was  disavowed  by  the  Board  of  Trastees,  at  the 
mteting  held  Nov.  27, 1867. — O.  B.  Galubha,  Jiee.  Sec.] 

On  motion  of  M.  L.  Dtjnlaf,  it  was 

Mmokedj  That  Dr.  J.  W.  Scroggs  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  have  oAiarge  of  the 
laflSfigi  aad  grounds  immediately  about  the  University,  to  superintend  the  repair*, 
ihemioBs  and  structures  that  may  be  required,  and  shall  hold  his  office  until  the 
■ext  Bccting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

\Tl^  Committee  was  discharged  bj  vote  of  the  Trustees,  Nov. 
27,  im,-Beo.  Sec.l 

Kr.  CnnnKQHAM  moved  that  permission  be  given  to  the  road 
CosuD^oners  of  Urbana  township  to  lay  oat  a  road  on  the  sonth 
mkodhe  160  acres  known  as  the  Model  Farm. 
Beferred  to  Committee  on  Farm. 

the  acoonnt  of  C.  G.  Larned,  for  a  stove  and  hardware,  was 
aUoired,  and  the  Begent  ordered  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  pay- 
fiKDt  of  the  same.    Amount  $35. 
Ut.  DcrmLAP  offered  the  following  resolution : 

imakei.  That  Emory  Cobb  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  purchase  (26,000) 
t*erty-five  thonsand  feet  of  lumber  at  Chicago,  and  that  fire  or  ten  thousand  (6000 
<r  10,000)  feet  of  common  boards,  to  be  included  in  the  amount,  be  stuck  up  for 
^fs^  and  that  the  Begent  draw  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Dunlap  : 

fe  A0  Ezeeutwe  OofnmiHee  of  tht  Illmo%$  IndiuMal  Uhwergiiy  : 

Tbe  undersigned  haying  been  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  inquire  in  regard 
(»the  remoTal  of  bnildings  and  shade  trees  from  the  Busey  farm,  also  in  regard  to 
the  rental  of  the  same,  begs  leave  to  report : 
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The  hoase  reported  to  hare  been  remored  was  sold  and  removed  prior  to  the 
purchase  of  said  farm,  or  the  contract  made  by  the  authorities  of  Champaign  couotj. 
Several  Red-Cedar  trees,  of  little  value,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Busey,  after  the  sale, 
out  of  a  small  cluster  of  trees  standing  on  the  ground  sold. 

It  would  appear  thst  by  the  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  that  Mr. 
Busey  proposed  to  pay,  as  rent  for  the  said  farm,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
($2000),  with  the  understanding  that  the  farm  should  be  paid  for  March  1st,  1867, 
at  which  time  the  rent  would  commence,  and  terminate  March  1st,  1868;  but  this 
agreement  was  not  consummated,  and  the  payments  were  made  May  1st,  1867.  He 
therefore  claims  the  right  to  use  said  farm  until  May  1st,  1868,  and  pay  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  (SOOO)  dollars ;  or  he  will  give  possession  of  all  the  meadows,  pts- 
tures  and  cultivated  lands  this  fall,  retaining  one  feed  lot,  with  the  stable,  to  enable 
him  to  feed  t^e  stock  now  on  the  farm,  March  1st,  1868. 

That  he  will  give  up  the  house,  if  desired,  by  the  1st  of  January  next,  or  that  in 
case  he  remains  in  full  possession,  that  he  will  not  allow  any  stock  on  the  meadows, 
pastures,  stock-field  or  orchard,  and  take  good  care  of  the  house  until  the  said  first 
day  of  March,  1868.  and  pay  rent  for  the  same,  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  dollars,  and 
at  that  time  give  peaceable  possession.  In  the  mean  time  the  said  trustees  can  go 
on  and  use  any  part  of  the  said  farm  at  any  time  hereafter,  except  to  interfere  with 
the  feeding  of  said  stock,  and  the  secaring  of  his  said  crop.  Tour  Committee  would 
therefore  reconmiend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  make  a  con- 
tract with  the  said  J.  S.  Busey,  on  the  terms  proposed,  to  terminate  possession 
March  1st,  1868,  and  that  he  advise  the  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Committee  of  his 
action  in  the  premises.  Respectfully  submitted. 

[Signed]  M.  L.  DUNLAP, 

CommiUm, 

Mr.  J.    .  OuNNiNaHAH,  Committee  upon  Farm  Bente,  submitted 
the  following  report: 

To  (he  Executive  CcmmiUee  of  Ihe  Board  of  Tnuteet  of  the  JUmoii  Industrial  VnwertUy  : 
The  undersigned  would  report  that,  as  the  agent  of  the  University,  he  has  col- 
lected rents  for  the  current  year  as  follows : 

From  Ennis,  on  Griggs  farm. $49  05 

From  Ennis,  on  Clements  farm 47  46 


$196  60 
Sept.  28d,  1867. 

[Signed]  'J.   C.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Committee. 

On  motion  Mr.  OnimiNGHAM's  report  was  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Regent 

JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  Regent. 

VAairman, 
J.  W.  ScRoaot,  SecreUKry, 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


MARCH  U,  1868. 


The  iBuigaral  ceremonies  of  the  University  took  place  in  the 
Vnifenitj  hall,  commencing  at  9  o^dock.    A  large  attendance  of 
tedtizenfi  of  Champaign  and  CTrbana,  besides  the  Board  of  Tras- 
ta|  and  diBtingoiehed  guests  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  filled 
tineldiU  to  overflovring.    The  platform  and  walls  were  snitably 
iisped  vilh  the  national  flag.    The  wall,  in  the  rear  of  the  plat- 
form, was  decorated  with  a  picture  of  Washington,  the  great  Far- 
meroftkeBeTolationarj  period,  supported  on  either  hand  by  the 
^iBefiaD  esgle,  and  crowned  above,  in  letters  of  evergreen,  with 
tbe  Vmfmitj  motto,  of  *^  Learning  and  Labor." 

T^  Hon.  8.  W.  Moolton,  of  Shelby  ville,  in  compliance  with  the 
iQvtition  extended  by  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  presided.  A  choir 
of%  SBgers,  under  the  direction  of  George  F.  Boot,  of  Ohicago, 
^■■sted  by  £.  M.  Eppstein,  of  Champaign,  with  two  pianos,  for- 
'bbM  the  music  for  the  occasion. 

The  exercises  were  introduced  by  a  volantary,  from  Booths  Oan- 
^  of  the  Haymakers,  entitled,  ^'  How  good  is  He  the  Giver." 
Mections  of  Scripture  were  then  read,  by  Eev.  C.  D.  Nott,  of 
rrUna,  after  which,  prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  J.  H.  Noble,  of 
(^ttmpaign. 

Tlie  Hon.  8.  M.  Moulton  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  on 
taking  his  place  as  presiding  officer.  He  returned  thanks  for  the 
k<Muyr  done  him ;  an  honor  conferred,  he  felt,  in  consideration  of 
^  long  continued  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of 
flie  State,  rather  than  to  any  personal  merit  of  his  own.     For 
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twenty  years  he  had  been  identified  with  the  edacational  improve- 
ments of  the  State ;  and  in  everything  concerning  its  advancement 
he  had  been,  and  should  remain,  a  radical. 

The  progress  of  the  State  had  been  marvelous.  There  were 
still  old  fogies,  but  they  were  passing  away,  and  men  with  larger 
culture  and  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  were 
taking  their  places.  As  an  instance,  twelve  years  before  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  Illinois  had  undertaken  to  lay  before  the 
Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  an  Industrial 
University.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  legislators  were  such  that 
only  two  entertained  it  at  all,  and  it  was  not  introduced.  Now 
we  met  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  backed  up  by  the  public 
opinion  of  all  the  people,  determined  to  carry  out  the  great  enter- 
prise before  us. 

He,  too,  having  a  stake  among  them,  had  met  to  aid  in  inaugu- 
rating the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  When  they  reflected  that 
four-fifths  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  nine- 
tenths  were  interested  in  the  results,  and  that  every  art  was 
brought  in  to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  ought  they  not  to  have  an 
institution  specially  devoted  to  itf 

It  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  broadest  principles,  embracing 
all  arts  and  sciences  that  might  enable  their  sons  the  better  to 
succeed  in  agriculture  or  mechanics.  If  the  trustees  did  not  do 
that,  they  would  fail,  and  ought  to  fail.  But  he  did  not  fear  this. 
The  University  would  succeed.  We  wanted  men  of  education,  and 
it  would  give  them.  He,  for  one,  would  stand  by  the  Institution* 
The  people  of  his  section  of  the  State  were  determined  to  sustain 
it.  It  was  what  they  wanted ;  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

A  quartette — "  Lord,  forever  at  Thy  Side,"  was  then  sung  by 
Mrs.  IngersoU,  Mrs.  HoUister,  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Sweet. 

The  following  letters,  from  invited  guests,  who  were  not  able  to 
be  present,  were  then  read : 

StATI  of  IlLIHOIS,  ExXOUTIYI  BEPABTlCniT. 

Spsingfisld,  March  10^  1868. 

To  Ihi  Board  of  TnuiecB  of  the  lUmoii  JndutbHal  Unwernty  : 

Gkntlkmkn: — Until  to  day  I  had  hoped  to  join  yon  to-morrow,  at  tTrbana,  in  the 
seryioea  of  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyeraity.     The  im- 
portance of  this  occauon  can  not  be  too  highly  appreciated.      To  a  are  about  to 
iye  practical  effect  to  a  natural  idea,  and  to  start  into  existence  a  new  method  of 
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etdaeatioDy  luder  the  Buictioii  of  State  legislation,  the  paramount  and  well  defined 
olyeel  of  vhieh  is  to  open  to  the  practicid  students  of  the  industries  of  the  State 
a  plain  roftd  to  the  acquisition  of  all  attainahle  knowledge,  through  consecutiye 
Kkntilie  efaannels,  pertaining  to  and  bearing  upon  the  productiTe  interests  of  our 
e^m  fanning  and  mechanical  population.  The  world  progresses,  and  without  this 
Behle  Mffencj  would  continue  to  progress  in  the  discovery  of  the  means  to  improve, 
advanee  and  eJcTate  the  occupation  of  labor ;  but  jou  are  the  Trustees  of  a  system 
wfaic^  carefully  watched  and  appropriately  managed,  it  is  confidently  hoped  by  all 
is  to  add  a  new  impulse  to  labor,  to  turn  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  and  distribute 
what  has  been  hidden  or  imperfectly  understood  in  past  times. 

Ov  brosd  and  fertile  prairies,  our  indomitable  and  industrious  population,  invite 
tta  experiment,  and  offer  the  finest  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  new  sys- 
tes.  HeverthelesB,  we  are  a  purely  practical  people,  and  will  not  be  slow,  may  be 
evca  Wty,  to  expect  reaalts. 

The  law  of  Congress  is  very  plcdn.  The  College  is  to  teach  such  branches  of 
lesis^  iB  are  related  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote 
tbe  ^eial  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  tbe  several  pur- 
sssM  aad  professions  of  life,  not,  however,  excluding  tbe  scientific  and  classical 
Asdics  and  nilitarj  tactics. 

The  (Joiversity  is  suitably  located,  in  one  of  the  best  portiois  of  the  State,  and 

Banreonded  by  an  agricultural  population,  and  encouraged  by  the  wishes  of  all 

s^  dedre  the  success  of  any  scheme  to  promote  human  happiness.     Doubtless  you 

are  to  be  sstject  to  criticism,  for  this  is  the  proper  privilege  of  all ;  but,  may  I 

vestan  to  hope,  it  ia  not  to  be  unrelentiog  or  unreasonable.      It  ought  not  to  be 

UtpsUa^  diat,  actuated  by  a  commendable  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  education, 

mmfSEL  asthecaoaeof  honest  industry,  you  have  voluntarily,  and  without  com- 

postfloB,  given  jonr  time  and  intelligence  to  the  organization  and  management  of 

tfab  expensMst.      For  myself,  thanking  you  for  all  that  has  been  done,  and  com- 

■eodieg  ji^ir  iabora  to  the  favorable  recognition  and  approval  of  the  people  of  our 

SsUe;w^  the  ardent  hope  that  all,  and  more  than  has  been  expected,  is  to  be 

"xHsed  fioa  this  UniTcrsity,  I  remain,  most  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

R.  J.  OGLESBY. 

Washimoton,  D.  C,  March  2,  1868. 

I^Sib: — ^I  hatTe  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the 
BSi^nmtion  ceremonies,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Vith  much  regret  I  am  compelled  to  forego  the  great  pleasure  which  it  would 
•frrd  ae  to  be  with  you  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest.  The  extraordinary 
CQB£tion  of  public  afibira  compels  me  to  remain  here,  and  the  continual  demands 
ipsa  my  time  and  strength  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  writing  at  greater  length. 

ly  appreciation  of  the  vast  interests  involved  in  a  successful  administration  of 
tfce  aflkiia  of  the  XJniTersity  demands  a  more  particular  statement  of  the  origin, 
lisstorr,  objects  and  prospects  than  I  can  find  time  to  write.  My  great  hope  is  that 
&is  loatitation  shall  prove  the  crowning  achievement  of  this  age,  among  all  the 
grand  works  in  behalf  of  popular  education  which  illustrates  the  splendid  history 
ti  our  State,  and  that  to  the  latest  generation  our  young  men  shall  have  cause  to 
bless  the  wise  forethought  of  the  men  of  this  age,  who  have,  amidst  gigantic  war, 
set  only  rindicated  the  free  institutions  and  ideas  of  self-government,  but  also 
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founded  this  splendid  nursery  of  freemen  and  enlightened  patriotism.  An  edu- 
cated man  may  become  unpatriotic,  a  patriot  may  become  perverted,  through  ignoi^ 
ance  ;  but  wisdom  and  patriotism,  hand  in  hand,  are  invincible.  Enlightened  patri- 
otism is  the  steadfast  palladium  of  human  liberty. 

May  the  institution  over  which  you  are  called  to  preside  be  enabled  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  this  vital  truth  through  all  the  years  of  glorious  and  prosperous  peace 
which  await  our  State  and  nation,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  Illinois'  grateful  son, 

RICHARD  TATES. 
HoK.  J.  yt.  Grgoort, 

Champaiffny  JIU, 

Gaxssburg,  III.,  February  29,  1868w 
J.  M.  Greoobt,  D.  D. 

Mt  Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  yours  of  the  24th  inst.,  inviting  me  to  be  present 
at  the  inauguration  exercises  of  the  Industrial  University.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  invitation,  and  regret  not  to  be  able  to  accept  it  The  official  duties 
o  f  the  members  of  our  court  make  an  almost  unceasing  demand  upon  their  time, 
and  hardly  less  when  the  court  is  not  in  session  than  during  term. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  express  my  very  deep  interest  in  your  noble  undertaking,  and 
my  most  earnest  wishes  for  its  success.  Erery  citizen  of  Illinois  who  would  pro- 
mote the  future  greatness  of  the  State,  and  secure  the  well  being  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, should  lend  you  a  hearty  co-operation. 

Illinois  can  hardly  fail  of  a  merely  material  prosperity.  God  has  so  endowed  us 
with  the  means  of  wealth,  that  we  can  not  but  attain  it,  if  the  country  remain  at 
peace.  But  we  need  more  than  that,  and  must  accomplish  more,  if  not  false  to  our 
duties.  We  should  reach,  on  these  prairies,  the  highest  standard  of  modern  civili* 
zation,  by  the  most  complete  development  of  the  individdal  man  in  every  class  of 
society.  The  means  of  the  highest  mental  and  moral  culture  should  be  furnished 
to  every  youth.  To  this  end  we  shall  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  agency  equal  to  the 
institution  you  are  about  inaugurating,  if  you  are  able  to  build  it  up  in  accordance 
with  your  plans.  From  an  examination  of  your  published  report  and  schedule  of 
studies,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  of  your  views  in  conversation,  I  am  satisfied 
you  will,  if  you  are  properly  sustained,  create,  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  Um»eriAly,  where  the  youth  of  our  State  can  be  taught,  according  to  their 
respective  tastes,  talents  and  plans  in  life,  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
while  the  highest  practical  training  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  given  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechaaio  arts — an  institution  resting  on  a  broader  basis,  aiming  at  a 
wider  usefulness,  and  furnishing  a  culture  at  once  more  generous  and  more  practical 
than  any  other  in  the  country.    I  wish  you  God  speed,  and  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

0.  B.  LAWRENCE. 

TisKiLWA,  March  10,  1868. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Grkoort, 

Regent  of  Indusiriil  Vhivernty. 

DzASL  Sir: — Permit  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  inaugural  exercises,  to  take  place  to-morrow,  at  Champaign,  and  to  express  my 
sorrow  that  severe  illness  forbids  me  the  ei^oyment  of  the  pleasure  I  had  anticipated 
in  visiting  Champaign  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
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In  mj  opimon,  the  inAugaration  of  the  Industrial  Uniyenity  will  eyer  be  regarded 

■t  ui  importaot  incident  in  the  educational  progren  of  our  State.    The  character 

ef  the  institution  to  be  iaangurated  is  a  true  and  just  response  to  the  demands  of 

the  cfdntmttn  of  the  grand  and  fertile  prairies  of  our  Btate.     Let  a  generous  and 

^vated  spirit  control  the  management  of  the  Uniyersity.    Let  the  baleful  influencee 

ef  partiaanahip  and  sectarianism  be  excluded  from  its  halls.   Let  an  eye  single  to  the 

phjeleai,  iotellectnal  and  moral  adyancement  of  the  sons  of  the  prairie  State  watch 

oyer  and  direct  its  operations.    The  aflbctions  and  just  State  pride  of  our  oitisens 

will  cluster  around  it ;  the  patronage  of  our  State  Legislators  will  sustain  it,  and 

eadow  it  still  more  liberally ;  the  industrious  and  worthy  of  our  sons  will  throng  its 

kalla    Its  usefulness  and  destiny  will  be  &eeinor,     Man  will  be  blest,  and  glory 

^foi  to  the  Soyereign  Bnler  of  the  Uniyerse. 

I  shall  await  with  much  interest  the  published  proceedings  of  the  inauguration. 

Toe  will  please  accept,  as  an  apology  for  this  peooil  note,  the  fact  that  conflne- 

aestto  a  tick  bed  preyents  my  participation  in  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion. 

Tours  yery  truly, 

B.  N.  STEVENS. 

WismiraToii,  Mmh  6IA,  \H%. 
I IL  OssooBT,  Eaq, 

DiAS  8ia: — ^Your  kind  fayor,  with  card  of  inritation  to  the  inauguration  of  the 

'^nfineis  Industrial  Uniyersity,  is  receiyed.**    Nothing  would  giye  me  more  plea- 

snc  than  to  comply  with  your  inyitation  ;  but  I  fear  that  duties  more  arduous  than 

pleMsat  will  preyent. 

lours,  truly, 

JOHN  A.  LOGIN. 

WaShuiqtoii,  D.  C,  March  8,  186S. 
Hfls.  J.  I.  Grboort, 

Kegeni  MinaU  Induttrial  Uimertify, 

It  Dear  Sin: — Tour  letter,  inyiting  me  to  be  present  on  the  ocoasion  of  the 
jM^gintion  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersity,  on  the  11th  inst,  has  been  receiyed. 
I  ibsO  not  be  able,  consistent  with  public  duty  here,  to  be  with  you. 

I  Tiah  1  could  attend.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  that  institution  will  be 
I  great  benefit  to  the  people  oi  our  prosperous  State.  Education  and  labor,  joined 
together,  is  the  great  need  of  the  people.  Honest,  intelligent  work  is  what  makes 
t people  worthy  and  powerful 

Tour  Institution,  properly  fostered  by  the  State,  and  managed  well  by  those  in 
ioBiMiiste  charge,  is  destined,  in  a  few  years,  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
is  the  coaotry. 

Hoping  you  maj  haye  a  pleasant  time  at  your  inauguration  ceremonies,  and  that 
the  Ujiiyersity  maj  meet  with  great  success, 

I  am,  in  haste,  yours  yery  truly, 

8.  M.  CULLOIL 
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Washington  Citt,  D.  C,  liarch  1,  1868. 

Dkajl  Sir: — Tour  favor  of  the  27th  ult.,  inclosing  an  inyitation  to  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  is  just  received.  It  would  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  that  interesting  occasion,  but  my  engagements  here  will 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Washington  at  the  time  indicated. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  in  extending  to  me  the  invitation, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  etc., 

S.  S.  MARSHALL. 
J.  M.  Gbeoort,  Esq., 

Champaiffn^  IUinoi$, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1868. 
J.  M.  OsKOORT,  Esq., 

Illinois  Industrial  UnvoersUy,  Champaign^  lUs,: 

Dbak  Sib: — ^Tours  of  the  26th  ult,  inclosing  a  card  of  invitation  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  on  the  11th  inst.,  was  duly 
received. 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise,  it  would  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  and  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  and 
I  regret  that  my  duties  here  will  necessarily  prevent  my  attendance. 

In  every  country,  labor  is  the  foundation  of  wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness.  In 
this  country  of  free  government  and  equal  rights,  where  agriculture  enjoys  the 
attention  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  how  important  it  is  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  farming  and  farm  labors,  by  elevating  the  business  to  a  science,  and  by  this  means 
simplify  the  processes  and  increase  the  ratio  of  production. 

Tour  University,  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  encouragement  of  all  the  industries 
of  the  age,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  effect  great  good  for  oar  people. 

Trusting  that  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  University  will  be  one 
long  to  be  remembered  with  interest,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

GREEN  B.  RAUM. 

The  University  anthem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  set  to  mnsic  by  George  F.  Boot,  was  then  sung. 

L 

We  hail  thee  I  Great  Fountain  of  learning  and  light ; 
There's  life  in  thy  radiance,  there's  hope  in  thy  might ; 
We  greet  now  thy  dawning,  but  what  singer's  rhyme. 
Shall  follow  thy  course  down  the  ages  of  time  1 

n. 

O'er  homes  of  the  millions,  o'er  fields  of  rich  toil, 
Thy  science  shall  shine  as  the  Sun  shines  on  soil, 
And  Learning  and  Labor — fit  head  for  fit  hand — 
Shall  crown  with  twin  glories  our  broad  prairie  land. 

m. 

And  as  generations,  in  the  grand  march  of  time, 
Shall  fill  the  long  ages  with  numbers  sublime, 
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Thy  portals  ahftll  throng  with  the  lowly  and  great, 
Thy  Science-orowned  children  shall  bless  all  the  State. 

IT. 

Then  hail  thee!  blest  fountain  of  learning  and  light, 
Shine  on  in  thy  glory,  rise  ever  in  might ; 
We  greet  now  thy  dawning ;  bat  ages  to  come 
Most  tell  of  thy  grandear,  and  shout  Harvest  Home. 

Dr.  Newton  Batehan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
tioB,  then  delivered  the  following 

ADDRBSS: 

A  grett  State  has  just  embarked  in  a  great  enterprise,  and  here,  at  the  very 

tiireabold,  it  is  fit  thai  we  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  history  of  that  enterprise, 

its  nature,  and  how  we  may  hope  to  conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
What,  then,  is  the  Dlinois  Industrial  UniTersity,  which  we  to-day  inaugurate — for 

wiiat  ends  has  it  been  established — and  by  what  means  shall  we  seek  to  achieve 

Uioseends? 

The  practical  realization  of  nearly  every  grand  movement  of  the  forces  of  civili- 
ation,  is  the  sequence — usually  the  long-delayed,  long  waited-for  sequence— of  many 
oleotly-working,  far-distant  causes — the  final  embodiment  of  the  struggling  thoughts^ 
aspirations  and  yearnings  of  the  public  mind. 

To  this  historical  fact  the  Institution,  which  we  to  day  place  in  the  grand  column 
of  the  educational  forces  of  this  commonwealth  and  of  the  nation,  is  no  exception. 
It  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday ;  it  is  bom  of  no  transient  impulse  of  the  public 
niod— of  no  meteoric  flash  of  popular  enthusiasm — ^no  sudden  faith  in  the  royalty 
of  labor,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  laborer.  The  ideas  which  underlie  and  haye  at 
length  fashioned  it  into  being,  have  long  been  before  the  American  people,  and  are 
indeed,  in  some  sense,  co-eval  with  the  existence  of  the  Republic  itself.  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  and  many  others  of  that  day,  were  practical  agriculturists,  and 
did  much  to  foster  a  love  of  industrial  pursuits  among  their  countrymen,  and  to 
lay  under  contribution  the  treasures  of  science,  to  enhance  the  productiveness  of 
Knls,  and  ennoble  the  employments  of  husbandry.  And  from  that  period  to  the 
present,  there  have  been  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  directed  public  atten- 
tion to  the  transcendent  importance  of  this  great  department  of  our  national  indus- 
tries, and  to  the  need  of  institutions  of  learning  devised  and  conducted  with  more 
direct  reference  thereto. 

Bat  the  era  of  great  combined  movements,  in  this  country,  in  behalf  of  the  better 
education  of  the  masses  for  the  manual  industries  of  life,  may  be  said  to  have 
eommenoed  about  twenty  years  ago.  And,  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved ;  the  millions  of  people  concerned  in  the  issue; 
the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  advanced ;  the  number,  eminence  and 
power  of  the  men  engaged ;  or  the  undaunted  persistency  and  faith  with  which  the 
eontest  has  been  carried  on — ^whether  viewed  in  one  or  all  of  these  aspects,  this 
era  of  effort  and  oonflict  for  industrial  education  deserves  to  be  caUed  tublime. 

Convention  after  convention  was  held ;  league  after  league  was  formed ;  society 
afUr  society  was  organized ;  pamphlets,  appeals  and  addresses  were  written  and 
publiihed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies ;  petitions  and  memorials  went  up  from 
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the  lakes  to  the  sea;  the  law-making  power  was  invoked,  and  earnest,  deteft 
mined  men  thundered  again  and  again  at  the  doors  of  General  Assemblies 
Congressional  Halls,  demanding  to  be  heard  on  this  great  qnestion.  At  times, 
some  of  the  States,  the  issue  went  to  the  hustings,  and  even  the  tumultuous  ro 
of  rival  political  parties  was  awed  and  bushed  for  a  time  by  the  great  voice  of 
toiling  masses,  demanding  an  education  suited  to  their  needs.  Repeated  disappoim 
ments  and  defeats  only  resulted  in  fre^h  combinations,  more  determined  e96rta,  an 
large  accessions  of  strength.  Able  and  gifted  men  from  every  pursuit  in  life,  froi 
every  olass  of  society,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union  poured  into  the  swellingg 
tide  the  contribntions  of  their  learning,  experience  and  genius. 

In  the  West,  the  man  whose  voice  rang  out  earliest,  loudest  and  clearest,  in  thif 
great  movement — whose  words  pealed  and  thundered  through  the  minds  and  hearts  I 
of  the  people,  and  the  round  shot  of  whose  tremendous  broadsides  of  irrefragable 
facts  and  logic,  and  fiery  rhetoric,  plowed  and  plunged  and  riooohetted  through 
these  prairies,  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  that  no  bulwarks  of  ignorance  of 
apathy  could  withstand,  and  which  brought  nearly  every  farmer  and  artisan  hurr3F- 
ing  to  his  standard,  from  far  and  near,  and  put  in  motion  the  imperial  columns  of 
our  free-born  yeomanry — the  man  who  threw  into  the  struggle  not  only  the  best 
energies  of  his  mind,  but  the  unwavering  faith  of  his  soul  and  the  deepest  longings 
of  his  heart,  and  who^plead  for  the  uplifting  and  regeneration  of  the  masses  and  for 
the  "millennium  of  labor,"  as  the  patriot  pleads  for  his  country  and  the  christian 
fbr  the  salvation  of  God — the  man  whose  able  reports,  instructive  addresses,  and 
thrillingly  eloquent  speeches  were  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  the  enlightened  press 
of  the  whole  country,  ?rithout  regard  to  sect  or  party,  and  which  furnished  at  once 
the  material  and  the  Inspiration  of  auxiliary  and  co-operative  movements  and 
organizations  in  many  other  States — and  the  man  who,  as  I  believe,  through  all 
these  multiplied  and  overwhelming  labors,  was  animated  not  by  considerations  of 
self-aggrandizement  or  sordid  gain,  but  by  the  loftier  purpose  of  serving  his  race 
and  honoring  God  by  uplifting  and  blessing  the  toiling  millions  of  His  children — 
that  man  was  Jonatban  Balowiii  Tuaivxr,  of  Illinois. 

This  is  not  blind  adulation  nor  fulsome  eulogy.  I  know  whereof  I  affirm ;  I  am 
familiar  with  the  procession  of  events  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  connection 
of  that  great  and  good  man  therewith ;  and  I  could  not  suffer  this  glad  day  to  pass 
without  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  the  truth  of  history,  and  a  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  his  services.  I  speak  in  this  matter  only  for  myself,  and  at  the  promptings 
of  my  own  feelings  and  judgment — ^no  other  person  is  in  any  manner  responsible  for 
what  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  in  this  regard. 

And  if  I  speak  warmly  of  Prof.  Turner  as  a  man,  it  is  because  I  have  known  him 
over  thirty  years,  during  twenty  of  which  he  was  my  near  neighbor,  during  four  of 
which  he  was  my  teacher,  and  during  all  of  which  he  has  been  my  friend,  ever  kind 
and  true.  If  his  right  to  the  place  to  which  I  have  assigned  him  as  the  western 
pioneer  and  leader  in  this  great  educational  movement,  is  challenged,  I  refer  to 
the  printed  records  and  documentary  history  of  the  whole  agitation,  from  the  con- 
vention at  Granville,  in  November,  1861,  down  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  creating 
this  Institution,  in  February  26th,  1867«  Through  all  those  sixteen  years  of  strag- 
gle and  effort,  you  will  find  him  towering  up  as  the  central  figure,  the  very  AJax  of 
the  fight ;  closely  identified  with  every  phase  of  the  controversy,  and  with  all  its 
viciantudes  of  fortune.     His  reports,  addresses,  memorials  and  o{her  papers,  are 
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acattcred  tbroogli  all  the  earlier  published  Tranaaciions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society :  the  reeord  of  his  peraonal  labors  Is  in  fact,  in  epitome,  a  record  of  the 
wliole  awTMnent. 

But  I  hare  also  referred  to  the  commandiDg  ability  and  power  with  which  he  led 

^e  foreee  of  the  people,  and  championed  their  caoae  in  the  grand  march  to  the 

gatea  of  Washington,  and  the  final  aehierement  of  the  supreme  purpoae    wah'owa/ 

and  aid  by  acta  of  Congress.    None  who  hare  heard  him  will  dissent:  let 

who  baTO  not,  read  his  ringing  oration  on  the  '^Millenium  of  Labor,"  delirered 

m  1SS3;  or  his  Plea  in  behalf  of  **  Industrial  UniTersities  for  the  people,'*  published 

in  1854;  or  his  Essay  on  ''Industrial  University  Education,**  prepared  by  special 

tequest  of  the  GoBamisBioner  of  the  Natiooal  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  seorea  oi 

ether  p^wrs  written  and  published  during  that  period.    The  recognition,  too,  of  the 

■gsal  energy  and  graap  with  which  he  handled  the  profound  themes  invoWed  in  the 

iHCMBon,  was  general  and  hearty,  not  only  from  the  rural  and  metropolitan  press  of 

tttcoontry,  both  Baat  and  West,  but  also  from  the  solid  columns  of  some  of  the 

sUotsad  stateliest  BoTiews,  and  even  from  Preddents  and  Faculties  of  existing 

Cbflcfes  and  UniTersities,  although  utterly  dissenting  from  and  vehemently  protest* 

■g  ipiost  his  Tiews  and  opinions  upon  many  pointsi 

lad  this  leada  me  to  observe,  that  although  I  believe  that  Mr.  Turner  is  justly 

artitled  to  the  high  honor  of  being  called  the  Father  of  Industrial  Education  in  the 

Vest,  and  that  he  should  be  (and  sooner  or  later  will  be)  held  in  grateful  remem* 

for  huTing  done  more  thao  any  other  one  man  in  the  United  States  to  eroMM, 

and  tfUoHae  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  impelling  to  investigation,  thought 

sad  action,  and  thus  hastening  by  many  years,  if  not  by  a  whole  generation,  the  re- 

Bnhs  ilreadT  attained— yet  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  State,  or  even  in  the 

ruaa,  aho  accepts,  in  detail,  his  theoriea,  views,  opinions  and  methoda  in  respect 

talaiaBbial  UniTersities,  or  to  the  practical  education  of  fiumers  and  mechanica, 

arenatti  theories  of  educational  philosophy — certainly  I  do  not    I  regard  not  a 

few  flf  Ui  opinions  and  acheroes  on  these  subjects,  as  at  war  with  both  fact  and  rea- 

fioa   Iwinspng  to  the  realms  of  Utopia,  and  not  to  those  of  reason  or  history. 

fist  cheo,  Prot  Turner  does  not  rafted  any  body  to  think  and  believe  and  act  pre- 

aaeiysshe  doe^— be  would  rather  they  would  noW-it  would  savor  too  much  of  a 

kiad  bitk,  which  ia  the  espeeial  horror  of  hia  soul.    He  would  a  thousand  times 

lacheia  man  would ^Al  him  from  honest  conviction,  than  mdor$€  him  from  stupid 

SBrviJity.    I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  rather  reliahed  the  criticism  of  the  man 

vhi,  after  listening  to  an  address  from  him  on  a  certain  occasion,  remarked,  "  that 

«s  a  magnificent  thing,  M  IdonH  belimte  a  word  njf  \iP    He  cares  nothing  for  the 

ifimmA  waha^  in  speaking  or  writing.    So  that  he  can  get  his  harpoon  well  into  the 

hsaK  of  the  ngly  whales  of  error  that  prowl  Ood*s  great  ocean  of  truth,  he  is  not 

particular  how  it  ia  done,  or  who  drags  the  dead  monsters  to  the  shore.     So  that  he 

eft liu ally  breaches  the  walls  behind  which  cheats  and  humbugs  are  intrenched,  he 

cares  little  what  people  think  of  Ida  engineering.     When  pitted  against  an  antago* 

his  sole  perpoae  ia  to  knock  him  down,  in  the  speediest  and  most  eifectual 

\x  possible,  and  so  that  everybody  oan  see  that  he  it  down,  regardless  of  the 

of  pngiiistic  science. 

A  campie  or  two  will  best  illustrate  his  way  of  **  moving  upon  the  enemy's 


fipiwHni^  of  the  eanaes  of  fsilure  in  preyious  attempts  to  establish  Industrial  Col- 
legss,  be  pnlveriaes  one  of  them  in  the  following  style : 
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"  One  capital  and  fatal  error  has  been  the  idea  that  we  should  send  a  boy  to  school 
to  learn  to  toorky  and  not  simply  to  learn  to  think ;  thus  absurdly  attempting  to 
teach,  by  public  endowment  and  munificence,  the  little  arts  of  personal  manipuia- 
iiim^  instead  of  the  msguificent  icimoe  of  Uniykrsal  Suocsss.    Nothing  could  be 
more  fatal.     When  I  have  taught  a  boy  merely  to  hold  a  plow,  I  have  only  taught 
him  to  be  a  two-legged  jackass,  twin  brother  to  the  four-legged  team  in  front  of 
him.    But  when  I  have  taught  him  truly  aud  aeienHfieally  all  the  mighty  mysteries  of 
seas,  stars,  oceans,  lands  and  ages  that  are  coacemed  in  that  act  of  plowing,  I  haTe 
made  a  man  of  him — had  we  not  better  say,  an  angel  ?    Art,  in  the  sense  of  mere 
labor,  mere  servile  imitation  alone,  is  only  animal ;  the  common  property  of  asses, 
dogs  and  monkeys.    But  true  labor,  inspired  by  uoiversal  science  and  intelligence, 
is  not  only  characteristically  human,  but  also  Divine.     What  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  take  a  hundred  boys,  in  their  teens,  away  from  their  parents,  the  year  round, 
and  set  them  to  dabbling  with  a  hundred  teams  for  a  few  hours  per  diem,  half  of 
which  break  their  traces  and  run  away  the  first  hour,  under  the  absurd  pretext  of 
teaching  these  boys  how  to  plow  ?     Wheu  Almighty  Ood  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  ordered  man  to  '  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,'  he  created 
and  most  liberally  endowed  the  best  possible  University  for  leaning  all  such  mere 
manual  arts;  and  if  we  expect  to  supersede  Omnipotence  by  grants  of  land  for 
endowments  in  this  line,  it  will  prove  worse  than  a  Bull  Run  defeat ;  for  no  institu- 
tion for  teaching  the  arts  and  the  habits  of  bare  manipulation  and  industrial  skill, 
can  ever  be  endowed  at  all  comparable  with  those  which  the  great  Father  of  All 
has  most  munificently  spread  abroad  over  every  household,  every  shop,  and  every 
field,  throughout  the  civilized  globe.    The  prineipUt  of  aeienesy  therefore,  and  not  the 
bare  manipulations  of  art,  should  form  the  sole  end  of  Industrial  Universities." 

So  wrote  Prof.  Turner,  four  years  ago,  demolishing  a  great  fallacy  and  enunciating 
a  great  truth,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  resisted  or  forgotten,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
his  zoological  illustrations. 

But  I  was  briefly  tracing  the  antecedent  steps,  the  grand  co-operative  movements, 
which  have  culminated  in  the  gift  to  us  and  to  our  children  of  this  noble  school  of 
the  people.  When  I  turned  aside,  at  the  promptings  alike  of  strong  personal  re- 
gard and  a  sense  of  justice,  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  Prof.  Turner,  I  intended  to 
say  but  a  very  few  words — ^merely  to  record  my  sense  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  for 
his  long  and  powerful  advocacy  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  University  is 
founded ;  the  close  and  unquestionabfe  connection  of  his  services  with  the  success 
that  has  been  achieved,  and  my  regret  that  he  is  here  not  to-day  to  mingle 
with  us  in  congratulations  for  progress  made,  and  in  prayers  for  the  continued  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  school  which  we  here  consecrate  to  the  reduplication  of  the 
products  of  labor,  by  subordinating  thereto  the  forces  of  seienoe,  and  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  toiling  masses  by  putting  them  into  closer  and  more  intelligent  commu- 
nion with  Nature,  and  Truth  and  God.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not,  herein,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

Resuming  the  antecedent  historical  thread  whose  sinuous  but  unbroken  coarse 
will  be  seen  to  have  led  straight  on  to  the  noble  University  which  we  to-day  inaugu- 
rate, I  observe  that  the  first  tangible  result  of  the  wide-spread  and  extraordinaiy 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  industrial  university  education,  which  began  with  the 
Granville  convention  in  1851,  and  soon  pervaded  the  whole  State,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  three  more  great  Industrial  State  Oonventions  had  already  been  held— wsi  < 
Memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  praying  that  body  to  invoke  the  pow- 
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erfal  aid  and  reaonrces  of  the  National  Gorernment  itaelf,  in  furtherance  of  the 
object. 

This  memorial  was  drawn  up  and  presented  in  January,  1853,  and  sets  forth  in 
eo^nt  and  eloquent  terms  the  claims  of  the  enterprise  upon  State  and  National  re- 
gird.  As  a  condensed  and  forcible  statement  of  the  argument,  from  the  stand 
point  of  the  farmers  and  agriculturists  of  the  country,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 


Its  conclaaion,  showing  the  comprehensive  views,  and  advanced  position  taken  in 
this  StAte  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  is  as  follows  : 

^^We,  therefore,  respectfully  petition  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
mtatiTes  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  they  present  a  united  Memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress now  assembled  at  Washington,  to  appropriate  to  each  State  in  the  Union,  an 
is>iLot  of  pablic  lands,  not  less  in  value  than^ve  hundred  thffUMnd  doUan^  for  the 
B«il  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  in  the 
Tesi,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial  classes,  in 
tbcs  wioiis  parsuits,  for  the  production  of  knowledge  and  literature  needful  in 
tktt  porsoits,  and  deTcloping,  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  extent,  the  resources 
tf  Qitr  soil  and  our  arts,  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  the   true 
lisr?  of  our  common  country.    We  further  petition  that  the  Executives  and  Legis- 
Ifisres  of  our  sister  States  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  enterprise,  and 
te  a  eopj  of  the  Memorial  of  this  Legislature  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor  to 
&e  Governors  and  Senates  of  the  several  States.*' 

Kote  the  magnificent  conception,  the  patriotic  and  continental  sweep  of  that^^ 
IsBonal-^  hundred  thoutand  dollar^  worth  of  the  pnblic  domain,  for  the  endow- 
■otof  afvstem  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  of  the  Union  \  And 
ti^a,  I  bd<eve,  was  the  initial  step,  the  original  suggestion,  the  first  formal  call  ever 
«^ik^  National  Government  to  endow  these  schools  of  the  people — the  first 
npifted  on  the  continent  to  lead  the  millions,  through  the  puissant  arm  of 
the  BepshSc  itaelf,  onward  towards  the  millennium  of  labor.  The  simple  grandeur 
of  the  eoseeption,  its  startling  munificence  and  universality,  the  majestic  visions  of 
i^ibtee  which  it  invited,  educated  and  inspired  the  whole  American  people,  in 
t^  £reetion,  more  than  a  thousand  elaborate  orations  could  have  done,  and  evoked 
I  i^t  that  rested  not  till  the  prayer  of  that  great  petition  was  substantially  an- 
■wed  by  acts  of  Congress  in  conformity  therewith.  Is  there  not  truth  as  well  as 
In  the  remark  of  one,  that  "  the  American  people  instinctively  hate  iiUle 
\r  The  author  of  that  Memorial,  and  hence  the  first  man  in  the  United  States, 
n  fif  as  I  know,  who  ever  advanced  the  great  idea  of  the  National  endowment  of  In- 
teriaJ  Universities,  an  idea  which  has  since  ripened  into  such  glorious  fruitage, 
ns  sa  niinoisan — ^the  same  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  of  that  Memorial  dry,  when  it  was  presented,  in  due  form, 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  then  in  session.  The  reception  it  there  met  with 
was  worthy  alike  of  its  commanding  importance,  and  of  the  forecast  and  stateman- 
Aip  of  a  great  Commonwealth.  Instead  of  being  **  laughed  down  the  wind,**  as  the 
wild  fancy  of  some  dreaming  enthusiast ;  or  shuffled  off  to  some  unsympathising 
eoBralttee,  there  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking ;  or  bartered  away,  by 
istrigue,  for  some  wretched  mess  of  local  or  political  pottage — instead  of  this,  that 
General  Assembly  made  wiy  for  that  grand  message  from  the  People,  as  the  Lords 
sad  Commons  make  way  for  the  King!  acknowledging  the  majesty  of  its  presence, 
and  the  excee^ng  glory  of  which  it  was  prophetic. 
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Without  unnecessary  delay  it  came  before  the  House,  able  and  eloquent  adrocates 
sprang  to  its  defensei  opposition  quickly  yielded,  and  in  due  time,  to  their  ererlast- 
ing  honor,  that  body  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolutiona  Though  not 
strictly  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  they  are  not  irrelevant,  and  standing  as 
they  do  at  the  very  gateway  of  the  great  national  moYcments  that  followed,  I  can- 
not resist  the  desire  to  cite  them : 

'*  Whereas,  the  spirit  and  progress  of  this  age  and  country  demand  the  culture  of 
the  highest  order  of  intellectual  attainment  in  theoretic  and  industrial  science : 
Andy  whereas^  it  is  impossible  that  our  commerce  and  prosperity  will  continue  to  in- 
crease without  calling  into  requisition  all  the  elements  of  internal  thrift  arising  from 
the  labors  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer,  by  every  fostering 
effort  within  the  reach  of  the  Government :  And^  whereas^  a  system  of  Industrial  Uni- 
yersities,  liberally  endowed,  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  co-operative  with  each 
other,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  would  develop  a  more  liberal 
and  practical  education  among  the  people,  tend  the  more  to  intellectualize  the  rising 
generation,  and  eminently  conduce  to  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  true  glory  of  our 
common  country:  therefore  be  it 

^^ Resolved  by  the  Route  of  Reprteeniativee^  the  Senate  concurring  hereinj  That  our  Sena- 
tors in  Congress  be  instructed,  Hnd  our  Representatives  be  requested,  to  use  their 
best  exertions  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  donating  to  each  State  in 
the  Union  an  amount  of  public  lands,  not  less  in  value  iht^n  Jive  hwidred  thottsand  dol" 
leira,  for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each 
St<&te  of  the  Union,  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  InsU- 
tution  at  Washington,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial 
classes  and  their  teachers;  a  liberal  and  varied  education,  adapted  to  the  manifold 
wants  of  a  practical  and  enterprising  people,  and  a  provision  for  such  educational 
facilities,  being  in  manifest  concurrence  with  the  intimations  of  the  popular  will,  it 
urgently  demands  the  united  efforts  of  our  national  strength. 

"  Bemlved,  That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Exe- 
cutive and  Legislature  of  each  of  our  sister  States,  inviting  them^to  co-operate  with 
as  in  this  meritorious  enterprise." 

These  resolutions  were  promptly,  heartily,  and  as  the  records  show,  vnanimouel^ 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and,  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1858,  received  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  who  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  authenticated  copies,  as 
requested  in  the  last  resolution;  thus  completing  the  glorious  and  unbroken  record 
of  Illinois,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  upon  this  great  public  measure. 

The  past  at  least  is  secure,  and  I  will  not  disguise  the  pride  I  feel  in  thus  adducing 
the  irrefragable  testimony  of  history  to  the  fact  that  this  Empire  State  of  the  West 
has  the  high  and  unchallenged  honor  of  being  the  first  to  conceive  and  advance  this 
idea  and  form  of  Industrial  Education  by  national  appropriation,  and  the  first  also 
to  petition  Congress,  by  a  formal  and  unanimous  vote  of  her  Legislature,  to  grant 
the  endowment. 

Ihose  ringing  resolutions  of  our  General  Assembly  not  only  elicited  approving 
responses  from  all  quarters,  but  seemed  also  to  kindle  the  slumbering  thoughts  and 
sympathies  of  the  people  into  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  inaugurate,  at  once  and 
with  resistless  power,  that  decade  of  splendid  efforts  throughout  the  Union,  which 
received  their  triumphant  culmination  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862. 
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A  leading  paper  of  New  York  City,  Feb.  26,  1858,  in  an  eloquent  editorial  upon 
our  joint  reaolntions,  declared:  '*Here  is  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  frienda 
of  practical  edacation  abundantly  confirmed,  with  a  plin  for  ita  immediate  realiia- 
tlon.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  one  of  the  most  extenslTe  of  public  land 
States  (Illinoia),  proposes  a  magnificent  donation  of  public  lands  to  each  of  the 
States,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  taken  a  noble 
■tep  forward,  in  a  most  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  for  which  its  members  will  be 
heartily  thanked  by  thousands  throughout  the  Union.  We  feel  that  this  step  has 
aaterially  hastened  the  coming  of  scientific  and  practical  education  for  all  who 
desire  and  are  willing  to  work  for  it.    It  cannot  come  too  soon." 

SimilAT  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  whole  North 
and  East,  and  by  aU  the  principal  agricultural  journals  and  periodicals  then  extant, 
(ss  I  eoald  prove  by  copious  extracts  did  time  permit),  while  from  the  far  South 
responses  no  leas  emphatic  and  cordial,  swelled  the  accumulating  Tolume  of  public 
opiaion.  The  key-note  struck  by  Illinois,  was  echoed  by  the  Ooyemors  of  other 
States  in  qnick  succession,  in  their  annual  messages — while  orators,  statesmen,  au- 
thon^  with  College  Presidents  and  Professors,  the  ablest  and  most  gifted  and  honor- 
ed men  of  the  nation,  entered  the  lists  and  mightily  contributed  to  arouse,  instruct 
sadgaide  the  public  mind.  Edward  Eyerett,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Henry  W.  Cush- 
■ao,  John  W.  Lincoln,  and  others  of  like  eminence,  headed  a  movement  in  behalf 
of  tfae  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  masses,  in  Massachusetts ;  while  upon  a 
single  committee  appointed  by  a  convention  held  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  cause,  appear  the  illustrious  names  of  Francis  Wayland, 
Kskop  Potter,  Washington  Irving,  President  Hitchcock,  and  Professors  Pierce^ 
Beary,  Bacbe,  Mitchell,  Dewey,  and  others. 

Bat  enough ;  the  columns  of  the  people  were  in  motion,  their  Bepresentatives 
vers  already  in  Congress,  the  great  battle  was  fought  and  won,  and  it  only  remained 
to  embody  the  popular  will  in  the  forms  of  law. 

Aceordingly,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  and  gave  effect  to 
these  great  principles  by  the  passage  of  an  act  entitled, 

**Ax  Act  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may 
proride  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

This  act  was  approved  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  186S.  Its  most  important  sections 
snthe>Cra(,  which  makes  the  endowment,  and  the  /<n«r(A,  which  declares  to  what 
streets  and  uses  the  fund  shall  be  devoted.    The  first  section  reads  as  follows : 

**  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  men- 
tisaed,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State,  in  quantity  equal 
to  Aarfjf  tkomaamd  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congiess,  to  which 
the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1800.* 

The  fourth  section  reads  as  follows : 

**  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  aforesaid,  by  the  States  to  which 
iht  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided 
far,  thai]  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other 
safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks ; 
and  that  the  money  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  Amd,  the  capital  of 
which  shall  remun  forever  undiminished,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviola- 
bly appropriated  by  each  State,  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,. 
to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  tk§  kad^ 
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ing  odject  shaU  be,  toUhaul  excluding  other  seieniifie  and  dameal  fftoftM,  and  inoludiDg 
military  tactics,  to  teach  euch  branchet  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectirely 
provide,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practiced  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  purntUe  and  professiona  of  life." 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  promptly  signified  its  acceptance  of  the  grant,  upon 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and,  at  its  last  session,  consummated 
the  whole  transaction  by  passing,  1st,  '*  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the 
Industrial  University,"  approved  January  26th,  1867.  2d.  **Ajr  Act  to  provide  for 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,"  approved 
February  28,  1867.  Sd.  An  Act  supplemental  to  the  before-mentioned  act,  appro- 
ved March  8,  1867. 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  section  of  the  act,  the  Governor 
appointed  twenty-eight  trustees,  who,  with  the  members  ex-offido^  thirty-two  in  all, 
met  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  March,  1867,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  the 
summons  of  the  Governor,  and,  after  being  solemnly  sworn  into  office,  proceeded 
in  due  form,  to  organize  as  "The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity." 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  this  Institution  from  its  dim  foreshadow- 
ing in  1861,  through  the  successive  periods  of  its  individual,  organized,  legislative, 
and  congressional  struggles,  down  to  its  formal  organization,  just  one  year  ago,  it  ia 
fit  now  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  essential  nature  and  objects  of  the  Institution 
which  has  thus  been  created.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the  blended  light  both 
of  la'vr  and  of  reason— of  statutory  provisions  and  common  sense;  for  we  cannot  pre- 
sume that  these,  in  any  of  the  acts  concerned,  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  is  the  fundamental  law,  ^t  magna  eharta 
from  which  the  whole  system  of  Univei'sities  not  only  derives  its  life,  but  in  which 
its  essential  objects  are  defined,  and  the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  operations  clearly 
and  comprehensively  marked  out.     To  the  provisions  of  that  act  we  must  therefore 
look,  primarily,  to  ascertain  the  province  within  which  this  University  may  legally 
and  appropriately  act.     And  since  each  State,  in  accepting  the  proflTered  endow- 
ment, did  BO  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  its  accompanying  conditions,  and  a  solemn 
covenant  with  the  National  Government  to   stand  to,  abide  by,  and  in  good  faith 
carry  them  out,  it  might  be  safely  presumed  that  the  legislation  of  each  State  on 
the  subject  would  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  fundamental  law.    And  this,  upon 
examination  and  comparison,  we  find  to  he  the  fact    Indeed,  the  language  of  the 
two  acts  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  purpose  and  scope  of  the  University,  ia 
nearly  identical.    In  section  four  of  liie  act  of  July  2,  1862,  Congress  declares  that 
**  the  leading  object  diall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies^ 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  Industrial  classes  in  the  sereral  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.'^ 
While  in  section  7,  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1867,  our  State  Legislature  declares 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  do  whatever  "  may  be  required  to 
teach  in  the  mont  thorough  mawMT  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies."    The  two  sections  are  identical  in  meaning,  upon  these 
points,  and  nearly  so  in  language— the  only  difference  worthy  of  note  being  that 
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9st  State  lav  emphasizes  the  broad  terms  of  the  Gongreesional  act,  bj  the  signifi- 
cant phrase — '*  in  the  ntoti  thorough  manner,^ 

The  purposes  for  which  this  University  was  established,  the  work  which  it  must 
do  and  maj  do,  are  here  stated  and  defined,  by  the  supreme  and  authoritatiTe  laws 
of  Congress  and  of  Iliinois,  in  a  manner  so  plain  that  only  the  most  hopeless  iguo- 
noee  or  willfnl  perrersity  can  misconstrue  or  misunderstand  them. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  law  in  respect  to  the  instruction  to  be  giTen  in  the  Uni- 
lereitT  is  two-fold,  mamhiory  and  permisrive — certain  things  must  be  taught,  certain 
9tber  tlnn^  are  not  excluded.  Respecting  the  latter  the  Trustees  seem  to  have  dii- 
cretiiHi;  they  may  provide  for  them  or  not,  as  they  see  fit ;  in  respect  to  the  former, 
tber  hare  no  choice  ot  discretion  whatever,  they  must  provide  for  them,  or  violate 
their  oaths  and  the  laws. 

Tbe  departments  of  instruction  for  which  the  Trustees  are  positively  and  peremp- 
isnh  required  to  provide,  and  that  **  in  the  most  thorough  manner,"  are  two : 

1  *'Sach  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
»ti,*iiid 
l**MiliUrr  tactics." 

Isitneiion  In  these  is  m  nm  ^va  mm,  a  condition  precedent,  default  in  which 
«osHvot%the  forfeiture  of  the  endowment. 

Tko«  branches  oT  learning  which  are  **not  excluded,''  and  for  which  the  Trus- 
tees iu»,  therefore,  provide,  at  their  discretion,  are  embraced  in  the  comprehen- 
ttre  plirase,  ^' other  scientific  and  classical  studies." 

Ibe  boondarles  of  the  present  inquiry  are  thus  sharply  defined,  both  inclusively 
«s4  exchavely.     If  the  Trustees  have  arranged  a  course  of  study  embracing  **  such 
hnaches  of  learning  aB  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  and  also, 
"*' BiliYflrj  taedcs,"  they  have  strictly  complied  with  the  law;  and  if  in  addition  to 
^^ete^y^ave  also  provided  for  tome  "other  scientific  and  classical  studies,"  they  have 
iherein  dene  precisely  what  the  law,  in  so  many  words,  allows  and  empowers  them  to 
do.  ladeed,  tamch  stronger  interpretation  of  the  cltMae/^vnthioiUexeludinff  other  scien- 
tiSe  aaddisBeal  studies,"  is  held  by  many  eminent  lawyers  and  jurists  to  b    legiti- 
ft^T  if  aot  even  obligatory.     In  their  view  it  would  be  by  no  means  an  nn  warrant- 
able edistroetion  to  regard  the  italicized  words  in  the  above  quotation  as  but 
^Bstiierform  of  requiremeni — as  coupling  the  duty  of  not  excluding  certain  studies, 
vi&  that  of  including  certain  other  studies,  and  embracing  both  alike  in  the  posi- 
tive iafoBctions  of  the  statute.     But  while  this  view  is  not  without  much  force,  and 
ii  ftie&iiously  maintained  by  many,  I  have  preferred  to  adopt  the  permissive  or 
optioBtl  theory,  because  it  is  the  one  about  which  there  cannot  be  the  semblance  of 
clMd  or  doubt. 

What  then,  are  those  '*  branches  of  learning  which  are  related  to  agriculture 
■sd  the  mechanic  arts,"  and  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  teach  the  same  *'in 
tfce  mott  thorough  manner  r* 

Tke  answer  to  this  question  involves  answers  to  two  others^  viz :  What  if  agri- 
csltore  f    What  are  the  mechanic  arts  ? 

I  riiall  not  consume  the  precious  time  of  this  occasion  by  any  attempt  at  mere 
Moitions — ^to  do  so  would  be  alike  idle  and  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
ssa  can  take  the  terms,  elements  and  ideas  commonly  and  necessarily  embraced  in 
soy  tolerably  complete  definitions  of  those  wordis,  and  undertake  to  trace  their  logi- 
cal and  necessary  connections  and  relations,  without  finding  the  courses  of  study 
picaeribedby  the  Trustees  in  those  departments,  utterly  exhausted  long  before  even 
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the  beginning  of  the  end  is  reached.  In  comparison  with  the  hights  and  depths  < 
research  and  investigation — ^the  immensities  and  infinitudes  of  thought  and  staii 
into  the  realms  of  Nature,  comprehended  in  **  those  branches  of  learning  "  whic 
are  eloselj  and  inseparably  related  to  **  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts**—! 
comparison  with  these,  the  scheme  of  study  and  culture  proposed  in  this  UaiTersit; 
comprehensive  and  excellent  as  it  is,  seems  meagre  indeed. 

Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts !  Whither  do  they  noi  reach  ?  Into  whi 
comer  of  the  physical  uniyerse  do  they  not  lead  us  ?  What  law  of  the  terrestria 
solar,  or  sidereal  worlds,  do  they  not  lay  under  contribution  ?  What  principle  i 
life,  or  growth,  or  matter,  or  force,  is  not  grasped  by  their  ubiquitous  hands  f  It 
no  rhetorical  extravagance,  but  an  undoubted  and  easily  demonstrated  truth,  thi 
there  is  naught  of  material  life,  or  form,  or  being,  force  or  motion,  in  the  heavei 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  into  which,  and  throne 
which,  and  around  which,  the  laws  and  principles  of  those  two  sciences,  in  the 
myriad  ramifications,  relations  and  dependencies,  do  not  pour  and  penetrate  with  i 
all-pervading,  divine  universality,  even  as  the  atmospheric  ocean  envelops  the  glob 

The  student  of  agricultural  science  encounters,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  inve 
tigations,  problems  among  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse  that  can  engage  the  serutifl 
of  the  human  intellect  He  may  indeed  handle  the  implements  of  husbandry,  an 
stir  the  clods  of  his  ancestral  acres,  with  as  little  sense  of  the  tremendous  force 
and  eternal  harmonies  that  slumber  beneath  and  about  him,  ready  to  spring  int 
quick,  responsive,  co-operative  action,  re-enforcing  and  completing  his  labors— i 
the  savage  who  stares  at  the  rings  of  Saturn  through  a  telescope  has  of  the  immn 
table  laws  and  everlasting  symphonies  of  the  spheres. 

But  let  him  attempt  to  leave  the  beaten  track — let  him,  leaving  his  mere  band} 
craft,  undertake  to  interrogate  Nature  herself — let  him  endeavor  to  '*  make  tw 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before " — ^let  him  try  to  improve  tb 
quality  or  increase  the  productiveness  of  his  fhiits  and  vegetables  and  soils  and  au 
mals — let  him  essay  to  produce  new  varieties  of  trees,  plants,  or  flowerfr— or  to  n 
vitalize  exhausted  soils ;  or  to  reclum  barren  and  worthless  lands  ;  or  to  diicotc 
the  hidden  manna  upon  which  each  plant  delights  to  feed,  with  its  peculiar  to 
almost  spiritual  affinities  for  certain  elements  of  atmosphere  and  soil — let  him  trjt 
add  one  new  fiush  of  beauty  to  the  queenly  rose,  or  a  daintier  aroma  to  its  fragrance- 
or  an  additional  tint  to  the  brilliant  verbena— or  another  grace  to  the  bending  beaat 
of  the  elm,  or  the  dark  majesty  of  the  pine :  let  him  attempt  to  do  anyone  of  then 
or  a  thousand  other  similar  things,  and  he  finds  himself  at  once  confronted  by  tl 
jaiper  walU  of  tomes,  through  not  one  of  whose  beautiful  gates  can  he  pass  withoc 
the  ecunUrriffn^  known  only  to  the  polished  children  of  meditation  and  culture*  B 
finds  Nature  a  sealed  book,  her  oracles  dumb,  and  her  shrines  guarded  by  Inexon 
ble  sentineh^  who  pitilessly  reply  to  his  entreaties :  **  We  know  you  noL^ 

There  is  no  recourse  for  him  but  to  begin  with  the  a,  6,  r,  of  scientific  principlii 
and  laboriously  work  his  way  up  to  the  sun-lit  hights  of  Universal  truths,  as  a 
have  done  who  have  gone  before ;  or  dismiss  forever  his  new-bom  inspirations,  so 
be  content  merely  to  hold  the  plow  and  swing  the  scythe  till  he  dies.  He  can  n 
more  deal  with  the  profound  questionings  that  assail  him  on  every  side,  without 
knowledge  of  the  subtle  principles  and  exact  scientific  facts  and  troths  upon  wbic 
the  problems  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  growth  and  change  depend,  thank 
can  make  a  book  without  an  alphabet,  or  a  house  without  tools  and  materiala  Aa 
if  he  is  really  Intent  Jupon  being  a  thinker,  as  well  as  a  plowman,  an  explorer  c 
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tmHh  M  veU  as  a  eower  of  seed,  a  scientiflo  agricnltnrist  as  well  aa  a  atnrdj,  practi- 
ce &mer ;  it  will  not  be  long  till  he  appreciates  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  popa- 
br  oatcry  against  the  alndy  of  abstract  principles  aod  pure  science.  Here,  aa 
ciMvhere,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  little  wholesome  experience 
Id  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man — ^proTided  always  that  he  has  sense  enough  to 
kaov  liieD  that  operation  has  actually  been  performed  upon  him-^for  incorrigible 
feob  are  not  confined  to  the  ranks  of  school-masters  and  theorists,  as  some  affirm ; 
there  nay  be  farmerB,  perehanoef  worthy  to  divide  with  them  the  honors ! 

Let  the  farmer  who  points  to  his  own  life-long  and  successful  husbandry  without 

the  beaefit  of  books  and  theories  and  so-called  useless  abstractions,  as  a  justifica- 

tiaeof  his  contempt  for  the  thorough  and  systematic  training  of  youth  for  agricul- 

tnlfamits — ^Ict  such  an  one  be  called  upon  to  conduct  any  original  investigation, 

toiailjze  a  soil;  detect  the  presence  of  the  insidious  foes  to  yegetable  life  which 

hik  ii  earth,  air,  water  and  food ;  in  a  word,  to  advance  the  boundaries  of  agri- 

e^aal  science  in  any  direction,  and  he  will  invoke  the  aid  of  his  boasted  skill 

i&Berehandicrmfi,  as  vainly  as  the  false  prophets  of  old,  in  their  utter  helplessness, 

crMtknd  to  Baal  to  help  them.     The  divine  fire  will  only  descend  at  the  sum- 

■SDiaf  ibe  tme  Elijahs  of  science. 

It  iiBO  fisgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  abstruse  knowledge,  or  of  the  subtle  laws 
*&ieb  pervade  the  universe  of  matter,  from  the  atom  to  the  continent — such  know- 
led^  eaa  never,  perfaups,  be  the  inheritance  of  all.  But  to  deride  the  study  of 
>teictUw9  and  principles,  while  boasting  of  the  success  which  those  very  Investi- 
paoios  have  alone  made  possible,  is  the  opposite  of  reasonable  or  honorable  ;  and 
if  to4en»ioB  be  added  active  and  wanton  hostility,  what  was  before  only  stupidity 
Sid  5bUt,  beeomes  a  crime  against  the  interests  of  humanity. 

I  haveiiqkeii  of  the  debt  which  successful  husbandry,  viewed  only  as  a  practical 

■aaaal  aiv,  ovea  to  scientific  thinkers  and  pure  philosophy.      Go  to  your  model 

Cuaseraf  this  ciasa,  and  inspect  his  estates,  his  methods  of  tillage,  his  selections 

■fid  prepafiiieaa  of  soils,  the  manures  and  fertilizers  he  uses,  the  rotation  of  crops 

tbat  kepra^eea,  the  breeds  of  animals  he  prefers,  and  how  he  rears  and  nuitures 

**«■   Iwk  at  his  machines  and  tools  and  implements  of  all  sorts;   his  barns  and 

ot^  Mt^ousea,  his  fences,  gates,  wagons  and  carts ;  his  orchards,  gardens,  hot- 

^^  tad  green-houaes — and  see  what  you  will  find.    The  latest  and  best  improve- 

■sti  will  diaracterize  his  outfit  and  equipments  in  every  department.      He  will 

sot  Jure  aa  old  and  defective  machine  or  implement  upon  his  place  at  any  price,  if 

saev  tad  better  one  can  be  had.     Every  new  and  successful  method  and  invention 

ve*geriy  sought  for  and  applied.     And  yet,  too  often,  after  this  unconscious  horn- 

^  to  srience,  he  will  join  in  the  chorus  of  disparagement  of  those  very  studies  to 

^  products  of  which  he  owes  all  of  his  pre-eminence  ;  and  of  the  men,  it  may  be, 

vbiiseek  to  place  these  priceless  treasures  in  the  hands  of  the  people.     Oh,  men  of 

flliaeta,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

Tham^  rales  the  world,  doubt  it  or  deny  it  who  may,  and  it  will  continue  to  do 
soio  the  end  of  time.  Each  and  all  of  those  marvelous  machines,  whose  fingers  of 
«sad  aod  iron  spare  those  of  fiesh  and  bone,  are  the  ofRspring  of  science — burn  of 
^  patient  vigils  of  the  student,  begotten  of  those  same  despised  abstractions 
vbich  lead  down  to  the  solemn  laboratories  of  nature,  and  upward  to  the  high  cabi- 
set  of  heaven  where  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe  presidea  Those  anias- 
lag  dispUya  of  productive  energy,  which  have  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  estate, 
SK  but  the  grand  victories  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.      Those  lordly  herds  that 
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sweep  down  to  greet  you,  seeming  the  very  incarnation  of  health  and  power  and 
beauty,  and  as  unlike  their  lean,  ungainly  progenitors  as  Darwin^s  hideous  antetypea 
of  man  are  to  the  imperial  Caucasian,  are  the  magnificent  result  of  the  applied 
principles  of  Animal  Physiology.  Those  new  and  gorgeous  varieties  of  flowers  and 
shrubs,  native  and  exotic,  and  those  reduplicated  specimens  of  choice  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  have  quintupled  the  market  value  of  that  orchard,  garden  and 
conservatory,  are  as  certainly  the  radiant  children  of  Botany,  through  Hybridization, 
as  the  day  is  the  child  of  sunrise.  Those  peculiar  soils  of  which  our  model  farmer 
is  the  fortunate  possessor,  and  of  which  he  is  so  justly  proud,  are  the  gift  of  ages 
and  epochs  of  strange  and  grand  mutations,  the  thrilling  story  of  which  can  only 
be  told  by  Geology.  He  knows  how  to  protect  his  favorite  grape,  or  pear,  or  plum, 
from  the  invisible  parasite  that  had  for  years  doomed  it  to  blight  and  death ;  or 
his  wheat  from  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  midge  ;  or  other  fruits  and  grains  from 
the  deadly  invasions  of  countless  armies  of  atomic  Goths  and  Huns — but  gives  no 
thanks  to  Entomology,  to  which,  re-eniorced  by  the  microscope^he  owes  his  deliver- 
ance and  his  wealth. 

It  might  also  be  shown  that  he  is  equally  a  pensioner  upon  the  munificent  bounty 
of  many  other  disregarded  or  despised,  but  life-giving,  treasure-discovering,  and 
wealth-bestowing  sciences — such  as  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Natural  History,  etc. 
But  the  field  is  too  wide,  and  enough  for  our  purpose  has  already  been  said  in  this 
direction. 

If  we  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the  other  great  department  of  instruction  for 
which  provision  is  required  to  be  made  in  this  University,  viz  :  Those  branches  of 
learning  related  to  the  '^Mechanic  Arts,"  we  shall  find  the  views  already  presented  to 
be  not  only  sustained,  but  if  possible,  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed. 

If  the  student  of  agricultural  science  can  not  advance  without  a  systematic  and 
thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  pure  philosophy  and  abstract  science,  it  is 
vain  for  him  who  would  be  master  of  the  mechanic  arts  to  hope  to  do  so. 

And  here  it  may  be  properly  remarked  that  I  am  not  now  considering  these  sci- 
entific studies  as  instruments  of  mental  cUscipline^  at  all — with  that  subject,  upon 
which  so  much,  wise  and  otherwise^  has  been  said  and  written  of  late,  I  have  now  no 
concern.  My  present  purpose  is  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  mastery  of 
principles  in  order  to  the  highest  success  in  the  practical  industries  of  life — that 
the  material  elements  and  resources  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  can  not  be  utilized 
without  them;  that  a  great  many  practical  problems  can  not  be  solved  at  all  without 
them,  while  a  still  larger  number  can  not  be  advantageously  or  economically  solved 
without  them. 

The  student  of  Mechanics  finds  himself  environed  at  once  by  those  absolute  and 
immutable  laws  of  matter,  of  motion  and  rest,  of  momentum  and  force,  by  which 
the  whole  stupendous  fabric  of  the  material  universe  is  sustained,  directed  and  con- 
trolled. Go  where  he  will  he  can  not  escape  their  presence,  their  inexorable  con* 
ditions,  or  their  resistless  power.  From  the  shape  of  the  tinie&t  cog  in  the  wheels 
of  a  watch,  to  the  configuration  of  the  earth  and  planets — ^from  the  whirl  of  a 
child^s  top,  to  the  sweep  of  Neptune  through  his  illimitable  orbit — ^from  the  force 
that  moves  the  index  of  the  torsion  balance,  to  that  which  upheaves  oceans  and 
continents — in  all  things  and  everywhere  he  finds  himself  in  the  grasp  of  God*s 
everlasting  and  uncompromising  code  of  dypamics  and  statics.  And  he  finds,  too» 
that  the  rock-built  buttresses  upon  which  all  these  laws  rest  down  eternally,  are 
derived  from  the  science  of  Maikematiei — without  which  he  can  do  nothing ;  with 
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■Mch,  in  mechanical  pbilofiophj  at  leMt,  he  can  do  all  things.  Nor  will  a 
flMtlering  of  the  rudiments,  a  little  algebra  and  less  geometry,  arail,  ts  many 
iftct  to  beliere — (for  among  the  studies  which  it  has  become  popular  to  decry  as 
msless  abetractions,  nearly  all  of  the  pure  matbematies,  and  many  of  the  applied, 
tie  indaded)  nothing  short  of  the  whole  iron  series,  from  arithmetic  to  the  calculus, 
Tin  or  can  unfetter  the  feet  of  progress  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

I  know  that  many  a  young  mechanic  will  repudiate  all  this  as  idle  fancy,  and  for 
reasDus  similar  to  those  given  by  the  model  farmer  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made 
—be  has  succeeded,  he  thinks,  without  this  knowledge  and  culture.  Tes,  but  I  am 
act  ipeaking  of  what  he  means  by  success.  It  is  not  merely  or  chiefly  to  teach  the 
■todeat  to  cooetnict  wheels,  that  this  school  is  founded,  but  to  enable  him  to  know 
Ike  ^ait  thai  it  wUhin  the  wheels — to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  elements  of 


''The  difficnlty  in  positive  rules  prepared  for  uneducated  men  is,  that  they  can 
Mftt  bend  to  circumstances;  and  the  workmen  go  on  in  a  fixed  track,  in  cases 
vhstibey  might  hare  changed  it  without  a  variaiion  of  principle,  but  with  the 
gRssot  economy  of  time  and  money. 

"Tst  calculation  of  the  strength  and  streasof  timber,  though  very  simple  in  itself, 

ia  utwithstanding,  an  analytical  problem,  which  one  unacquainted  with  algebra 

cDiki  not  fiolre.    In  the  construction  of  groined  arches,  the  principles  of  descriptive 

Sceaetnr  are  eqnally  applicable  and  necessary.    The  catenary  and  elliptical  curves, 

akichare  their  best  form,  can  not  be  understood  without  the  higher  geometry. 

The  ardi   can  not  be   built  without  the   greatest  extravagance   in  the   use  of 

nateriila,  unleas  the  precise  form  of  every  stone  is  known  before  it  is  cut  from 

^  rack.    If  the  quantity  of  timber,  stone,  and  other  material  wasted  in  build- 

i&f.  ftoB  the  want  of  a  very  little  knowledge  of  mathematics,  could  be  calculated, 

Ihaveaoioubt  its  price  would  educate  all  the  young  mechanics  of  the  land. 

finoft  U  tBrnumieal — ^it  repays  the  people  a  hundred-fold  for  what  is  expended  in  its 

CBl&TitioiL    The  surveyor  must  have  at  least  some  knowledge  of  trigonometry.    All 

the srenofl  lines  in  these  Northwestern  States  are  based  upon  meridian-lines,  and 

^^vete  fixed  by  the  nicest  mathematical   and  astronomical  calculations.      In 

kydrtsiics  we  find  the  principles  of  mathematics  equally  necessary.     All  the  calcu- 

latHMu  of  the  velocity,  power  and  quantity  of  moving  fluids  depend  upon  these 

P^dpjea    How  can  a  millwright  be  mastevof  his  business  without  understanding 

<^  ^    The  very  shapes  of  the  cogs  in  his  wheels  are  determined  by  them.    In  the 

eeagtrnetion  of  canals,  railroads,  bridges,  and  in  all  the  operations  of  civil  engl> 

Bs^Bg,  mathematics  are  the  essential  element.'* 

Let  any  young  mechanic  who  has  fallen  under  the  delusion  that  he  can  make  his 
vij  to  the  highest  suootf^ss  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  try 
ike  experiment.  He  begins  with  the  common  mechanical  powers.  He  takes  a 
Lner,  and  understands  that  a  weight  will  move  it;  but  the  principle  upon  which 
Cerent  weights,  at  different  distances  move,  he  knows  not,  for  this  depends  upon 
raiiot  and  pmporiumM,  He  passes  to  the  Indified  PIom,  but  quits  it  in  disgust  when 
k«  finds  its  action  depends  upon  the  relations  of  anglea  and  irianglet.  The  Screw  is 
nSl  worse ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  Wheel  and  AxUy  he  gives  them  up — they 
ue  oU  maihanaiicaL  He  would  investigate  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  moving 
iaids,  but  instantly  roots,  lines,  squares,  angles  and  curves  float  before  him  in  the 
Bazy  dance  of  a  ^sturbed  intellect.  The  very  first  proposition  is  a  mystery,  and  he 
soon  discovers  that  mechanical  philosophy  is  little  better  than  mathematics  itself. 
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But  he  Btill  hn  his  femes,  and  sorely  will  not  be  indebted  to  diagrams  and  eqoa 
tions  for  their  enjoyment.  He  gazes  with  admiration  upon  the  phenomena  of  light; 
the  rainbow  upon  the  bosom  of  the  oloads ;  the  donds  themsel? ee  reflected  fiom 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  Whence  thii  beautiful  imagery  ?  He  soon  finds  thai 
OTory  hue  in  the  rainbow  is  made  by  a  diiferent  angle  of  refraetiatt,-  that  each  nq 
from  the  mirror  has  its  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  its  angle  of  reflection ;  and  si 
he  pursues  the  subject  in  the  coostruction  of  lenses  and  telescopes,  the  whole 
family  of  triangles,  ratios,  proportions  and  conclusions  arise  to  alarm  his  excited 
▼ision. 

He  turns  to  the  Heaveos,  with  its  shining  host,  moving  in  solemn  processloD 
thro'  gh  the  *'  Halls  of  the  Sky,**  and  would  know  the  structure  of  this  beantiioJ 
system,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  those  distant  lights.  But  Attronomy  foreTSi 
banishes  him  from  her  presence — she  will  have  none  near  her  to  whom  matfaemai< 
ics  is  not  a  familiar  friend.  What  can  he  know  of  parallaxes,  anomalies,  and  pre- 
cessions, who  has  neyer  studied  the  conic  sections  or  the  higher  orders  of  analysis  1 
She  sends  him  to  some  wooden  orrery,  from  which  he  may  gather  as  much  koowl< 
edge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  a  child  does  of  armies,  from  the  gilded  troopers  ol 
the  toy  shop. 

But  surely  there  are  sciences  which  have  better  taste  and  less  austerity  of  msn- 
ners.  He  flies  to  OhemiHry^  and  her  gorgeous  robes  float  loosely  about  him.  For 
awhile  he  goes  gloriously  on,  illuminated  by  the  red  lights  and  blue  lights  of  crucibles 
and  retorts.  But  soon  he  comes  to  compound  bodies — ^to  the  composition  of  tlie 
elements  around  him,  and  finds  them  all  in  fixed  relations — that  gases  and  fluids 
will  combine  with  each  other  and  with  solids  only  in  a  certain  ratio^  and  that  all 
possible  compounds  are  formed  by  nature  in  imrmUabU  proportions.  Then  starts  ap 
the  whole  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents,  and  mathematics  again  stares  him  in 
the  face. 

Aghast,  he  flies  to  Wneralogy;  stones  he  may  pick  up,  jewels  he  may  draw  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  be  no  longer  alarmed  at  the  stern  visage  of  this  terri- 
ble science ;  but  even  here  he  is  not  safe.  He  picks  up  a  quartz,  it  contains  a  en/t' 
ialf  and  that  crystal  takes  the  dreaded  form  of  Oeomeay.  Crystallization  iures  him 
on,  but  as  he  goes,  cubes  and  hexagons,  pyramids  and  dodecagons  arise  before  htm 
in  splendid  array.  He  would  know  more  aoout  them,  but  must  vfoU  at  the  portal  of 
the  temple,  till  introduced  by  that  honored  of  time  and  science,  our  friendly  Euclid. 

And  now,  where  shall  this  student  of  nature,  without  the  aid  of  mathematics,  go 
for  his  knowledge  or  his  enjoyments  ?  To  Natural  History  f  The  very  birds  deare 
the  air  in  the  form  of  the  a/cloid^  and  mathematics  prove  it  the  best.  Their  feathers 
are  formed  upon  calculated  mechanical  principles;  the  muscles  of  their  frames  are 
moved  by  them — the  little  bee  has  constructed  his  cell  in  the  very  geometrical 
figure  and  with  the  precise  angles  which  mathematicians,  after  ages  of  investigation, 
have  demonstrated  to  be  that  which  contains  the  greatest  economy  of  space  and 
strength. 

In  the  realms  of  chaos  there  may  perhaps  be  found  some  spot  visited  by  no  flgu* 
of  geometry,  and  no  harmony  of  proportion ;  but  nature,  this  beautiful  creation  ot 
Ood,  has  no  resting  place  for  him  who  would  shun  mathematics.  All  its  constmc- 
tion  is  mathematical.  It  has  no  elements  mixed  without  regulated  law ;  no  broken 
chord  to  make  a  false  note  in  the  music  of  the  spheres  [E.  D.  MAXsmLD,  in  '^Ameri' 
oan  Education,"  pp.  lM-127.] 
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Ae  IHuoia  Industrial  UniTeraity  is  estoblisbed  in  no  spirit  of  riralry,  mnch  leM 
if  kostilicj  or  ADtagonism,  to  the  other  Colleges  and  Unirerslties  of  the  country; 
ler  in  any  spirit  of  dinparagement  or  eren  criticism  of  their  objects,  management, 
eoenes  of  etady  or  pracUcal  resnlta  Nor  wsa  it  in  any  manner  or  sense  the  inten- 
tion of  OongreflB,  in  the  munificent  endowment  of  these  UniTersities,  or  of  the  State 
Legialatorea  in  accepting  the  grant  with  its  conditions,  to  undenralne  or  discrimi- 
Mite  against  the  old  order  of  liberal  cnlture. 

The  Americnn  College  system  has  an  illastrions  history,  and  sits  crowned  to-day 
with  iBperisfanble  lustre  and  beauty.  Beginning  at  a  period  coeval  with  that  of  the 
Bepablie  itaelf,  it  has  done  a  work  of  blessedness  and  power  the  magnitude  of  which 
en  never  be  recorded.  It  gare  us  the  common  school,  and,  with  the  common  school 
itbas,  beyond  a  doubt,  also  given  us  the  Industrial  Uniyeratty  itself.  It  needs  no 
ologium :  there  stand  Harvard,  and  Tale,  and  Dartmouth,  and  Brown,  and  Amherst, 
si  Bowdoin,  and  Princeton,  and  Union,  aud  their  compeers  in  the  North  and 

Van,  and  there  I  trust  they  will  stand  forever.    Peerless  mothers  of  the  nation's 

atajiectual  Oraeeki^  whose  names  and  deeds  and  genius  are  interwoven  with  alt  thai 

iiBibiest  and  best  in  our  history  and  achievements,  well  may  they  exclaim,  **  See, 

A«  lie  our  jewels  !" 
Vbst,  then,  is  the  grand  distinguishing  feature,  purpose,  hope,  of  this  Univer- 

«7? 

Ib  my  riew  it  Is  to  form  a  closer  alliance  between  Labor  and  Learning ;  between 

ioeoee  and  the  Manual  Arts;  between  Man  and  Nature  ;  between  the  Human  Soul 

tad  God,  as  seen  in  and  revealed  through  His  worlis.     It  is  to  endeavor  to  so  wed 

tfe  intellect  and  heart  of  the  students  we  educate,  to  the  matchless  attractious  of 

rml  aad  industrial  life,  that  they  will,  with  their  whole  soul,  pre/or  and  ehoo$4  that 

Bfe,  tad  consecrate  to  it  the  resources  of  skill  and  culture  and  power  that  may  hers 

ba  spmed.   These  I  hold  to  be  the  aims  and  hopes  of  this  University.    And  we 

hope  to  attiiB  them,  not  by  a  less  extensive  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  than 

isgiTeois  other  Universities,  but  by  a  somewhat  cRftrent  course,  and  more  espe- 

o^y  bf  tt^kanMtng,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  those  studies  and  sciences 

vbieh  look  amy  from  literary  und  professional  life,  and  toiMrdb  the  pursuits  of  the 

ifrieiiltarist  and  the  artisan — by  holding  the  studeut  to  a  closer  eommunion  wUh 

Su^t  in  her  forms  of  living  grace  and  beauty ;  her  protean  changes ;  her  sweet, 

pvefboadand  pure  inspirations;  and  thus  forming  in  his  soul  a  purified  rtluKfot 

iwi]  emplojments  and  pleasures,  and  a  sincere  longing  for  a  life-long  fellowship 

ntii  them — ^by  making  as  it  were  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  University  redolent  of 

■eadows  and  flowers,  vocal  with  bird-notes  and  instinct  with  the  love  and  spirit  of 

fbe  beautiful  outer  world — ^by  demonstrating  that  the  pursuits  to  which  this  Instl* 

iBtion  invites  the  young  and  aident,  are  inferior  in  no  elttment  of  dignity  and  honor 

Id  the  so-called  learned  professions ;  requiring  a  scholarship  no  less  varied  and  pro- 

finnd  ;  equally  fitting  men  for  the  most  exalted  positions  in  the  State  and  Nation, 

vldJe  pointing  to  a  life  of  purest  enjoyments  and  sweetest  tranquility — ^by  proving, 

too,  that  in  addition  to  these  high  advantages,  the  rewards  of  rural  and  mechanical 

iadastry,  when  ritalised  by  intelligence  and  re-enforced  by  the  treasures  of  science, 

ire  equal  to  those  of  any  other  legitimate  human  vocation;  and  hence  that  none 

Bccd  turn  from  them  in  the  hope  of  a  speedier  acquisition  of  wealth— and  finally, 

bj  the  sincere  convictions  and  loving  enthusiasm  of  the  Regent  and  Instructors,  in- 

ipiriBg  and  quickening  all  minds  and  hearts,  and  arousing  that  **  esprit  du  eorpt^^ 

vhich  is  the  precnrsor  of  success  in  every  department  of  human  activities. 
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These  are  some  of  the  modes  by  which  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  great  ends  o( 
this  University  will  not  fall  of  achievement.  We  all  know  the  peculiar  and  subtle 
power  of  a  fore-known  and  determined  purpose,  a  well-defined  and  publiclj  annoan* 
ced  generic  aim,  to  create  an  intellectual  and  moral  atmofphtre  that  t^{^  leads, 
assists  and  educates  in  the  desired  direction.  There  are  influences  under  whidi 
men  unconsciously  gramUUe  towards  this  or  that  pursuit,  impelled  thereto  by  a  lai 
of  mental  assimilation,  whereby  all  things  are  made  tributary  to  the  dominant  spirit 
of  the  place.  At  West  Point  war  is  the  genius  of  the  place,  the  objective  point 
towards  which  every  thing  tends.  Books,  lectures,  sciences,  though  in  themselvei 
the  same  there  as  elsewhere,  all  stand  in  some  way  connected,  by  this  law  of  associa 
tion,  with  military  engineering,  the  movements  of  armies,  or  the  conflicts  of  the 
battle-field.  Because  this  is  what  West  Point  is  for.  No  one  can  stay  there  1od| 
enough  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place,  without  feeling  that  this  is  so. 

In  seminaries  for  clergymen,  theology  ia  the  controlling  theme,  the  centripetal  force 
that  reaches  and  modifies  the  whole  life  of  the  place,  the  currents  of  thought,  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  students. 

Now  a  West  Point  Cadet  is  not  obliged  to  assume,  for  life,  the  profession  of  arms, 
nor  a  studjnt  of  theology  to  enter  the  sacred  office  ;  but  all  can  see  that  each  will 
be  infinitely  more  likely  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  purposes,  affinities  and 
surro'indings  of  their  respective  places  of  culture ;  and  that  it  Is  morally  certain 
that  neither  will  choose  the  profession  of  the  other. 

It  is  the  powerful  aid  of  this  familiar  principle,  in  connection  with  special  conrses 
of  study,  that  is  brought  to  bear  and  utilized  by  the  establishment  of  separate  Uni- 
versities, the  distinct  and  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  train  young  men  for  rural 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  exact  sciences,  and  many  other  branches  of  learning 
taught  here,  are,  of  course,  precisely  the  same,  and  taught  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  as  at  Yale,  Dartmouth,  or  West  Point — for  all  mathematics  and  pure  philoso- 
phy belong  to  the  realms  of  universal  truth,  which  know  no  latitude  or  longitude, 
and  which  no  institution,  or  class  of  institutions,  or  of  men  or  professions,  can  ex- 
clusively appropriate,  any  more  than  light  and  air,  fire  and  water,  can  be  monopo- 
lised. But,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  and  tendencies  here  dominant,  the  culture 
and  power  derived  from  these  studies  will  be  comtanily  deflected  from  other  pursuits, 
towards  the  grand  aim  of  the  University.  The  problems  to  which  the  principles  of 
mathematics  and  other  sciences  will  be  most  applied  by  our  students,  will  be  taken 
from  the  fields  of  investigation  here  most  prominent — from  the  domain  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts — because  these  will  here  be  the  most  familiar  themes  of  thought 
and  conversation — just  as  questions  relating  to  the  science  of  war  are  uppermost  at 
the  Military  Academy,  or  those  pertaining  to  christian  philosophy  and  faith,  at 
Princeton  or  Andover.  The  same  laws  of  association  and  affinity  will  operate  here 
as  elsewhere.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  one  great 
practical  question  in  these  Institutions  will  be,  how  to  hold  the  young  men  to  the 
farm  and  the  workshops,  after  they  are  educated. 

There  is  one  proposition  of  fundamental  importance  in  this  whole  matter  of  indus- 
trial education :  If  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  ever  to 
take,  in  the  estimation  of  men,  the  commanding  position  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled,  those  who  are  educated  for  them  must  be  as  thoroughly  and  completely  edu 
tatedf  as  those  who  are  trained  for  other  purouits  and  professions.  I  consider  this 
truth,  and  the  recognition  of  it,  as  absolutely  vital  to  success.    If  a  farmer  or  an 
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artisan  is  as  vxU  educated  as  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  senator — ^if  he  has,  I  mean, 
as  much  knowledge,  as  profound  a  mastery  of  scientific  and  philosophical  principles, 
as  much  self-knowledge  and  self-dependence,  as  much  varied  attainment,  as  much 
hrainpovKr^  thought potoer,  and  h€artp<yvDer^  he  will  be  the;)eer  of  the  latter,  in  influence 
and  honor  and  usefulness  and  force,  anywhere  and  every  where  and  always — but  if 
not,  he  will  be  inferior  to  the  other  in  power  and  influence,  and  no  device,  or  pretense, 
or  declamation,  or  protest,  or  sophistry  can  make  it  otherwise.    The  difference  will 
exist  precisely  as  long  as  the  causes  that  produced  it;  it  is  simply  the  difference  be- 
tween weakness  and  strebgth.     I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  here  with  the  means 
and  instrementalities  of  education,  but  only  with  the /a(r<,  \\i^  product^  the^uAad 
iwrik  of  culture.     And  I  affirm  again,  that  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  the  im- 
menseh  superior  power  heretofore  wielded  in  the  affairs  of  men,  by  the  professional 
classes  orer  the  industrial  classes  is,  that  the  one  have  thus  far  been  better  educated 
than  the  other.    And  now,  if  these  Universities  of  the  people  expect  suecessfully 
to  compete,  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  with  those  which  ere  already  hoary  with 
age  and  venerable  with  honors ;  which  are  completely  equipped  and  manned,  and 
impregnably  intrenched  among  the  very  foundation  stones  of  our  whole  educational 
and  social  system,  and  interwoven  with  all  of  our  ideas  of  intellectual  culture  and 
progress  as  a  nation — if  this  is  expected,  (and  to  expect  less  would  be  to  invite  con- 
tempt and  defeat,  at  the  outset),  the  one  palpable,  essential  and  indispensable  con- 
dition is,  that  the  education  for  which  they  provide  must  be  equal  in  all  esserUiai 
pomtSf  ia  extent,  in  comprehensiveness,  in  thoroughness,  and  in  inspiration  and 
power,  with  that  afforded  by  the  old  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 
Our  courses  of  study  must  be  as  broad ;  our  apparatus,  libraries,  cabinets,   and 
other  auxiliaries  and  appliances,  must  be  as  ample  and  as  good  ;  our  professors,  lec- 
turers, and  teachers,  must  be  as  able  and  earnest,  as  learned,  adapted,  and  devoted, 
M  theirs. 

With  these  conditions  fulfilled,  and  super-added  to  the  matchless  value  and 
beauty  of  the  pursuits  whose  ranks  we  seek  to  fill,  and  with  the  benisons  of  waiting 
millions  upon  our  efforts,  and  praying  for  our  success,  we  shall  not  fail.  But  if  we 
um  at  anything  less  than  this,  failure  is  already  inscribed  upon  these  walls.  In  the 
ItnguRge  of  another,  such  Industrial  Universities  as  we  have  had,  and  as  some  people 
itiil  talk  about,  mere  elementary  schools,  where  boys  are  sent  to  learn  to  work 
instead  of  to  learn  to  tkink^  **  stand  before  the  public  mind,  as  contrasted  with  the 
compactly  organized,  and  ubiquitous  power  and  presence  of  older  Institutions,  much 
like  an  unarmed  mob  of  a  few  hundred  men,  in  presence  of  armed  legions  of  ve te- 
nuis—or  like  a  wheelbarrow  along-side  of  a  locomotive— or  a  scow  along-side  of  a 
well-armed  navy-*a  thing  not  to  be  resisted,  or  even  competed  with,  but  simply  to 
be  laughed  at." 

There  are  some  errors  and  fallacies  and  lies  about  this  matter  of  education,  which 
bare  befooled  and  cursed  mankind  long  enough ;  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  die  and 
be  buried.  One  of  them  is  the  absurd  and  '*  contemptible  idea  that  the  highest  degree 
of  education  cannot  be  employed  in  one  calling  as  well  as  another  '* — that  a  few 
men.,  or  classes  of  men,  have  a  divine  right  to  monopolize  and  devour  all  but  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  groaning  tables  of  science.  To  sweep  such  abominable 
iaisehoods  from  the  precincts  of  truth,  and  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  '*  rhetorie 
nay  well  become  a  whirlwind,  and  logic  fire." 

If  one  proposing  to  himself  the  life  of  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  or  any  other  indus- 
trial pursuit,  wcmA  to  study  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  or  metaphysics,  or  bellei- 
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Idttres,  or  anything  «2Mont  of  the  direct  line  of  preparation  for  his  chosen  emplof- 
ment,  it  ia  his  right  to  do  so,  and  the  province  of  no  man  to  say  he  should  not,  or 
to  sneer  at  the  idea  that  he  can  make  use  of  such  things.  If  he  does  not  want  them, 
he  need  not  have  them — ^no.man,  or  institutioD,  or  system,  or  corporation  on  earth 
has  the  right  to  force  them  upon  him.  All  that  I  claim  is,  that  no  institution  can, 
with  a  decent  regard  to  truth  or  sense,  he  called  a  University^  which  does  not  provide 
something  more  than  merely  special,  or  professional,  courses ;  which  does  not  place 
the  amenities  of  literature,  the  treasures  of  intellectual  and  ethical  philosophy,  and 
the  world's  wealth  of  genius,  art,  and  taste,  within  the  readh  of  all  leAo  choose  to  hate 
ikem.  And  I  utterly  deny  that  the  industrial  classes  may  of  right  be  excluded  from 
smy  department  of  learning  to  which  any  other  class  has  access.  "  Every  art  and 
eioery  science  may  conspire  to  increase  the  enjoyments  and  profits,  and  to  confer 
dignity,  grace,  and  honor  upon  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  art  of  arts,  the  eeience 
of  9cienee$f  where  physical  and  intellectual  capacity,  judgment,  taste  and  learning, 
may  aid  to  produce  the  most  triumphant  success.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  life 
that,  followed  in  its  comprehensive  spirit  and  grasp,  calls  into  action  more  varied 
powers  and  acquisitions,  or  inspires  more  of  the  faculties  and  energies  and  ingenui- 
ties of  man." 

May  the  God  of  light  and  knowledge  and  love  smile  upon  the  transactions  of  this 
day — ^may  He  accept  and  bless  the  offering  we  here  lay  upon  the  altar  of  truth  and 
liberty.  We  have  waited  long  for  this  Institution  and  for  this  hour — ^both  have 
eome  at  last.  With  beaming  garments  and  glorious  prophecies  of  good  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  escorted  and  up- 
borne, I  trust,  by  the  heartiest  benedictions  of  all,  to-day  moves  grandly  to  the 
front,  and  assumes  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  line  of  forces  by  which 
the  State  would  draw  the  whole  people  up  to  light  and  knowledge.  Well  may  every 
mind  be  impressed  as  we  stand  at  the  head-springs  of  this  new  fountain,  and  pray 
that  its  streams  may  be  pwe^  eopious  and  perenniaL 

Hy  memory  as  an  Illinoisan  ante-dates  the  free  school,  the  railroad,  the  canal,  the 
eity,  all  that  constitutes  the  glory  and  hope  of  the  Illinois  of  to-day.  First  press- 
ing the  soil  of  the  State  when  Chicago  numbered  less  than  one  hundred  souls ;  when 
all  this  region,  for  leagues  in  every  direction,  was  a  silent  wilderness,  and  St.  Louis, 
then  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  our  nearest  market  and  only  source  of  supplies; 
having  devoted  my  whole  life  to  educational  work,  and  organized,  in  the  midst  of 
opposition  and  doubt,  the  first  free  school  ever  established  in  the  State — it  would 
be  strange  if  /  could  stand  here  this  day,  wit^^out  emotion — a  day  so  full  of  crowd- 
ing  memories  of  the  past,  of  thankful  joy  for  the  present,  and  thrilling  visions  of 
the  future. 

Thank  God,  monopolies  of  learning,  by  privileged  classes,  are  among  the  dis* 
crowned  shad(»ws  of  the  past  A  new  element  is  henceforth  to  bear  sway  in  the 
destinies  of  these  States  and  of  the  nation.  To  the  dust  must  go,  and  will  go, 
whatever  schemes,  devices  or  systems,  refuse  to  affiliate  with  or  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to,  the  Lord's  redeemed  and  annointed — the  People.  This  is  the  sublime 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  its  victories  will  be  brighter  and  grander,  as  the  generations 
€ome  and  go. 

I  believe  this  University  is  founded  in,  and  pervaded  by,  this  spirit,  and  that  it 
therefore  has  a  great  work  to  do — a  work  full  of  beauty  and  glory,  of  beneficence 
and  power.  But  it  is  not  for  a  sect,  or  class,  or  clan.  The  people  have  borne  the 
proscription  through  historic  ages,  and  an  end  has  oome.    Henceforth  the  insorip- 
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ti<m  opon  the  temples  of  highest  learsing,  ss  well  ss  of  the  common  school,  it  to  be: 
**  Wkotoeter  wiB,  let  him  come."  Let  this  Unirersity  catch  here,  and  feel  forerer, 
the  inapirmtion  of  this  wiuobling  conception  of  the  snrely  coming  American  demo- 
encj-* let  it  join  with  the  ten  thousand  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  with  the  ten 
times  ten  thousand  public  schools  of  the  Union,  in  Tolcing  down  to  coming  genera- 
tions the  incarnate  truth  of  the  age  and  of  God,  that  culture,  as  well  as  liberty,  is 
the  ererlasting  heritage  of  the  race,  and  that  whoso  would  restrict  to  the  few  what 
beloi^  to  all,  is  a  traitor  to  the  people.  Glorj  be  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth,  peace,  good  will  to  men. 

The  following  original  ode,  written  by  a  lady,  was  then  Bung  by 
the  choir  and  audience: 

God  of  wisdom  I  with  thy  fliTor, 

Bleu  this  fkna,  by  human  hand 
Beared  to  Science,  Art,  Industry, 

For  the  ions  of  our  great  land. 

Thsnki  we  glTC  ft>r  Institutions 

Wieddtng  light,  benign  and  strong, 
BesfflJnjT  forth  Uks  innsi  dispelling 

Mists  of  Ignorance  and  wrong. 

Blen  this  sun,  In  hope  siisisg. 

O'er  the  plslns  of  nilnols; 
Arm  Us  splendois  with  thy  power, 

Make  its  fiune  our  pride  snd  joy. 

Clear  snd  bright,  far  aye.  Its  rf»iiitt^ 

Far  sad  wide  iti  beams  extend. 
Making  lore  of  nsefitl  labor 

With  the  love  of  learning  blend. 

QIts  to  sdenoe  grander  power 

Truth  from  every  field  to  glean; 
Till  its  light  and  warmth  and  beauty 

O'er  the  earth  are  Mi  and  seen. 

General  S.  A.  Hublbut,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  TrnsteeSf 
iod  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  presented  the  keys  of  the 
rfiiyersity  to  the  Regent    He  said,  that,  as  one  who  had  some 
Tttponsibility  for  the  location,  he  had  come  innocently  to  take  part 
m  the  general  rejoicing ;  bnt,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
IVostees,  he  had  been  sandwiched  between  two  good  addresses  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  Governor,  who  shonid  have  made  the  presen- 
tation, and  whose  absence  all  regretted.    One  idea  he  would  like 
to  enforce.    The  American  Republic  rested  on  the  education  of 
alL    It  was  its  theory  and  salvation.    Every  man  in  it  belonged 
to  the  governing  class.    The  education  of  the  loyal  people  saved 
the  Republic    By  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  in  memory  of 
what  tiiey  had  suffered,  they  should  join  in  welcoming  with  glad 
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shouts  the  incoming  of  the  new  day,  when  every  man,  everywhere, 
could  seek  just  the  sort  of  education  he  required. 

Then,  addressing  Dr.  Gregory,  he  said  that  no  grander  scheme 
of  education  had  ever  been  inaugurated,  than  that  of  to  day.  He 
was  sure  that  he  would  be  found  equal  to  the  responsibility,  and 
resting  assured  of  that,  would  present  him,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
with  the  symbols  of  authority. 

John  M.  Gbkgoky,  LL.  D.,  Kegent  of  the  University,  then 
delivered  the 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

OtrUlemen  qf  the  Board  of  TY'uatees,  and  Fellow  Oiiiaens  of  lUinoie : 

I  should  be  Bometbiog  more  or  less  than  human  oot  to  feel  the  solemn  pressure  of  thim 
hour.  From  the  outset,  I  comprehended  both  the  greatness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  under* 
taking  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But,  neither  ought  the  greatness  to  appal,  nor  the 
difficulties  to  discourage  us.  Let  them,  rather,  inspire  to  a  nobler  ardor,  and  urge  to 
wiser  and  more  determined  eflfbrts.  The  great  enterprises  of  human  ciTilixation  are  not 
carried  forward  to  their  triumphant  end  by  the  play  of  children.  They  at  once  rouae  aad 
require  the  full-grown  energies  of  strong  men. 

It  is  no  ordinary  work  which  we  are  set  to  do,  aad  it  comes  to  us  under  no  ordinary 
conditions.  We  are  not  here  to  reproduce,  in  this  new  locality,  some  old  and  well  known 
etyle  of  college  or  university.  Nor  are  we  permitted  to  sit  down  in  quiet  to  invent,  at 
our  leisure,  some  new  scheme  of  education,  which,  when  settled  to  our  own  tastes,  we 
may  offer  for  public  patronage,  as  a  manufacturer  offers  a  new  fashioned  piano  or 
plough.  No  such  easy  task  of  leisure  hoars  is  allowed  us.  Hosts  of  earnest  men  are 
impatiently  waiting  to  see  how  we  will  meet  the  great  duty  which  the  country  has  en- 
trusted  to  us.  The  veteran  advocates  of  industrial  education  are  ready  to  scan,  with 
keen  vision,  both  our  plans  and  our  performances.  The  hungry  eyes  of  toiling  milliont 
are  turned,  with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  upon  us,  to  see  what  new  and  better  solution  we 
can  possibly  offer  of  the  great  problems  on  which  their  well-being  and  destiny  depend. 
We  hav^  good  need  to  act  wisely  as  well  as  earnestly,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  host 
of  interested  spectators. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  voice  of  our  fellow  citizens  which  has  called  us  to  this  work. 
The  Age  itself,  invites  us.    Slowly,  a  great  want  has  struggled  into  definite  shape  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind.    The  demand  has  arisen  for  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  ignorance 
and  for  a  more  fit  and  practical  education  for  the  industrial  classes.    It  is  labor  lifting  ita 
Ajax  cry  for  light  to  guide  its  toil,  and  illuminate  its  life.    Daily  the  feeling  grows 
stronger,  that  the  old  courses  of  classical  study  do  not  meet  the  new  and  increasing  wants 
of  the  working  world.    The  industries  are  steadily  and  rapidly  becoming  more  scientific. 
They  are  no  longer  the  rude,  manual  arts  of  the  olden  times.    They  have  brought  the 
mighty  powers  of  nature  to  their  aid,  and  seek  to  conform  their  labors  to  the  great  laws 
of  matter  and  life.    Agriculturist  and  artisan  find  themselves  working  amid  great  and 
■ignificant  phenomena,  which  only  science  can  explain ;  and  they  have  caught  glimpsei 
of  possible  triumphs  In  their  arts  which  they  may  win,  if  they  can  be  educated  to  the 
mastery  of  better  processes  and  more  scientific  combinations.    Hence  the  cry  for  the 
liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes.    This  demand,  as  we  have  heard  to-day,  (see 
Dr.  Bateman's  address)  was  rung  by  the  eloquent  voice  of  Prof.  Turner  snd  his  colleagues 
throughout  this  State.    I  remember  to  have  heard  it  echoing  over  the  border,  in  a 
neighboriag  State.    Agricultural  Colleges,  People's  Colleges  and  Polytechnic  Schools 
have  sprung  into  existence  in  answer  to  this  popular  want,  and  even  the  old  colleges 
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bare  jielded  so  fv  to  the  preisnre  u  to  admit  scientific  courses  of  stndj.  The  demand 
at  length,  made  itself  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  gained  from  the  national  reprel 
sentatiTes  a  manificent  grant  of  public  lands  to  foand  colleges  for  the  industrial  classeSb 
▲  ne«r  era  dawned.  New  institutions  were  to  be  organised,  deroted  to  the  industries, 
•od  having  for  their  chief  object,  "the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
elaasea."  The  ejes  of  the  nation  haye  been  turned  towards  the  rising  light,  and  vague, 
but  mightj,  hopes  hare  gathered  in  the  public  mind.  To  us  it  is  committed,  here  in 
DliDoia*  to  realize  these  hopes.  Barely  has  a  grander  dutj,  nor,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult 
oae,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  anj  body  of  men.    We  are  the  servitors  of  the  age  itself. 

The  great  moTementa  of  the  world  are  not  the  results  of  agitation ;  the  agitation  \m 

rather,  the  effect  and  eridence  of  the  rising  movement.  Not  the  invention  of  any  reformer, 

bat  the  logical  outcome  of  the  progress  of  science  and  art,  is  this  new  demand  for  a  higher 

and  better  education  of  the  industrial  classes.    The  rising  light  of  a  new  era  of  science 

baa  stolen  over  the  world.    A  Wakeful  few,  standing  on  some  favored  eminence,  caught, 

before  their  fellows,  the  illuminating  rays,  but  no  human  hand  could  much  hasten  its 

dawning,  nor  hinder  its  progress.    The  earth  itself,  obedient  to  the  celestial  attractions, 

was  slowly,  but  steadily  and  with  resistless  force,  rolling  its  inhabitants  into  the  light. 

Sleepy  eyes  may  refuse  to  see  it,  or  fogy  stupidity  may  obscure  its  progress,  but  the  day 

never  goes  backward.  The  sun  of  the  new  era  will  rise  to  the  zenith.   Its  light  and  heat  will 

K-vitaliz«  the  world.    The  institutions  which  it  brings  forth  will  live  and  flourish  in 

•l»te  of  all  storms  which  may  greet  their  birth  or  oppose  their  beginnings.    The  great 

demasd  which  created  them  will  insure  their  continuance,  and  urge  them  forward  to 

their  triumph.     Should  they  fail,  at  first,  the  public  voice  will  demand  reeonstntetionf 

not  destruction.    The  people,  once  aroused,  will  not  endure  to  be  cheated  of  their  hopes. 

Industrial  education — education  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  great  industries  of 

the  world,  and  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  industrial  classes,  which  is,  in  its  fullest  and 

beat  sense,  the  education  of  the  people — this  is  the  logical  end  to  which  all  popular 

movement  marches.    Thus,  gentlemen,  we  ride  the  crest  of  a  great  tidal  wave  of  popular 

want  and  popular  will,  and  this  wave  must  bear  us  resistlessly  forward  to  our  destiny 

sad  oar  crown. 

Let  me  not,  in  this,  be  the  least  unjust  to  other  and  older  institutions  of  learning. 
They,  too,  haye  felt,  deep  within  their  venerable  halls,  the  rising  pressure  of  this  popular 
want,  and  they  are  responding  to  its  cry,  by  attempting  such  modifications  in  their  courses 
of  study  as  may  adapt  them  to  meet  the  wants  of  practical  men.  It  has  become  fashion. 
able  for  men  to  decry  the  old  colleges,  as  though  they  were  wholly  antiquated  and  use- 
less in  this  swift  and  practical  age,  but  no  true  men  will  thus  decry  them.  All  over  the 
land,  their  graduates  lead  the  van  in  the  struggle  to  elevate  and  bless  the  race  of  man. 
In  the  war  for  the  Union,  their  professors  and  students  enlisted  among  the  earliest  and 
Ibnght  with  the  bravest  for  the  salvation  of  their  country.  Even  this  movement  for  in. 
dnscrial  education  found  its  earliest,  strongest  and  most  ardent  advocates  among  the 
man  who  had  been  trained  to  think  and  speak  at  the  old  altars  of  learning,  and  the  move. 
■lent  would  never  have  come  to  this  hour  but  for  the  able  advocacy  and  the  determined 
efforts  of  men  whom  these  rery  colleges  reared  up  to  power.  We  do  not  need  to  tear 
down  others  in  order  thst  we  may  take  their  places.  Let  these  grand  old  institutions 
still  go  on  with  their  work.  Humanity  owes  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  light 
of  learning  shed  by  them  o'er  the  homes  and  walks  of  men.  But  it  is  ours  to  organize  a 
University  wholly  on  this  new  and  grand  idea  of  education  devoted  to  the  practical  indui- 
tries  of  the  world. 

But  though  this  University  is  thus  the  child  of  a  great  popular  movement  and  is  borne 
Ibrward  by  the  very  tide  of  popular  progress,  it  is  not  wholly  without  difiiculties  and 
dangers,  Nsy,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  more  than  ordinary  perils  surround 
it  and  obstacles  of  unwonted  magnitude  lie  on  its  path.  The  very  might  of  that  great 
popular  movement  which  bears  us  forward,  threatens  us  alwa/s  with  catastrophe.  Ha 
who  navigates  a  torrent^  will  find  abundant  perils,  howeyer  rapidly  it  may  carry  him  on 
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to  hifl  purposed  end.  U  is  no  nnfit  service,  and  certainly  is  a  pmdent  one,  for  this 
ing  hour  of  the  public  career  of  the  University,  to  note  some  of  the  chief  difficnlties  wbic3i 
lie  in  its  way.  Caution  will  arm  itself  with  new  prudence,  and  conrai^e  will  rise  to  a 
loftier  energy  and  determination,  from  a  nearer  and  clearer  view  of  the  obstacles  \o  be 
encountered  and  overcome.  And,  perhaps,  thoughtless  and  impatient  criticism  mmj 
abate  some  of  its  arrogance,  and  captious  fault  finding,  when  it  sees  how  beset  ^riib 
difficulties  is  your  way,  as  Trustees,  and  how  mighty  is  the  problem  with  which  yon 
called  to  grapple. 

The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  successful  inauguration  and  operation  of 
Industrial  University  are  chiefly  of  two  classes: 

1st.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  internal  organisation  and  working  of  the  institation  - 
and, 

8d.    Those  which  lie  in  its  external  relations  and  surropndings. 

Those  of  the  first  class  consist  mainly  in  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  in  education,  and  in  the  further  difficulty  of  uniting  the  several  depart- 
ments of  practical  instruction  in  the  same  institution.  These  difficulties  are  much  greater 
than  a  casual  or  careless  observer  will  suspect. 

To  secure  a  familiar  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  sciences  is  a  work  both  toilsome 
and  time-consuming.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  yoath 
necessarily  so  absorbs  the  strength  and  occupies  the  time,  that  the  most  practical  teacher 
is  puzzled  to  find  leisure,  either  for  himself  or  his  pupils,  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  train 
them  in  those  quick  and  accurate  perceptions,  those  prompt  and  familiar  judg^eotty 
and  that  ready  and  skillful  grasp  and  mastery  of  facts,  formulas  and  forces  which  the 
practical  applications  of  the  sciences  require.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  load  the  yonth- 
ful  memory  with  the  knowledge  which  has  been  wrought  out  by  other  minds,  and  to  aend 
our  students  forth  to  the  encounters  of  life  burdened,  rather  than  armed,  with  the  pon. 
derous  armor  of  some  Saul  of  science.  Education,  under  careless  or  unskillful  teachers, 
always  tends  strongly  towards  this  excessive  use  of  mere  verbal  memory.  It  ia  moeh 
easier  to  learn  and  remember,  than  to  Investigate  and  think.  But  to  link  the  scholariy 
study  of  truths  and  theories,  the  reasoning  upon  general  laws,  and  the  comprehension  of 
sciences,  in  their  completeness,  with  a  practical  mastery  of  their  applications  in  the  arts,  Is 
a  work  of  double  difficulty.  Shall  we  simply  teach  the  sciences  without  attempting  to 
teach  their  practical  applications,  then  we  fall  again  into  the  error  of  the  old  schoolmen. 
Our  science  will  be  bookish  learning.  We  have  failed  to  forge  the  golden  fetter  which 
binds  learning  to  labor.  The  industries  will  look  in  vain  for  skilled  leaders  from  among 
our  graduates.  Shall  we  neglect  all  of  science  except  its  results,  and  grasping  these  by 
mere  force  of  memory,  give  our  whole  attention  to  the  processes  of  art?  What  is  this 
more  than  the  old  apprenticeship  ?  For  science  thus  learned  neither  educates  nor  enlight- 
ens. Its  possession  would  be  an  evanescent  dream,  and  its  influence  a  mere  passing 
shadow. 

Our  problem  requires  us  to  unite  scientific  and  art  education— to  make  true  scholars, 
while  we  make  practical  artisans,  and  to  do  this,  not  in  one  or  two  arts,  but  in  the  whole 
round  of  human  industries. 

But,  great  as  are  these  internal  difficulties,  they  are  not  insuperable.  They  may  be 
met  by  a  due  union  of  patience  and  power.  All  the  practical  arts  rest  down  on  the  great 
natural  sciences,  and  every  process  of  art  is  a  scientific  experiment.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  combine,  in  some  central  and  fundamental  course  of  liberal  education,  these 
sciences  in  such  measure  and  position  that  they  may  properly  synchronise  with  and  sup* 
port  the  several  art  studies.  And  such  is  our  plan.  Our  course  in  ''Science,  Literature 
and  Art,''  is  richly  charged  with  the  knowledges  which  underlie  all  the  industrial  arts^ 
and  these  are  so  placed  that  all  the  special  courses  of  instruction  may  grow  from  the  cen- 
tral course,  as  branches  grow  from  a  supporting  and  nourishing  trunk.  We  shall  thus 
educate  and  teach  at  the  same  time.  While  we  develop,  we  shall  also  direct ;  and  the 
applications  of  science  will  help  to  give  sest  and  power  to  the  study  of  science. 
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Tbe  proprietj  and  ntflitf  of  an  educational  course  in  an  Institation  designed  to  teach 
the  practical  arts  has  been  sererelj  qnestfoned.  As  well  qnestion  the  ralne  of  the  trunk 
and  roots  to  the  tree.  It  is  the  branches,  indeed,  that  bear  the  desired  fruit,  but  branches 
and  fruit  mast  alike  wither  if  the  trunk  be  girdled  or  the  roots  decay.  Our  onlj  hope 
for  a  successful  solution  of  our  problem  lies  in  this  possible  union  of  sound  education  and 
the  practical  study  of  the  arts.  To  make  educated  farmers  and  mechanics,  we  must  both 
educate  and  teach  farming  and  mechanics.  Let  either  factor  be  wanting  and  the  product 
will  nerer  be  attained. 

But  it  is  to  the  external  difficulties  which  surround  onr  work  that  I  wish  to  gire  the  chief 
consideration  of  this  hour.  These  difficulties  lie  mainly  in  the  crude,  rague,  and  often 
oontradictorj  and  impracticable  opinions  which  occupy,  to  some  extent,  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  these  industrial  schools. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  people  are  the  repositories  of  power,  and  where  the 
will  of  the  people  is  the  real  constitution  of  the  State,  where  the  public  opinion  is  so 
often  the  standard  of  right,  and  where  the  popular  feeling  is  the  "power  behind  the 
throBc"  to  which  all  rulers  and  institutions  must  alike  bow,  the  public  approral  is  the 
gnerdon  of  success,  and  the  prevalence  of  hostile  or  even  of  dissentient  opinions  becomes 
a  real,  if  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  new  plans.  The  rague  and  uncon- 
sidered jodgmesit  which  simply  criticises  and  objects  is  often  as  fatal  as  the  settled  and 
intelligent  opposing  convictions  of  those  who  hold  another  theory,  especially  in  matters 
in  which  the  public  mind  has  not  been  fully  enlightened. 

ne  Industrial  University  is  peculiarly  a  child  of  the  popular  will.  Designed  to  pro- 
BNrte,  by  education,  the  industrial  interests  of  the  largest  classes  of  the  people,  and 
challenging,  on  this  very  ground,  popular  sympathy  and  support,  it  is  on  these  accounts 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  public  sentiment  regarding  it  than  insti- 
tstions  of  a  less  popular  constitution.  A  thousand  noble  but  vague  hopes  and  aspirations 
win  look  here  to  find  the  help  they  crave ;  a  thousand  deeply  felt  needs  of  skiU  or  power 
wOl  turn  to  this  University  for  their  supply  without  knowing  precisely  how  it  is  to  be 
gnned.  Evils  long  endured  will  send  up  here  their  appeal  for  remedies.  Fierce  resent- 
nents  against  old  wrongs  or  fancied  wrongs,  and  still  fiercer  resolves  in  favor  of  cherished 
reforms  or  fancied  reforms,  will  demand  that  these  halls  shall  feed  their  hate  or  battle  in 
tbshr  eaase.  Urged  by  such  a  variety  of  motives,  and  viewing  the  matter  from  such  a 
divenity  of  standpoints,  it  will  not  be  wonderful  if  an  almost  endless  variety  of  plans  shall 
be  presented  for  our  guidance. 

Each  theoriser  will  have  some  one  or  more  favorite  notions  concerning  education,  and 
eaeh  will  count  his  notion  as  of  central  value  and  importance,  and  will  demand  that  the 
University  ah  all  be  constructed  on  his  idea  as  its  chief  comer  stone.    Unfortuoately  only 
plan  can  be  adopted,  and  its  adoption  will  be  the  signal  for  a  hundred  men,  of  dog- 
tnm,  to  shout  that  "a  great  mistake  has  be^n  made.''     "The  institution  has 
of  its  great  aim  and  purpose,  and  nothing  but  disaster  can  be  expected  till  revolu- 
tion shall  come  to  right  the  wrong."    The  "mistake"  is  simply  the  failure  to  take  their 
adviea.    The  "  purpose  "  lost  sight  of  is  their  purpose,  and  the  "  disaster"  is  the  loss  of 
their  approbation  and  patronage.     They  never  seem  to  refiect  that  the  adoption  of  their 
plaaa  would  have  equally  disappointed  many  others,  perhaps,  whose  interest  in  the  enter- 
is  equally  greats  and  whose  knowledfijp  of  its  conditions  may  possibly  be  vastly  greater. 
This  difficulty  of  eooflioting  views  is  one  which  is  confined  mainly  to  the  outset  of  the 
stoprise.    The  success  of  the  plans  adopted  will  soon  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  Trus- 
if  it  does  not  convert  all  friends  of  the  University  to  their  opinion.    Success  is  its 
argument  and  ends  all  debate. 
A  brief  notice  of  two  or  three  of  the  popular  fallacies  concerning  these  industrial 
aebools  founded  by  Congress^  may  help  to  enlighten  honest  inquiry,  and  to  remove  more 
ifssdily,  hurtful  errors.  ^^_ 
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l8t  It  is  aasnnied  bj  some  thai  these  institiitioDS  srs  speeUUj  designed  for  ths  adii- 
eatioii  of  the  children  of  the  indnstrial  cissses — ^the  sons  of  fsrmersy  mechaaics»  etc  If 
these  sons  sre  designing  to  follow  the  bnsiness  of  their  fathers,  then  this  conoeption  is 
tme ;  bnt  if  the  farmer's  sons  are  fitting  themselTos  for  doctors  or  lawjers,  as  is  often 
their  choice,  then  the  UniTcrsitj  is  not  especially  designed  for  them.  I^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  son  of  the  lawyer,  merchant,  or  preacher  aims  to  become  a  scientific  larmer, 
ftnit-grower  or  mechanician,  he  will  find  here  the  precise  instmction  he  needs.  The 
UniTcrsity  looks  not  to  the  parentage  bnt  to  the  purposed  pursuits  of  its  students.  Its 
doors  are  open,  indeed,  to  all,  and  the  education  it  offers  will  be  valuable  in  any  pursuit 
or  profession  ;  but  its  great  purpose  is  to  give  educated  men  to  the  indifstries. 

Some  hsTC  added  to  this  mistake  the  notion  that,  since  the  tJniTersity  is  designed,  ss 
they  assume,  to  proTide  education  for  the  farmer's  children  from  the  rural  districts,  it 
should  giye  them  the  mere  high  school  instruction  which  their  district  schools  fail  to 
giTC  at  home.  I  hare  been  astonished  to  leam  that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent 
adTOcates  of  industrial  education  takes  this  view,  and  aeyerely  criticises  the  proposed 
courses  of  instruction  because  thef  do  not  come  down  to  the  capacity  of  common  school 
children.  Does  he  not  see  that  public  high  schools  are  already  prorided  in  ereiy  county 
and  in  every  yillagereTen,  at  which  these  boys  from  the  rural  districts  can  find  instruc- 
tion of  this  sort  much  more  conyeniently  and  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  the  Unirersity 
can  afford  it  I  And  does  he  not  reflect  that  if  the  Uniyersity  should  exhaust  its  teach- 
ing force  in  the  attempt  to  provide  instruction  of  this  sort,  it  would  prove  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  for  the  hosts  of  this  class,  and  that,  while  doing  this,  it  must  almost  utterly 
fail  to  do  the  higher  work  required  of  it  ?  Instead  of  a  University  devoted  to  the  broad 
industries  of  a  great  State,  it  would  become  a  mere  academy  or  hi^  school  for  one  or 
two  of  the  nearest  countie8.r 

Sd.  *  The  more  common  and  more  troublesome  forms  of  faSse  opinion  are  those  which 
relate  to  ''practical  education."  The  age  is  intensely  practical.  Its  great  triumphs  in 
the  practical  arts  have  filled  all  minds  and  fired  all  imaginations.  It  scouts  all  knowledge 
and  every  form  of  education  which  does  not  promise  immediate  practical  results.  With 
Osrlyle,  it  shouts,  **  the  truth  which  holds  good  in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that  I  All 
nature  says,  *  Yea,  to  that' "  Men,  accustomed  to  quick  and  striking  results,  have 
grown  impatient  of  the  long  periods  of  seed  sowing  and  culture  necessary  to  bring  great 
mental  harvests  to  ripeness. 

And,  certainly,  when  we  remember  the  ages  of  wild  and  unproductive  theorisings — tho 
centuries  which  the  intellect  sp«nt  in  dreams  without  results— we  may  well  excuse  the 
earnestness  of  the  demand  for  practical  tests  of  utility,  and  practical  fruits  of  science. 
Not  one  whit  too  soon  has  this  cry  arisen,  and  none  too  earnestly  is  it  pressed.  The 
science  which  sheds  no  light  on  human  pursuits,  and  the  education  which  fits  man  for 
none  of  the  great  duties  of  his  life,are  scarcely  worth  the  attention  of  earnest  men.  Hie 
world  has  seen  enough  of  the  mere  book  learning  which  left  the  mind  without  power  and 
the  hand  without  skill.  The  age  is  too  earnest,  and  the  work  men  have  to  do  is  too  real 
for  such  education  as  that  which  the  old  schoolmen  gave  their  disciples.  But  what  it 
practical?  By  what  test  shall  we  try  it?  To  what  products  must  it  minister  f  Let  na 
look  more  narrowly  at  these  questions. 

There  are  three  great  spheres  of  human  industry : 

lVr«<.— There  is  the  work  of  the  Discoverer.  •  It  is  his  to  withdraw  himself  firom  aetire 
pursuits  and  to  give  himself  to  a  close  and  patient  study  of  the  phenomena  of  natore. 
By  powerful  and  searching  analysis  he  penetrates  to  the  bottom  and  roots  of  natnre'a 
facts ;  by  high  and  sustained  refiection  he  mounts  to  the  summit  and  compass  of  her 
great  kingdoms,  and  lays  his  grasp,  at  length,  upon  her  statute  books  of  universal  aa^ 
unchanging  laws.  He  seizes  upon  the  long  coveted  secret  of  her  works  and,  like  Promet 
thens  of  old,  brings  the  stolen  spark  of  celestial  fire  down  to  earth  to  warm  and  light  tb^ 
homes  of  men.  Thus  Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation ;  Galvani,  the  force  wt 
call  galvanism;  Harvey,  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  Onvier,  the  types  in  the  anima) 
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kiaiedDiD ;  FraaUin,  the  fkct  of  aerial  eleotricitj ;  and  LieMg,  the  cbemioal  TmlBea  of 
HmmI.  And  thw  many  others  are  aaoually  preaaiag  into  the  grest  storehotiaes  of  nature's 
seerets,  mad  bringing  oat  ite  treamires  to  the  aid  of  human  arts. 

The  moomi  sphere  of  indvatry  is  that  of  the  Inventors.  These  workers  take  the  great 
natoral  law,  foot  or  force,  revealed  by  the  toil  of  the  discoverer,  and  harness  it  into  some 
labor  smring  machine,  or  dedoce  from  it  some  new  process  of  prodoction.  More  numer- 
oos  then  the  workers  of  the  first  class,  these  inventors  are  filling  the  world  with  their 
triumphs  of  art.  The  steamship,  the  sewing  machine,  the  reaper  and  mower,  and  all  the 
ten  thoosnad  implements  and  processes  of  nseAil  art  are  the  resnlts  of  their  toil.  Often 
the  discoverer  is  also  an  inventor,  and  not  nnfrequently  the  inventor  has  to  take  up  the 
work  of  diseovery,  and  develop  or  demonstrate  the  principle  en  which  his  machinery 
depends ;  kot  the  two  spheres  mast  still  remain  forener  distinct  indnstries. 

kfter  the  diaooverers  and  inventors  come  the  third  great  class  of  workers,  the  millioBt 
who,  with  stoat  hands  and  brave  hearts,  fill  all  the  fields  of  prodnctivs  toil  with  their 
practical  power  and  skill.  It  is  under  their  tench  the  soilyields  its  harvests,  cities  grow, 
shop  and  asaanfactory  teem  with  rich  products,  commeroe  freights  its  ships  and  loads 
its  cars,  and  world-transforming  art  pats  forth  all  its  power. 

Jov,  of  these  three,  which  is  the  practical  P  or,  rather,  wkioh  is  notprsctical  f  With. 
est  the  Discoverer's  work  the  Inventor  wonld  grope  in  darkness.  Annually,  hundreds 
of  iognieos  contrivances  prove  useless,  beoaose  the  law  or  principle  they  involve  is  mis- 
asdcrstood;  and  so  art  stands  baffled  at  many  a  point  waiting  for  the  progress  of  scientifls 
diseovery  to  reveal  some  new  and  needed  principle  or  force.  And  labor,  stripped  of 
cbe  aids  that  invention  has  given  it,  would  lose  all  its  grand  and  wealth-prodooing  power. 
The  laborer  would  sink  back  into  the  ill>paid,  ill-fed  drudge  of  the  barbarian  age.  To 
pnwoonoe,  then,  that  alone  practical  which  lies  next  the  last  product^  and  which  results 
is  some  material  fruit,  is  to  commit  the  blindest  of  follies.  As  well  count  the  hand  as 
the  only  |»ractical  member  of  the  body,  and  cut  off  the  head  as  a  mere  idle  dreamer  in  the 
physical  honsehold. 

Let  OS  advance  to  a  still  higher  stand  and  take  a  yet  broader  view  of  haman  effort. 
Besides  the  workers  in  physical  things,  there  are  those  who  work  in  the  great  realms  of 
socisl  sad  spiritual  life — who  culture  the  soul  to  higher  power  and  arm  it  with  finer 
sentiments,  nobler  purposes  or  higher  and  stronger  resolves ;  who  add  to  life  new  joys, 
te  soeie^  new  blessedness,  and  new  values  to  all  the  forms  of  material  wealth.  Are  not 
these,  also,  practical?  Are  not  ideas  possessions,  ss  well  as  corn  fields  ?  Is  not  beauty  a 
amrketable  quality,  even  in  ahorse  ?  Is  not  the  power  to  enjoy  property  as  essential  as  the 
power  to  prodoce  it  ?  And  is  not  an  increase  of  motive  power  an  essential  condition  to 
the  increase  of  industry  ? 

We  repeat^  then,  to  those  who  are  so  esmestly  demanding  that  education  shall  be 
emde  practical.  What  is  practical?  Lotus  answer.  Brains  are  practical.  The  most 
practical  thing  on  earth  is  brain  power — ^the  power  to  see,  reason  and  understand.  In 
shop  and  field,  in  day  labor  or  driving  oxen,  brain  is  better  than  brute  force.  As  some 
writer  has  said,  "  brains  are  the  best  manure  ever  put  on  land.*'  In  peace  or  war  it  is 
■oi  the  heaviest  battalions  but  the  heaviest  brains  that  win.  And  so  that  education  is 
osost  prsctical  which  most  develops  brain  power— -power  to  perceive,  judge  and  act 

It  is  true  that  knowledge  is  useful,  end  some  knowledge  is  mnch  more  useful  than 
«(h«rm.  If  one  desires  to  fish,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  to  bait  a  hook.  The  knowledge 
of  navigation  is  of  great  value  to  him  who  wishes  to  sail  the  seas.  If  it  were  possible  to 
confine  oor  sons  to  some  one  place  and  employment  for  life,  then  it  might  be  practicable 
to  select  for  them  a  course  of  the  most  useful  knowledge.  But  life  is  so  free  in  its  move- 
the  svennes  to  business  sre  so  open  and  attractive,  that  no  one  can  predict  the 
of  a  single  yonth.  Trained  as  a  physician,  he  becomes  a  farmer,  an  editor,  a 
aefaoelmaster,  and  a  Congressman,  by  tarns.  Oscillating  from  wealth  to  poverty  and 
from  poverty  to  wealth,  he  leaves  his  smoking  firesides  in  a  dosen  States  to  mark  his 
migrations  scross  the  continent.    Even  if  he  adheres  to  sgrioulture,  how  wide  the  diver- 
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•itj  of  depaiiin«nt«  in  which  he  m«y  inooesriTely  engapj.  Who  then  can  foretefl  whil 
knowledges  he  may  reqoire  to  guide  him,  and  what  will  prove  nselesB  to  bim. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  all  differencee  in  the  praotical  ralnee  of  knowledge,  bat  we 
eonnt  that  the  most  valnable  which  most  etimnlates  and  exercises  the  intellect.  General 
principles  are  of  more  Talue  than  particular  facts,  and  knowledge  knit  to  praotical  appli- 
cations arouses  and  interests  more  than  analytical  statements. 

The  main  dlffloulty,  however,  which  assails  the  University  from  this  direction  is  the 
demand  that  one  or  another  theorist  will  make,  that  studies  which  are  farorites  with  them 
shall  be  admitted  to  prominent  place,  and  studies  which  they  dislike  shall  be  scouted. 
It  is  fashionable  with  snob  men,  in  this  age,  to  scoff  at  all  linguistic  studies,  save  some 
very  simple  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  All  attention  given  to  foreign  languages,  sod 
especially  to  ancient  languages,  is  a  waste  of  time  They  wo„ld  have  our  yonibs  study 
things  and  facts,  not  mere  words,  forgetting  that  the  mind  admits  nothing  within  it  but 
ideas  and  that  words  may  express  ideas  as  well,  and  often  more  clearly  than  things; 
and  forgetting,  likewise,  that,  while  the  study  of  things  may  train  the  eye  to  perception, 
the  study  of  words  is  necessary  to  train  the  tongue  to  expression  ;  and,  finally,  that  Ian- 
ures  and  books  must  forever  remain  to  us  the  chief  arenue  of  knowledge,  that  in  these 
artand  science  are  consUntly  repositing  and  putting  forth  all  their  treasures  of  fact  and 

^^But^'a  more  serious  objection  lies  sgalnst  these  sticklers  for  their  so-called  useftil 
knowledges.  They  are  not  the  only  parties  to  be  consulted  in  the  case.  The  young  men 
who  come  here  for  education  will  have  opinions  of  their  own  as  to  what  they  wish  to  study. 
Many  ot  them  will  be  men  grown,  and  the  youngest  will  have  reached  that  period  of 
oneninir  manhood  when  the  shadows  of  coming  destinies  and  duties  will  have  fallen  upon 
th  m  •  and  they  will  have  begun  to  cherish  aspirations  and  aims  for  themselves  and  to 
Ti^ue'studies  in  proportion  as  they  regard  them  useful  to  their  purposes.  By  what  right 
halt  any  of  us  step  in  between  these  young  men  and  their  choice  and  say  to  them  yon 
.hall  not  study  this,  or,  you  shall  study  that.  The  homely  old  saw  might  be  found  trae 
here  "  One  man  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  pond,  but  ten  men  can  not  make  him  dnnk. 
While  we  justly  revolt  against  the  old  tyranny  which  compelled  every  seeker  of  liberal 
learning  to  study  the  classics,  let  us  not  esUbUsh  a  counter  tyranny  to  decree  that  no 
one  shall  study  the  classics.  Let  our  University  offer  to  the  ardent  and  aspiring  young 
of  the  State  a  full  table  spread  with  every  form  of  human  knowledge,  and  bid  them 
frlw  to  the  feast.  Courses  of  studies  should  be  offered  but  as  hints  and  guides  to  the 
undecided  and  inexperienced.  The  student  who  has  clearly  discerned  his  wants,  and 
««ttled  his  course,  ought  to  be  left  free  to  pursue  his  own  chosen  paths  of  learning. 

And  the  success  of  our  special  courses  will  be  best  secured  by  such  a  plan.  Tears  may 
elanse  before  the  love  of  agriculture  and  other  arts,  or  the  faith  in  agricultural  science 
win  induce  any  large  number  of  earnest  and  aspiring  young  men  to  resort  hither  for  the 
rurnose  of  studying  for  industrial  pursuits,  but  let  us  open  freely  to  them  ail  the  foun- 
Cs  of  learning^  and  we  may  tinge  these  fountains  as  we  will  with  industrial  science  and 

"  aITiUs  but  just  to  a«ricnltnre  Itself  and  to  the  industrial  arts,  that  their  studenii 

.honld  be  aided  by  all  that  refines  or  strengthens  the  mind,  and  that  their  educated 

-«*.tiT««  shall  be  the  peers  of  the  most  soundly  cultured  men,  in  the  scope  and 

the  world  not  men  who  .re  puffed  np  by  some  littlj  imrttermg.  of  Kienee,  b.t  clMt 
helded  b^olbreMted  »ohoUn..  men  of  folly  developed  mind-flt  l.»ler.  of  the  g«- 

J  -Ii..  ...t.  h»  which  the  world's  ciylliiation  is  fed  Mid  fhmished. 
%t:  f'wds"  S;  men«oi  of  all  the  form,  of  false  opinion  which  lie  «^  the  P^J^ 
onr  nroirrees     Oor  best  .newer  to  them  wlU  be  onr  success  in  the  pluM  we  hare  ad»p*M- 
m^ZlZJ.  no  oppo«tion  •«.  b«m  «.    If  w.  m.  no  sllen..  of  «.e-r  or  cnti.-. 

help  us. 
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Vor  fluill  I  deiaiii  joa  to  notioe  now  all  the  hindnuMM  from  popular  loal,  wbieh  will 
ismand  fruit  ore  our  tree  can  be  grown ;  or  popular  diotnut,  whieh  will  uk  ns  to  proTt 
power  before  it  will  allow  na  any  of  its  aons  to  edncato;  from  partiaan  or  Metarian 
or  pnjadioes;  from  the  old-time  pride  wbieh  will  reooil  from  the  Tery  name  of 
■B  iadaacrial  aehool;  and  from  the  apatby  wbieh  applaada  bat  eontiaaea  to  neglect  what 
itappluida.  If  oar  dtlBcaltiea  are  eonfessedlj  great,  oar  triampbt,  when  won,  will  be 
eerrefpeodingly  great  and  momentooa.  A  brief  glance  at  tbe  reaalU  which  moat  follow 
Mr  neoen  will  help  to  arm  oa  for  the  fraj  and  inipire  na  for  oar  taak. 

lit.  We  ah  ail  effect  the  more  formal  and  more  perfect  ■  anion  of  labor  and  learning. 
TboM  two  will  be  married  in  indieaolnble  bonda  at  oar  altera.  Tbe  akilled  hand  and  the 
tbiakieg  brain  will  be  found  compatible  membera  of  the  aame  body.  Seienee,  leaving  ito 
ml  ia  the  doada  and  coming  down  to  work  with  men  in  abop  and  field,  will  (Ind  not 
mlj  a  new  atimiilaa  for  ita  atadiea,  bat  bettor  and  clearer  light  for  ito  inTcatigattona  and 
■nr  iMta  for  ita  tratha.  And  labor,  grown  seientiflo,  will  mount  to  richer  prodooto  aa 
atn  la  emer  prooeaaea.  Thaa,  these  two,  Thought  and  Work,  which  God  deaigoed  to  go 
tefjciber,  will  no  longer  remain  aaaunder. 
li  Labor  itaelf  will  be  derated  to  honor.  Lifted  from  under  degradation  and  re- 
from  luineeeaaary  drudgery ;  lighted  by  science  to  ito  naeful  triumphs,  and  grown 
in  ito  taatea  and  power,  it  will  no  longer  remain  tbe  mere  mindlesa  forth-putting  of 
Siaetlar  morementy  but  mount  to  the  higher  ideal  of  human  activities,  over-mastoriog 
trote  natter,  and  compelling  it  to  give  up  of  ito  beauty,  uses  and  strength  for  the  comtort 
tf  tke  ftmily  of  man. 

U.   Labor  will  be  made  more  productive.    Not  only  will  learning  aid  it  to  new  inven- 

tiaas  sad  teaeh  it  more  productive  processes,  but  educated  leadera  of  labor  will  go  forth 

froBi  these  balLa  to  orgaoiae  ito  seattored  and  wastod  forces,  and  to  toaoh  it  the  great 

leent  of  co-operative  power.     And  thus,  though  we  can  edncato  but  a  few  of  tbe  great 

■aaben  of  tbe  indnatrial  clasa,  theae  few  will  scatter  the  benefito  of  the  Univeraity  to 

aH    Tbe  West  Point  for  the  working  world,  ito  trained  oadeto  will  lead  the  bannered 

BKcb  of  the  milliona  aa  they  climb  tbe  aacents  of  honor,  wealth  and  higher  life.     The 

hw4  tad  ndollfiil  toil  of  tbe  world  is  thrice  aa  much  sa  is  needed  to  produce  ito  present 

nsaltL    Gire  this  toil  fit  leaders  and  gnidea,  and  it  may  be  greatly  diminished  in 

aaoast  tsi  yet  doubled  in  product. 

icii.  Our  oational  power  and  perpetuity  will  be  greatij  promoted.  How  often  in  the 
hit  w  vers  we  told  that,  "  in  national  oonflicte,  the  longest  purse  wins."  And  cer- 
tnfy  that  nation  will  be  richest  which  has  the  most  of  skilled  labor  among  iu  people. 
He  toil  of  the  ignorant  alave  is  as  poor  in  product  as  in  price. 

fiat  ibe  influence  of  educated  labor  on  the  perpetuity  of  national  life  may  not  be  so  ob- 

Tioia.   History  ahowa  that  the  aure  sign  of  national  decadence  and  the  oertoin  prelude 

<e  ^lional  deatruction  is  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  idleness  and  luxury  which  relegates  iU 

hkw  to  slavea  and  hirelings,  and  learns  too  lato  that  muacular  decay  is  the  sure  fore- 

raner  to  mentol  imbecility.     Nor  need  we  go  to  effete  or  extinct  nationa  to  learn  this 

KrioBs  truth.    Among  ourselves  there  is  a  conatant  revolntiou  in  progress.    Individuate 

sad  fiuailiea,  energised  and  enriched  by  toil,  are  steadily  rising  from  the  lower  ranka  of 

society  to  take  tbe  place  of  those  whose  active  brains,  having  exhausted  the  unrenewed 

siasealar  vigor  of  the  atock,  sink  into  effeminscy  and  so  go  down  again  to  the  bottom. 

"In  tbe  sweat  of  thy  &ce  sbalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,"  ia  aa  true  of  nationa  as  of  individuals, 

sad  tbe  nation  that  permite  the  induatriea  to  fall  into  contempt  ia  next  dooK  to  the  ruin 

hdeoervea.    A  nobler  and  stronger  nation  will  soon  come  to  claim  ito  place. 

5th.  But  there  remaiaa  a  grander  and  broader  triumph  than  all  these.  If  we  succeed, 
we  shall  demoaatrate  the  practicability  and  point  out  the  path  of  universal  education. 
By  tbe  atern  necessitiea  of  lite,  the  great  majoritiea  of  mankind  must  forever  be  found 
sawBg  tbe  industrial  daaaea.  Theae  eonstitnto  the  great  army  corpa — ^the  heavy  columns— 
the  mtUiona  of  the  race.  If  now,  labor  is  necessarily  a  drudgery  and  a  degradation,  it, 
as  some  economiato  of  a  Satanic  school  have  affirmed,  the  elevation  and  ennobling  of  a 
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§dw  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  mttny  who  mast  be  eontent  to  remaitt  in  hamble  snbor- 
dinattony  then  the  education,  of  the  masses  is  an  idle  dream.  For  to  teaeh  them  simplj- 
to  read  and  write  is  not  eduoation.  Those  whom  labor  perpetuallj  degrades,  learn ia^ 
ean  never  saeoessfully  lift  np.  Our  sohools  can  onlj  now  and  then  stimulate  one  to 
escape  at  once  from  ignorance  and  from  indostry  that  he  may  attain  ednoation  and  idle* 
ness.  "  These  mast  have  perished,  or  I  myself  mnst  hsTo  been  lost,"  said  an  old  Greek 
philosopher,  as  he  gaied  upon  the  ruined  fields  which  he  had  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
his  mind.  ''I  myself  am  saved,  and,  therefore,  these  can  not  perish,"  will  be  the  reply 
of  the  eduoated  farmer.  Let  us  bat  demonstrate  that  the  highest  cnlture  is  oompatible 
with  the  actire  pursuit  of  industry,  and  that  the  richest  leamiog  will  pay  in  a  com  Meld 
or  a  carpenter's  abop,  and  we  haTe  made  vniTersal  edacation  not  only  a  posaiUe  posncin 
•ion,  byt  a  fated  necessity  of  the  race.  Prove  that  edacation,  in  its  highest  form,  will 
«'  pay  "  and  yon  have  made  for  it  the  market  of  the  world.  The  light  which  has  here- 
tofore fallen  through  occasional  rifts,  and  on  scatterred  hill  tops,  will  henceforward  flood 
field  and  valley  with  the  splendors  of  a  noontime  sun,  and  the  quickened  intellect  of  the 
race  will  bloom  with  new  beauty  and  burst  into  a  richer  fruitage  of  industrial  arts. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  prospeets  that  should  cheer  us.  Such  are  the  ends  for  which 
we  labor.  Let  the  University  you  to<day  inaugurate  but  fulfill  its  office,  and  the  State 
itself  will  feel  the  benign  influence  of  its  work. 

The  choir  and  the  audience  then  joined  in  singing  ''America,'^ 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eiley,  of  TJrbana,  pronounced  the  benediction. 

After  the  close  of  the  exercises  most  of  the  audience  repaired  to 
the  University  dining  hall  below,  where  a  plentiful  aud  elegant 
repast  had  been  provided  by  the  ladies  of  Champaign  and  IJrbana. 
The  dinner  was  succeeded  by  toasts,  sentiments  and  speeches^ 
and  the  assemblage  dispersed  in  great  good  humor. 
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OF  THB 

OFFICERS  AND  STUDENTS 
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ILLWOIS  HDUSTEIAL  UHVERSITY, 

URBAKA,  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTT. 


ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 


Thb  Illinois  Ihbitstbial  UinviEBSiTT  is  located  between  the 
ttntieuons  cities  of  Urbana  and  Ohampaign,  Champaign  Ooantj, 
IffiiMMft,  138  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
JShm  Central  Railroad. 

It  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  Monday,  the 
ad  dtj  of  March,  1868. 

The  Indostrial  University  was  founded  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
htere,  approved  February  28, 1867,  and  endowed  by  the  Congres- 
ttnial  grant  of  four  htmdred  and  eighty  thaiuand  acres  of  land 
iQip,imder  the  law  providing  for  Agricultural  Colleges.  It  was 
butiher  enriched  by  the  donation  of  Champaign  county,  of  farmS| 
boiidxng&,  and  bonds,  valued  at  $400,000. 

Ibe  main  University  building  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and 
twentf-fire  feet  in  length,  and  five  stories  in  height.  Its  public 
nxiiBgsresufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  over  four  hundred 
>^^t8,  and  it  has  private  study  and  sleeping  rooms  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  which 
ve  ODDjQected  by  a  street  railroad  running  past  the  University 
groonds,  are  well  supplied  with  churches  and  schools,  and  will 
affitfd  abundant  facilities  for  boarding  and  rooming  a  large  body  of 
ftndeots. 

The  University  domain,  including  ornamental  and  parade 
Snmnds,  experimental  and  model  farms,  gardens,  etc.,  comprises 
orer  one  thousand  acres  of  land. 

AIMS  OF  TH£  UKIYSRSnT. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Industrial  University,  as  expressed  in  the 
law  of  Congress,  is  '^  thx  libebal  and  praotioal  sbitoation  of 
IBM  xsDxmsiAL  CLASSES  lu  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
hfe.'^    In  order  to  this,  it  is  required,  under  the  Statute  of  Incor- 
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poratioD,  ^'  to  teachy  in  the  most  thorofigh  manner^  such  brandus  of 
Uamififf  08  are  related  to  Agrieultfwre  and  the  Mechanic  Arts^  and 
MUitary  IhcticSy  without  excluding  other  ecienUfic  and  dasdoal 
studies.^^  The  hope  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  is  that  the  Insti- 
tution will  produce  scholars  of  sound  learnings  but  also  of  practi- 
cal sense  and  skill — ^men  abreast  with  their  times — ^men  of  chris- 
tian culture,  trained  to  affairs,  and  able  and  willing  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  all  the  great  practical  enterprises  of  this  most  practical 
age ;  and  to  be  leaders,  if  need  be,  in  those  mighty  industrial  inte- 
rests on  which  the  social  well-being  and  civilization  of  our  country 
so  much  depend  It  is  also  their  aim  and  hope  that  the  ^niye^ 
sity  shall  contribute  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  real  science, 
and  especially  of  that  science  which  bears  upon  and  promotes  the 
useful  arts. 

STUDIES,  AND  OOUSSS|S  OF  UfSTBUOTION. 

Instruction  will  be  provided  in  the  following  branches  of  know- 
ledge and  arts :  In  the  English,  French,  Oerman,  Latin  and  Oreek 
languages  and  literatures;  in  the  several  branches  of  Mathematical 
science,  pure  and  applied,  except  common  Arithmetic;  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Entomology,  Physiology — animal  and  vegetable.  Comparative  An- 
atomy, Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geology,  Astronomy,  History- 
ancient  and  modem.  Political  Economy,  Civil  Polity,  Rural  Econ- 
omy and  Law,  Rhetoric,  Philology,  Logic,  Mental  Science,  Ethics, 
History  of  Science  and  Philosophy ;  also  in  Penmanship,  Draw- 
ing, Composition,  Elocution,  and  Vocal  Music ;  in  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Fruit  Growing,  Landscape  Gardening,  Architecture, 
Military  Tactics,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  Mechanics,  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgy,  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  in  some  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  instruction,  and  to  guide  students  in 
their  course,  the  following  schools  or  departments  of  instruction 
are  organized,  or  will  be  as  soon  as  required  : 

I.  The  Department  of  Science,  Ltteratare,  and  Arts. 

n.        **  **  AgricnUnre. 

III.        "  *<  Mechanical  Science  and  Alt. 

lY.        *'  **  HUitary  Tactics  and  Engineering. 

V.        <*  <<  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

VI.        "  "  Civil  Engineering. 
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YH    Tbe  DefMrtment  of  An«] ytieal  aod  Applied  Chemiitry. 
TUL       '«  ^'  Natonl  fliBtory,  Practical  Oeology,  etc 

IX.        *'  **  Commercial  Science  and  Art. 

Students,  regularly  admitted,  will  be  allowed  to  take  ench 
studies  ab  thej  may  choo%e,  pronided  they  are  prepared  to  pnraae 
the  Bame  snccesBfiilly  with  the  regular  classes;  khA^ provided  that 
eaeh  student,  unless  specially  excused,  shall  have  at  least  fifteen 
regular  lessons  or  lectures  per  week. 

SBQUIBSMBNTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

Ist.  Each  student  is  required  by  law  to  be  at  \fMi  fifteen  years 
of  age,  but  it  is  believed  that  few  will  be  found  mature  enough  at 
tluB  age  to  enter  with  the  highest  profit  upon  the  studies  of  the 
UmTeraity,  and  it  is  recommended,  as  a  general  rule,  that  students 
be  afc  least  eighteen  years  old  before  entering. 

2d.  The  law  also  prescribes  that  ^^  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  instruction  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University  who 
shall  not  previously  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of 
tbe  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State."  In  addition  to  these,  candidates  for  any  particular  depart- 
ment win  be  examined  in  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  fit 
them  to  pforsne  successfully  the  course  in  that  department. 

for  admission  to  the  regular  course  in  Science,  Literature,  and 
ArtB,  tlie  student  should  be  prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in 
ITatnnl  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Algebra,  (Davies'  Bourdon  or 
eqm>alent),  Oeometry  (Davies'  Legendre  or  equivalent),  Latin 
Grammar,  Csesar,  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil's  Oeorgics,  and  JSneid. 
These  additional  studies,  though  not  positively  required  for 
admission  to  the  other  departments,  are  strongly  recommended. 

The  chief  aim  of  all  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sitj  IB  to  ascertain  the  student's  preparation  to  pursue  successfully 
die  studies  of  the  course.  Hence,  thoroughness,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  be  accounted  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  amount  studied.  A  student  of  earnest  purpose  and  well 
disciplined  mind  will  often  pursue  a  new  study  more  successfully 
than  one  of  much  more  extensive'  preparation,  but  of  less  discip- 
line and  diligance.  We  are  much  more  solicitous  about  the  pro- 
gress of  the  student  after  he  enters,  than  about  the  preparation 
made  before  he  enters,  the  University.  Frequent  and  searching 
examinations  wiU  be  held  to  test  the  progress  made,  and  to  deter- 
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mine  each  stadent's  fitnesB  to  remain  in  the  classes.  The  XJDiver- 
sity  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  thoronghness  in  the 
common  school  studies  of  its  students. 

PBEPABA.TOBY    0LA8SBS. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  more  appropriate  and  important 
work  of  the  University  to  maintain  a  preparatory  department ; 
but  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  students  not  fully  prepared,  the 
Faculty  will  organize  and  instruct,  during  this  first  college  year, 
classes  in  the  preparatory  studies,  except  the  common  school 
branches.  When  the  higher  classes  shall  be  filled  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  continue  this  preparatory  work. 

DEPABTMBirr  OF  SOIBNOB,  LITBBATUBB,  XSJ>  ABT8. 

The  studies  in  this  department  embrace  those  scientific  and 
literary  branches  required  for  a  liberal  education,  and  which  are 
important  for  the  most  successful  study  of  the  various  indastrial 
courses.  The  studies  of  the  course  have  been  arranged  to  come 
within  four  years,  as  follows : 

FIRST,  OR  FRESHliAK  TEAR. 

RBOULAR  STUDIES.  OPTIONAL  AND  XZTftA. 

l8T  Term — Trigonometry  and  Sunrejing. 
Structural  Botany. 

» 

'  Cicero  de  Senectute. 

Franch.  Greek. 

2d   Term — Analytical  Geometry, 

Systematic  Botany. 

Odes  of  Horace.    French.  Greek.  ' 

Sd   Tbrm — Systematic  Botany. 

Descriptive  Geometry  and  Greek, 

Geometrical  Drawing. 

Satires  of  Horace.    French  Literature. 

SECOND,  OR  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

1st  Term — Calculus. 

Chemistry.    Zoology.  Tacitus — Annals. 

German.  Greek. 

%D   Term — Chemistry. 

Entomology,  etc.  Tacitus. 

Physics — Mechanics.  Greek. 

German. 
Sd   Term — Mineralogy. 

Physics — ^Rhetoric.  Chemistry. 

German  Literature.  Cicero  de  Oratore. 
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THIRD,  OR  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

KEOCLAK  8TUDII&  OPTIoWaL  AND  KZTSA. 


1st  buf — ^Astronomy. 

Geologj. 

English  Idteratare. 
id  tnat — Geology. 

Modem  History. 

Meteorology. 
Id  Tum — ^Logic 

PhynoAl  Oeogmphy. 

Modem  ffistory. 


Ancient  History. 


Astronomy. 
English  Literature. 


Science  of  Idaoation, 


Social  Science. 


English  Literature. 
Butler's  Analogy. 

FOURTH,  OR  SENIOR  YEAR. 

UTu^Mental  Philosophy. 

Political  Economy. 

Elements  of  Griticisnu 
)d  Tax— Moral  Philosophy. 

History  of  Oirilization. 

CiTil  Polity.  Constitution  of  U.  S.     Eiidences  of  Christianity. 
Hi  Ttn— History  of  Philosophy. 

Modem  Philology. 

Constitational  Law. 

History  of  IndnctiTe  Sciences. 

BEPABTMBNT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Tae  Indies  in  this  department  will  be  arranged  nltimatel/  in 
two  eonrses : 
L   He  course  in  General  Agricnlture. 

S.   The  coorae  in  Horticnitare,  Frait  Growing,  and  Landscape 
Qvdening. 

The  aim  of  these  conrseB  will  be  to  fit  Students  to  manage  snc- 
eesfoUj,  for  themselves  or  others,  agricoltural  and  horticaltoral 
estites  and  enterprises.  The  studies  will  be  parsned  partly  by 
leetores,  accompanied  by  courses  of  reading  and  examinations 
md  partly  by  the  regular  study  of  text  books.  Practical  exercises 
aad  experiments  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  gardens,  nurseries,  and 
fruit  plantations,  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  course. 

The  following  conspectus  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
idence  and  art,  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  field  designed  to  be 
covered  by  the  instruction  in  these  two  courses : 
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These  Btodies  will  be  arnuiged  in  a  conree  ooeapying  ihree 
years,  aB  follows : 

FIRST  TEAR. 


Tre  Tasm—IXb  neasimmenU  and  mmpping ;  sab-diTiaioiia— maadowi,  putnrM, 
trelianU,  woodlands,  gardens,  etc.  Fencet,  hedges,  farm  buildiDgB.  Soils— claMi- 
ieatioB  and  isechanical  treatment  of  soils,  plowing,  etc.  Drainage.  Flaut  Cul- 
RB. — Strocture  and  Phyuology  of  plants;  classes  of  the  useful  plants,  their  char- 
acCcRsiics,  Taiieties,  habits,  and  Tsluea  Wheat  cnltnre,  maise  cnlture,  grass  enl- 
tkre,  root  cnltore,  fmit  culture  begun,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc. 

CoLLAJOLAM,  Studbb. — English  language  and  composition,  sunreylng,  drawing, 
hataiy,  Frenefa  language  and  literature. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Tie  Fabm. — Chemical  elements  and  chemical  treatment  of  soils.  Fertilizeis-* 
tkfllr  eomposiUon,  manufacture,  preserTation  and  application.  Climate,  influence 
eff  Bgkt,  heat,  and  electricitj,  on  soils  and  Tege table  growth.  Fasm  Impliioiits.— 
Kistiptes  of  stracture  and  use.     Road  making. 

Itcn  CuLTUSK. — ^M odes  of  propagation,  production  of  new  Tarieties,  diseases  of 

Mt trees.    Insects  injurious  to  Tegetation, 

irauL  HosBAHDnr. — ^Breeds  and  yarieties  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  sad 

Principles  of  breeding,  rearing,  training,  fattening,  etc    Chemical  compo- 

of  food,  and  preparation  of  the  several  Tarieties.    Sheep  husbandry ;  poultry; 


G4&L&TEBAL  STDDm. — ^Mccbanics,  chemistry,  loology,  entomology,  mineralogy, 
Qcnmalaagnage  and  literature. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

AoDCEuciu.  SooifoifT. — ^Relation  of  Agriculture  to  the  other  industries  and  to 
•ommem.  The  seTcral  branches  of  Agricolture.  Agricultural  book-keeping,  the 
ftm  kook,  herd  book,  etc  RuiUL  Law— of  tenures  and  oouTeyances  of  land,  of 
kigkvijs,  of  cattle,  offences,  of  noxious  weeds,  etc  Veterinary  surgery  and  medi- 
eiB&  Landscape  gardening,  and  laying  out  of  large  farming  estatea  Rural  Archi- 
leetare  and  Engineering,  Foreign  Agriculture,  History  and  Literature  of  Agrionl- 

Cqllatkrai.  Studbb.— Geology,  Meteorology,    Phyrioal    Geography,   Indnctiv* 
hope,  Politleal  Econon^,  History  and  Civil  Polity,  English  Uteratnre. 

DEPARnCSNT  OF  MBCHAinOAL  BCISirCB  AHD  SlTOnnEBRIKO. 

The  studies  of  this  course  will  also  occnpy  three  years,  and  will 
embrace  the  following  branches  and  topics : 

Matbimatiobl — ^Trigonometry,  plain  and  spherical.    DesoriptiTe  Geometry  and 
gsometrieal  drawing.    Analytical  Geometry,  Conio  Sections,  and  Differential  Cal- 

cnlss. 

Pbtvgs. — ^Properties  of  Matter,  Laws  of  Motion,  Forces,  Mechanics  of  Solids, 
Liquids,  snd  Gsses.    Laws  of  sound,  of  light,  of  heat 

ABALmc  AMD  ApFLon  MiCHAXics. — Strength  of  materials.    Theory  of  machines, 
and  principles  of  Mechanism.    Estimates  of  rigidity  and  friction,  and  of  the  usefVil 
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•ffect  of  Maofaines.  OoDBtrnction  and  Oalcnlation  of  Strength  and  Proportion  ol 
Parts  of  MachinoB,  Hand  Machinery^  Hydraulic  Motors,  Steam  Engines,  Horae  pow- 
ers, Hot  Air  and  Gas  Engines.  Gonstruction  and  arrangement  of  machinery  in 
Kills  for  Tarions  manufactures. 

Ohxmibtrt — ^Elementary,  and  applied. 

Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology. 

English,  Freoch  and  German  languages.    History,  Philosophy,  etc 

Drawimo. — ^Elementary,  geometrical,  and  free  hand.  Drawing  of  MacUne& 
Principles  of  PerspectiTo.  Lights  and  Shadows.  Coloring  and  Theory  of  Colom 
Architectural  drawing,  plans,  eloTations,  perspeotive  riews,  working  plana,  etc 

Architiotubs. — Its  principles  and  styles.  Principles  and  modes  of  warmingt 
Tontilation,  etc. 

Garpentery,  and  principles  inTolyed  in  the  seyeral  tradea 

The  University  already  has  one  shop ;  and  stadents,  diuiDg  the 
past  term,  have  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  practical  me- 
chanics. It  is  hoped  that  other  bnildiDgs  and  facilities  for  practi- 
cal instmction  will  soon  be  added,  so  that  students  may  be  enabled 
to  acquire  some  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  the  constrnction  of 
models,  and  in  the  management  of  motor  powers. 

The  candidates  for  this  course  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  an 
examination  in  the  branches  required  by  law,  and  in  Algebra  and 
Geometry. 

THE  DEFABTMENT  OF  ULrTABT  SOIEITOB. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  will  embrace  the 
•tudy  of  Tactics  in  the  various  arms,  both  of  the  Company  luid 
Battalion,  Grand  Tactics,  and  Military  Engineering,  including 
principles  of  fortiiications,  siege  works,  and  gunnery.  The  studies 
of  the  course,  and  the  collateral  studies,  will  be  arranged  as  iSast 
as  the  wants  of  the  department  shall  require  it.' 

All  of  the  students  Vear  a  uniform,  and  a  military  drill  is  held 
three  times  a  week,  or  oftener. 

Candidates  for  the  course  in  Military  Engineering  must  sustain 
the  same  examinations  as  those  required  in  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment. 

The  Departments  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  of  Oivil  En- 
gineering, will  embrace  the  studies  usual  in  such  departments,  and 
these  studies  will  be  arranged  in  courses  as  soon  as  they  shall  be 
required.  The  instruction  will  comprehend  a  full  set  of  field 
exercises  with  instruments,  and  excursions  to  mines,  public 
works,  etc. 
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The  Department  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Ohemistry  will 
embrace  a  fnll  course  of  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative,  analysis  of  soils,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  and  of  minerals,  together  with  the  study  of  chem- 
istry applied  to  the  arts.  It  will  include  also  a  full  course  of  li\bora- 
tory  practice,  and  such  collateral  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  be 
important  or  nsefuL 

The  Department  of  Katural  History  and  Practical  Geology  will 
embrace  such  courses  of  instruction  as  will  fit  students  to  become 
explorers,  and  collectors  or  curators  of  scientific  collections,  to 
conduct  geological  explorations  and  surveys,  or  to  serve,  as  teach- 
ers, or  experts,  in  these  departments  of  knowledge.  The  course 
will  include  practical  excursions  and  surveys,  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  specimens,  the  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and 
eahiuets,  and  the  drawing,  sketching,  etc.,  necessary  for  illustra- 
tions. 

THE  OOIOCBBOIAL  DBPABTMBNT. 

The  course  in  this  department  is  designed  to  fit  students  to 
become  practical  accountants,  and  successful  agents  and  managers 
of  commercial  enterprises.  It  will  embrace  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Book-keeping  in  its  various  books  and  most  improved  forms, 
equal  in  every  respect  to  that  given  in  the  best  Commercial  Col- 
lies. It  will  also  include  a  thorough  study  of  all  such  branches 
of  knowledge  as  will  cast  light  upon  the  great  phenomena  and 
laws  of  business  and  traffic,  domestic  and  foreign ;  upon  the  laws 
of  production,  exchange,  markets,  and  currency ;  and  commercial 
law,  commercial  usages  and  history,  together  with  such  other 
adentific,  literary,  and  philosophical  studies  as  may  be  useful  to 
develop  the  mind  and  practical  talent.  It  is  hoped  that  at  an  early 
day  this  Department  of  the  University  may  be  fully  developed, 
and  an  institution  of  solid  worth,  rather  than  of  mere  splendid 
pretension,  may  be  opened  to  young  men  who  wish  to  fit  them- 
fidves  tor  the  arduous  and  riskful  responsibilities  of  the  merchant 
and  business  man. 

The  course  in  Book-keeping  will  be  opened  at  once,  and  the  full 
coarse  will  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  wants  of  students  shall 
demand  it. 
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LBOTTTSB  OOUB8B8. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  UniverBitj  to  provide  courses  of 
lectures  in  special  departments  of  knowledge  and  art.  These 
lectures  will  be  given  by  regular  members  of  the  Faculty,  or  by 
eminent  scholars  and  authors  whose  services  may  be  secured  for 
this  purpose.  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  the-  eminent  American  pom- 
ologist,  has  already  accepted  an  appointment,  and  will  deliver, 
during  the  winter  term,  a  course  of  lectures  on  fruit  growing,  etc. 
Bev.  Edward  Eggleston,  an  eminent  writer  and  editor,  is  also 
under  appointment  as  lecturer  on  English  Literature,  and  negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  to  secure  other  lecturers. 

A  weekly  lecture  is  delivered  to  all  the  students,  on  manners, 
formation  of  habits  and  character ;  on  the  conditions  of  health, 
happiness,  and  success  in  life;  on  the  general  duties  and  affairs  of 
life ;  on  methods  of  study,  courses  of  reading,  etc. 

AGBIOULTimAL  LEOTUBB  SESSIOK. 

It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  hold  at  the  University,  during  the 
winter,  a  lecture  session  of  two  weeks,  for  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  several  branches  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
science,  to  be  delivered  by  gentlemen  of  eminent  acquirements 
and  ezperience  in  these  departments.  Due  notice  of  the  time  of 
this  course  will  be  given.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  these 
lectures  will  bring  together  a  large  number  of  the  practical  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  of  this  and  adjoining  States,  and  that  discussions 
of  great  value  will  follow  the  several  lectures.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  to  provide  board  at  reasonable  rates,  and  comfortable 
quarters,  for  as  many  as  may  attend. 

APPABATUS  OF  mBTBtTOTIOK. 

A  costly  set  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  has  just 
been  received  from  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  £•  S.  Kichie  & 
Bon,  Boston,  and  lar^e  additions  will  be  made  at  an  early  day. 
Booms  are  set  apart  for  a  good  working  laboratory  for  the  students 
m  analytical  chemistry,  which  will  be  fitted  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  Professor  in  Ohemistry. 

Valuable  collections  have  already  been  secured  for  cabinets,  in 
Mineralogyi  Botany,  Oonchology,  Oeology,  Palsaontology,  and  in 
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sereral  departments  in  Zoology ;  and  Prof.  Powell,  of  the  Ohair 
of  Kataral  History,  is  now  absent  in  charge  of  a  scientific  expedi* 
tion  to  the  region  of  the  Colorado  of  the  North,  making  additional 
coUectioDS. 

The  illastrative  apparatus  in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  is 
designed  to  be  very  full  and  complete.  The  University  owns  over 
one  thousand  acres  of  improved  farming  lands,  equal  to  any  in  the 
State.  Forty  acres  are  set  apart  for  gaf dens,  nurseries,  and  speci- 
men orchards.  The  remainder  are  to  be  used  for  experimental  and 
stock  farms,  orchards,  arboretums,  etc.  Through  the  liberality  of 
manufiicturers,  the  CTniversity  is  rapidly  accumulating  a  collection 
of  agricultural  implements ;  and  cabinets  and  drawings  of  speci- 
men fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  will  be  added  as  fast  as  practicable. 
The  ornamental  grounds  around  the  building  already  contain  a 
large  variety  of  evergreens  and  flowering  plants. 

A  collection  of  maps,  charts,  models,  and  engravings,  is  also 
b^gon,  and  is  being  steadily  increased  by  donation  or  purchase. 

THE  LABOA  SYSTEM. 

Practice  in  some  form,  and  to  some  extent,  is  indispensable  to  a 
practical  education.  It  is  the  divorcement  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  which  renders  so  much  of  education  mere  ^^  book  learn- 
ing." To  guard  against  this  fatal  defect,  the  trustees  have  direct- 
ed that  the  manual  labor  system  shall  be  thoroughly  tried,  and  all 
students  who  are  not  excused  on  account  of  physical  inability  are 
required  to  labor  from  one  to  three  hours  each  day,  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  During  the  Spring  term  the  labor  occupied  twe 
hoors  each  day.  During  the  Autumn  it  will  occupy  less  rather 
than  more  time. 

The  students  go  out  in  squads,  under  their  military  officers,  and 
imder  the  general  supervision  of  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  labor  is  designed  to  be  educational,  and  to  exhibit  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  theories  taught  by  the  text  books  and  in 
Ae  lecture  room.  Thus  far  it  has  been  popular  among  the  stu- 
dents, several  attributing  to  it  the  preservation  of  their  health 
ttirough  a  long  term  of  severe  study.  They  accomplished,  alto- 
gether, a  lai^  amount  of  valuable  work,  and  were  proud  to  point 
to  the  grounds,  fenced,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  by 
their  own  labor.    It  was  found  to  facilitate,  rather  than  hinder 
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study,  and  afforded  a  much  more  valaable  means  of  physical  col- 
tare  than  any  system  of  gymnastics. 

The  labor  is  compensated  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  fidelitj 
of  each  laborer,  the  maximum  compensation  being  eight  cents  ao 
hour.  Many  students  voluntarily  worked  over  hours,  and  reeeiyed 
for  such  overwork  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  hour.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  term  tended  to  confirm  the  belief  that  this  union  and 
alternation  of  mental  and  Inuscular  effort  will  not  only  give  ths 
^^  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  but  will  help  to  produce  educated 
men  who  will  be  strong,  practical,  and  self-reliant,  full  of  resource, 
and  practical  in  judgment,  the  physical  equals  of  the  strongest, 
and  the  mental  peers  of  the  wisest ;  redeeming  higher  education 
from  the  odium  of  puny  forms  and  pallid  faces,  and  restoring  the 
long  lost  and  much  needed  sympathy  between  educated  men  and 
the  great  industrial  and  business  classes. 

It  is  not  expected  that  ail  prejudice  against  work  will  disappear 
at  once,  or  that  labor  will  at  once  assume  for  all,  its  position  of 
native  dignity  and  honor ;  but  we  may  confidently  hope,  if  our 
increasing  numbers  do  not  render  it  impracticable  to  furnish  profita- 
ble employment,  finally  to  overcome  the  strongest  prejudices,  and 
render  the  labor  system  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
University,  with  the  public  as  well  as  with  the  students  themselveB. 

THB  UNIVBBSITY  UNIFOSM. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  incorporation  the  Trustees 
have  prescribed  that  all  the  students  shall  wear  the  University  uni* 
form.  This  uniform  consists  of  a  suit  of  cadet-gray  mixed  doth, 
of  the  same  color  and  quality  as  that  worn  at  West  Point,  and 
manufactured  by  the  same  establishment. 

The  coat  is  a  single-breasted  frock,  buttoned  to  chin,  with  stand- 
ing collar,  and  a  trimming  of  black  mohair  cord  on  shoulders,  in 
loops.  The  vest  is  also  single-breasted,  buttoned  to  chin,  with 
standing  collar.  Buttons  for  coat  and  vest  are  manufactured  pa^ 
posely  tor  the  University.  They  are  gilt,  of  medalion  style,  the 
design  being  a  sheaf  of  wheat  surrounded  with  the  words,  '^  IIU* 
nois  Industrial  University."  The  pants  have  a  welt  of  dark  blue 
in  the  outside  seams.  The  suit  is  a  very  tastefal  dress,  and  is  sob- 
Btantial  and  enduring.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
responsible  parties  to  furnish  the  suits  to  students  at  twenty-seven 
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dollars  eacL  Students  can  procare  them  readj  made  on  their 
arrival  here. 

The  XJmversity  cap  is  of  dark  blue  cloth,  and  ornamented  with 
the  initialfl  1. 1.  U.,  sorronnded  bj  a  silver  wreath  in  front 

The  arms  and  equipments  used  in  the  drill  are  furnished  by  the 
State. 

Students  will  wear  their  uniform  always  on  parade,  but  in  their 
roems,  and  at  recitation,  may  wear  other  clothing.  An  army 
hloiise,  or  fatigue  dress,  will  be  furnished  at  low  rates  to  those  thai 
wmtil. 

HONOSABT  S0H0LABSHIP8. 

The  Legislature  prescribed  that  one  Honorary  Sdiolar  shall  be 
•dmitled  firooi  each  oonnty  in  the  State.  These  scholarships, 
wiiich  are  designed  ^^for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of  soldiers 
aad  seameii  who  served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United 
ftitoB  during  the  late  rebeltion,"  entitle  the  incumbents  to  free 
tBitiuB.  The  Trustees  have  also  authorised  the  Faculty  of  the 
UBirersity  to  remit  the  tuition  of  worthy  young  men  whose  cir> 
enmstanoee  are  such  as  to  require  this  aid. 

PRIZB  80HOLAB8HIP8. 

A  morement  has  been  started  to  secure  in  each  county  of  the 

State  tiie  endowment  of  a  Prize  Scholarship,  with  a  permanent 

fimd  €f  $1,000  tor  each.    The  plan  contemp4ates  that  the  income 

of  tkiu  fond  shall  be  annually  awarded  to  the  best  scholar  from  the 

priilie  schools  of  the  county,  who  shall  present  himself  as  a  candi- 

tee  for  the  University.    The  scholarship  shall  be  determined  by 

Aoompetative  examination,  to  be  held  in  each  county,  nnder  the 

tireetkm  of  the  Begent  of  the  University  uid  the  State  Snperin- 

teodent  of  Public  Instruction.    The  examinations  will  be  held  the 

iist  Friday  in  September,  or  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Oounty 

Soperinlendent  of  Schools  may  appoint.    Honorary  scholars  wik 

be  «mmined  at  tilie  same  time.    Only  a  few  of  the  counties  have 

is  yet  provided  for  the  prize  scholarship,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a 

fnze  of  greater  or  less  amount  will  be  provided  in  eadi  eounty  in 

viucb  a  worthy  candidate  shall  be  selected. 
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BTUDBNTS'  DOBHTTOBIBS  AND  BOARD. 


There  are  in  the  University  building  about  sixty-five  private 
rooms  for  students,  which  are  rented  to  the  students  who  first 
apply.  Each  room  is  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  two  stu- 
dents. These  rooms  are  fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide. 
They  are  without  any  furniture,  it  being  deemed  best  that  etadenta 
shall  furnish  their  own  rooms.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  for 
health's  sake  that  each  student  have  a  separate  bed.  A  narrow 
bedstead  and  mattress,  with  suitable  clothing,  should  be  provided 
by  each.  A  study  table,  chairs,  and  a  small  coal  stove,  may  be 
provided  in  common  by  the  occupants  of  a  room. 

There  is  a  boarding  hall  in  the  University  building,  where  good 
board  is  provided  at  the  lowest  practicable  rates.  These  rates  will 
not  exceed  $3  50  per  week.  Good  private  boarding  houses  are 
already  springing  up  around  the  University,  where  either  day 
board,  or  board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained,  with  the  advantages 
of  the  family  circle.  Several  students  have  provided  themselves 
with  meals  in  their  rooms  at  an  expense  varying  from  $1  to  $1  50 
per  week. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  litter  about  the  grounds,  coal  is  purchased 
by  the  University  at  wholesale,  and  furnished  to  students  at  cost 

TEBMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  work  of  the  term  will  in  all  cases  commence  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  students  who  fail  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
will  be  expected  to  make  up,  by  private  study,  every  lesson  which 
may  have  been  passed  over  by  their  classes.  Examination  of 
new  students  will  be  held  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  term. 

The  only  vacations  are,  the  holiday  recess,  including  Christmas 
and  Kew  Year's,  a  vacation  of  one  week  between  the  winter  and 
spring  term,  and  the  long  vacation  at  the  close  of  the  third  term. 

The  calendar  for  1868-9  will  be  as  follows : 

Fint  term  opena  If onday,  Sept.  14 ;  doBea  Fridaj,  Deo.  4. 
Second  term  opens  Monday,  Dec.  7;  oloaes  Friday,  Ifaroh  6,  1869, 
Third  temi  opena  Monday,  March  IS ;  oloaea  Friday,  Jmne  4. 
Holiday  recosa  from  December  24  to  January  a,  1869. 
Spring  Yaoation  from  March  0  to  March  16. 
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Tniiion  to  IBinoia  siadents.  • $16  00  per  uuram. 

Tsilioii  to  IbreigD  stadenta 10  00        ** 

PeelbrineidenUls %  ftOperitrm. 

Boom  rent  for  each  iftadent 4  00        ** 

Boom  rent  is  only  charged  to  stndentB  who  room  in  the  Univer- 
n^  building. 

Eadi  stodent  is  required  to  pay  a  Matriculation  fee  of  $10  on 
first  entering  the  Institution.  This  entitles  him  to  membership 
till  he  completes  his  studies. 

Honorary  and  Prize  Scholars  pay  no  tuition  fee,  but  pay  all 
otofees. 

AQ  bills  due  the  University  must  be  paid,  and  the  Treasurer's 
leeapt  be  shown  to  the  Begent,  before  the  student  can  enter  the 
dttKB.  Students  boarding  in  University  Hall  will  be  required  to 
doDont  with  the  Steward  $10  each,  to  apply  on  their  board  bills 
ittLedoeeof  the  term. 

!Die  annual  expense  of  a  residence  at  the  University,  exclusive 
of  bods  and  dothic^,  will  be  nearly  as  follows: 

T^itiflBL,  rooa  rent,  and  incidentals,  from $84  50  to  $39  60 

BoodkHiU 108  00  to  126  00 

IvliDdfi^ts 10  60  to    15  60 

WtthiB^ticperdoxen 10  00  to     16  00 

ToU. tl68  00     $195  00 

Many  young  men  reduce  the  expense  to  within  $100  a  year,  and 
pij  this  by  their  labor  during  the  year.  It  ought  to  be  known 
^my  young  man  can  pay  his  way  through  coUege  who  is  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  an  education,  to  practice  steadily  the  virtues  of 
iDdoBtry  and  economy. 

GOVSBinCBKT. 

The  University  is  designed  for  men^  not  children^  and  its  gov- 
irnment  rests  in  an  appeal  to  the  manly  feeling  and  sense  of  honor 
of  its  students.  It  has  but  one  law,  and  that  is,  ^'  Do  sight." 
If  any  student  shall  show  himself  so  weak  or  corrupt  that  he  can 
not,  when  thna  treated,  refrain  from  vicious  conduct,  he  will  receive 
peraiission  to  leave  the  institution,  where  his  presence  can  only 
injure  others,  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  himself.    But  no 
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pains  will  be  spared  to  counsel  the  inexperienced,  to  admonish  the 
careless,  and  to  save  the  tempted.  Especially  will  it  be  an  object 
to  establish  and  maintain  that  high  toned,  refined,  and  honorable 
public  sentiment,  which  is  at  once  the  best  safeguard  against 
meanness  and  vice,  and  a  constant  inspiration  to  nobleness  and 
▼irtue. 

LITBBASY  SOOIETIBS. 

Two  Literary  societies  have  already  been  organized  by  the  stu- 
dents— the  Philomathean,  and  the  Adelphic — and  measures  are 
being  taken  by  each  to  secure  libraries. 

DONATIONS. 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  val- 
uable donations  to  the  University  : 

L.  YandeByde,  Calttmeti  1  set  reed  mats. 

Emerson  ft  Co.,  Rockford,  1  Jones^  hand  com  planter. 

Fuller,  Palmer  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  60  sash,  for  garden  use. 

B,  8.  Wheatley,  DuQuoin,  1  subsoil  and  garden  plow. 

Barlow,  Wood  ft  Co.,  Quincy,  1  VandiTer's  corn  planter,  with  driU  attaehmert. 

Furst  ft  Bradley,  Chicago,  1  walking  oultiyator. 

Olark  ft  Utter,  Bockford,  1  G^orham  seeder  and  cultirator  combined. 

Wm.  Lintoer,  Decatur,  1  form  pump. 

J.  J.  Inglehart,  Hatteson,  1  Granger  patent  rotating  harrow. 

Hibbard  ft  Finch,  Ohampaigo,  1  two-horse  oultirator,  Fraaier's  ptttent,  and  1 
Kalamazoo  three-horse  clevis. 

Bobert  Douglas,  Waukegan,  collection  evergreen  seeds. 

8.  Wilbur,  Momence,  duplicate  collection  flower  seeds. 

D.  M.  Ferry  ft  Oo  ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  collection  flower  and  garden  seeds,  also  1  pack- 
age Beh«r  wheat,  imported  from  Egypt. 

T.  W.  Lachore,  Blue  Island,  2  wheel  hoes. 

B.  Dornblazer,  Joliet,  1  Hoosier  riding  or  walking  cuHivator,  and  1  double  ahovel 
plough. 

J.  0.  Wilson,  Crete,  1  patent  rotary  harrow. 

Phcanix,  Bloomington,  100  rose  buBhea,  and  ooUection  of  flowering  shrubs  asd 
bedding  plants. 

Edgar  Banders,  Ohioago,  100  select  bedding  plants. 

P.  B.  Merevale,  Ohioago,  1  Allen's  Weeder,  1  hezamer  pronged  hoe. 

Joseph  Mainhofer,  Ottawa,  1  Messenger,  or  Gopher  cukivator,  with  extra  shares. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  1  Improved  P.  P.  plow. 

0.  M.  Bailsback,  Champaign,  800  select  green-house  and  bedding  plants. 

Jacob  Strayer  ft  Co.^  South  Bend,  Ind.,  I  8utesilia&  fsree  feeding  grain  drfll» 
grsM  sower  and  aurreyor. 
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fUrbtiiki,  Greealeaf  k  Ca,  Chicago,  1  let  of  grooer  icftleii  1  Ml  oonntor  todM 

ditcoimt  on  bay  scaIoSi  $75. 
H.  0.  Bector,  Champaign,  1  Blum's  patent  plow  and  enltiTator. 
IL  A.   &  J.   M.   Orarath,    Bloomington,    1  reTolring  eultirator  and  hilling 

machine. 
K.  Bonett,  Chicago,  1  model  atraw  rick,  with  yentilating  tnbe  for  preaarrlng  hkj 

or  grain,  and  moTable  roof. 
X.  Cochrane,  Architect,  1  line  colored  lithograph  of  new  State  CapitoL 


APPENDIX. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


MEMBERS  EX-OFnCIO. 


Hon.  Riohabd  J.  OaLEBBY,  Oovemor. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D.,  SwpH  of  PubUo  iMtruoHon. 
Hon.  a.  B.  MoOonnell,  President  State  Agriculturdl  Society. 
John  M.  Gbsgoby,  LL.  D.,  Hegent  of  University. 

MEMBERS  APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  SENATE. 


Name. 


Lamiwl  Allen 

Alexender  Bleekbim 

MaKm  BrmTmen 

A.  M.  Brown 

Bdwln  Lee  Brown . . . 
Hontlo  0.  Bnrduid. 

J.  0.  Boironglie 

Emery  Cobb 

J.  O.  Onnningbam  . . . 

M.  lb  Dnnlap 

Bamnel  Bdwirdfl 

WUlerd  C.  Flagg 

O.B.  GaloabA 

M.O.Ooltn 

DftTldfl.  Hammond.. 

*Geom  Harding 

B.S.Hajei 

J.P.Hongate 

John  8.  JTohnaQB 

Lather  Lawrence  .... 

baaoW.  Hahaa 

L.  B.  McMnrraj 

J.H.PickzeU 

Borden  Pallen 

Tbemaa  Quick 

J>  W.  Scrwgga  ..•••... 
tCharlea  &  Topping. 
JohnM.yattOaXa!T. 


DIatnek. 


8th  Oongraadonal 

9th  Congressional 

9d  Grand  Jodicial 

18th  CoogressioBal 

8d  OrandJadidal 

6th  Congroasional 

8d  Orana  Judicial 

8d  Grand  Jndldal 

9d  Grand  Jodicial 

7th  Congressional 

0th  Congreasional 

ISth  Congressional 

6th  Congrsssional 

10th  Congressional 

1st  Congnsaional 

8d  Grand  Jodicial 

8d  Grand  Jodicial 

11th  Congressional 

4th  Congressional 

9d  Congressional 

1st  Grand  Jodicial 

1st  Grand  Jodicial 

ad  Grand  Jodicial 

1st  Grand  Jodicial 

1st  Grand  Jodicial 

9d  Grand  Jodicial 

1st  Grand  Jodicial 

8d  Grand  Jodidal 


Post  Oflloe. 


Pekin 

Hacomb  

Spiingfleld 

vflURldge.... 

Oliicage 

Preepcrt 

Chicago 

ITmnV&a* 

Urbane 

Champaign .... 

LaMoCLle 

Alton 

Morris 

JackiOBTlIle... 

Sigln 

fSS 

Chicago ....... 

LooJsTble 

Warsawi 

Mt  Sterling... 

CentraUa 

Bflta 

Hari 

Centralia.. 

Irrington.t 

Champaign 

Anna 

Chicago... 


County. 


Taaewell 

HcDottougli.... 

Sangamon 

Polaski  

Cook 

Stephenson .... 

coiar 

Kankakao 

Champaign 

Champalg:n 

Boreao 

Madison 

Grondy 

Moigan • 

E^ane 

Edgar 

Cook 

Clay 

Hancock • 

Brown .  ........ 

Marlon 

BfBnghsin 

Maooq; 

Marlon 

Waahington.... 

Champaign 

Union 

Cook 


tBeaigned. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


?HniiT.— JOHN  1L  GBXGORT,  IX.  D. 

GonnFoaDniG  Bbcbr^t.— WILLARD  C.  FLAGO. 

faooBDDio  &BCSBTjunr.--JONATHAN  PERUM. 

rOHl)  W.  BUNK,  Springfield. 

r.  M.  Oregoiy,  «B  o^Mai  &  Oobb»  J.  0.  OumloghAiii,  M.  C. 
6^Dm,  L  B.  Mahftn,  B.  PuUec,  Thos.  Qaick,  J.  M.  YaoOsdell,  ^Geo.  Harding. 

Ammt  CanK]iilfaf.^Bmer7  Cobb,  J.  0«  CmmiDgham,  J.  H.  Flckrell,  H.  0.  Bnreh* 
■€,  *GcQ.  Harffing,  and  the  Regent. 

OmmHinom  Fae¥iiy  amd  8lmam.-~Th%  Regent,  N.  Batemaii,  M.  Brayman,  W.  0. 
Dagg.  &  8.  Hayes. 

Ambmq  GbrnmittM.— L.  W.  Lawrenoe,  &  Sdwardt»  0.*  a  Galnaha,  H.  0.  Bnrohard 

Am  Mm  nravft. 

OmmlHKimBmiadmg  and  OrcmiHb.^lL  G.  Goltra,  J.  0.  Oanninghaal,  J.  IL  Tan 
Oadeil,  J.  &  Jolmaon,  A.  B.  McConnell,  and  the  Regent. 

(hmmfitt  an  AffiieuUm^  2>9MD-teMnt— Thomas  Quick,  J.  H.  PiekreU,  L.  Allen,  A. 
Bhekbura,  L.  B.  NcMarraj. 

ftiiffte  M  HarHeuhmnl  JOipartmmL^B.  Fallen,  V.  L  Bnnli^,  W.  0.  Flagg,  0. 
RGafaidia,  Samuel  Bdwarda. 

Ommiftu  am  JMkmUa!  JOtparimmvL-^.  W.  Scraggi,  M.  0.  Goltra,  E.  L.  Brown, 
JL  K  YaaOadeU. 

OmmUUt  am.  JiiBkay  DtparimmiL'-'lL  Brayman,  T.  Qniok,  L.  W.  Lawrenoe,  M .  L 
Dmlapi 

fliiiiiiffuu  on  lAnay  mtd  (Mmd.^Th9  Regent,  W.  0.  Flagg,  N.  Batemaa,  A.  M. 
Bkown,  J.  &  Johnaon. 


OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


JOHN  M.  ORfiGORT,  LL.  D.. 

MGKlfT  AMD  PR0FK880B  OV  PBILOSOPBT. 

WILUi^M  M.  BAKER,  A.  IL, 
PBomnoR  or  bmoueh  languaob  and  literatusk,  ard  iritructoe  nr  matubai 

pfiiLosorar. 

GEORGE  W.  ATHERTON.  M.  A,, 

PROFEMOR  op  HUTORT  ard  0OCUL  8GIXR0R,  AND  IRWRUCBOR  Of   LAVHT. 

J.  W.  POWELL,  M.  A., 
PR0PE880R  or  Natural  hibtort  and  QB0ZX>crT. 

WILL  ARD  P.  BLISS,  M.  A., 

PROPBBSOR  OP  AORICULTURB,   AND  INBTRUCtOR  IN  PRBNCfl^ 

A.  P.  S.  STTTART.  M.  A., 

PROPB880R  OP  TBBORBTICAL  AND  APPLIBD  OBBMnflnr. 


^PROFESSOR  OP  MATBBlfATICB. 

THOMAS  J    BtJRRILL, 

AB818TANT  PR0PX880R  OP  NATURAL  BOlBNOB. 

COL.  S.  W.  SHATTUOK,  If.  A., 

ABStBTAMT  PROPBflSOR  OP  MATHEMATICS,   AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  MtLITART   TACRQi. 

JONATHAN  PERI  AH, 

BEAD  PARMER  AND  SUPBRINTENOENr  OP  PRACTICAL  AORICULTURB. 

OAPT.  EDWARD  SCHNEIDER, 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  BOOK  KEEPINO  AND  IN  GERMAN. 

NON-EESIDENT  PROFESSORS. 

JOHN  A.  WARDER,  H.  D.,  CiNoiNNAtt, 
lbotURBr  on  tboetablb  phtbioloot  and  pruit  QROwnro. 

EDWARD  EGGLESTON,  M.  A.,  Chioaoo, 

LECTURER  ON  ENOLIBH  LITERATURI. 


*Ttm1fnittammlbSp  if  eRp«etod  to  b«  HDcd  tmiwdltfly. 


CATALOGUE  OP  STUDENTS- 


SPRmO  TERM  Oi*  1868. 


KphPhujbt?  Abbott. 

BmjUIM 

QnkiUiivdAllaid. 
VAvCtetoiAhrvrd. 
BwMBMky 

■Btot  Oite  Bvbcr  . 

lUte 

ThaMgJifladrt  Burwash. . 

JoteVlAarRMtj 

tar  fMokfc  CmIj 

ColambU..., 

CniTiie  ... 

Daro 

._  — ^DstUi 

g^ftpetter  Dols 

»nmiKtoB 

5^QiiM7BBWfBon 

giHtiABtdn  FallB 

Hlh  Fl— wiy        .......... 

f^tteOwe 

•"■■AeBexcr  Gnham 

w^vP^Jton  Onham .... 

MtiHeiiiyHaU 

iraiiB  Tovmeiid  Haaier . . 

Bei fkvette Hatch  ...     ... 

aod Bcooka  Haaard .... 

KirfoB  IHnkUn  Klikpatrick 

neodoK  JaSna  Kraft 

w  WlBiield  Lawrer 

JBHpk  Kirk  Lore 

«*■£!  Kewum  Matthewa  . . 

•MtphJudacni  McClain 

MhiBoTe^Nodbie 

^Marriian  Pancake 

^jkaJoditta  Pariah 

Vniey  LaBMn  Pazk 
9>)vlBKbeneserPai 
Joha  Chartofl  Patton 

CtekLewtoPanon 

Wimeld  Scott  Phmall 

Ullttd  Vnimore  PotieriMd 
JUoi^liiw  lafaxette  Badar . 
toga  lUctiB  SaadAlL . . .  • 


Oantralk. 
tTrbaaa... 
Boaaclara. 


Chanpolgii...., 

Rantonl 

Kankakee 

ChampalKB...., 
Cbampnign  .... 
Champaign.... 

Golcomda 

C?hampaign 

Champaign  T^ 
Champaign  T*p 

Urhana 

Champaign .... 

ChaaqMklgn 

tJrbana.. 

Urbaaa 

Freeport. 

Mattoon 

Phllo 

Champaign .... 

0rbaaa 

SooUi 

tTrbana. 

Oalena. 


Champaign 

DanTMle 

Champaign 

BHTena'ftilli... 
Lrnden 


Champaign 
Bellev^e.... 

Freeport 

Sidney 

Maaon 

TTrbana 

Champaign . . 
Mahomet . . . , 
Raleigh....  , 

TTrbana 

Phlfe 

Pazton 

BanTllle...., 
Charleaton... 

Sidney , 

Charleaton... 
TeUowhaad. 


KarloB 

Chi 
Bardln. 

Piatt 

Champaign 

Champaign ..«.. 

Kankakee  

Champaign  ..... 
Champa'gn  ..... 

Champaign 

Pope , 

Champaign.... 
Champaign  .... 
Champaign.... 
Champaign..... 
Champaign . . . . , 
Champaign..... 
Champaign.... 
Champaign  .... 
Stephenaon.... 

Colea 

Champaign  .... 
Champaign  .... 
Champaign  .... 

TTnlon 

Champaign   . . . 

JoDarieaa 

Champaign.... 

Vermilion 

Champaign .... 

Hcflenry 

Whiteclde 

Champaign.... 

St.  Cltir 

Stephenaon .... 
Champaign .... 

Bfllngham 

Champaign.... 
Champaign . .  . 
Champaign  .... 

Salioe 

Champaign 

Champaign .... 

Ford 

Vermltton 

Colea 

Champaign.... 
Colea 


Ratlvttr. 


ininola 

Indiana...... 

Umm 

nilnol 

Canada  B 

Indiana..  .••• 

Indiana 

nilnoia 

Ohio 

nilnola 

New  York.... 

Canada B 

Canada B 

ininota 

Ohio 

nUnoU 

Indiana  .«•..• 
niinoU  ....... 

riinoU 

niinola 

B.  JerMT..... 

Maaa 

KentnclEy 

Conn 

Illlnoii 

nilnola 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Indiana .. ...« 

lUlnola 

nUnoJa.. 

nilnola 

miDola 

BlinoU 

Ohio 

Indiana, 
niinoigi! !'.!!]! 
New  x  ork .... 

niinola 

nilnola   

Ohio 

Maaa 

Ollnola 

niinola 

nilnola 

Penn 

SSSCr.:::: 
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OATALOGUB  OF  STTTDBNTS.— oonniuxD. 


Imm  Stiurt  Baymond 

?nme  Albert  ItolM 

Bteplien  AfexyRernolds  . .. 

Samuel  Barfaart  lUgg 

Oslas  Riley 

James  Simpson  Bomlne. . . . 

Beaben  Roaffhton 

Albert  Russell 

Xdnr  Sawyer 

Lather  Edgar  Shimi 

Wilbur  Thomas  Shlnn 

Howard  SilTor 

Charles  Wallace  SIlTer 

Albert  Alexander  Snelling  . 
Henry  Aognstos  Staples. . . . 

Thomas  Stoddert 

James  BuTid  Swearingen ., 

John  Lewis  Taylor 

Irring  TerwIUltrer 

Samnel  West  Thompson  . .. 

Irvrln  Bedell  Towle 

JohnR.  Trevett , 

Samnel  Thompson  Weber., 
Bamnel  Jndson  Westlake .. 
Jacob  Norton  Wharton. . . . . 
Samnel  Weaver  White .. .  . 
James  Alexander  Williams. 
Paul  Way  Woody   


Champaign. 
BelleTUle.. 
Belyidere . . . 
Chamimlgn . 
Urbana . . . . . 
Urbsna .... 
Rantoal...., 
Urbana.... 
Tiskilwa... 
Urbana.... 
Urbsna.... 

Urbana 

Urbana..... 
Kinmondy . 
Suringflefd. 
Charleston. 
Champaign 
Urbana.... 
BelTidere.. 
Homer...  . 
Urbana .... 


Champaign 

Ralei^.... 

Springfield. 

Bement . . . . 

Paxton.... 

Urbana . . . . , 

Champaign, 


Champaign. 
StClairT... 

Boone  

Champaign. 
Champaign , 
Champaign, 
Champaign. 
Champaign . 
Bnrean.... 
Champaign . 
Champaign . 
Champaign. 
Champaign. 
Marion  ...., 
Sangamon . 

Coles 

Champaign. 
Champaign 

Boone , 

Champaign 
Champaign, 
Champaign , 

Saline 

Sangamon . 

PiaS 

Ford 

Champaign 
Champaign. 


Hattritj. 


Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin. 

Penn 

Illinois  ...  . 

Illinois 

Wngland .... 

Illinois 

niinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Ohio 

N.  Hamp  ., 

Maine 

Hlhiois 

Illinois ..  .. 

Ohio 

Illinois  ..  .. 

II?«nols 

KewTorfc.. 

nUnois 

Illinois 

liUnols 

Fenn.  •  .... 

Ohio 

lUlcois 

Indiana.... 


Total  number  of  stndenta t 


Vtom  Champaign  connty 46   From  Stephenson  oooaty 


it 

Coles 

u 

l« 

Boone 

M 

il 

Ford 

M 

<• 

Kankakee 

•t 

Marlon 

•  t 

Scott 

M 

St.  Clair 

•« 

ai 

Saline 

4 

i 

s 

% 

% 
% 

s 


k< 


Vermflion 

*<    Bnreau 
Bfflngham 
Hardhi 
JoDaTiess 
McHeniy 

•*    Pope 

»*    Union 

*'    WbitesldM 


M 
il 
tl 
•4 


It 
«• 
.» 
•I 
<l 
»• 
M 
•I 
II 


.   t 

.  1 
.1 
.  I 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
-     t 


CATALOGDE  OF  UBBAItT  ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 


APRILL  8,   18S8. 


nthi  of  tMHita. 


War  for  tlM  Daloo— WUtner,  7ol.  1 

naldstCiDW — PolUrd 

laBil>  ot  Uw  Aimj  of  Uie  Comlwiliiia. 

BiKoa  ot  the  PsnnnlTUiU  Rceerre  Oorp*. . . 

McInludi'aBookatliidluis 

tuir  BlMorj  ol  Mkhino— Shaldoo. 

hoicott'B  Cooqnuii  of  I>ern 
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TiUM  of  Books.  -^Q 


HnroxT  asv  BioaBAPor— Conttnaed: 

The  Pictorial  History  of  BngUmd.  with  Index 

Smyth's  Lectares  on  Modem  Hisiory-^Bd.  Sparks 

Bawllnaon's  Herodotns 

Memoirs  of  Napoleon^is  Oourt  and  Family— Ddosse  D^Abrantes. 

Hisiory  of  Finance— White  

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France--Sir  J.  Stephen 

History  of  France— Mtchelet 

History  of  France,  1661  to  1T10— Martin 

Historr  of  Ten  Tears,  1890  to  1840— Lonls  Blanc 

Tillers^  French  RoTOlation 

Joseph  the  Second  and  His  Court— Mnhlbach 

History  of  the  Bighteeath  Century— Sehloeser 

History  of  Germany— Kohlrausch 

Philip  the  Second— Prescott 

Bobertaon's  Charles  the  Fifth— Prescott 

History  of  CiYlllsation  In  Bngland— Buckle 

Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle 

Queens  of  Bnj2:land. 


History  of  Bngland— Macauley 

History  of  the  Pour  Georges— Smncker 

Constitutional  History  of  jBnffUmd—Hallam 

The  English  Constitution— Creaky 

Hume*s  History  of  Bngland 

History  of  Cirliiaatlon^-jOnizot 

Pronde's  History  of  Bngland 

Confidential  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  with  his  Brother  Joseph. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages 

History  of  Henry  the  Flftb— Towle 

History  of  Bome-^Amold 

Digest  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History— Dew 

Adams^  Roman  Antiquities 

Life  andLettersof  Cicero 

BoswelPs  Johnson 

Life  of  Cicero— Forsyth 

Lives  of  the  British  Historians 

Life  of  Carl  mtter-^Oage 

Jules  Cesar.— by  Napoleon 

LItos  and  Times  of  the  Chief  Justices— Flanders 

JMb  and  Thnes  of  John  Milt  on— Masson 

A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land— DnChatllu 

LlTingstone's  Travels  and  Researches  in  Sonth  AMca 

Monasteries  of  the  Bast— Onnon 

Qeneral  Qaribaldi— Autobiography. 

Leo  Tenth;  Life  and  Pontiflcate-^Bosco 

Letters  firom  Spain— Bryant 

Letters  fhmi  Swltserland— Prime 

Junluft— the  Maek  of  Lord  Chatham— W.  D 

Junius— Woodfall 

Lieut.  Oen.  Scott— Autobiography 

NsTal  Life— Tiieut  Lynch 

Amos  Lawrence— Dianr  and  Correspondence 


Uteraiy  LIf e  of  J .  K .  Paulding 

The  Chaplains  and  Clersy  of  the  Revolutkn— Headley 

Life  of  Be^J.  Silliman- Fisher 

Life  of  Washington— Bdward  Brerett. 

Frmnols  Wayland ;  Memoir  of  Life  and  Labors— by  his  sons. . . 

Archibald  Alexander;  Ufe-^.  W.  Alexander 

living  Orators  In  Am*'rica— Msgoon 

Land  and  Lee— W.  Cotton 

Three  Tears  in  California— W.  Colton 

Sea  and  Sailor- W.  Colton 

To  Cuba  and  Back— Dana 

Temperance  Recollections ;  Autobiography— Mardi 

Jefferson's  Complete  Works 

Life  of  Horace  Mann 

Demooraoy  In  America— DeToqoevllle 

History  of  the  Rebellion ;  its  Authors  and  Caasas-^ddings. 

The  Gnat  Rebelllon-J.T.Headlcy .T?.. 

Army  of  the  Potomac— 8  win  ton 

Henry  Clay ;  Life  and  Speeches— XaUory 

Last  Tears  of  Henir  Clay— Colton 

John  Randolph;  Life 

Planting  and  Training  of  ttie  Christian  Chuidik-JTeander. . . . 

Hiatory  of  the  Christun  Church— SohafT. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church— DaHass 

Bcoleiiiastlosl  History— Maish 
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Tlflea  of  Books. 


AnoxT  ^m  BuMmAFBT— OoQtIniied: 

Student's  Hlitory  of  France... 

nwStadeat's  flame 

nw  Student's  Gfbbon 

Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece 

Uddell^s  History  of  Borne 

Ifaniu]  ot  Aneient  History— Schmitz 

xilb  mnd  Bpietles  of  St.  Paal-^onybeer  and  Howsan. 

QncsUons  to  BeclMiastlcal  History— Bmerson 

Oiailes  Xn— Par  Voltaire 

life  of  oar  Lord^Andrews 

Hirtorj  of  Uie  Apostdlc  Cbarch^-Scliair. « 


Saurml  Hlatoiyof  Kew  York 

O  -oloctcal  Surrey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota—Owen. . . 
CbesBwry,  aa  applied  to  tlie  Arts  and  Munuikctores — Mnspratt. 

Maamakof  North  Amerlca^-Baird , 

Birds  of  Korth  Amerlcar-Baird,  Cassln  and  Law 

SfrteraofGeologT- Dr.  Ure 

Prindpiesof  Geology— LyeU 

HjBcralocT— Dann 

Orfsin  ofSpecies— HazlsT 

XxBdfai  Nature-Clark 

Btnetarf*  of  Animal  Llfe-^Agassix 

Animal  Kingdom— Cnrler 

Gregory^  Organic  Cbemlstry— Sanders 

Gfegory^  Inorganic  Chemistry— Sanden 

OonclKMoglcal  lian  oal— So  werby 

FUloeophyof  the  Mechanics  of  Natnre— Allen 

MaCaorology  and  Tables— Loomis 

PhislologTof  Man— Flint 

Berth  ana  Man-^niot 

Pte-AdamlteEarthr-Harrls 

BeUglon  and  Chemistry— J.  P.  Cook. 


No. 
Vola. 


tl 


Chemistry  and  Blectilclty— Rolfe  and  Olllet. 

fliisloIogT  and  Health— Jarrls 

Trxt  Bo3e  on  PhTslolqgy— Draper 

Baees  of  the  Old  World— Brace 


itodyorArt— Dwlght    .■ 

Mechanical  Theory  of  Storms— Basnett 

Msnnal  of  the  Fine  Arts— Huntington 

Ancient  Llteratare  and  Art— Sears,  Bdwards  and  Felton. 

Cheuilstt  J  of  Common  Life— Johnston 

Lsctorea  on  Natural  History— Chadboorne 

Mn's  FlAoe  in  Nature— Hozley 

Pbpslar  Aatrooomy— Profc  Mitchell 

AstNoomy  of  the  Blblt»— Prot  Mitchell 

Pia»^tary  and  Stellar  Worlds— Prof.  Mitchell 

nyiMogT  of  Common  Lilb— Lewes 

AoDoal  of  SdentUc  Discorery,  18fi0  to  1887- Wells 

My  Sdioola  and  Schoolmasters— Hnch  Miller 

Foot  Printa  of  the  Creator— Hugh  Miller 

Old  Brd  Sandstone— Hugh  Miller 

Teethnony  of  the  Bocks— Hugh  MlUer 

Pbpolar  OeologT— Hugh  Miller 

^dopedln  of  Geography— CaOioott 

Knowledge  is  Power— Knleht 

Plurality  of  Worlds— Intrbdnoed  by  Bdward  Hitchcock. . . 

•teithsoolanBeports  1868-4^18641^  and  1866-6 

Heat  a  Mods  rflfotton , 

Cofdlatton of  Forces , « ..•«««• 


The  Bo<^  of  the  Garden— Mcintosh 

Loodon^  Hortiealtnrlst 

Xioodoii's  TUlA  Gardener 

T^  Horse— Yonatt 

Diestrated  Horse  Doctor— Mayhew 

Agrlcnitaral  Chemistiy— Dary 

wutels  Farriery— Bosaer 

Yoaatton  Sheep 

North  AsMtlca:  Us  Agriculture  and  Climate— Bussell. 

MIchlgat.  Board  of  AgrieoUure,  1866 

Bepen  DeparlnsflBt  of  Agtleultiira,  1866   INe  copies. . . 
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Titles  of  Books.  J*] 

Vol 


AoBiovLTUBA^L— Contfaiaed : 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres 

Sssays — Agrlcnltaral  and  literary— Gray 

Bnral  ChemiBtry—Solly 

Wet  Days  at  Bdgwwood— D.  O.  Mitchel 

American  FrnitBook— Cole 

Airricultnral  Chemistry  and  Geology— Johnston 

Sorgho  and  Imphee— toe  New  Sugar  Oanes— Olcott 

Western  Froit  6ook— Hooper 

Bnral  Studies— D.  G.  Mitchell 

Land  Dralnaee— Klippart 

Ht*dges  and  B?ergreens— Warder « 

flonpy  Bee— Langstroth 

HnlshonBees , 

The  Wheat  Plant ;  its  Culture,  etc.-nKlippart 

Organic  Chemistryof  Agrlculturr  and  Pnysiology— liebig. 

Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry— Liehlg 

Insects  Ii^urtous  to  Vegetauon— Harris 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants— Flint 

Beport  Department  of  Agriculture,  1864^7 

HilchCows 

American  Poultry 


•QsHZKAi  LiTSBATuma: 

New  American  CydopedlA 

Annual  Cyclopedia 

Cyclopedia  of  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts-^wine. 

Spectator 

wedgewood's  Btymolofiy-— Marsh 

BnglTsh  Literature  and  Languat;*— Craik 

Modern  Philology— B.  W.  Dwight 

Cyclopedia  of  literature  and  the  Fine  Arts— Bipley  A  Taylor. 

Cowper's  Wrrks 

Milton's  Works 

Pope's  Works 

Scott's  Works 

Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works 

Modem  British  Bssayists 

Bthical  and  Physiological  Inqniries— Dana 

Beyertes  of  a  Bachelor— D.  CF.  Mitchell 

Paris  in  America>~LaBoulHye 

Dream  Life— D.  G.  Mitchell 

Literature  of  Europe— HaUam 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects— Holland 

Letters  to  the  Joneses— Holland 

Kathrina— Holland 

Gold  Foil— HoUand 

Lessons  in  Lifo— Holland 

Tltcomb's  Letters— Holland 

Bitter  Sweet— Holland. 


Art  of  Bxtempore  Speaking— Bautain 

Amenities  of  Literature— D'Lffaeli 

Macaulay's  Bssays 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Bssays— Carlyle. 

Charles  Lamb's  Works 

Dies  Boreales.  byC.  North— J.  Wilson 

Harold  (Vol.  in— B.  Bulwer  Lytton 

The  Last  of  the  Bannis— B.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Thirty  Poems— two  copies— Bryant 

Bryant's  Poems— Bryant 

Brvantp-Bryant 

Dante— Botta. 


CmlBe  of  the  Betsey— Hugh  Miller 

Tales  and  Sketches— Hugh  Miller 

Miscellaneous  Bssays— Hugh  MOler 

First  Impressions  of  Bnsrland— Hugh  MDler 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects— Froode 

Man  and  Nature— C.  P.  Marsh 

Lectures  on  the  Bnglish  Language— C.  P.  Marsh. 
Appleton's  Cyclooedia  of  Drawmg— Worth<'n  . . , 

Korris*  Poems— G.  P.  M 

DeQuincy*s  Writings 

Plato— Translated 

Quarterly  Beview 

North  American  BsTlew— 18M  to  1800 

Biy  Path— HoUand 
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TItiM  of  Books.  No 

Volt. 


L  LiTB&ATirKS— Continned: 


Mfa0  Oabert^s  Cftreer— Holland. 
A  Completo  Mannai  of  Snglidi  Uteratnra— Shaw,  Smith  •nd  Tnckeiman. 
BalwerLyttOD. 


jB  in  Bkignpl^  and  Crlticiam— BaTse. 

'"in... 


Hittory  of  tlie  Kngllah  Langoage— Mail 


Pnodfcal  Afltranomj— Loomla 

Ttreacbo  on  AfltronomT— Loomia 

AatrakOBBy— .Bolfe  *  Uiliet 

OBi2!a«8  of  AatroDomj— Harvekel 

BaaanU  of  AflCronomy-^B  -ockleabj 

Aaa]7tical  OtHimotrj  and  Calcalna— Loomia. 
Analytleal  Geometry  and  Ca)enlaa-J>aTlea. . 

IWniipnfw  of  Algobm    Tioowla 

OroBMtry — ^Loomia 

TrifOBOBetfy— .Loonla 


Pinaratorr  Lotln  Proaa  Book— Hanaon. 

U&Graminmi—Bumon  A  Morrla 

latlaLeaeoBo—Manli*  Bullion 

Ottto. • 

Qeero  de  OOciaB  Orations. 


indd't  LaHs  Prose  Composition— Spenosr. 
tnfkis— Orasby 


tas  CartioB  Bi 


ta.< 

Tae&w' Germnnln  and  AgricoU 

Ttdtne' Histories 

BiDd  Book  of  I^tiii  Poetry— Hanaon  M  Bolfe. 


XwMphnp'a  Cyclopedia. 


Xeaopboa'i  Anabasia— flrat  throe  booka-^Bolae. 

Qst^QfaaatMr — Crosby 

Onek  Prose  Composition— Boise 

B^OBYQreek  Grammar— Kendrlck.... 

^bnQic^BoolE — Harkseaa 

Yt&ortipoiagjftndCrlto— Tyler 

gra«tl*?MM    Crosby 

GferkTa^s-Croeby 

6f«ek  G-nmnr Hadley. 


^Ottde  Fie  .ch  Beader— Collon. 

Jfrntmarj  French  Reader— I>e/lTaa 

CsirissJ  French  Beader— DeFlras 

wvXeth'jdln  Frenr-b— Keetel 

£*woantaUe— ValameDeStael 

Fmtfc  Grammar — LeDm. 

mA  Beider— LeDro 

^oeb  F«b!e»— XeDrn 

''nacb  Reader — ^Mai^ill 

JbSern  French  Header— Bowlan 

Cmptete  French  Class  Book— VanNoman 

WTBia  Orammar— Ahn 

^vdeal  German  Grammar— Bichhoni 

BeaeBtary  German  Grammar— Worman 

GemnBeader — Ochlshlager 

^Icn&an  Oranunar— Peiasner 

Bemeota  of  Rhetoric— Whately 

Aetorlc— Boyd 

Be»9t  Progress  of  Aetronomr- Loomls    

waeata  of  Hatnral  Philosophy- Bolfe  A  Qillot. 

AStarxl  Phfloaophy— ChiackenboeB 

Honaa  FhyaloiM[y — Hooker 

Mioerilcnsy  mnd  Geology— Hooker 

Mtenu  of  Geology-^t.  John 

BatvaJ  Hlrtory— Hooker 

Tm  Book  on  Chemistry— Draper 

nitcipiesof  Chemistry— J.  A.  Porter 

Tooaan'sNewChemiatry..... 


^toOidoi'sWanifus 

Icy  to  Bharwood*s  On^&s  Khm. 
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Titles  of  BoolA  ^S 


SDVOATioiiAi^-Continiied : 

Blementary  Algebn^BaTlM 

UnlTenlty  Algebra— Dftrles 

Sarrejinff— DflTlei 

Logic  of  Mathematics— DatIm 

Outlines  of  Muthematics—Daviefl 

DictionaiT  of  Mathematics— Daries  A  Peck 

Analytical  and  Practical  BngUsh  Qrammar  and  Introdaction-^allian. 

Higher  Arithmetic— Schuyler : 

Umyerslty  Arithmetic— Dayies 

Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry— DaTles 

Elements  of  Logic— whately 

Principles  of  ZoolofiT—Agasflia  and  Gould 

Course  of  Ancient  Geography— Schmidt 

Manual  of  Ancient  Geography— Schmita 

Common  School  Geography-^uiot 

Classical  Atlas— Long 

UniTenal  AUss— Mitchell 

Normal  Methods  of  Teaching— Holbrook 

Boads  and  Bailroade-4}Illespie 

History  of  Education— FhilODlbllns 

Palmer's  Bookkeeping 

Bpien'  A  Snrrenne's  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary 

I«atiu-English  Dictionary— Bullion , 

FowIer'slBnglish  Grammar 

Cushlng's  Manual 

Virgil's  .Aneid— Vrieie 

Natural  Philosophy— Draper 

Natural  Pliilosophy— Hooker 

Natural  Philosophy— Loomls • 

DsTies' Legendre 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 

Geographical  Stndies— Bitter 


Principles  of  Biology— Herbert  Spencer 

Culture  Demanded,  by  Modem  Uie— Tonmans 

Lectures  on  the  True,  Beautlfhl  and  Qoodr-Ooosin. 

Biographical  History  of  Philosophy— Lewes 

History  of  Modem  Fhilosophy-JCousin. 


Cousin's  Elements  of  ^ychology-JSd.  Henry 

PhllosophT  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton— Wight 

Metaphysics  and  Logio— Lectures  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton , 

History  of  the  InductiTc  Sciences— Wheweli , 

Dymond^s  Essays  on  Morality 

Mutory  of  Philosophf— Schwegler's— Seelye , 

Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy— Winalow 

Intellectual  Philosophy— Wayland ,. , 

History  of  Eationalism— Hnnt , 

History  of  Free  Thought— Farrar , 

Elements  of  Morality— Whewell 

Paley's  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy 

Intellectual  Philosophy— Alden 

Beoent  British  Philosophy— Masson 

Moral  Philosophy— J.  B.  Boyd 

Prolegomena  Logic*— Mansel 

Influence  of  the  History  of  Science,  etc.  (Lecture)— WlieweU 

Social  Statics— H.  Spencer 

Moral  Science— Warland 

Lectures  on  Moral  Seienc»— Hopkins 

Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  ChrUttanity— Fisher 

Natural  Theology— President  Chadboume 

Limits  of  Beliglotts  Thought— Hansel 

Butler's  Analogy— Ed.  Crooks 

Liber  Ubrorum 

Hu^ Miller's  Headshlpof  Christ 

Crinca),  Doctrinal  and  uomOerical  Commentaries  on  New  Testament— Lsnge. 

Oulaofs  MeditaUons  on  Christianttgr 

Natu  ra  and  the  Su  pematuni— Busnnell 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching— Page 

The  Teacher  and  the  Pareat^^orthcnd 


Law  avn  PoLrnos;  .       , 

Science  of  GoTemment-^Alden .. 

IntematioBal  Law— Woolsey 

Story  on  the  OoostitutioB J       ' 
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TUlM  of  Booki.  j  ^ 


Iav  jj»  VmxBtm—CaaiaBatd'. 


OattoB'f  PttbUc  Beonomy 


It, 
TliniKniw'i  CommenttrlM 


PtteeipiM  of  PoUdcftl  IcoBoaiT— Mill § 

tal  Lah^— .Biysnt  and  BtrmUon I 

Select  SpeeelMS i  l 

and  AcBeattre  DoeuBantt,  Broorts,  etc I  «i 

ArehlTes  end  Sute  PsMn ,  ft 

of  the  Pfttent  Ofllce-48<fiMk^ i  « 

Globe '  • 


H^Mbcr  of  ▼oJaneB l,on 


ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURE. 


In  view  of  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees, 
upon  their  first  organization,  the  Oorresponding  Secretary  under- 
took to  gather  together,  hj  circalars,  such  an  amount  of  scientific 
and  practical  information  as  might  giye  to  this  first  report  a  direct 
economical  value  to  farmers  and  others  into  whose  hands  it  might 
come.    With  this  intent  the  following  circular  was  issued : 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

OmCI  OORBBSPONDINa  glC&ITA&T,  BOABO  OF  TRUSTKBS, 

Alton,  Dm.  1, 1867. 
Dear  Sib: 

In  order  to  obtain  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trosteea  of  the  Illinois 
Indastrial  University  reliable  statements  of  the  results  of  the  experience  and  obaer- 
Tation  of  practical  farmers  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  the  following  queries  are 
addressed  to  yourself  and  others,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  find  it  conrenient  to 
communicate  any  information  you  may  possess  upon  one  or  more  of  the  topici 
named,  as  well  as  concerning  any  other  subjects  that  you  may  deem  of  value  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  State. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  Report,  in  which  we  wish  to  embody  your  suggeatloiiB, 
will  be  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the  State ;  and  we  hope  that  you 
and  others  will  avail  yourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  improve  the  methods  of  agri- 
culture by  a  wide  distribution  of  the  practices  of  our  best  farmers. 

Address,  W.  0.  Flaoo,  Car.  See.,  Alton. 

J.  M.  6REG0RT,  iZtgrni. 

1.  What  is  the  location  of  your  farm  by  section,  township  and  range ;  its  distance 
from  market  town  or  shipping  point  ? 

2.  Character  of  surface  soil,  as  to  depth,  color  and  consistency;  of  subsoU, 
whether  clay,  sandy,  or  gravelly :  natural  growth,  whether  prairie  or  forest^  with 
varieties  of  plants  and  trees  growing  spontaneously. 

S.  Number  of  acres  in  your  farm :  number  in  cultivation :  number  in  woodland 
or  wild  pasture :  division  of  fields :  rotation  of  crops  f 

4.  When  was  your  farm  first  put  in  cultivation :  kind  of  crops  taken  off:  to  what 
extent  does  the  soil  seem  exhausted  by  cultivation :  have  yon  used  manurei,  and,  it 
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io,  with  what  resoltfl:  your  experience  in. deep  ploughing,  and  its  effect  on  soil  and 
crops :  best  plows  or  other  implements  for  breaking  up  ground. 

ft.  Obasses,  Clotbbs,  sto. — What  do  jou  find  most  suitable  rarieties  for  pastures 
and  meadows:  mode  of  seeding  and  quantity  sown  per  acre:  largest  and  average 
yields  of  meadow  lands :  ayerage  number  of  liye  stock  of  di^erent  sorts  pastured 
per  acre:  experience  in  top-dressing  meadows  and  its  effects:  stage  of  growth  at 
which  grasses,  etc.,  are  best  cut  for  hay :  implements  preferred  for  hay-making. 

6.     Gbaihb. — ^Best  Tarieties  of  corn,  wheat  (fall  or  spring),  oats,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, etc,  that  haye  been  tried  in  your  neighborhood :  the  best  time  and  method 
of  preparing  ground  for  each  of  the  small  grains:  time  and  method  of  planting  or 
sowing:    drills,  sowing  machines  or  planters  that  you  haye  tried  and  found  best: 
best  harrows  and  rollers:  cultiyation  of  corn,  with  the  kind  of  implements  used : 
experience,  if  any,  in  cultiyating  wheat  by  horse-hoe,  or  otherwise :  time  of  cutting 
npeora:  method  and  implements:  time  of  cutting  small  grains :  reaper  or  header 
employed :  practice  in  shocking,  stacking  or  putting  small  grains  in  barn :    largest 
and  ayerage  yield :  insects  and  diseases,  and  methods  of  subduing  them. 

7.  Boot  Gbops. — Best  yarieties  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  and 
carrots:  time  and  method  of  preparing  ground:  mode  of  planting,  method  and 
means  of  cultiyation :  largest  and  ayerage  yield :  methods  of  digging  and  keeping: 
eosi  and  yalue  as  compared  with  grain  crops  for  feeding :  insects  and  diseases. 

8.  LxouMES. — Best  yarieties  of  peas  and  beans :  their  management :  cost  and 
yalue  as  feed  crops. 

9.  TxxTiLX  Plants. — ^Tour  experience  with  flax,  hemp  and  cotton:  best  yarieties, 
■ethod  of  planting,  cultiyating,  etc. :  yalue  as  a  farm  crop. 

10.  Gbounp  Plants. — ^Pumpkins,  squashes,  watermelons,  etc. :  management,  cost 
and  yalue  as  a  field  crop :  insects  and  diseases. 

11.  KscBLLANXous. — Hops,  tobscco,  broom  com,  sorghmn,  onions,  chlccoiy: 
growth,  management  and  yalue  as  farm  crop. 

12.  Orchabd  Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries :  preferred  yarieties  for 
yarioos  purposes:  preparation  of  ground:  planting,  cultiyation  and  pruning:  gath- 
ering aod  keeping  of  fruit:  packing  for  market:  fruit  houses  and  cellars:  yalue  of 
orchard  products  as  a  farm  crop :  insects  and  diseasea 

13.  Small  Fruits. — Grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries:  yarieties  preferred :  mode  of  preparing  ground :  planting,  cultiyation, 
pruning,  draining  and  gathering :  yalue  as  a  farm  crop :  insects  and  diseases. 

14.  Woodlands  and  Timbir  Plantations. — Experience  in  forestry:  in  manage- 
nent  of  woodlands,  or  in  growing  timber  trees  from  seeds  or  young  trees :  yalue  as 
a  crop  and  as  shelter  for  crops  and  animals. 

15.  Liyx  Stock. — Cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  swine;  breeds  preferred :  breed- 
ing of  each :  rearing  and  training :  dairy  management :  fattening  of  animals :  wool 
growing :  management  of  manures :  diseases. 

16.  OmxB  BoMisTio  Anrniuk — Poultry,  bees,  silkworms,  etc:  best  breeds: 
rearing  and  management:  diseases. 

17.  Rural  ABOHinKnruiRB,  XTa— -Houses,  bams,  (for  hay  and  grain  and  different 
Idnds  of  stock,)  root  and  fhiit  houses,  etc. :  the  materials  preferred ;  best  arrange- 
BiDt  for  economy  of  labor  and  oomfort. 
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18.  Fbvcss. — M atertal  preferred :  ooit  per  rod,  and  eost  of  keeping  op  bedge, 
board  and  rail  fences :  yalue  of  hedges  for  protection :  is  it  cheaper  to  fence  out 
stock  than  to  keep  them  up  f 

19.  Capital  per  acre  required  for  good  farming  f 

Thirty-foar  answers  were  received,  which  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  latitude,  beginning  with  the  northernmost  counties,  for 
facility  in  comparing  the  opinions  of  those  in  the  same  latitndo. 

Answers  were  received  from  the  following  persons : 

£.  Moss,  Belvidere,  Boone  county ;  Geo.  Chaffee,  Belvidere,  Boone  county  ;     K. 
A.  McConnel,  Richmond,  McHenry  county ;  Asa  Baley,  Lindenwood.  Ogle  covmiy  ; 
Silas  Reynolds,  Aurora,  Kane  county ;  D.  C.  Scofield,  ElgaL,  Kane  oounty ;    Joaeph 
Tefft,  Elgin,  Kane  county  ;  H.  Pierce,  Moline,  Rock  Island  oounty ;  Jacob  Schoasr 
leber,  Allen,   LaSalle  county ;   Charles  £.  Barney,   ProTidenoe,  Bureau  coaaiiy ; 
Verry  Aldrich,  Tiskilwa,  Bureau  county ;  Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth,  Warren  count j  t 
Qeorge  W.  Minier,  Mackinaw,  Tazewell  county ;   James  Robinson,  Tremout,  Tatse- 
well  county;  John  R.  Tull,  Pontoosuc,  Hancock  county ;   Thos.  Gregg,  Hamilton, 
Hancock  county ;  A.  C.  Hammond,  Warsaw,  Hancock  county ;   Haryey  Sodowaky, 
Indianola,  VermUion  county;  William  M.  Allen,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Logan  county ;  Samuel 
P.  Boardman,  Lincoln,  Logan  county ;  B.  Sweet,  Tuscola;  George  Harding,  Bloom- 
field,  Edgar  county ;  G.  W.  Vaughan,  Sullivan,  Moultrie  county ;    Sylvester  Butler, 
M^ority  Point,  Cumberland  county;    W.  F.  Bliss,  Nokomis,  Montgomery  countj; 
D.  Gove,  Carlinville,  Macoupin  county;   J.  G.  Swann,  Elsah,  Jersey  county ;    E.  A. 
Biehl,  Alton,  Madison  county ;   John  Balstger,  Highland,  Madison  county ;   J.   T. 
Bothwell,  Clay  City,  Clay  county ;  Theodore  Engelman,  Mascoutah,  St.  Clair  county; 
George  C.  Eisenmeyer,  Mascoutah,  St.  Clair  oounty;   Joseph  Barber,  BichTiev, 
Washington  county ;  Joseph  Warder,  Vienna,  Johnson  county. 

The  following  statements,  in  answer  to  the  first  and  second 
queries,  show  the  conditions  of  farming  which  call  out  the  difier- 
ing  opinions. 

1.  What  Is  the  locatkmof  your  turn  by  seetiom,  towniflkip  and  range*  tts  distanse  irom  mnkii 
tewn,  or  shipping  point  t 

B,  Jfoit, — One  mile  south  of  Belvidere. 

G,  OhaffeB. — Two  and  one-half  miles  from  depot  at  Belvidere. 

M.  A,  MeConntU  — One-half  mile  from  Richmond  Station. 

Aia  BaUy, — Six  miles  from  Rochelle,  fourteen  from  Rookford. 

H,  Pt£rc«.— One-half  mile  from  Moline,  three  from  Rock  Island,  four  from 
Davenport. 

JoBeph  TeffU — Five  miles  west  from  Aurora  on  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  R.  R. 

J,  iSSeAomMtff.— Location  of  farm :  section  9,  township  81,  range  5,  southeast 
quarter,  eleven  miles  from  canal  and  railroad  In  Seneca. 

F.  Aldriok, — ^Location  of  farm :  section  U,  township  16  north,  range  1  east,  4th 
principal  meridian.  Distance  from  shipping  points :  ftom  Hennepin,  on  Ulinois  river, 
five  miles ;  Henry,  on  Blinois  river,  thirteen  miles ;  Tiskihra,  on  Chicago,  Rook 
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faftud  and  Pketfio  railroad,  trB  mtlea ;  Bureau  Jnnetioi,  three  milea ;  Prinoeton,  on 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinej  railroad,  nine  miles. 

A.  RtmJbm. — Locaiion  of  farm  ;  section  81,  rani^e  2  west  of  4th  principal  meri- 
disB,  Monmoaih  township,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  depot. 

0.  W.  Mmigr. — My  farm  is  northeast  quarter  of  section  B,  town  88  north,  range 
8  vest  of  the  third  principal  meridian ;  three  and  a  half  miles  due  north  of  Minier 
SUtion,  on  the  St.  Louie,  JacksosTille  and  Chicago  railroad. 

/.  Jio6Moii — M J  farm  is  located  in  section  10,  township  24  north,  range  4  west 
of  the  third  princip«I  meridian,  in  Taxeweli  county,  Illinois,  and  is  distant  seven 
■ilsi  from  Pekin,  on  the  Illinois  rirer. 

/.  &  7\dL — Mj  farm  is  located  in  south  half  of  section  t,  township  7  north,  of 
aage  7  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  Hancock  county,  Illinois.  It  is  two 
■iIm  from  a  siilpping  point,  and  four  miles  from  a  marltet  town. 

n.  Ortffg. — Hy  farm  or  fruit  lot  is  located  in  the  city  limits  of  Hamilton,  on 
ttrtion  29,  township  6  north,  range  8  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  in  Han- 
cod  eeunty,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Rapids,  and  opposite  Keokuk,  Iowa,  from 
eM  it  is  distant  one  and  a  half  miles,  including  the  river.    Eeoliuk  and  Warsaw, 
ftvt  Biles  below,  are  our  shipping  points  by  riyer,  Hamilton  by  rail. 

X  C  ffammond. — My  farm  is  situated  in  township  4  north,  ranges  8  and  9  west, 
ktt  miles  from  Warsaw. 

Evwf  Sodotmky. — ^My  farm  is  situated  on  the  Little  Vermilion  river,  being  in  seo- 
^nmV\  and  18,  township  17,  range  12  west.  I  am  half  a  mile  north  of  Chillicotha 
lad  tea  milee  south  of  the  Great  Western  railroad.  Fairmount  and  Catlin  are  my 
lesRsfc  diipping  points.    I  am  some  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Wabash  river. 

Wk.if.  AUen, — Section  8,  township  18  north,  1  west  Shipping  point  Lincoln, 
teaat  twelve  mi  les* 

8.F.Bmisnan — ^That  my  farm  consists  of  the  west  half  of  section  29,  the  east 
half  of  action  80,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  20,  and  the  southeast  quarter 
ef SKCioa  nineteen,  all  the  traoto  being  in  town  20,  range  1  weet  of  third  principal 
■mdiaa.  It  is  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Lincoln,  the  county  seat  of  Logan  county, 
ud  ay  market  town. 

Q.  Sardmff. — ^Farm  located  in  township  15  north,  range  12  west,  twelve  miles 
£001  Paris. 

G.  W.  VanghaH. — ^Part  of  my  farm  is  in  section  8,  township  18,  range  6,  and  the 
mt  in  sections  27  and  84, 14  south  east,  third  principal  meridian.  Its  distance  from  a 
flipping  point  by  rail  is  twelve  miles*  but  the  best  shipping  point,  and  that  to  which 
ve  usually  take  our  grain,  is  Mattoon,  18  or  20  miles  distant  My  farm  is  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Sullivan,  the  county  seat  of  our  county. 

&BdUr. — ^My  farm  lays  lengthwise,  east  and  west,   section  9,  township  10 
iaDge9,  £. 

V.  F,  BGtt, — ^Montgomery  county;  section  21,  in  township  10  north,  range  2 
west,  one  mile  west  of  Nokomis,  which  is  its  shipping  point,  and  81  miles  from  St 
lamg  on  the  St  Louis  and  Indianapolis  railway. 

J>,  0cm, — ^My  farm  Is  located  in  sections  9  and  10,  in  township  10^  range  7» 
Xseoopin  county ;  is  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Carlinville,  Uie  county  sest 
of  Macoupin  county. 
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J,  G,  8uKtnn, — ^Township  6,  range  11,  two  mileB  from  Elsah,  on  the  Miesiflsippi 
fiver. 

JS.  A.  Riehl, — Northeast  fr.  quarter  section  25,  township  6,  range  11,  and  the 
half  of  the  northwest  fr.  quarter  section  25,  township  6,  range  11  west,  third 
dian,  eight  miles  from  Alton  by  road. 

J,  Bainger. — My  farm  lies  in  Madison  county,  sections  86  and  86,  townsliip  4^ 
range  6.  It  is  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Highland,  our  market  town,  which  will  alao 
be  our  shipping  point,  a  railroad  being  built  from  there  to  St.  Louis,  as  ire  11  as 
eastward, 

J,  T.  Botkaell. — My  farm  lies  in  sections  18,  14,  28  and  24,  township  No.  8  nortb, 
range  No.  7  east,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  two  miles  from  Clay  city. 

T,  JSnglenum. — My  farm  is  in  sections  19  and  20,  township  1  south,  range  6  west  of 
third  principal  meridian.  It  is  four  miles  south  of  Mascoutah,  a  town  of  about  4,O00 
inhabitants  and  with  fire  steam  flouring  mills  to  which  the  wheat,  the  only  prodaci 
of  the  farm  raised  for  market  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is  sold.  Prices  of  wheat 
at  Mascoutah  average  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  below  St.  Louis  market  prices ; 
competition  and  jealousy  between  the  mills  keeps  the  prices  up  at  times  eqosl  to 
those  in  St.  Louis. 

J,  Barber, — The  location  of  the  farm  is  section  10,  township  2  south,  range  1  west 
of  the  third  principal  meridian,  in  Washington  county.  Shipping  point,  Richview 
Station,  one  mile  distant. 

J,  Warder. — My  farm  is  located  in  that  part  of  Illinois  known  as  the  White  and 
Black  Oak  Ridges,  south  of  the  prairie  region.  Our  nearest  shipping  point  is  Me- 
tropolis, on  the  Ohio  river,  twenty  miles  distant.  Our  nearest  market  town  is  Vienna, 
Johnson  county,  six  miles  west  of  us.  Douglass  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad, 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  is  our  nearest  railway  station. 

8.  Character  of  surface  soil,  as  to  depth,  color  and  conslBtency:  of  subsoil,  whether  clay, 
Bsndy,  or  gravelly:  natural  growth,  whether  prairie  or  forest,  with  varieties  of  plants  and  trees 
gro^nng  spontaneonslj  ? 

B,  Mo$$, — Common  prairie,  black  color,  mixture  of  black  sand ;  subsoil  gravell  j. 

(?,  Chaffee, — Prairie,  with  clay  subsoil 

Ji.  A.  MeOonnell. — Surface  somewhat  rolling ;  soil  varies,  some  clay  and  gra-rel ; 
prairie,  openings  and  timber ;  the  timber  is  hickory,  red  and  white  oak ;  openings, 
burr  oak. 

A,  JBaley. — Surface  soil  black,  one  foot  deep,  light  prairie;  subsoil  open  yellow 
loam  ;  can  be  worked  at  all  times,  when  no  frost  is  in  it. 

J7.  Pierce, — Surface  soil,  dark,  yellowish  clay  loam,  8  to  18  inches  deep  ;  natural 
growth,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  soft  maple  and  a  few  butternuts. 

/.  Tsffi. — Upland  soil,  clay  with  some  portion  gravelly ;  bottom,  black,  deep  olay 
soil,  full  of  alluvial  deposits. 

S.  Beynolde. — Surface  soil,  dark  loam;  subsoil,  various.  Prdrie,  covered  with 
common  prairie  grass. 

/.  Sehoenleber, — Surface  soil,  black  loam,  12  to  80  inches  deep ;  rolling  prairie ; 
sabsoil,  yellow  clay  from  8  to  6  feet;  below  this,  blue  clay  to  the  depth  of  88  feet 
dug  and  44  feet  bored. 
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C  E.  Banuff. — ^Prairie;  ft  derp  black,  sandy  loam;  day  and  graTel  salMotl. 

V.  Aldrich. — Surface  floil,  clayey  loam  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inchei;  color, 
brownish  black,  or  between  black  and  light  cold  clay  soil,  mixed  with  JuBt  sand 
eaoofch  to  render  it  pliable  and  easy  to  work ;  it  takes  in  water  freely  and  stands 
droQih  well.  This  description  includes  south  half  of  farm,  formerly  prairie.  The 
utaral  growth  of  north  half  is  haxel  brush  and  barren  timber,  black  and  white  oaks; 
soil  becomes  lighter  color  and  more  clayey  Subsoil  of  south  half,  mostly  red  or 
brick  cold  clay  to  the  depth  of  15  feet ;  below  this,  to  the  depth  of  16  feet  or  more, 
aliyer  of  coarse  grayel,  and  then  riTcr  sand  as  far  as  I  have  penetrated ,  about  61 
liMt. 

A.  Banhn. — Surface  soil,  black  loam,  average  depth,  20  inches ;  subsoil,  clay. 
Prairie,  spontaneous  growth  grasses,  blue  stem  prairie  grsss,  blue  grass,  and  white 
dorer. 

0.  W.  Mimer. — The  surface  is  slightly  undulating,  a  very  little  of  it  may  be  said 
tBrise  to  the  dig:nity  (?)  of  a  roll,  passing  oiT  into  gentle  slopea 

The  soil  is  the  common  dark  mould  of  the  prairies  of  thin  part  of  the  State  ;  depth 
tf  ml  is  usually  said  to  b«  from  one  to  two  feet,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  nearer  from 
•M  to  two  hundred  feet,  as  it  is  all  an  immense  drift,  and  any  depth  to  which  I 
hire  jet  penetrated,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  produces  well. 
The  iobaoil  is  generally  yellow  clay.  It  was  nearly  all  prairie,  producing  in  its 
latm]  state,  when  I  first  saw  it,  an  immense  crop  of  wild  grass  and  rosin  weeds. 
Iboic  ten  acres  of  it  was  a  copse,  now  a  beautiful  grove  of  burr  oak,  red  elm,  white 
Uckorj,  sassafraa,  blue  ash,  hackberry,  and  wild  cherry,  with  here  and  there  a  mul. 
betrj  aod  one  honey  locust. 

/.  ^iAimmn, — ^The  character  of  the  surface  soil  is  black  loam  mainly,  with  tome 
bU^nsdnear  the  surface,  and  yellowish  or  reddish  clay  mixed  with  it ;  this  ex« 
tcadi  froB  one  and  a  half  to  three  f<*et  in  depth.  The  subsoil  consists  of  a  yellow- 
ish asd  reddish  clay,  with  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes  mingled  and  sometimes  In 
nias  or  layers ;  sometimes  clear  beds  of  sand  or  gravel  are  found  from  ten  to 
tscstr-ire  feet  from  the  surface,  in  which  usually  is  found  pure  hard  water;  below 
this  is  the  blue  clay,  which  extends  to  an  unknown  depth. 

The  natural  growth  on  this  land,  before  cultivation,  was  the  wild  herbage  of  the 
pnirie,  and  since  being  cultivated,  if  let  alone,  would  be  the  various  weeds  that 
iaie«t  oar  prairie  farms;  these  would  soon  be  followed  by  thistles  and  briars,  and 
they,  if  the  land  was  not  pasture,  by  our  various  timbers,  such  as  Cottonwood,  red 
isd  white  elm,  ash,  wild  cherry,  maples,  locusts  and  box  elder ;  if  the  land  be  pas- 
tare  it  would  soon  be  blue  grass  and  white  clover. 

/.  i2.  TuU. — ^The  soil  is  mostly  thin ;  sul  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  underlaid  with 
limestone,  and  is  what  might  be  termed  a  limestone  ^oil.  My  farm  is  partly  timber 
sad  part  prairie.  The  natural  growth  of  timber  is  mostly  black  oak,  some  hickory, 
white  oak,  ash,  black  walnut,  sugar  maple  and  linden. 

T.  Gregg, — Our  surface  soil  is  a  vegetable  mould  overlying  a  clay  subsoil ;  beneath 
which  is,  first,  a  deposit  of  sand  some  fifteen  feet  thick,  and,  second,  a  tenacious 
bluish  clay,  beneath  which,  again,  is  limestone  rock.  Most  of  the  bluffs  in  this 
vicinity  contain  valuable  quarries  of  a  beautiful  building  stone,  specimens  of  which , 
together  with  samples  of  soils,  I  send  for  the  museum  of  the  Industrial  University. 
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The  natural  growth  of  timber  on  these  bluffs  conaistfl  of  the  following,  Tiz :  white 
and  black  oak,  hickorj,  white  and  sugar  maple,  wild  cherry,  elm,  honey  locust,  mul- 
berry, ash,  sassafras,  hazel,  and  blackberry  and  raspberry. 

A.  O.  Hammond, — Soil,  a  dark  clay  loam,  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  deep ;  subsoil 
a  tenacious  yellow  clay.    Natural  growth,  hazel,  crab  apple,  and  wild  plum. 

The  surface,  rolling  and  well  drained  by  seyeral  streams.  Ihe  soil  varies 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  and  is  bedded  on  a  very  strong  yellow  clay ;  it  is 
slightly  sandy  with  very  little  gravel.  The  natural  growth  is  part  forest  and  part 
prairie  ;  about  180  acres  forest  and  the  rest  prairie.  The  forest  trees  are  the  black 
walnut,  sugar  maple,  wild  cherry,  blue  ash,  hickory,  elm,  mulberry,  coffee  nut,  paw- 
paw, and  some  honey  locust  plants. 

H,  Sodovstky, — Surface,  black  mould  two  feet  in  depth ;  subsoil,  clay ;  fanning 
land,  prairie. 

8,  P.  Boar<hnan. — The  surface  soil  is  a  warm,  light-colored  soil — as  compared 
with  the  blackest  soil  of  this  part  of  the  State — having  sufficient  sand  in  it  to  show 
a  little  on  the  surface  after  a  rain.  It  is  about  fifteen  to  seventeen  inches  in  depth. 
Deer  creek,  a  small  branch  of  Salt  creek,  runs  across  the  farm  diagonally,  entering 
at  the  northeast  corner  and  passing  out  on  the  west  line  of  the  farm,  within  less  than 
a  half  mile  of  the  southwest  corner.  High,  rolling  pridrie  wholly  on  the  east  side* 
and  level  bottom  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  This  "  Deer  Creek  Bottom" 
is  a  mile  in  width,  and  differs  from  creek  bottoms  generally,  in  that,  instead  of  the 
soil  being  of  great  depth,  it  is  comparatively  shallow,  being  mixed  with  small  peb- 
bles  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  an  ounce  ball. 

The  subsoil  of  the  high  prairie,  as  well  as  of  the  bottom  prairie,  is  clay,  but  the 
subsoil  of  the  creek  bottom  is  whiter,  and  of  a  firmer  consistency  than  that  of  the 
upland. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  entire  farm,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fringe  of 
willows  along  the  creek,  is  prairie  grass. 

G.  Harding. — Surface  soil,  a  rich  black  loam  18  inches  deep;  subsoil,  yellow  clay. 
A  great  deal  of  rosin  weed  growing  spontaneously  before  breaking  the  sod ;  after- 
wards Cottonwood  trees. 

G,  W.  Vaughan. — Avery  dark  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches  deep.  The  soil  of  the 
flat  land  is  much  deeper  and  darker  colored  than  that  of  the  rolling  laud,  which  is 
more  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand.  The  level  land,  of  which  most  of  my  farm  con- 
sists, lasts  much  better  than  that  which  is  rolling,  but  is  not  so  agreeable  to  till  in 
a  wet  season,  like  that  just  passed.  My  farm  is  all  prairie,  and  its  natural  growths 
are  various  kinds  of  weeds,  grasses  and  the  cottonwood  tree. 

S,  BuUer, — ^Prairie  ;  surface  soil  of  a  dark  color,  to  a  tolerable  depth ;  subsoil  of 
a  sandy  clay. 

i>.  Gow€, — ^The  soil  is  a  vegetable  loam,  slightly  mixed  with  sand,  and  is  from  li 
to  8  feet  deep ;  the  subsoil  is  clay,  with  some  gravel.  The  natural  growth  of  ths 
prairie  is  the  same  as  is  common  in  Central  Illinois,  and  as  soon  as  fed  heavily  by 
stock  it  kills  out,  and  blue  gri^  makes  its  appearance  spontaneously.  The  timber 
land  is  covered  with  black  walnut,  elm,  hickory,  and  the  different  species  of  oaks, 
cherry,  etc. 

J,  G.  Svtann. — ^Tellowish  clay,  12  inches  in  depth  ;  forest  growth,  common  sedge 
grass,  hickory,  black  and  white  oak. 
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£.  A,  JKcA/.->-GharMter  of  soil,  raried ;  Boifaoe  broken,  m  the  blnlTe  on  the 
Xiesieeippi  rirer  nenally  are.  Boll  rather  aaody  than  otherwise,  though  in  spots  it 
is  ciajey.  Part  is  bottom  Isjid.  Natural  growth,  timber — ^hickory,  oak,  sassafras, 
mnlbeny,  ash,  sumac,  red-bud,  etc. 

/.  Babiggr, — ^The  surface  soil  is  a  black  or  brown  loam,  consisting  of  humus  more 
or  less  mixed  with  clay  and  some  little  sand ;  this  layer  is  of  unequal  depth,  in 
flOBe  places  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  farm  two  feet  and  more,  and  on  the  higher 
parts  less  deep.  The  subsoil  is  a  red,  and  in  some  places  a  white  or  gray  clay.  The 
natural  growth  is  timber,  although  Looking  Glass  Prairie  is  not  far  off,  consists  of 

oaks — ^white,  black,  OToroup,  burr,  Spanish,   red,  laurel,   black-jack,   post-oak 

hickory,  black-walnut,  honey-locust,  sycamore,  red  and  white  elm,  mulberry,  wild 
cherry,  orab-apple,  cottonwood,  wild  plum,  red-bud,  sassafras,  white  ash,  willow, 
hackbetTT,  liquid  amber,  red  maple,  persimmon,  white  thorn,  hazel  and  grape  Tine. 

«r.  y.  BothvodL — Surface  soil,  dark  gray  from  8  to  10  inches  deep ;  subsoil,  yellow 
clay.    Mostly  pndrie ;  some  brush  land  brought  into  cultiyation ;  growth  on  brush 
land  consists  of  pin  oak,  cherry,  mulberry  and  elm ;  hazel  and  blackberry  under 
growth. 

T.  Emgdmamu — My  farm  is  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  southern  end  of 
Looking  Glass  Prairie.  The  slopes  of  the  elevation  were  originally  covered  with 
fi>rest,  and  are  so  yet,  to  a  small  extent  The  prairie,  which  stretched  from  the  foot 
of  the  elevation  north  and  south  for  many  miles,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  has 
■ade  room  for  large  fields ;  not  one  square  foot  of  original  prairie  is  to  be  found 
within  many  miles.  The  slopes  of  the  elevation  were  overgrown  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  plants;  principal  among  which  were  hazel,  blackberries,  sumac,  sassa- 
fras, wild  grapes,  plums,  persimmons  and  wild  cherry,  also  several  varieties  of  oak 
and  elm.  The  surface  soil  is  a  dark  mould,  from  10  to  20  inches  deep.  The  subsoil 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  is  heavy  red  clay,  sparsely  mixed  with  sand.  In  what  for- 
merly was  prairie  the  subsoil  is  gray  clay,  well  mixed  with  sand, 

/.  Barber. — ^The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  somewhat  sandy,  and  about  12  inches  in 
depth.  The  subsoil  is  a  hard  clay  and  greatly  inclined  to  wash.  Natural  growth, 
what  is  usually  found  on  the  prairies  of  our  State. 

/.  Warder, — ^The  principal  geological  formation  in  our  section  is  a  very  heavy 
body  of  sand-stone,  with  occasional  changes  to  limestone.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  roaghly  broken,  the  slopes  are  steep  and  rocky,  with  precipitous  cliffs  near  the 
ttreams.  The  tillable  soil  is  mostly  confined  to  the  ridges,  which  may  be  compared 
to  small  plains  or  table-lands.  These  are  in  many  places  level  and  beautiful.  The 
soil  is  light  brown  in  color,  slightly  sandy  and  warm.  At  a  depth  of  some  inches  it 
becomes  more  loamy,  and  at  a  greater  depth  Is  underlaid  with  yellow  clay  or  loam, 
and  below  that  sand  and  gravel.  These  lands  have  a  perfect  surface  drainage. 
They  may  be  plowed  very  soon  after  a  rain,  or  they  may  be  cultivated  early  in  the 
ipring.  They  are  well  adapted  to  sustaining  severe  drouths.  This  is  owing,  I  think, 
to  the  fact  that  the  plant  roots  reach  that  deep,  moist  substratum  which  underlies 
the  surface  soil. 

That  this  deep,  open  and  moist  substratum  does  exist,  is  proven  by  the  magnificent 
growth  of  timber,  mostly  of  deep-rooting  species,  as  follows :  Yellow  poplar,  black 
wahut,  white  oak,  black  oak,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  black  gum,  hazel,  etc. 

The  labor  of  clearing  has  been  immense,  and  much  good  timber  has  been  wasted 
by  girdling  trees  and  leaving  them  for  time  to  do  its  work.    These  stand  in  the 
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fteldB  from  five  to  ten  years,  are  ploughed  around  and  hoed  around,  their  great  rooti 
stretching  out  on  all  sidea,  proving  a  great  draw  on  time  and  temper,  jet  there  thej 
etand — those  giants  of  the  forest — stretching  out  their  naked  arms  in  a  solemn, 
threatening  manner,  till  some  boisterous  daj  they  come  down  with  a  terrible  craah. 
It  is  dear  then  that  in  this  region  we  will  not  need  many  reapers  and  mowers,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  Wheat  we  do  not  consider  a  paying  crop ;  howerer, 
the  most  of  farmers  raise  for  home  consumption,  with  some  surplus.  Oom  is  our 
great  staple ;  next  to  that,  tobacco.  Cotton  was  planted  extensiTely  during  tlie 
war,  but  is  now  almost  given  up.  I  have  also  raised  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat,  with 
different  degrees  of  success.  Our  soil  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie 
culture  of  fruit,  and  also  of  yegetables— those  of  a  bulbous  nature  in  particalar^- 
as  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  beets  and  turnips.  This  is  owing  to  the  warm,  sandy  soil, 
with  the  open  and  moist  substrata,  to  which  is  ascribed,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
growth  of  deep-rooted  forest  trees.  This  physical  constitution  of  the  soil  causes 
that  adaptation  for  the  vigorous  growth  not  only  of  fruit,  but  for  all  other  epeciei 
of  trees, 

t.   Number  of  acres  !n  your  fium:  number  in  cultivation:  number  In  woodland  or  wUd  pM- 
tuxe:  dlTlaian  of  Oelds:  rotation  of  crops? 

E,  ifoM,— 120  acres. 

(?.  Chaffs, — 160  acres;  60  to  60  in  corn  and  oats  annually;  remainder  in  pastures 
and  meadow ;  sow  oats  after  corn. 

M^  A.  McConneU, — 690  acres ;  600  in  cultivation ;  100  in  openings,  all  grown  up. 
White  clover  in  pasture,  and  has  been  for  80  years.  Farm  is  divided  into  fields  of 
from  26  to  40  acres,  except  where  cattle  run, 

Ata  Baley. — 40  acres  in  four  fields;  two  years  in  grain,  two  in  grass.  First  after 
grass  is  corn ;  second  crop  is  small  grain  with  grass  seed. 

H.  Pleree. — 16  acres  in  cultivatiou  (Nurseryman) ;  com,  sorghum,  or  potatoes  for 
first  crop,  followed  by  barley.  Usually  corn  is  planted  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
then  wheat  to  seed  down  with. 

J,  Tefft — 242  acres,  all  under  fence;  only  about  16  under  the  plow;  woodland 
and  wild  pasture,  100  acres. 

J.  Sehoerdeber. — 160  acres ;  96  acres  under  cultivation  ;  60  acres  timothy  meadow; 
the  remainder  wild  prairie  and  slough  grass.  Farm  Is  equally  divided  by  fence  ;  16 
acres  enclosed  for  pasture,  horses  and  cows ;  40  acres  in  clover  and  timothy,  for 
hogs ;  6  acres  for  orchard  and  vineyard. 

C.  E.  Bamey» — 160  acres. 

V.  Aldrkh, — 160  acres ;  120  acres  under  cultivation ;  40  in  woods  pasture.  Divi- 
ded into  6  fields.  Rotation  of  crops,  wheat,  corn,  sometimes  rye  or  oats,  and  then 
corn.  Small  grain  never  does  as  well  the  second  year  on  the  same  field,  or  after  a 
crop  of  corn,  as  it  does  the  first. 

A.  Rankin. — Farm  of  80  acres;  plow  land  61  acres;  pasture  18  acres;  orchard 
and  vineyard  16  acres.  Sow  clover  with  wheat  and  oats,  and  plow  it  under  the  next 
spring  for  com.  Sow  timothy  and  clover  for  meadow  and  pasture ;  cut  it  two  or 
three  years,  and  plow  under  for  wheat  or  corn.  Plow  in  September  with  second 
crop  on. 

G,  W.  Jliinier. — ^I  have  160  acres ;  enough  for  any  man ;  wouldnH  have  any  more. 
All  in  cultivation  except  the  woodland,  which  is  in  pasture.    My  farm  is  divided 
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iatD  MTBD  fields ;  this  doM  not  inclnde  house  and  barn  lots.  No  one  oan  possibi/ 
fimn  to  profit  and  keep  his  land  in  good  tilth,  without  a  rotation  of  crops ;  and  by 
rotation  of  crops  is  not  meant  what  politicians  mean  by  rotation  of  office,  i.  e.  a 
rolling  out  of  one  office  into  another ;  bat  so  adapting  the  yarions  crops  that  the 
land  shall  either  haye  rest,  or  so  as  to  foster  and  restore  the  elements  which  the 
fonner  crop  had  taken  from  the  soil, 

/.  i2o6cfisofi.— The  number  of  acres  in  my  home  farm  is  180  acres.  I  haye  under 
coltiyation,  by  plow,  forty  acres ;  in  meadow,  timothy:  and  red  cloyer,  25  acres ;  in 
tiBMthy  and  blue  grass  pasture,  10  acres ;  in  apple  orchard,  40  acres ;  in  peach  or. 
chard,  12  acres ;  iu  small  fruits,  yegetable  garden,  ornamental  trees  and  house  yard, 
%  acres.  My  farm  is  diyided  in  fields,  as  follows :  two  under  plow,  one  in  meadow, 
two  ii  pasture,  one  in  orchard,  and  one-  house,  garden  and  ornamental  trees. 

J.  R.  TmU. — ^There  are  820  acres  in  my  farm ;  186  in  cultiyation,  the  balance  in 
timber  or  woods  pasture.  The  farming  land  is  fenced  into  six  fields,  the  largest  of 
which  eontuns  85  acres.  Hy  crops  have  been  mostly  com ;  some  wheat,  oats  and 
buckwheat 

7.  Or^. — ^Number  of  acres,  10. 

A.  C.  Mammomd — ^Number  of  acres  in  farm,  150 ;  50  deyoted  to  horticulture  ; 
50  to  grass ;  80  to  grain,  and  twenty  to  woodland. 

ff.  Sodowtky. — ^I  haye  two  farms,  containing  together  960  acres,  in  eighteen  diyi- 
wnuL 

W.  Mi  AUmt  — ^240  acres  woodland ;  50  acres  prairie  and  timber  lying  together ; 
110 acres  nnder  cultiyation.  Land  is  diyided  into  ftye  fields,  besides  orchards,  etc. 
Botation,  corn  on  wheat  stubble,  wheat  on  com,  oats  stubble  or  cloyer. 

8.  P,  Boardman. — ^My  farm  proper  (not  including  my  timber  land,  which  is  sepa- 
nted  from  it)  conmsts  of  about  950  acres,  of  which  fi40  acres  are  in  tame  grass — 
pactue  and  meadow — and  the  remidnder  under  cultiyation.  I  am,  howeyer,  sowing 
IW  acres  of  this  latter  amount  to  tame  grass,  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Hy  farm 
ii  dirided  into  one  field  of  810,  one  of  160,  one  of  150,  two  of  about  120  acres 
etch,  and  four  small  fields  of  from  80  acres  to  5  each,  used  for  feed  lots.  I  expect 
to  diTide  into  two  fields  of  equal  dimensions,  my  810-acre  field,  which  will  make  as 
■aaj  nb-diyisions  as  I  care  about,  in  my  present  business. 

Mj  rotation  of  crops,  in  so  far  as  I  may  be  said  to  haye  one  on  a  farm  which  has 
been  **  made "  from  the  prairie  in  ten  years,  may  be  called  this :  to  raise  not  to 
czeeed  fiye  crops  of  grain — of  which  four  shall  be  com— on  any  piece  of  land,  until 
it  is  laid  down  io  grass ;  the  grass  to  be  mown  a  few  years,  pastured  a  few  more, 
and  then  to  be  broken  up  for  corn. 

O.  Wl  Vaughan, — 620  acres ;  400  in  cultiyation ;  40  in  wild  pasture,  and  80  in 
wild  grass.  Part  of  my  lands  are  diyided  into  40,  80  and  160  acre  lots,  and  the 
fest  in  a  large  inclesure.  This  is  a  common  practice  among  farmers  here,  yet 
ito  only  recommendation  is  that  it  permits  the  farmer  to  make  his  inside  fences 
of  hedge.  I  generally  put  my  land  in  com  for  a  few  years,  then  in  oats  and  then 
in  wheat,  breaking  up  the  stubble  after  each  crop  is  taken  oif ;  then  I  put  in  com 
again. 

8,  B*dUr, — ^Fann  of  80  acres;  40  acres  in  cultiyation,  and  40  acres  in  wild 
pasture.  Each  40  is  in  one  field.  I  haye  also  40  acres  timber,  distant  one  mile 
aad  a  halt 
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W  F.  BHas. — 820  acres  in  fann ;  175  in  cnltiTmtion ;  40  in  wild  prairie  fMsfcure. 
To  be  divided  into  8  forty-acre  fields,  with  tlie  following  rotstion  of  crop^  odIj 
partially  tried  :  Ist,  wheat ;  Sd,  com ;  8d,  oats ;  4th,  meadow ;  6th,  meadow  ;  6th, 
meadow;  7th,  pasture;  8th,  pasture;  9th,  wheat;  10th,  com;  11th,  oats;  ISth,  me* 
dow;  etc. 

D.  Oove. — Mj  farm  contains  650  acres,  570  of  which  is  in  the  prairie,  and  ii 
cnltiyation ;  80  acres  in  timber,  which  I  am  having  fenced  for  pasture.  The  prairie 
part  of  the  farm  is  divided  into  five  fields,  besides  the  orchard  and  timber  belts, 
feed  lots,  etc.  The  buildings  are  very  near  the  centre  of  the  farm,  and  the  arrange, 
ment  of  the  fields  are  such  that  I  can  turn  stock  from  the  feed  lots  directly  into  an] 
one  of  them,  or  from  one  field  to  another,  with  convenience.  My  practice  hasbeei 
not  to  grow  more  than  two  crops  of  wheat  or  com,  and  only  one  of  oats,  without  i 
change ;  but  when  in  grass  I  let  it  lie  longer ;  and  especially  if  it  is  pustured,  as  i( 
seems  to  improve  every  year  as  the  turf  becomes  stronger. 

J,  O  Swarm, — 226  acres;  in  cultivation,  175 ;  woodland  pasture,  50  acrea.  Five 
fields.    Corn,  wheat  and  clover. 

E.  A,  JUihL — 165  acres;  about  40 in  cultivation. 

/.  BaUiffer, — My  farm  consists  of  160  acres ;  half  of  which  are  under  cultiTatSon ; 
the  balance  in  timber  land.  The  rotation,  although  not  always  regularly  followed. 
Is:  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  timothy  or  clover.  I  cultivate  the  first  three  crops  till  1 
think  the  land  needs  rest,  and  then  put  in  the  grass  for  several  years.  About  one- 
third  of  my  cultivated  land  Is  timothy  or  clover. 

/.  T,  BothMeiL^TtLvm  of  400  acres;  875  of  which  is  in  cultivation ;  200  acres 
timber.    Farm  divided  Into  8  fields.    Most  of  the  improvements  made  since  1851. 

T,  ^^e/monn.— My  farm  embraces  880  acres ;  800  acres  of  which  are  in  eoltiva- 
tion ;  about  60  in  woodland  are  used  as  a  wild  pasture.  There  is  no  permanent 
division  of  fields,  and  no  rotation  in  crops.  All  suitable  land  is  put  in  wheat,  and 
many  fields  have  yielded  ten  or  more  crope  of  wheat  in  succession,  without  any  per- 
<$eptible  deterioration  in  fertility.     Corn  is  raised  only  for  home  consumption, 

J.  Barber, — ^I  have  100  acres,  60  of  which  are  in  fruit,  the  remainder  in  pasture, 
meadow,  etc. 

4.  When  was  your  farm  first  pat  in  cultlv&tlon :  kind  of  crops  taken  off;  to  what  extant  doei 
the  soil  seem  exhausted  bv  cultivation:  have  you  used  manures,  and  if  so  with  what  results: 
your  experience  In  drep  pIowtDgand  Its  effeet  on  soil  and  crops:  best  plows  or  ottierlmplementi 
for  hrtaUng  up  ground  t 

iSl  Mo99. — 1852.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  etc.  Soil  is  strong;  have  used 
manure  to  good  effect ;  consider  it  valuable.     J>eep  plowing  is  beneficial. 

G.  e^a/M.— About  1845. 

M.  A.  McConnelL — Game  on  the  farm  in  18S7.  Have  raised  all  kinds  of  crops. 
My  farm  is  as  good  as  when  I  came  on  it.  I  have  always  used  manure  and  plastei 
with  the  best  of  results.  Deep  plowing  is  essential  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
on  a  fsrm. 

Asa  Baley. — Farm  has  been  under  cultivation  nine  years.  Wheat  is  the  principa] 
crop.  I  have  been  on  the  place  five  years,  and  have  pursued  the  two  years'  rotation 
course,  as  I  have  done  for  thirty  years.  Under  this  treatment  land  wili  increase  in 
productiveness  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years,  if  all  is  done  in  the  best 
manner — the  hay  and  straw  all  returned  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure.  So  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  land  will  be  reduced  100  per  cept  if  seven  crops  of  wheat 
are  grown  in  succession.    I  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  the  farai  to  keep  so 
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moch  stock  on  tbe  farm  as  will  conaume  all  the  pasture,  hay  and  straw  that  is  grown 
on  the  farm. 

H.  pierce. — ^In  cultiyation  two  years  in  potatoes,  corn,  beans  and  garden  yegeta- 
bles.  Deep  plowing  is  by  all  means  the  best.  Fields  partially  snbsoiled  will  show 
■p  to  the  last  furrow.  We  use  the  lioline  plow  of  Candle,  Swan  &  Co.,  with  sub- 
soil attachment,  when  we  go  below  10  inches  in  depth.  Use  three  cornered  or  but- 
terfly harrow. 

/.  TeffL — In  1842.  Corn  was  the  crop  mostly  raised.  The  soil  does  not  appear 
to  be  exhausted,  as  it  is  well  manured  every  year.  No  experience  in  deep  plowing. 
Manure  pays  well  for  labor. 

S  RofnM*. — The  farm  was  first  put  under  cultivation  in  1845.  The  principal 
erop»  taken  off  have  been  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  The  first  crops  were  much  better 
than  they  have  been  of  late  years.  Have  tried  deep  plowing  with  poor  success. 
Have  used  annually  manure  made  from  200  sheep,  20  or  80  homed  cattle^  10  or  12 
horsej,  and  about  26  hogs,  with  marked  success. 

J.  S^oeMber^ — Farm  put  in  cultivation  in  1856.  Crops  mostly  com,  some  wheat 
and  oats,  once  rye  and  barley.  Wheat  and  oats  are  not  as  profitable  crops  as  corn ; 
wheat  yields  best  on  new  ground ;  com  does  just  as  well  grown  on  land  used  before 
for  small  grains.  I  only  raise  wheat  and  oals  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Com 
does  not  do  as  well  in  a  dry  season.    I  use  the  manure  produced  in  stable  and  yard; 

00  rolling  land  the  result  is  a  double  yield  of  corn.     By  top-dressing  the  grass  I  also 
procure  a  double  yield.     I  prefer  deep  plowing,  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  season. 

C  JSl  Bameif. — Have  sometimes  made  the  mistake  of  plowing  too  deep,  turning 
npeold  and  unproductive  dirt  12  to  14  inches  deep;  do  not  think  any  soil  would 
be  injured  by  disturbing  the  subsoil,  if  not  turned  up.  In  naming  manure  in  order 
of  excellence — sheep,  hog,  cattle,  horse.  My  experience  is  that  horses  and  colts 
Bake  the  least  return,  in  value  to  the  soil,  for  the  amount  of  grass  they  consume. 

1  eeoaider  manure  most  valuable  when  used  as  a  top  dressing ;  in  September  for  big 
g^ase  next  year,  and  big  corn  the  second  year. 

F.  AUridi. — Farm  first  put  in  cultivation  in  1846,  except  40  acres  southwest  quar- 
ter, which  was  in  cultivation  when  I  came  here  in  1844,  and  had  been  several  years 
before.  The  first  crops,  for  six  or  eight  years,  were  corn ;  then  wheat,  oats,  and 
rye;  sometimes  rye  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  with  good  results.  Rye  seems 
to  exhaust  the  soil  least  of  any  small  grain.  The  soil  is  becoming  gradually  ex- 
hausted, so  that  now  we  do  not  get  over  three-fourths  the  amount  of  grain  per  acre 
we  did  at  first. 

I  have  always  saved  all  my  manure  from  yarding  stock  nights,  constantly  through 
the  winter  season,  and  feeding  in  the  yard.  In  so  doing,  I  make  from  100  to  160 
loads  manure  annually,  which  I  generally  cart  out  in  the  fall ;  October  is  the  best 
month.  The  fall  rains  soak  the  strength  out  of  it  and  carry  it  into  the  ground, 
making  it  more  productive  of  good  results  than  when  applied  in  the  spring,  and 
more  eppecially  on  meadow  land.  Tbe  hay  crop  can  be  nearly  doubled  by  using 
•bomt  20  loads  to  the  acre.  If  applied  too  abundantly  the  grass  will  lodge  or  fall 
down  before  time  to  cut.  The  same  effect  is  produced  on  small  grain.  But  for  com 
no  one  need  to  fear;  it  will  grow  strong  and  produce  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  manure.  Even  the  best  black  prairie  soil  is  wonderfully  benefited  by  manuring 
for  com  crop.  I  have  never  practiced  deep  plowing  any  more  than  can  be  done  with 
a  single  furrow.    I  always  plow  my  land  as  deep  as  a  good  team  can  do  it,  by  taking 
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a  narrower  farrow  than  most  persons  ose.  This  pnlverizes  the  soil  much  finer,  len- 
deriog  it  capable  of  better  results  for  any  crops.  By  plowing  a  little  deeper  yeu 
after  year,  I  ^elieye  the  soil  will  wear  much  longer,  with  equal  productivenesa. 

The  Mo  line  plow  has  ranlced  best  in  this  vicinity  heretofore,  but  now  others  are 
considered  equally  good.  Some  plows  will  work  well  run  8  to  4  inches  deep ;  when 
we  come  to  put  them  down  6  to  9  inches  they  will  not  scour,  and  are  worthless  for 
that  use.  For  plowing  6  or  9  inches  deep  the  furrow  should  not  be  cut  over  10 
inches  wide ;  then  it  will  brealL  fine  by  turning,  and  pulyerize  much  better  than  with 
a  wide  furrow. 

A.  Eankin, — My  farm  was  first  cultivated  in  1858.  Hare  raised  com,  wheat,  rye 
and  oats.  Perceive  no  deterioration  of  ground  upon  which  there  has  been  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops  ;  but  where  there  has  not  been  rotation,  or  manure  applied,  Um 
ground  has  been  exhausted  fifty  per  cent.  I  have  applied  bam-yard  manure  with 
good  results  both  to  iStalk,  ground  and  meadow.  But  I  think  the  best  way  to  improTS 
the  land  is  to  manure  the  meadow  by  producing  a  heavy  growth  of  roots,  then  plow 
it  up.  Deep  plowing  I  find  very  beneficial  by  subsoiling  in  the  spring,  or  trench 
plowing  in  the  fall. 

For  rough  and  soddy  ground  I  prefer  the  Moline  plow — John  Deere*s ;  but  for 
stubble  growth,  I  prefer  the  Canton  plow. 

G,  W,  Mhner. — My  farm  was  put  into  cultivation,  or  began  to  be,  sixteen  years 
ago,  in  the  summer  of  1862.  I  have  taken  from  it  wheat,  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoeS| 
flax  and  barley.  "  Exhaust  the  soil  in  Illinois  by  cultivation  !**.  That's  a  good  one. 
Ton  may  spoil  your  lands,  by  a  system  of  land  piracy — everlastingly  taking  away 
and  never  restoring — or  by  a  course  of  always  cropping  and  never  letting  your  land 
rest.  But  by  true  cultivation  the  land  grows  better.  Annanias  and  Sapphira  were 
killed  for  a  less  crime  than  some  farmers  commit  every  year  with  impunity.  Of 
course  I  use  manures ;  and  here  I  would  like  to  write  an  essay,  but  have  not  time. 
Ko  lands  will  pay  better  results  from  manures  than  ours  in  Illinoi&  No  one  ever  need 
be  afraid  of  plowing  too  deeply.  **Best  plows!**  Excuse  me,  please,  from  adTe^ 
tising  any  one's  plow.  But  give  me  a  good  plowman,  and  him  I  can't  just  now 
describe.  Permit  me  to  say,  however,  that  in  our  *Mearned  Institutions  1"  (liord 
have  mercy  I)  after  a  toil  of  four  years,  we  dub  our  young  men  A.  B.;  sometimei 
A.  M.;  on  a  little  further,  M.  D.  or  D.  D.;  and  when  the  head  has  become  sufficiently 
bald,  then  comes  L.L.  B.  And  yet,  it  requires  more  skill  and  better  training  to 
pbw  an  acre  of  land,  tell  its  component  parts,  and  the  crops  best  adapted  to  it, 
than  all  the  above  flummery  which  we  miscall  learning. 

J,  JRiobinaon. — ^This  farm  was  partly  put  in  cultivation  in  1842.  The  crops  taken 
off  have  been  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  fruit,  and  one  or  two  acres  of  potatocfl 
annually.  The  soil,  where  it  has  been  continually  in  cultivation,  appears  to  be 
about  one-fourth  exhausted ;  but  where  it  has  been  in  pasture  or  meadow  lately,  U 
is  about  as  good  as  when  new.  Very  little  manure  has  been  applied  to  the  soil,  bat 
where  it  has,  with  good  results.  I  have  plowed  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  to  th< 
advantage  of  both  soil  and  crops.  I  have  used  the  Michigan  subsoil  plow  to  break 
meadows  and  blue  grass  pasture ;  one  man  and  four  horses  or  mules  breaking  twe 
acres  or  more  per  day.  The  Peoria  plows  and  a  clipper  plow  manufactured  by  T.  A 
H.  Smith,  of  Pekin,  work  very  well  in  all  our  soils. 

/.  It.  Tull,^-l  commenced  my  first  improvement  in  188Y,  and  was  some  fifte*" 
years  in  opening  my  farm  to  its  present  dimensions.    My  crops  have  been  mostly 
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▼heat  and  com.  The  soil,  where  the  land  is  considerably  rolling,  is  Terj  much  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  best  of  it  is  more  or  less  so,  I  have  found  that  manore,  properly 
applied,  is  a  great  benefit  I  use  all  the  manure  of  every  description,  that  I  am 
able  to  make  on  the  land,  and  I  find  that  it  pays  largely.  I  find  that  very  deep  plow^ 
ing  is  injurious  to  my  land.    A  common  depth,  say  6  to  8  Inches,  is  deep  enough. 

T.  Oregg. — ^My  first  clearing  was  done  in  the  winter  of  1858-59,  and  two  acres 

planted,  chiefly  to  apples  and  peaches,  the  following  spring.     Since  then  the  whole 

ten  acre  block  has  been  brought  into  cultiyation,  and  chiefly  planted  to  those  and 

other  fruits.     My  mode  of  planting  was  to  clear  the  ground,  as  is  usually  done  in  the 

west,  and  after  as  good  a  plowing  as  I  could  give  it  for  the  roots  and  stumps,  planted 

the  trees  without  any  deeper  cultivation.    This  slovenly  mode  I  have  had  great 

reason  to  regret,  however,  and  were  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  find  economy  in 

expending  fifty  dollars  per  acre  in  cultivating  twenty  inches  deep,  in  preference. 

Garden  vegetables,  consisting  chiefly  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  beets, 

cabbages  and  sugar  cane,  have  been  grown  each  year  among  the  trees,   with  good 

results.    Little  manure  has  yet  been  applied,  but  can  be  used  to  great  advantage. 

A.  O.  Hammond, — My  farm  was  first  put  in  cultivation  about  1846.  Hay  has  been 
the  principal  crop  taken  o£f.  The  soil  seems  to  be  but  little  exhausted.  I  have 
used  manure  with  the  very  best  results.  The  effect  of  a  few  loads  spread  on  a 
plowed  field  or  meadow  can  be  seen  for  several  years.  Have  experimented  both 
with  the  subsoil  and  trench  plow ;  cannot  discover  any  good  resulting  from  subsoil- 
\^^  but  consider  trench-plowing  of  great  benefit  It  can  be  accomplished  to  the 
depth  of  13  inches,  with  two  strong  teams  and  common  plows,  one  following  directly 
after  the  other  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  It  is  bard  work  for  both  men  and 
teams,  and  requires  considerable  patience.  I  find  that  the  first  crop  is  not  usually 
as  good  as  upon  land  prepared  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  second  and  third  years  the 
crops  are  greatly  superior. 

JL  Sodow8ky,-^)ij  farm  was  entered  about  1822.  I  came  here  in  1840.  The  crops 
ittsed  have  been  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  etc.  When  one  field 
needs  rest  we  sow  it  down  in  timothy  and  clover,  and  turn  up  some  other  pasture. 
We  haul  all  the  manure  and  rubbish  from  about  the  barns  and  cow  houses  onto  the  * 
fields,  and  by  so  doing,  not  only  keep  up  our  lands,  but  improve  them.  My  expe- 
rience is  in  favor  of  deep  plowing.  It  enlivens  the  soil,  leaves  it  in  a  healthy  con- 
^tioo,  causing  it  to  retain  moisture  in  a  dry  season,  and  in  a  wet  season  letting  the 
water  below  the  surface, 

W.  M,  Alim,—The  first  40  in  18S6.  I  bought  in  1889.  The  balance  by  parcels 
vntil  185&  Crops  have  been  com,  wheat,  oats  and  Hungarian.  Exhaustion  not 
pereeivable.  Have  used  m.inure  for  corn  and  grass  with  good  results.  Best  plow, 
If  nan  k  Ellsworth's,  Bloomington.    Deep  plowing  indispensable. 

A  P.  Boardman, — ^My  farm  has  been  put  in  cultivation,  in  difTerent  amounts,  in 
different  years,  fiom  1858  up  to  the  last  year.  Cora  has  been  the  principal  crop 
taken  off;  although* some  land  has  been  put  in  wheat,  oats,  Hungarian,  flax  and  pota- 
toes, from  year  to  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  160-aore  field  was  broke  in  Jane, 
sowed  to  wheat  in  September,  and  the  following  year,  after  harvest,  the  stubble 
tonied  under  and  sown  to  timothy  by  itself,  with  clover  added  the  following  spring* 
The  object  in  view  in  stocking  new  ground  thus  soon,  being  to  get  into  tame  pas- 
tare  tA  soon  as  posrible.  This  stocking  does  as  well,  apparently,  as  if  the  land  had 
been  cropped  a  few  yean  previous  to  seeding  with  tame  grass.    Of  the  640  acres  in 
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tame  grass,  but  little  of  it  has  had  OTer  four  grain  crops  taken  off  previous  to  seed- 
ing. In  so  short  a  period  of  cultivatioD  no  exhaustion  of  the  soil  can  be  perceived; 
the  only  difference  in  the  cultivation  being  that  the  fourth  crop  requires  more  aitea- 
tion  and  labor  on  account  of  weeds.  On  one  field,  at  present  in  grass,  I  applied  a 
hundred  or  more  loads  of  stable  manure,  when  it  had  been  cropped  but  two  years, 
and  could  discern  but  little  difference  in  the  corn  on  the  manured  or  the  uDmanored 
portion.  I  dou^t  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  our  land  is  so  rich  as  to  need 
no  manure,  but.  that, /i^'r  com,  ordinary  quantities  of  manure  scattered  on  our  new 
prairie  soils,  will  make  not  much  perceptible  difforenoe.  When  manure  is  applied 
to  grass  lands — no  matter  how  new  the  ground — and  put  on  in  the  fall,  or  right  after 
mowing,  its  good  effects  are  as  perceptible  in  the  increased  amount  of  hay  the  next 
year  as  in  any  country  I  ever  saw. 

About  the  only  sample  of  deep  plowing  seen  in  Illinois  is  when  a  tame-graaa  sod 
is  trench-plowed.  Although  it  is  more  than  double  the  labor  of  common  plowing, 
yet  it  more  than  pays  in  the  increase  of  the  corn  crop  and  the  labor  of  tending  iu 
For  trench  plowing,  I  prefer  two  te>ims  rigged  to  separate  plows,  rather  than  the 
same  teams  attached  to  any  trench  plow  which  I  have  yet  seen.  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  different  makes  of  the  Michigan  double  plow,  but  none  with  which  I  thought 
four  horsi'B  could  do  the  work  as  easily  as  when  attached  to  two  separate  plows. 

Allow  me,  light  here,  to  express  the  opinion,  that  by  Jttod(:-/armm^  Central  Illi- 
nois (further  I  know  not)  will  grow  richer  and  richer.  By  stock-farming  I  mean 
that  the  principal  returns  from  a  farm  shall  be  the  income  derived  from  some  sort  of 
live  stock.  I  mean,  too,  that  all  the  manure  which  shall  ever  be  applied  to  such 
farm,  shall  be  the  manure  dropped  on  its  pastures  by  the  stock,  and  the  colleccioiiS 
about  the  stables  and  sheds.  I  have  seen  examples  of  the  sort  in  the  case  of  '*  sheep 
farms,"  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  I  know  that  such  are  richer  than  the  day  the 
plow  was  first  "  stuck  in  them.*'  Now,  I  have  not  altogether  a  western  man*s  un- 
doubting  faith  in  western  soils,  but  I  read  everything  I  can  get  hold  of  in  regard  to 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  looking  over  my  eastern — extreme  eastern — 
agricultural  papers,  I  find  that  almost  the  entire  amount  of  their  space  is  taken  ap 
with  talking  about  manures,  and  much  of  it  about  mod!?,  commercial  manures.  I  can't 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  whereby  Illinois  prairie  soils — if  properly  managed— 
will  ever  require  anything  but  gr^ss  seed  (particularly  clover  seed)  and  the  accumu- 
lations of  our  stables,  barns  and  sheds.  I  keep  constantly  in  mind,  too,  the  fact, 
that  the  early  (or  even  later)  settlers  of  more  eastern  States  might  once  have  talked 
of  their  localities  as  I  do  of  Illinois,  but  I  bear  in  mind  that  they  had  not,  as  we 
have,  the  experience  of  some  older  country  to  show  that  no  soil,  however  rich,  is 
inexhaustible.  What  I  say  is  this :  The  soil  of  Oentral  Illinois— cropped  by  any 
stock  sufficient  to  employ  three-fourths  or  more  of  its  acres  in  tame  grass,  (to  be 
mowed  or  pastured)  and  the  balance  to  not  remain  in  cultivation  over  five  years 
beli'ie  bfiii^  **  laid  down*'  to  grass  again — will  never  **  wear-out"  as  long  as  the 
world  stands. 

Take  testimony  of  the  oldest  and  best  farmers  in  Central  Illinois,  and  unless  I  an 
much  mistaken  they  will  all  say  **  that  there  is  no  wear  out  to  a  stock  farm  in  Cen- 
tral Illinois." 

I  donVwish  to  foolishly  cry  down  the  value  of  manures,  or  indorse  the  too  com- 
mon western  notion  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  put  manures  on  our  lands.  W*<at  I  intend 
to  say  more  strungly  than  anything  else  is,  that  western  farmers — using  the  common 
sense  and  experience  of  three  or  four  generations  of  more  eastern  farmers — need 
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Bot  let  their  aoih  deteriorate  the  least  bit,  and,  at  the  lame  tfane,  it  need  eoit 
then  bat  iittJe  to  '*  keep  their  lands  up." 

The  State  of  Illinois  will  be  a  $toek  Slate  for  about  ten  yenrs  yet,  after  which 
tiae  the  toeptre  will  most  probably  depart  from  Jadah  When  the  time  oomes  that 
it  payi  better  to  sell  the  products  of  our  soil  in  the  raw  state  of  so  maeh  grain,  I 
thiek  ve  will  need  the  teachings  of  two  or  three  Agricultural  Colleges  to  ke«'p  up 
tJe  fertility  of  our  soil  80  long,  however,  ss  it  pays  us  to  keep  stock  enough  to 
€tt  «p  our  grain  and  bay,  so  long  we  will  need  only  common  sense  to  enable  us  not 
to  vesr  oar  fams  out. 

la  the  futare  (when  it  pays  Illinots  to  sell  grain)  we  shad  then  learn  (like  Bng- 
Issd,  vhere  land  rents  for  as  much  as  the  co^t  in  fee  simple  of  the  most  of  our 
vmceni  lands)  that  we  must  keep  a  ceruin  amount  of  stock,  **  wille,  nille." 

9.  Hm^mg  — My  farm  has  been  In  cultivation  16  years,  or  psrt  of  It ;   and  that 

fortioa  of  it  sown  to  grass  has  not  diminished  but  maUfrially  improTcd  in  prodnct- 

iv€Bes,  while  that  portion  planted  with  different  grains  has  shown  mateiial  ex- 

hsKtiua.     I  renew  the  soil  by  soiring  it  down  to  different  kinds  of  gruMd  for 

pMBnag.    I  hare  used  manures  to  great  advantage  and  practice  deep  plowing 

vaier  td  circnmstaaces.     Plowing  in  the  fal<  is  always  the  best  for  til  kinds  of  crops 

tobegrawn  the  next  season.    The  two-hor:*e  plow  I  consider  the  best  in  all  cases 

for  breaking  op  ground  to  be  tilled.      In  trench  plowing  I  use  two  independent 

tOBiiBd  plows. 

0.  W.  VwghoH. — ^Part  of  my  farm  was  put  in  cultivation  In  1848,  part  In  186S, 

Vvtia  ld<0,  1861,  186t  and  1806.    t)n  the  old  part  of  the  farm,  corn,  oaU,  wheat 

tsdpisi  have  been  taken  off;  from  the  newer  lands  corn  has  been  taken.     I  can 

Wdtj  tty  to  what  extent  the  soil  is  exhausted,  since  too  much  ground  is  undertaken 

hj  OIK  hasd,  and  eonsequently  becomes  poisoned  by  weeds,  thereby  lessening  its 

viUiUj.  Itbiok  if  the  ground  were  well  tilled  it  would  t*how  no  evidence  of  ex- 

haotiioi  (br several  years.     I  have  never  used  stable  or  bam  manure  on  my  com 

lan^  bstbsve  applied  it  to  meaduwa    I  have  practiced  deep  plowing  but  not  sub- 

seilime,  i^oogh  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  useful ;  I  think  ground  should  be  sub- 

«oiM  6«toBee  in  4  or  6  years.     Had  we  a  good  shipping  point  near  here,  I  would 

pRifer  4itp  plowing  and  tending  in  corn,  then  changing  to  small  grains  clover  and 

tOM^j  CO  recnpemte  the  soil,  which  can  be  kept  livel>  in  this  way  qui fe  as  well  at 

^a^^oUiog.     We  And  difficulty  here  in  making  meadows  profitable,  therefore  the 

■sedsfsab-eoiling.     I  always  plow  deep  for  com  and  have  plowed  both  deep  and 

cMsw  for  small  grains.    I  find,  in  deep  plowing  for  com  and  small  grains,  that  the 

cariy  growth  of  the  plant  is  slower  than  in  shallow  plowing,  but  when  once  well  set 

and  &irly  growing,  its  growth  ii*  faster.    I  know  not  why  this  is,  but  suppose  that 

wkea  (be  ruota  start  to  shoot  downward  they  reach  the  hard  surface  In  iihallow 

plsviog  and  get  their  set,  and  the  top  grows  fast,  sooner  than  if  the  roots  were  still 

growing  downward  in  loose  soil.     From  my  experience  in  raising gralti,  I  thfnk  deep 

piswingbest  for  corn  and  early  sown  fall  wheat,  and  shallow  plowing  for  oats  and 

iMe  soam  fall  whe«t.     My  reasons  are  these:  oon\  planted  in  deep  plowed  soil 

grows  slowly  for  a  while,  but  the  crop  is  generally  double  that  of  the  shallow  plowed 

soil.    Wheat,  when  sown  early  in  the  fall,  has  time  to  get  rooted  and  is  harder  to 

wiater-kill  when  plowed  deep,  but  if  sown  late  does  not  seem  to  spread  on  the  ground 

fuficiently.     Oats  generally  grow  too  tall  and  rank  anyway,  and    if  the  ground  ia 

plowed  deep,  they  grow  slowly  for  a  while,  then  fast,  and  become  so  rank  and  late 
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that  they  fall  dovn  and  spoil,  when  by  shallow  plowing  they  grow  much  faster  at  the 
start,  then  are  checked  in  their  growth,  thereby  hastening  their  maturity.  I  haTe 
seen  splendid  crops  of  oats  raised  without  plowing  at  all,  just  harrowed  in,  in  the 
spring,  on  corn  ground  of  the  previous  year.  They  ripened  quicker  than  those  sown 
on  plowed  land.  Oats  do  not  seem  to  need  much  root  to  make  the  stalk  and  head. 
For  spring  wheat,  I  think  it  immaterial  whether  the  ground  be  plowed  deep  or  shal- 
low, as  it  should  in  all  cases  be  plowed  late  in  the  previoup  fall,  and  the  wheat 
harrowed  in  as  early  in  the  spring  as  is  admissible.  I  have  never  been  succegsfbl 
with  spring  wheat  when  breaking  the  ground  in  the  spring.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  about  deep  plowing.  Some  contend  that  deep  plowing  once  in  three 
years  and  shallow  plowing  for  two  is  better  than  deep  plowing  all  the  time,  as  that 
turns  up  the  new  soil  every  third  year,  and  it  is  but  little  exhausted  in  the  iDte^ 
vening  time.  I,  however,  prefer  deep  plowing  all  the  time,  and  if  the  ground  seems 
exhausted,  to  recuperate  it  with  some  kind  of  manure.  Deep  plowing  exhausts  Uie 
soil  in  the  same  proportion  that  shallow  plowing  does,  I  think.  The  effect  of  deep 
plowing  is  on  the  crop  produced.  We  have  tried  but  few  kinds  of  breaking  plows; 
I  have  used  the  Peoria  and  Rock  river  plows  for  breaking  up  ground  and  find  them 
excellent.  I  do  not  know  that  the  gang  and  subsoil  plows  have  been  used  in  the 
county.  In  common  with  my  neighbors  I  prefer  the  improved  Rock  river,  made  at 
Grand  Detour,  III.,  to  any  I  have  tried. 

S.  Butler. — Farm  put  in  cultivation  six  years  ago.  The  crops  have  been  eoni> 
wheat  and  buckwheat,  broom  com  and  Hungarian  corn.  The  crops  in  the  consecu- 
tive years  have  been  equally  good.    Manure  helps  the  soil  fully  one-tbird. 

W.  F.  Bim, — Smith's  cast  steel  plows,  C  pattern,  answer  a  good  purpose  in  break- 
ing prairie. 

D.  Chve, — ^I  improved  my  fann  myself,  commencing  seven  years  ago ;  my  crops 
have  been  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  the  grasses.  I  cannot  percieve  that  the  soil  is  ex' 
hausted  in  the  least,  in  fact  the  wet  spots  seem  to  get  better  as  they  are  druned  and 
opened  up  to  the  sun  and  air ;  and  on  the  thinner  portions  of  the  farm,  I  have  spread 
all  the  manure  that  accumulates  annually,  mostly  on  the  meadows,  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  the  effect  is  very  great  and  more  than  pays  for  hauling  out  the 
manure  the  first  crop.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  deep  plowing,  and  my  experi- 
ence every  year  more  fully  confirms  me  of  both  its  immediate  and  lasting  results. 
Deep  plowing  is  the  best  for  either  wet  or  dry  seasons.  And  the  land  after  once 
being  deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed  is  ever  after  less  liable  to  run  together  or  to 
become  baked,  as  is  the  case  where  shallow  plowing  is  practised.  My  own  practice 
is  this :  put  three  heavy  horses  abreast  to  a  plow  that  turns  about  13  or  14  incheS) 
which  I  have  had  made  to  order,  of  a  shape  that  will  run  deep  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  curve  that  will  pulverize  the  soil  as  much  as  possible ;  and  for  com  the 
depth  of  furrow  is  governed  by  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  team,  but  usoallj 
from  10  to  12  inches ;  then  thoroughly  harrow,  and,  if  dry,  roll  and  then  plant,  and, 
in  addition  to  all  other  good  results  from  deep  plowing,  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds 
are  buried  so  deeply  that  if  they  oome  up  at  all,  it  will  not  be  until  after  the  com  is 
ready  to  cultivate. 

J,  O.  Swann, — In  1886.  Crops  have  been  corn,  wheat,  clover  and  broom  com 
Soil  very  little  exhausted.  Have  used  manures  with  good  results.  Deep  plowing 
always.    Moline  plows ;  for  cultivation,  double  shovels. 
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£,  A.  J&ftdUL— Some  in  enlliTation  perhaps  SO  or  more  jem,  some  more  recently. 
Crop9v  corn  and  wheat.  The  old  land  seemed  to  be  ezhansted  when  I  came  in  pos- 
session, 4  years  4go,  hot  deep  plowing  and  taming  under  a  crop  of  oloTcr  hss  made 
it  as  good  as  any  new  on  the  place ;  hare  used  all  the  manare  made  on  the  premises 
with  the  Qflnal  satisfactory  resnltd.  Beep  plowing  insures  good  crops.  There  are 
many  good  plows^  and  can  not  designate  all ;  the  Mellen  plow,  made  at  Alton,  is  as 
good  as  any  and  made  pf  good  material,  the  Peoria  and  Moline  are  also  good,  the 
Mapes  is  the  best  subsoil  I  have  tried.  Prefer  a  double  triangular  harrow  with  48 
tseth,  and,  better  than  all  harrows  and  rollers,  the  Cumberland  clod  crusher,  out 
Slid  deseription  in  No.  7,  VoL  2,  Farmsn^  Athertmr. 

/.  Babigtr. — ^Pari  of  my  farm  has  been  put  in  cultivation,  I  believe,  about  40  yean 

•go,  long  before  I  came  in  this  country ;  the  rest  I  cleared  myself  or  had  it  cleared, 

tad  broken  from  7  to  10  years  since.     Before  the  land  was  mine,  it  was  nearly  sU 

ifid  erery  year  planted  in  com,  no  meadow ;  in  consequence  of  this,  in  some  rather 

itwp  places  the  good  soil  has  been  washed  off  by  the  rains,  and  these  places  need 

BMMire  to  produce  crops.    Where  this  was  not  the  case  the  soil  has  not  considerably 

ketof  its  former  richness,  eq>e daily  the  land  which  has  been  put  in  cultiration 

SMic  recently.     Deep  plowing  has  a  very  good  effect  on  the  crops  where  the  subsoil 

is  iBt  too  near  the  surface  or  not  of  poor  quality. 

/  7.  BotkmtU, — ^Kind  of  crops  raised,  wheat,  com,  oats  and  grsss.    Improvements 

Bide  from  1861  to  1856.    The  soil  seems  but  slightly  exhausted,  producing  almost 

u  Boeh  as  at  first     Have  used  manures  with  the  best  results.    I  use  a  double  sod 

fkm  for  breaking  up,  made  by  John  Gill,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;   work  three  large 

■alsi ;  plow  ten  inches  deep,  follow  it  with  subsoil  plow,  the  Rooster,  made  by  O. 

G.  mikT,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  use  two  mules  to  run  it  from  5  to  5  inches  deep  in  the 

ivae  fuTOw,  with  the  best  result  to  land  and  crops.     In  1866  my  wheat  averaged 

11  bs^la  U>  the  acre,  and  sold  for  $2  per  bushel ;   1  could  have  had  |8  by  waiting 

till  spnn^   This  township  did  not  average  6  bushels  per  acre  that  year.    Last  year 

the  refdi  was  nearly  as  good,  and  my  growing  crop  looks  fine,  notwithstanding  last 

&I1  viawvery  dry.     1866  was  when  I  commenced  deep  ploughing.     The  longer 

Ind  bs  been  in  cultivation  the  deeper  it  should  be  plowed, 

T  Agdmann. — ^The  first  ground  on  my  farm  was  broken  in  1860,  and  the  work  o 
bteiJdi^  up  continued  in  the  next  following  years ;   the  land  on  the  slopes  of  the 
deration,  being  rich  and  dry,  has  since  that  time  been  in  wheat  from  year  to  year ; 
•ad  ihe  land  in  the  flat  prairie,  being  low  and  wet,  has  as  regularly  been  in  com 
ereiy  year ;   manure  has  never  been  used,  the  soil  showing  no  signs  of  exhaustion. 
Iktp  plowing  has  not  been  tried ;  the  plows  used  for  breaking  ground  are  made  by 
tlie  blacksmiths  of  the  neighborhood ;    plows  manufactured  at  other  places  and 
brought  here  for  sale  are  generally  discarded,  not  because  they  are  considered  infe- 
rior, but  because  our  blacksmiths  can  not  or  do  not  like  to  do  the  necessary  sharp- 
ening and  repairing  properly. 

G,  C.  Miemneifer, — ^Deep  tillage  is  always  beneficial,  hence  the  old  adage,  **  Plow 
deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com  to  sell  and  to  keep.**  ^  However, 
ground  prepared  for  wheat  should  not  be  plowed  deeper  than  the  previous  year. 
'Wheat  is  of  eo  fine  a  nature  that  when  the  vnairyfied  soil,  in  other  words,  soil  that 
has  never  been  exposed  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  air,  rain,  sun  and  dew,  proves 
ve^  injurious  to  the  kernel  or  grain  of  the  wheat,  you  will  obtain  plenty  of  straw 
but  ywst  wheat    The  common  steel  mould  board  plow,  and  the  so-called  gang  plows. 
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made  by  Jacob  Huge,  of  Shiloh,  III.,  and  another  by  parties  in  Monroe  and  Washiog* 
ton  coanties,  are  in  general  uae  hero. 

J,  BarbtT. — I  have  100  acres,  60  of  which  are  in  frnit,  the  remainder  in  pastare, 
meadow,  etc.  A  small  part  of  the  fann  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1850,  mostlj 
corn  and  oats  for  the  first  few  year.^,  and  subsequently  put  in  orchards.  Has  been 
exhausted  but  little  Have  used  all  the  manures  made  on  the  farm,  with  a  oonsid- 
erable  increase  in  the  amount  of  products. 

Find  deep  plowing  not  only  beneficial  to  crops  in  seasonable  years,  but  a  great 
preventive  of  the  evil  effects  of  drouth  ;  also  find  fall  plowing  better  than  spring-. 
The  best  plows  are  made  of  steel.  I  use  those  made  by  John  Deere,  of  Holine, 
Illinois. 

6.    GsASBaa,  Clotkbs,  sto What  do  you  find  m'^st  suitable  varieties  for  pastures  and  mea- 
dows :  mode  of  seedfn?  and  qnantiiv  sown  per  acre :  largest  and  average  yields  of  meadoiw  lands s 


average  niim  er  of  live  etocji  of  dfffereot  soits  pasturtd  per  Hcre:  ezperieooe  In  u>p-<lre«sing 
meadows,  and  Irs  efTects:  stage  of  growth  at  which  grasses,  etc.,  are  oest  cat  for  hay  :  fnxpla* 
meats  preferred  for  hay-making  T 

E.  Mom. — Clover  and  timothy;  sow  principally  with  wheat  or  rye,  and  in  spring 
about  12  quarts  of  mixture  per  acre.  Yield  1^  to  2^  tons.  Top  dressing  mendowa 
is  good. 

G.  Chaffee. — Clover  and  timothy.  In  seeding  to  grass  have  no  established  rule, 
but  us^  not  less  than  eight  quarts  of  clover  and  four  to  eight  of  timothy  per  acre. 
In  a  few  cases,  have  sown  timothy  in  September  upon  oat  stubble  and  harrowed  it^ 
then  sowed  the  clover  early  in  spring,  and  with  success.  More  frequebtly  I  sow 
graps  seed  after  oats,  and  give  it  a  light  harrowing  and  roll.  Clover  is  a  great  reao> 
Tater  of  the  soil.  Would  mow  one  to  three  seasons,  then  plow.  Cultivate  not  to 
exceed  three  crops  without  seeding,  unless  manured. 

M.  A.  McOormell — Clover,  timothy  and  red  top  are  the  best  varieties  for  pastnre. 
My  pasture,  that  has  been  used  for  80  years,  is  the  best  I  have,  and  affords  the 
richest  feed.  Cattle  want  la>-ge  range  and  plenty  of  water  and  shade  trees.  The 
under-brush  is  all  taken  out  of  my  pasture 

Top-drehsing  is  very  fine  for  meadows  but  not  for  pasture.  We  always  prefer  to 
mow  our  grass  just  afier  the  bloom  falls  We  \x^  Manny  and  Kirby  combined  ma- 
chines, and  McOormick^s  mower.  We  have  three  machines*  and  they  all  work 
well.  For  getting  up  the  hay  we  have  Uollowworth's  sulky  horse  rake — ^the  beat 
in  all  the  land. 

A.  BaUy  — Sow  two  parts  timothy  to  one  part  clover,  one  peek  to  the  ad'e. 

H.  Pierce, — ^Timothy  for  meadows;  for  pasture  have  plenty  of  prairie  as  yet.  Three 
tons  is  the  largest  yield  per  acre — usually  from  2  to  1^  aud  1.  Timothy  is  best 
when  the  bloom  is  just  about  to  fall  off  Manny's  reaper  and  mower  is  the  principal 
outtiag  machine,  although  all  have  their  representatives  in  the  hands  of  different 
farmers     Revolving  wooden  horse  rake  is  the  leading  article,  yet  others  are  used. 

«/*.  Teffi. — Clover,  timothy  and  red-top.  Not  much  experience  in  feeding,  as  farm 
is  rented  on  shares. 

8,  Reyrfiddt. — I  like  timothy  and  red-top  best  for  pasture,  and  also  for  hay  ;  but 
usually  sow  clover  and  timothy  together.  The  more  clover  the  better  for  the  land, 
and  the  less  the  better  hay  and  pasture,  except  for  hogs,  and  they  do  best  on  clover. 
I  like  my  hay  cut  with  a  Buckeye ;  rake  with  the  Ohio  revolver.  Have  used  the 
horse  fork  some,  but  prefer  the  Batchelder  pitchfork. 
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J,  i&4«BdSfl&«r.«  Timothy  and  red  doyer  for  pMture ;  for  seed  I  prefer  either 
tlooe ;  prefer  needing  wheat  or  oats  on  wet  ground.  Have  the  ground  plowed  in 
tke  fail,  and  aow  as  earlj  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  will  admit.  Bow  the  seed 
after  the  wheat  is  harrowed,  then  roll ;  or  if  a  heavy  rain  falls  it  will  answer  the 
parpose  of  rolling. 

Have  raised  timothy  mostly  for  seed — ^half  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  for  pastvre 
or  kay  I  would  prefer  one  peck  of  timothy  and  two  qoarts  red  clover.  Largest  yield 
six  bosfaela  of  timothy  seed  to  the  acre;  lowest  yield  three  bushels.  By  top- 
dreisiBg  one  eaik  always  calculate  on  six  bushels.  At  98  per  bushel  this  pays 
better  than  wheat,  as  the  straw  and  pasture  will  pay  tor  harvesting  and  threshing. 
Oae  siding  will  do  for  20  years  or  more. 

C*  K  Bamejf  -^For  pa>tiire,  as  many  kinds  of  grass  as  will  grow  on  one  piece  of 
fand  at  ocee.  For  hay,  red-top  cut  early  Timothy,  cut  just  afler  the  blosaomi 
&1L  For  mowing,  a  compact  machine  without  a  reel ;  should  not  cut  more  than  6 
e«44  feet,  and  have  two  driving  wheels 

lis«e2  wire  a^iosiable  tooth  sulky  rake  I  find  very  convenient,  and  a  horse  fork 
vitik  ifaort  handle . 

F.  Aliriek. — ^For  early  pasture,  blue  grass  or  June  graw  is  best,  as  it  starts  muoh 
cviicr  and  will  bear  tramping  early,  when  the  ground  is  soft,  with  levs  injury  than 
9tba  kind.  CloTer  and  timothy,  with  a  mixture  of  red-top,  is  preferable  after  it 
fttagsod  start— <ay  »ix  to  eight  inches  high.  It  never  should  be  fed  off  close, 
kn^fen  rest  and  a  chance  to  keep  in  good  bite  for  the  stock.  Timothy  mixed 
viib  oseetghth  clover  I  prefer  to  anything  else  for  meadow. 

The  l»st  sacceee  I  ever  had  resulted  from  sowing  my  grass  seed  right  on  the  stub* 
Ue  groimd  from  which  had  been  taken  crops  of  oats  or  wheat.  I  sow  th«>  grass  seed 
^iKiQf  iugnst  or  first  of  September.  The  first  rains  will  bring  it  right  up,  and 
ViihtfUj;  ia  wet  and  warm  it  will  get  a  good  start.  The  stubble  keep:i  the  cold 
"ia^froeit  and  holds  the  snow,  which  protlcts  it  through  the  winter.  The  next 
ABBvr  wi  mAy  expect  a  good  crop  of  hay.  I  sow  one-half  bushel  timothy  seed 
■iib  nro  10  fuur  quarts  of  clover,  well  mixed  before  sowing,  so  that  one  scattering 
«iOfikteg  the  work. 

Aftnge  yield  of  hay  per  acre,  2  to  8  tons ;  two  tons  without  manure  would  be 

fsii  ivcrege.     I  have  a  five  acre  meadow  that  has  had  nine  crops  of  hay  uken  Irom 

iliaaifle  consecutive  years,  and  neveryielded  Jess  than  two  tons,  and  several  years 

<^T  vben  it  was  wet  and  favorable  to  the  gro.wth  of  hay.    This  meadow  h:ts  been 

■ttiRnd  twice  in  the  time,  completely  covering  it.     Each  time  the  manure  was 

HfM  in  the  fall — October  or  November.    1  prefer  to  cut  my  hay  when  it  is  in 

^I  bJu^aoni,  or  just  as  the  blossom  is  ready  to  fall  from  the  timothy.     At  this  stage 

^»talk  contains  all  the  &ap  and  the  bUdes  are  all  green.     If  not  cut  now  the  sap 

foes  JDCo  the  seed,  the  stalk  becomes  hard  and  woody  at  the  bottom,  and  the  leaves 

^gin  10  turn  yellow  and  die.    The  longer  it  remains  the  more  worthless  it  becomea 

tt  fodder 

I  bare  used  a  two-horse  mower — Ball's  patent  It  cats  close  and  easy.  The  Buck- 
le IB  about  as  good.  No  combined  mower  and  reaper  will  cut  anything  but  timothy, 
wbea  standing  well,  close  enough.  A  single  mower  will  cut  lodged  grafts  as  well  as  it 
na  be  dune  by  hand  with  a  scythe.  A  one-horse  revolving  rake  does  the  work  well 
*iui  expeditio  oi»ly. 

1  never  practice  mowing  more  in  the  forenoon  than  we  can  rake  and  put  into  the 
eocks  the  name  evening.    The  next  day  the  cocks  are  opened  and  the  hay  cure^f sufll- 
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cientlj  and  carted  into  the  barn,  without  being  wet  or  bleached  bj  the  dew.  When 
my  barn  is  full  I  stack  hay  under  a  shed  roof.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  a  bam.  Vake 
a  double  roof—- span  twenty-four  feet — and  as  long  as  needed ;  cover  with  sixteen  fact 
boards,  and  batten  with  fence  board.  If  the  boards  are  sound  this  will  make  a  tight 
roof. 

Timothy  and  cloTer  are  the  only  grasses  sowed  here  for  pasture  ;  but  the  natural 
pastures,  after  blue  grass  and  white  clover  get  in,  are  much  the  best. 

Bow  eight  quarts  of  timothy  and  four  of  clover,  per  acre,  in  the  spring,  either 
with  wheat  or  oats,  or  in  the  fall  by  itself,  minus  the  clover,  which  is  sowed  the  next 
spring.  Average  yield,  two  tons  per  acre;. greatest  yield,  three  tons  per  acre.  I 
pasture  one  horse  or  cow  per  acre,  and  from  five  to  ten  hogs  per  acre.  I  think  we  can 
double  the  yield  of  our  meadows  for  hay  and  pastures  by  manure.  The  best  time  to 
out  hay  is  just  after  the  blossom  drops.  The  Buckeye  mower  and  the  sulky  rake  aie 
considered  best  here. 

G.  W,  Minier, — For  meadows,  timothy,  or  clover  mixed  with  it;  and  same  for 
hay.  Bow  moist  ground,  red-top  is  preferable.  Generally  seed  with  wheat,  oats  or 
barley ;  have  seeded  after  burning  off  stubble  in  the  fall.  I  wish  to  speak  this  in  an 
undertfiue,  for  whoever  bums  his  stubble  is,  in  so  far,  a  spendthrift.  We  nsnally 
get  about  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  We  can  keep  one  ox  or  cow  to  the  acre,  or 
about  five  sheep.  The  best  top-dressing  for  meadows  is  the  folding  of  sheep,  the 
penning  of  swine,  or  herding  and  feeding  cattle.  Btable  manure  should  not  pass 
through  fermentation  before  being  spread  on  meadow,  or  elsewhere.  But  this  con- 
tradicts custom,  and  therefore  will  provoke  controversy,  and  most  men  will  still 
carry  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag,  and  a  peck  of  com  in  the  other. 

The  Hme  to  cut  grass  for  hay  is  after  the  bloom  has  fallen,  or  rather  as  it  falls. 
Hower — Buckeye,  or  any  other  as  good ;  horse-rake  ;  good  hand  pitch-forks.  A 
large  amount  of  hay  will  warrant  other  implements. 

J,  RobiMon. — For  summer  pasture  i  prefer  timothy  and  clover ;  for  early  spring, 
fall  and  winter,  Kentucky  blue  grass.  I  have  made  very  good  pastures  by  sowing 
one  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  rye  per  acre,  early  in  September,  among  the  standing 
corn,  covering  with  a  one-horse  double  shovel  plow,  by  passing  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  as  near  the  standing  corn  as  possible ;  then  before  a  rain  falls  on  the  ground 
thus  passed  over,  sow  timothy  seed  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  six  acres ;  the  seed 
will  be  covered  by  the  first  rain ;  the  rye  and  corn  stalks  afford  good  protection  to 
the  young  grass  during  the  fall  and  printer.  On  the  ground  thus  treated  I  sow  clover 
late  in  the  winter,  being  governed  as  to  the  amount  of  clover  seed  to  be  sown  by 
the  condition  and  stand  of  timothy  and  the  amount  of  clover  I  want  on  such  pas- 
ture— one  bushel  on  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  being  a  very  good  mixture.  Land  thus 
sown  IS  sure  to  catch  well  the  first  year,  and  produce  as  much  feed  the  first  summer 
as  a  i^ood,  well  set  clover  and  timothy  pasture. .  It  is  best  not  to  pasture  when  very 
yi^et.  Land  seeded  in  this  manner  is  too  uneven  and  the  stalks  interfere  too  much 
for  mowing. 

For  meadows  I  succeed  best  seeding  a  mixture  of  one-fourth  clover  and  three- 
fourths  timothy ;  sow  early  in  the  spring  on  land  well  plowed,  and  with  wheat  or 
barley,  well  harrowed;  and  if  the  ground  is  rough,  roll  before  sowing  the  grass  seed, 
cover  the  seed  with  a  light  harrow  or  brash;  one  bushel  on  six  acres  being  a  fair 
quantity.  It  is  very  desirable  to  set  a  meadow  with  the  ground  as  loose  as  possible, 
as  a  hard  bottom  never  yields  a  heavy  crop  of  hay.  My  average  crop  is  generally 
about  two  tons  per  acre. 
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Two  acres  is  moallj  required  to  pasture  a  grown  horse  or  oow  the  entire  enmmer; 
a  lea  are«  will  do  until  the  dry  and  warm  weather  after  haryest,  when  I  add  mea- 
dows to  mj  pasture  when  Tery  close,  lest  my  succeeding  crop  of  hay  be  diminished, 
tad  BT  land  fails  to  be  renoTsted  as  it  shoald  be.  The  grass  should  be  ont  for  hay 
It  soon  as  the  timothy  seed  is  in  the  dough,  and  cured  as  well  as  the  weather  will 


If  my  hay  is  well  cured  when  I  put  it  in  mow  or  stack,  I  sprinkle  ten  pounds  of 
oh  to  die  ton ;  If  a  little  green,  fifteen ;  and  if  very  green,  twenty  pounda  A  good 
Bowing  machine,  hay  rake,  and  stacking  machine,  or,  if  in  a  bam,  a  horse  fork  and 
some  light  ateel  spring,  but  strong,  pitchforks,  are  all  the  machinery  required  for 
hayharreet. 

/.  £  TklL — Bed  clover  is  best  for  improving  the  land,  and  is  Tsluable  as  hog 

pasfeure,  as  well  as  food  for  cattle.    It  is  the  best  crop  known  in  this  country  when 

«ed  as  a  fertilizer ;  which  is  done  by  plowing  the  seed  crop  under  when  the  seed 

is  laSetently  ripe  to  seed  the  ground.     Land  that  is  yery  much  exhausted  may  in  a 

lev  feais  be  restored  to  its  original  fertility  without  any  other  fertilizer. 

I  coaader  timothy  oar  main  grass  for  the  hay  crop.    Our  yield  is  from  one  to  one 
nd  a  half  tons  per  acre ;  rery  rarely  we  get  two  tons.    I  find  a  top-dressing  of  good 
stiUe  ssanure  greatly  increases  the  yield  per  acre. 
Mt  experience  in  cutting  timothy  for  hay  has.taguht  me  not  to  cut  it  until  the 
is  ripe  enough  to  grow.     Some  say,  cut  it  when  in  blossom;  but  if  cut  at  that 
there  is  a  heavy  loss  in  weight  and  substance. 
For  catting  timothy,  I  find  Bairs  large  combined  reaper  and  mower  to  do  excel- 
katvoxk. 

3*.  Gn^. — In  meadow  I  have  no  experience ;  but  can  report  that  timothy,  and 
ckiTeT  aad  timothy  mixed,  are  mostly  grown  for  meadows  on  the  prairie  farms  herea- 
VMila.  la  node  of  culture  and  amount  of  production  I  am  not  well  enough  posted 
lorepQit 

A.  C.  Mamtcnd^ — ^Timothy  produces  the  best  results  as  a  forage  grass.  In  seed- 
tag  J  ok  from  one  fourth  to  one -fifth  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  Usually  sow  on  wheat  in 
thefijlor  winter.  I  find  that  top-dressing  with  stable  manure  will  increase  the 
jield  (nm  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

M.  Soiefmhf^ — ^For  meadow  grasses  I  prefer  red  clover  and  timothy— one-eighth 

sf  cfo?er  and  seven-eighths  timothy.    For  pasture  I  would  add  a  portion  of  blue 

^rsBB.    My  mode  of  seeding  varies ;  I  have  sowed  timothy  the  last  of  August  and 

it  ^  well,  and  I  have  sowed  it  in  March  and  April  and  it  did  well  also.    Glover  seed 

should  be  sown  about  the  last  snow  in  March.    I  usually  sow  broad-cast,  and  about 

eoe  boahel  of  timothy  and  one-eighth  of  clover  to  6  or  7  acres.    Meadows  differ  so 

BBdi  in  wet  and  dry  seasons  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  yield,  but  I 

would  place  it  at  1^  tons  per  acre,  in  a  favorable  season,  and  one  ton  per  acre  in  a 

dry  season.     In  this  section  of  the  country  we  calculate  2^  acres  to  the  head  for 

grown  cattle.    We  think  that  a  three-year  old  steer  requires  the  same  amount  of 

grass  that  it  takes  to  pasture  six  sheep. 

My  experience  in  top-dressing  is  limited.  I  find  it  advantageous  to  roll  meadows 
in  the  spring,  when  the  land  is  thawed  about  two  inches  deep.  This  process  levels 
the  land,  and  presses  back  the  grass  roots  that  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  ground  by 
freezing.  The  time  of  cutting  hay  varies  with  the  amount  to  be  cut.  If  I  have  a 
a  long  harvest,  I  commence  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  in  the  dough.    I  find  that  hay 
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cured  at  this  stage  is  better  for  stock  than  at  any  other,  being  small,  soft  and  fall 
Of  nourishment  When  riper  it  Is  hard  and  stiff,  with  more  wood  in  the  stalk. 
Stock  cannot  cut  so  much  of  it,  and  it  does  not  do  them  the  same  amount  of  good. 

W,  M.  Allen. — ^Timothy  and  clover.  ^Have  tried  all  modes  of  seeding;  eaoh 
sometime  fails  Quantity,  8  quarts  timothy,  4  quarts  clover;  yield,  2  tobs  to  the 
acre.     The  best  time  to  cut  timothy  is  when  the  bloom  is  off. 

S.  P.  Boardman, — Either  for  meadow  or  pasture,  I  find  it  best  to  sow  quite  a  va- 
riety of  grasses.  Our  prairie  soil  is  so  light,  loamy  and  yrotny,  that  it  heaves  grass 
roots  out  of  the  ground  terribly  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  To  obviate  this  heaving 
process  there  is  nothing  like  having  the  fffound  teeU  covered  and  the  soil  well  tiel 
together  wUh  grass  roots.  Any  one  who  has  ever  had  any  experience  in  sowing  grass 
knows  that  timothy  can  be  made  to  cover  the  ground  only  about  so  close,  no  matter 
how  much  seed  may  have  been  sowed  to  the  acre.  Another  fact  with  regard  to  sow- 
ing timothy  is,  that,  no  matter  what  the  **  stand'' which  may  have  been  obtained 
from  an  original  sowing,  no  subsequent  sowing  seems  to  help  the  matter  a  bit 
Timothy  will  *'take  the  ground **  to  a  certain  extent — no  more,  no  less — leaving 
space  which  can  be  occupied  by  other  grasses.  In  a  less  degree  the  rule  holds  good 
with  all  other  of  the  most  common  grasses  sown,  except  blue  grass  and  red  top, 
which  spread  from  the  root. 

I  have  been  sowing  grass  for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  Illinois,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  worst  mistake  men  make  in  general,  is  in  not  putting  on  seed  enough.  I 
am  now  sowing  about  160  acres  to  grass,  and  I  am  putting  on  11  quarts  to  the  acre — 
being  a  mixture  of  timothy,  clover,  orchard  grass,  and  red-top — a  peck  of  the  first, 
a  quart  of  the  second,  and  the  two  last  by  the  **grab.'* 

My  largest  yield  of  hay  {season  makes  everything  with  the  hay  crop)  has  been  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  In  a  general  way  we  get  a  little  over  a  ton,  perhaps,  as  an  aver- 
age crop. 

My  farm  is  stocked  almost  wholly  with  sheep,  and  I  am  trying  to  stock  light ;  five 
sheep  to  the  acre  is  as  many  as  I  wish  on  my  pastures.  "  Big  grass  under  stock 
makes  a  profit;  short  grass,  short  everything." 

The  best  time  to  top-dress  meadows  is  immediately  afcer  thehay  crop  is  taken  off, 
and  will  make  a  difference  of  an  increase  in  the  bay  crop  of  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half.     No  way  so  good,  that  ever  I  have  found,  to  apply  manure  in  Illinois. 

G.  Harding. — For  pasturing  I  sow  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds — timothy,  red  clover, 
English  blue  grass,  native  blue  grass ;  white  clover  comes  up  itself.  This  mixture 
makes  the  best  pasturing  that  can  be  made  in  any  soil ;  the  native  or  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  with  some  timothy,  being  the  best  for  fall  and  winter  pssture.  Sow  a  peck  of 
the  blue  grass  seed,  with  a  little  timothy  mixed  with  it,  to  the  acre. 

For  summer  pasture  the  English  blue  grass  will  yield  twice  the  amount  of  any 
other.    Sow  one-half  bushel  seed,  with  a  little  timothy  to  the  acre. 

This  mixture  of  seeds  does  well  on  most  all  kinds  of  land,  sown  in  January  or 
February,  and  should  not  be  pastured  the  first  season.  Timothy,  with  some  red 
clover  mixed,  is  best  for  meadows  that  you  intend  mowing  for  hay,  sowing  about 
one-sixth  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  Sow  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  September. 
Average  yield  per  acre  is  two  tons. 

Two  acres  of  mixed  pasture  will  take  a  three-year  old  steer  through  the  grazing 
season,  and  make  him  gain  800  to  400  pounds  in  an  ordinary  season. 
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limothj  mmkes  the  beat  haj  when  eul  just  afUr  the  bloom  drop& 
The  £xcelsior  or  Backeye  mower,  commoD  reTolTiDg  hone  rake,  and  Fowler^a 
faaj  derrick,  are  among  the  best  hay-making  iroplementa. 

G.  W.  V<amgkem. — ^For  meadows  I  prefer  timothy  and  cloTermlied.  For  pastures, 
I  want  different  kinds.  Bine  grass  is  the  best  for  early ;  then  red-top,  timothy  and 
etorer.  Bine  gra-a  is  hardly  fit  for  rammer  pasture,  as  it  dries  vp  and  has  but  little 
Bobstanee,  while  red-top,  timothy  and  cloTer  keep  greener  and  hare  more  substance. 
Timothy  and  dorer  meadows  make  splendid  fall  pasture,  and  blue  grass  early  win- 
ter, sad  if  not  pastured  too  much  in  the  spring  will  keep  green  nearly  all  winter, 
aodibeep  will  need  little  if  any  other  feed  except  while  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
Tiaothy  and  clorer  pastures  do  not  last  like  blue  grass  and  red  top ;  the  timothy  is 
eieier  killed  by  close  pasturing,  and  the  doyer,  if  not  allowed  to  seed,  will  die  la 
tvojears,  as  the  plant  lives  but  that  length  of  time  from  the  seed.  Clover  it 
^IcBdid  for  pastnring  hogs  during  the  spring  and  summer.  I  think  red*top  fully 
e^ttl  to  any  kind  of  grass  for  pastures.    English  blue  gra«  not  so  good  as  the  eoA- 


Ij  ^an  for  sowing  grass  seed  is,  to  put  the  ground  in  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  then 

wv^  seed  in  February  or  March,  on  snow  if  possible.     Glover  seed,  however, 

As^  be  sown  later,  as  the  young  plant  is  more  easily  killed  by  freesing  than  thai 

•f  ether  kinda.     I  nsnally  sow  one  peck  of  timothy  and  one-half  gallon  clover  seed, 

yvaoe.    If  sown  together,  less  of  either  is  required.     When  wanting  a  red  top  or 

Uk  gran  pasture,  I  mil  the  seed  with  timothy  and  sow  together.    The  timothy 

■ikes  a  good  paatnre  until  the  other  gets  sufficient  hold,  and  is  then  rooted  out  by 

•itkcr  blue  grass  or  red-top.    Red-top  yields  less  per  acre  than  any  kind  we  have, 

mitisvery  light.     Timothy  alone  seldom  yields  more  than  two  tons  per  acre,  while 

teeiky  tad  clover  often  yields  from  three  to  four  tone.     The  average  yield  is  about 

iao  toas  per  acre.     Cloyer  is  very  essential  to  meadows  for  producing  a  good  yield 

of  key. 

I  kave  tried  top-dressing  meadows  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  nothing  pays  tbe 
htmaao  well  as  that  mode  of  recuperating  meadows.    Manure  for  that  purpose 
ihooU  be  well  rotted,  if  possible,  but  if  not,  will  answer  well  if  pvt  on  in  the  fall, 
6S  t&at  die  freesing,  thawing,  and  rains  of  winter  and  spring  will  dissolve  it,  thereby 
wbiag  the  strength  into  and  around  the  roots  of  the  grassw     Manure  should  in  all 
cases  be  put  on  the  meadows  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  if  one  expects  to  secure  the 
besefit  of  its  foil  strength.    I  hauled  out  a  lot  of  manure  last  winter  and  put  on  my 
Jsesdow.    I  did  tbe  same  in  the  spring,  and  the  difference  in  result  was  very  per- 
ceptible.   The  winter  dressed  meadow  was  a  great  deal  better  than  the  spring  dress- 
ed, and  that  better  than  the  meadow  where  no  manure  was  applied.    One  load  of 
Banore,  put  on  the  meadow  in  the  fall,  will  pay  a  large  percentage  to  the  fanner. 

I  prefer  cutting  gra^s  when  the  seed  is  just  ripe  or  in  the  dough.  I  never  want  it 
eat  too  green  or  too  ripe,  as  it  moulds  when  too  green,  and  the  seed  falls  off  when 
over  ripe,  making  it  disagreeable  to  handle.  Stock  will  eat  hay  cut  when  the  seed 
Is  nearly  all  off  better  than  when  cut  green.    I  have  seen  this  tried. 

My  lather  cut  a  piece  of  meadow  just  after  the  bloom  fell  off,  and  then  cut  some 
after  the  seeds  were  nearly  all  fallen,  this  last  being  left  to  seed  the  ground  ;  both 
were  put  up  without  any  rain  ;  the  former  was  as  nice  bright  hay  as  I  ever  saw,  while 
the  latter  was  brittle  and  seemed  of  little  account  We  stacked  them  and  fed  them 
together,  and  tbe  stock  would  hardly  touch  the  bright  hay  when  they  could  get  the 
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Other.    I  have  since  repeated  the  experiment  seTeral  times  and  with  the  same  result. 
Glover  should  be  cat  when  the  bloom  begins  to  change  color  or  begins  to  die. 

The  machines  preferred  here*  for  catting  grass  are  the  Excelsior  and  Buckeye, 
There  is  little  dilferenoe  between  them.  They  do  splendid  worlc  and  are  essy  on 
the  team.  We  generally  use  rakes  made  b^  a  man  in  our  own  neighborhood,  named 
Hampton.  They  are  not  patented  and  are,  consequently,  not  known  in  agricultural 
works.  They  do  splendid  work ;  they  have  but  one  handle  and  are  much  more  easily 
used  than  the  patent  revolving  rakes  formerly  in  use  here.  These  revolve  like  the 
others,  but  there  Is  a  different  mode  of  stopping  the  revolution.  Bo  little  hay  hmm 
been  made  in  this  part  of  the  county,  that  the  derrick  has  not  been  used.  Our  hay 
is  stacked  with  '^Armstrong's  Machines."  I  prefer  the  derrick  to  stacking  by  hand^ 
and  think  it  will  be  used  here  next  summer,  as  meadows  are  more  extensive  now 
than  formerly. 

8,  BulUr. — ^Timothy  is  used  mostly  for  hay  and  pasture.  From  thirty  to  forty 
head  of  stock  may  be  pastured  on  40  acres. 

D,  Oove, — ^For  pasturage,  I  think  a  mixture  of  timothy,  red  clover  and  blue  grajw 
the  best ;  for  hay  alone,  timothy  and  red  clover  are  the  best.  I  have  had  good  luck 
in  sowing  grass  seed  on  fall  wheat  about  the  first  of  March,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-eighth  clover  mixed  well  together,  and  sow  about  one  bushel  of  the  mixed 
seed  on  five  or  six  acres  of  ground.  An  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  is  about  three 
thousand  pounds,  in  an  average  season.  I  think  three  acres  of  our  grass  will  keep 
a  horse  or  oow  in  good  condition,  and  an  acre  of  good  red  clover  with  twenty  ears 
of  com  per  day,  will  keep  ten  head  of  ordinary  sized  hogs  tkirough  the  pasturixig 
season.  My  experience  is  that  top-dressing  of  meadows  with  barn  yard  manure  in 
the  fall  or  winter  is  the  best  disposition  we  can  make  of  the  manure.  I  think  the 
best  time  to  cut  hay  is  when,  if  it  be  timothy  and  clover  mixed,  about  half  the  clover 
heads  are  ripe ;  and  for  the  good  of  the  meadows  afterwards,  I  do  not  cut  ao  near 
the  ground  as  some,  in  as  much  as  I  think  that  portion  of  the  growth  near  the  ground 
worth  more  to  the  meadow  as  a  mulching  than  it  would  be  in  the  mow  for  feed. 
As  regards  implements  for  makisg  hay,  I  am  a  little  partial  to  the  Buckeye  mower 
the  revolving  ralce  for  gathering  and  the  horse  fork  for  elevating  into  the  mow. 

J,  G.  Swum. — Glover.  McSherry's  drill.  One  gallon  per  acre.  Two  tons.  When 
blossom  is  lading.    McGormick's  mower. 

J,  Balai^er. — Clover  does  very  well  with  me,  particularly  on  upland.  I  can  cut 
mine  three  times  in  one  season.  For  pasture,  blue  grass  is  to  be  preferred  as  more 
lasting  and  hardy ;  it  grows  here  spontaneously.  For  meadow,  I  prefer  timothy  and 
red-top ;  the  latter  brings  very  rich  crops  on  bottom  land  which  is  sometimes  over* 
flowed.  Red  top  hay  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  of  very  good  quality ;  cattle  and 
horses  like  it,  but  it  is  lighter  than  timothy.  I  sow  one  gallon  clover,  and  about 
three  gallons  timothy  seed,  per  acre.  I  never  sow  any  red-top;  it  comes  up  by 
itself  on  meadows  or  bottom  land,  and  crowds  out  the  timothy  growth.  Top-dreas- 
ing  meadows  has  a  very  good  effect  and  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  grass ;  but  I 
prefer  plowing  in  the  manure  before  seeding  with  grass.  I  believe  its  effect  is  more 
lasting.  I  feed  my  hay  out  mostly  on  the  farm,  and  therefore  do  not  weigh  it,  ao 
that  I  cannot  tell  how  large  the  yield  is  per  acre.  I  think  two  tons  are  a  good  aver- 
sge  crop.  For  cutting  the  hay  I  use  a  Manny's  mower,  and  rake  it  up  the  same  day 
with  a  common  revolving  horse  rake,  if  the  weather  be  fine  so  that  it  dries  quick* 
afterwards  it  is  put  in  shocks  or  cocks  and  stacked  as  soon  as  possible.    The  best 
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time  for  eottfng  elorer  is  when  it  ig  well  in  blonom ;  for  timoth  j  and  red-top,  soon 
ifter  blosioiDixig  is  OTer,  when  the  seed  commences  forming. 

/  Y.  BotkmdL — Grasses :  I  prefer  timothj  and  red-top  mixed.  Sow  in  February 
or  Karch  on  growing  wheat ;  one  bushel  .on  fire  acres ;  about  two  tons  per  acre  is 
as  sTemge  crop.  Top-dressing  will  pay  well  Gnt  grass  when  the  earliest  heads 
ire  browiL  I  use  the  Bnckeye  mower,  and  a  wooden  horse  rake ;  this  rake  gathers 
■0  dirt  with  the  hay  as  a  steel-toothed  rake  does. 

T,  .fit^dbuEMk^-Orasses  and  clorer  are  not  mnoh  grown,  although  they  succeed 
well  !o  our  soil ;  and  live  stock  is  raised  and  kept  only  for  family  use,  and  not  for 


9.  C,  J^Mouneger. — ^Blue  grass  for  pastures,  and  timothy  for  hay.    The  time  of 

9eedmg  is  about  the  first  of  September,  on  ground  well  pnlrerised.    Summer  fallow 

QB  wet  ground  \b  always  preferable.    I  will  sow  on  no  other  ground.    The  ground 

cttwt  be  too  well  prepared.    If  the  season  prores  unfarorable— if  too  dry  after 

sMiBg  and  yon  do  not  obtain  a  good  stand,  sow  again  on  or  about  the  first  of  March 

foUeifiag.    The  yield  of  timothy  is  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  tons;  one  and  one 

UtiDB  is  about  the  ayerage  crop.    I  always  sow  five  acres  of  timothy  with  one 

te^  of  seed ;  of  cloTer,  from  8  to  10  acres  with  one  bushel.    I  sow  with  the  thumb 

udiext  two  fingers ;  always  let  the  middle  finger  scatter  the  seed, 

5o  kiad  of  stock  should  be  allowed  to  run  on  your  meadow  land  after  the  frost  is 
Mof  die  ground  in  the  spring ;  while  in  the  fall,  pasturing  is  of  three-fold  adran- 
tBfe:  1st,  to  your  stock ;  2d,  to  your  meadow,  by  eating  out  the  weeds  and  rank 
|Eui;  sad,  3d,  the  enriching  of  your  meadow  by  the  droppings  of  your  stock. 
To^^Rttiag  with  barnyard  manure  should  never  be  neglected ;  not  an  ounce  of 
KiBut  ilioald  be  wasted,  but  all  that  can  be  obtuned  be  put  on  your  meadow. 

Onasdbgnild  be  cat  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  perfected  and  before  fully  ripe.  Use 
•07  of  the  Bany  Taluable  two-horse  mowers.  I  always  cut  in  the  forenoon,  and 
nlke  and  cdek  up  in  100  lb.  cocks  in  the  afternoon.  Grass  should  never  be  exposed 
to  the  reiy  iirjurious  nightly  dews,  or  too  long  a  time  to  the  hot  and  scorching  rays 
oTiia/jaai  August  sun.  Much  bay  is  made  burning  it  up  by  too  long  an  exposure 
toUte  siia*g  rays,  and  the  balance  of  the  saccharine  matter  (the  only  nutrition  in  hay) 
u  extracted  by  heavy  injuries  which  make  it  more  worthless  than  good  oat  straw. 

Xiking  of  clover  hay  is  of  a  more  particular  nature  still  than  timothy,  yet  my 
experience  is  such  that  good  clover  hay  can  be  made  almost  any  season.  We  gen- 
enllj  have  rainy  days  about  the  time  that  clover  ripens  and  is  ready  for  the  sickle, 
videh  is  about  the  first  of  June. 

i  tlways  cut  clover  when  I  am  ready,  regardless  of  the  weather.  I  leave  it  on  the 
ground  without  turning  it  till  full  three-fourths  cured;  rain  won't  hurt  it  much  if  it 
rouins  on  its  first  swath.  I  always  aim  to  house  it  up  when  I  turn  it ;  it  had  better 
nia  on  it  a  week  on  its  first  side  than  once  after  it  is  turned  over.  Clover  is  one  of 
the  great  essentials  in  good  farming ;  it  makes  the  finest  pasture  ;  it  drives  worms 
from  horses  as  well  as  hogs;  fattens  everything  that  will  eat  it ;  it  will  increase  as 
veil  as  improve  the  milk  of  cows;  is  more  nutritious  for  fairm  horses  than  timothy  ; 
yonng  nock  will  fatten  on  it,  and  work  horses  will  need  but  little  grain  if  they  get 
plenty  of  good  clover  hay ;  last  and  not  least  of  all  it  improves  your  land.  1 
alwajs  sow  about  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  March,  on  wheat  land.  It  hardly  ever 
does  well  when  sowed  with  oats.  I  always  judge  of  a  farmer's  common,  practical 
lense  by  the  size  of  his  clover  fields,  and  find  it  a  good  criterion. 
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/.  Barber. — ^For  putareB,  I  use  red-top,  timothy  and  clover.  Red-top  U  sown  oi 
the  low  ground.  Sow  timothy  and  clover  together ;  about  one-eighth  as  much  clo^ei 
as  timothy.  Close  pasturing  soon  kills  out  the  clover.  If  not  pastured  in  the  fmli 
it  will  remain  for  many  years, 

J,  Warder, — ^We  use  clover,  timothy  and  red-top  successfully. 

<L  Gbahtb — Best  varieties  of  corn,  wheat  (Call  or  spring),  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc, 
that  have  bem  tried  In  your  nelghbofhood :  the  bert  time  and  method  of  pteparing  ground  ftM 
each  of  the  small  grains:  time  and  method  of  planting  or  sowing:  drills^  sowing  machinee  oi 
planters  that  you  have  tried  and  found  best:  best  harrows  and  rollers:  calttratlon  of  com,  'writi 
the  kiod  of  implements  used:  experience,  if  any,  m  cnltlyaUng  wheat  by  horse-hoe  or  otbeiv 
wise :  time  of  cutting  up  com:  method  and  implements:  time  or  cutting  small  gndns:  reaper  o 
header  employed:  practice  in  shocUng,  stacking  or  putting  email  grains  in  bam:  largest  aik 
average  yield:  insects  and  diseases  and:  methods  of  subduing  themt 

E,  Moes. — Com,  Yellow  Dent ;  spring  wheat.  Fall  plowing  is  considered  almotf 
a  necessity.    Stack  grainy  put  hay  in  bamsL 

Geo.  Chxxfte, — As  we  almost  invariably  husk  the  com  on  the  hill,  and  allow  thi 
stock  to  feed  upon  the  stalks  during  the  winter,  we  have  the  land  to  plow  in  thi 
spring,  if  plowed  at  all.  When  the  land  is  dry  and  light  in  the  spring,  as  it  usoallj 
is  after  a  dry  fall,  I  put  on  the  cultivator,  use  it  thoroughly,  then  sow  the  seed 
harrow  and  roll,  and  in  some  experiments,  side  by  side  with  that  which  was  plowed 
that  sowed  without  plowing  took  the  preference.  When  the  land  is  clammy  I  woolc 
by  all  means  plow,  then  harrow  lightly,  before  seeding,  and  thoroughly  after,  an^ 
rolL  Sow  not  less  than  five  bushels  per  acre,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  have,  on 
the  average,  harvested  60  bushels  per  acre. 

In  a  few  cases  I  have  planted  com  after  com  for  4  years  in  succession,  and  a  few 
acres  highly  manured,  but  usually  plant  after  oats  and  clover  and  timothy  sod,  ap- 
plying manure  as  much  as  possible  to  com  land,  and,  if  sufficiently  fine  to  mix  with 
the  soil,  apply  it  upon  the  surface  of  fall  plowed  land ;  if  coarse,  turn  it  under  with 
the  oat  stubble.  I  choose  to  have  all  my  corn  land  plowed  in  the  fall  so  as  not  to 
be  obliged  to  meddle  with  it  in  the  spring  until  it  is  dry.  Then  put  on  the  cultiva- 
tor and  harrow,  roll  as  necessity  requires.  Plant  from  the  26th  of  April  to  the  16th 
of  May  in  rows  8^  feet  apart.  Formerly  planted  in  check  rows,  but  for  the  laat  S 
seasons  have  planted  in  drills.  When  the  com  is  about  making  its  appearance 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  harrow  it  by  driving  the  team  astride  each  row  and 
use  the  hinge  harrow  with  teeth  of  cast  steel  \  inch  square  (48  teeth).  When 
planted  in  check  rows,  thin  to  three  spears  in  a  hill ;  when  drilled  allow  a  spear  to 
every  10  or  12  inches. 

1862. — Com,  fair  growth ;  fall  favorable ;  yield  40  bushels  per  acre.  1868 :  gooi 
growth  of  stalks,  but  hard  frost  August  80th ;  yield,  20  bushels  per  acre.  1864: 
good  growth ;  chinch  bugs  attacked  it  in  July,  and  white  grubs  in  August ;  yield,  SS 
bushels  per  acre.  1866:  heavy  growth,  and  fine  fall;  yield,  '76  bushels  per  acre. 
1866 :  heavy  growth ;  August  and  September  very  wet  with  frost  about  the  20th  ol 
September ;  yield,  26  bushels  per  acre.  1867  :  average  growth ;  but  that  planted 
on  tame  grass  sod  injured  by  the  white  grab ;  yield,  40  bushels  per  acre. 

M,  A,  ifcC7ofiii«2Z.— The  best  variety  of  corn  for  this  latitude  is  Tellow  Dent. 
Spring  wheat  is  the  only  crop,  and  the  best  kinds  are  Club  and  Scotch  Fife.  Fall 
plowing  is  best  for  all  kinds  of  grains  and  best  for  the  ground.  The  spring  grains 
want  to  be  put  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  frost  comes  out  and 
the  ground  settlea    We  use  the  broadcast  sower  and  have  a  cultivator  that  follows 
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tie  sower.    The  best  harrow  ia  a  82  tooth  drag,  with  the  Unges  numiog  through 
tbe  drag,  and  a  cast  roller  is  very  much  the  best.     All  grain  wants  to  be  oat  early. 

E^  Fiera, — ^Both  White  and  Yellow  Dent  oom.  Glab  wheat  has  the  most  admirers ; 
eoBimon  white  oats ;  no  rye ;  very  little  barley ;  don't  sow  backwheat,  it  is  so  hard 
to  kill  oat .  Fall  plowing,  with  heary  harrowing,  is  best  for  all  crops.  Sow  as  early 
li  ve  can  work  the  ground  for  wheat  and  barley.  Plant  com  from  16th  of  April  to 
Utfa  of  May.  CaltiTate  com  with  wheeled  cultiTator.  Biding  is  preferred  by 
mme,  but  both  are  about  equally  used  here.  Lay  by  with  oommon  plow.  Pull  all 
corn  here.  Reaping  machines  alone  are  used.  Shock  of  10  bundles,  capped  by  % 
uare.  Stacks  are  put  up  with  from  150  to  800  bushels  in  each.  Arerage  yield  of 
vbeal,  about  15  boahels  per  acre. 

/.  1^. — Com  is  small^Dent ;  plant  as  early  in  the  spring  as  frost  will  admit ; 
cahhate  early  with  small  plow  by  turning  away  from  hill  as  close  as  can  ran  plow 
without  disturbing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  sun  to  warm  the  land.  Then,  in 
airvdajs,  torn  furrow  back  and  cultiTate  afterwards  with  cultirator.  This,  with 
bickvheat,  which  we  raise  in  orchards,  is  all  the  grain  usually  raised  on  the  farm. 

S^Rofnoldi. — Ground  for  wheat  is  best  plowed  in  the  fall,  not  Tery  deep;  and 
sDvedrery  early  in  the  spring.  I  use  Brown's  drill,  made  in  Ohio.  Sow  from  one 
&d  a  half  to  two  bushels  per  acre ;  oats,  three  bushels.  Like  the  A  harrow  or 
Mde  A  best.  Have  seen  Tery  good  com  raised  with  the  drag,  double  shoTcl 
ffof;  and  the  best  way  to  shock  grain  is  as  follows :  set  ten  sheares  on  the  ground, 
tiscB  lay  one  or  two  on  top.  Largest  yield,  90  bushels ;  STsrage  86,  oats.  Wheat, 
hx^  yield,  80  bushels;  arerage  16. 

J.Sdonleber, — ^The  best  Tsriety  of  com  here  is  the  flesh  colored;  it  gires  the 
BU6t  abvadant  yield.  For  five  years  I  raised  the  VeWet  Winter  Wheat ;  two  years 
sBMe  \l  actts  produced  100  bushels  of  wheat  and  200  bushels  of  chess.  Last  year  I 
sowed  II  bodiels  and  my  crop  was  but  6  bushels ;  part  of  that  ground  I  corered  in 
the  &U  Tjtk  prairie  hay  to  keep  it  from  freezing  out  in  the  spring,  but  it  did  no 
better  than  the  rest.    That  was  the  last  winter  wheat  seen  m  this  township. 

Of  iprii^  wheat,  the  soft  Siberian  has  been  used  longest  but  is  now  ran  out  The 
Sio  Graode,  Canada  Olub,  Scotch  Fife,  Bull,  Tea  and  Rhode  Island  are  used.  The 
last  two  kinds  are  used  most  at  present,  but  seem  to  run  out  like  the  Siberian. 

Last  Epring  I  sent  to  Wisconsin  for  White  Fife.     I  sowed  46  bushels  on  80  acres, 

OD  aa  80  acre  lot,  cornering  on  the  north  west  of  the  above  described  farm.     The 

jidd  Tu  410  bushels,  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre.    The  ground  was  broken  with  a 

Sod  plow  in  July ;   in  the  Fall  it  was  plowed  again ;  in  the  Spring  harrowed,  then 

iowed,  and  then  harrowed  double,  both  ways. 

Last  Summer,  I  broke  again  25  acres,  plowed  it  again,  and  shall  sow  it  in  wheat 
isd  keep  account. 

In  1857, 1  had  81  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  four  acres,  and  on  16  acres  the  yield  was 
S5  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  since  that  the  yield  has  never  been  over  18  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  sometimes  only  7  bushels,  owing  to  injury  from  the  chintz  bug  and 
vet,  sultry  weather  about  ripening  time. 

In  the  cultivation  of  corn,  I  have  used  the  Brown  'Planter,  the  D  ■  Planter  and 
Cultivator  combined,  and  at  present  I  use  the  TTnion  Planter,  which  I  like  the  best 
TheD Planter  I  used  two  seasons,  and  it  was  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  dam- 
age to  me,  as  I  could  not  raise  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  Planter  and 
Cultivator  is  a  nuisance ;  as  for  a  cultirator,  if  labor  was  only  cheaper,  I  should 
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prefer  the  one-horse  double  Bhovel  plow.    I  qbo  a  tvo-horse  cnltiTator  that  one  cti 
either  walk  or  ride  on.    Com  should  be  cultivated  when  small. 

C.  E,  Barney, — ^Tellow  com  will  feed  more  than  white,  will  make  more  alcohol 
will  not  be  so  much  discolored  if  slightly  damag«^d. 

The  best  seed  wheat  is  that  brought  from  a  distance,  from  difibrent  soil  and  mot 
northern  climate 

The  best  varieties  of  oats  are  those  that  stand  up  the  best;  as  far  as  I  have  ot 
served,  the  barley  oats  do  that. 

I  believe  in  doing  most  of  the  work  on  a  com  crop,  just  before  and  after  planting 
plow  well,  then  roll,  and  your  corn  will  be  an  even  depth ;  then  harrow  before  Uu 
com  comes  up,  then  roll  again,  then  harrow  each  side  the  row,  then  roll  agsia 
continue  to  roll,  after  harrowing  or  plowing,  as  long  as  the  com  will  bear  it  withoa 
breaking,  which  may  be  done  till  the  corn  is  about  10  inches  high. 

Fall  plowing,  sharp  harrows  and  heavy  rollers  for  any  crop. 

In  harvesting,  use  the  header  if  you  only  want  grain ;  if  you  want  the  straw,  ilm 
use  a  reaper ;  after  the  straw  dries,  pitch  on  wagons  with  barley  forks,  unload  witl 
horse  fork.  If  ever  hm^  or  shock  wheat,  oats  or  barley  ;  it  costs  more,  wastes  more, 
requires  more  labor  to  make  and  stack  bundles. 

V,  Aldrieh. — I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  any  grain,  ex 
ccpt  corn.  I  have  found  the  best  time  for  harvesting  corn  to  be  when  the  best  oi 
ripest  ears  begin  to  turn  their  husks ;  at  this  stage  the  blades  are  green ;  the  coni 
is  all  hard  and  glazed,  and  it  cures  quick  and  makes  excellent  fodder.  Implements 
for  cutting  are  corn  cutters,  generally  with  straight  blade ;  clasp  a  bill  with  the  left 
hand  and  cut  it  with  the  other.  To  shock  round,  I  use  a  scantling  or  8  inch  pole, 
with  two  legs  in  one  end,  long  enough  to  raise  it  about  8  feet  from  the  groond; 
back  mid  way  from  the  legs  to  the  back  end,  about  12  feet,  that  lays  on  the  grouDd, 
I  bore  a  1}-  in.  hole,  and  put  in  a  stick,  6  feet  long  or  more ;  this  stick  is  horizontal, 
Setting  the  corn  in  the  four  corners  until  there  is  enough  for  the  shock,  I  then  hsve 
another  stick,  with  crank  at  one  end,  and  pin  about  one  foot  from  the  crank ;  fis- 
ten  the  rope  to  the  pin,  stick  the  long  end  through  the  shock,  and  carry  the  rojM 
round  the  shock,  and  make  fast  again  to  the  pin ;  turn  the  crank  until  the  rape  hu 
drawn  the  shock  as  close  and  tight  as  you  want  it ;  put  round  your  band  and  then 
loosen  the  rope  and  take  it  away ;  pull  out  the  stick  from  the  scantling ;  take  hold 
of  the  end  the  legs  are  in,  and  pull  it  out  of  the  shock ;  then  go  ahead  with  it  for 
the  next  shock. 

A,  Bankifk-^The  large  White  and  Tellow  Dent  com  are  the  best  varietiea  The 
best  oats  are  the  Surprise. 

The  best  time  to  sow  wheat  and  oats  is  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  will 
admit ;  fall  wheat  is  uncertain.  Rye  does  well ;  sow  any  time  in  September.  Ave* 
rage  yield  of  corn  in  the  country  is,  I  think,  about  86  bushels  per  aci*e.  One  of  my 
neighbors  and  myself  raised  over  87  bushels  per  acre.  I  did  not  have  a  very  god 
stand  or  should  have  raised  more.  Average  of  wheat,  per  acre,  10  bushels;  average 
of  oats,  common  oats  86  bushels,  the  Surprise  oats  126  bushels. 

Fall  plowing  is  [considered  by  many  as  the  best  to  sow  wheat  or  oats  on,  S>ot  J 
have  found  it  just  as  well  to  sow  on  stalk  ground,  by  putting  it  in  with  the  cultivir 
tor,  harrow  and  rolling  smooth,  without  plowing,  where  the  com  was  thoroughly 
cultivated,  the  year  before. 

The  best  harrow  is  the  hinge  harrow,  made  nearly  square  and  joined  together  m 
the  middle  by  long,  strap  hinges.    The  best  roller  is  the  cast  iron  section  roller. 
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Cta  iM  coltiTited  h«re  mostly  with  the  two-horse  walking  caltivator,  of  which  there 
ire  more  dilTereot  patents  mannfactured  here  tha^i  any  town  in  the  IJuited  States. 
Ihe  best  time  to  cut  up  com  is  just  after  the  first  light  frost,  though  if  the  com  is 
lioroagbly  ripe  it  may  be  cat  before  frost ;  but  if  cut  green,  while  the  weather  is 
Ysno,  it  will  inrariably  heat  and  spoil  the  fodder.  The  common  straight  knife  is 
Sled  for  catting ;  yoor  hills  are  tied  together  at  the  top,  the  com  is  then  set  up  all 
uoaad  and  tied  near  the  top.  The  time  for  cuttizg  small  grain  varies  according  to 
t&e  kind  of  grain.  All  kinds  of  reapers  are  used ;  can't  say  which  is  the  best.  Those 
vith  dieppers  attached  are  preferred. 

Sboek  and  set  up  ten  or  twelve  sheaves  firmly,  according  to  the  size,  cap  them 
witii  two  sheaves,  well  broken  and  spread  over  the  whole. 

G.  W.  Mmier. — ^Yellow  corn  is  usually  preferred  for  feeding,  and  white  for  culi- 

ssr?  purposes.     Italian  Spring  wheat  is  about  all  we  need  here.    Winter  wheat  will 

49  moor  woodlands,  but  is  a  failure  on  the  prairie  soil  latterly.     We  have  a  large 

vkite  or  light  yellow  oats,  much  admired ;   rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  little 

niod,  tad  l?as  cared  for.    Prepare  all  lands  in  the  Fall  for  Spring  grain,  except  com, 

nd  even  for  that,  it  often  does  well.    Sow  wheat  and  oats  early  as  possible.    Drilk 

for  visas  are  out  of  use  in  our  neighborhood,  but  it  is  thought  they  would  do  better 

tka  tie  ordinary  broadcast  method      We  have  com  planters,  of  course,  but  I  must 

leexeaied  from  adiertising  any  one's  unless  Fm  paid  for  it ;  if  some  one  will  make 

Be  ft  present  of  a  planter,  why,  PU  give  him  my  best  wind.    Diamond  shaped  bar- 

tvn  and  tog  rollers ;  I  know  some  one  will  call  me  *'fogy ;"  no  matter.    Small  roll- 

OS,  wita  eqiaal  weight,  for  crushing  clods     Never  saw  any  wheat  hoed  in  any  way. 

CioiDg^pcom  belongs  to  by-gone  days  and  dark  comers  of  the  earth.    Cut  small 

gnins  M  aoon  as  the  kernels  are  plump ;   don't  wait  for  them  to  grow  hard  and 

^nv«l   Cat  with  a  reaper,  shock  and  stack  out>doors ;  putting  in  bams  invites  all 

tbe  ntB  lad  eiice  in  the  whole  land.    Yield-— wheat,  about  twelve  bushels  to  the 

sere;  oati,  forty.      Not  much  troubled  with  insects  in  our  small  grains;   army 

vom  iometiQes  takes  off  blades,  but  bis  visits  are  at  long  intervals. 

/  Mkaim, — Our  corn  is  of  the  common  western  varieties,  the  Dent  corn  chiefly, 
vlfietad  rellow.     I  think  the  large  yellow,  with  deep  grains,  that  fit  completely 
ttgecler  niearly  the  whole  length  of  the  grains,  will  usually  average  the  most  buahels 
p€r  t<rs  oa  our  soil.      To  prepare  the  ground  for  corn,  I  would  recommend  12 
icdi^deep,  if  the  teams  are  strong  enough,  from  the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  May  usual- 
Ij^  naetimes  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground ;   it  is  useless 
to  pot  com  into  cold,  wet  soil.     After  plowing,  I  cross  mark  with  a  cheap  and 
tiective  marker,  constracted  as  follows:   Pin  three  or  more  pieces  of  joist,  2  by  8 
ia^esj  two  feet  long,  shaped  like  a  sleigh  runner,  to  a  strong  plank,  the  pieces 
beifie  aa  far  apart  as  you  design  the  rows  of  com  to  be  ;  then  pin  or  bolt  on  a  piece 
of  geantling  or  pole  on  top  for  a  tongue ;  when  ready  for  use,  the  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed two  dollars.     A  man  and  team  can  cross-mark  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  per 
(ItT,  better  than  he  can  mark  eight  or  ten  with  a  horse  and  plow ;    the  furrows  it 
Bakes  are  narrow  and  shallow,  but  distinct,  the  planter  crossing  them  with  much 
Rore  ease  than  the  furrows  made  with  a  plow.    On  ground  free  from  weeds,  I  prefer 
to  plant  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  and  have  the  stalks  stand  one  foot  apart  in  the 
lowa.    Com  planted  in  this  manner,  on  good  clean  land,  will  produce  more  corn 
per  aae,  with  less  labor,  than  in  check-rows ;   but  if  the  weeds  get  a  start,  it  takes 
a  great  smount  of  labor  to  clean  it*    I  have  used  the  planters  manufactured  by  G. 
W.  Brown,  of  Galesburg,  and  another  by  Smith,  of  Peoria,  and  find  both  to  do  good 
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work.  Oare  fa  required  not  to  plant  too  deep,  from  two  to  three  inches  being  soffi- 
cient  depth.  To  till  the  crop,  I  first  use  a  harrow,  made  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
A,  with  the  foremost  teeth  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  apart,  and  six  or  eight  teeth  in 
each  side  ;  it  can  be  used  before  the  com  is  large  enough  to  use  the  cultivator  ;  it 
aerres  to  pulverize  the  lumps,  and  kill  many  youog  weeds,  leaving  the  ground  in 
good  condition  to  follow  with  the  cultivator.  I  use  the  cultivator  manufactured  bj 
T.  k,  H.  Smith,  Pekin,  IlL  The  operator  walks.  This  implement  can  be  used  either 
with  shovels  or  mould-boards,  adjustable  to  throw  the  earth  either  to  or  from  the 
com ;  I  find  it  to  do  good  work,  and  costs  about  $20  each. 

JET.  8odow$ky.~^Th%  best  variety  of  winter  wheat  tried  in  this  country  is  the  Genesee ; 
it  ripens  early  and  is  not  so  apt  to  rast  as  varieties  that  ripen  later.  The  Medlterrs- 
nean  sncceeds  well  here ;  so  does  the  Blue  Stem,  when  the  season  is  favorable. 
The  best  mode  of  sowing  wheat  is  with  the  drill,  when  the  ground  will  admit  of  it 
Wheat  is  injured  most  by  the  winter  freezing  and  thawing  which  spreads  the  sur- 
face, drawing  the  wheat  out  of  the  ground,  and  leaving  the  roots  bare,  whi  ch  are 
killed  by  the  dry  weather  and  winds  which'  blow  the  dirt  from  about  the  roots. 
Wheat  that  is  sowed  with  a  drill  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  f\irrow ;  as  it  thaws  and 
freezes,  the  loose  soil  rolls  into  the  furrow,  covering  and  protecting  the  roots  from 
the  wind.  The  best  time  to  cut  wheat  is  when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough;  the  grain 
is  then  plumper,  friller  and  yields  more  fiour,  whiter  and  better  than  at  any  other 
time. 

W,  M,  AUen, — ^Best  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  Club  and  Italian.  Plow  in  the  fail, 
and  plow  deep ;  sow  as  early  as  the  ground  permits.  If  the  ground  is  clear  of  trash, 
the  best  method  of  sowing  is  by  drill ;  if  not,  by  hand.  Brown's  is  the  best  planter. 
Use  all  kinds  of  implements  for  com;  all  are  imperfect.  Cut  corn  as  soon  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  ita  moulding,  which  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  the  weather.  Cut 
wheat  with  reaper  as  soon  as  the  younger  heads  are  in  the  dough.  Largest  yield  of 
wheat,  40  bushels ;  smallest,  6  bushels. 

Geo,  Hardmg, — ^Best  varieties  of  com  are  the  clear  white,  and  yellow;  of  wheat, 
Mediterranean  and  white  winter  wheat;  white  rye  best;  oats,  English  or  black. 
Break  your  ground  and  harrow  it  well  the  first  of  September,  for  wheat  and  rye ; 
first  of  April,  for  oats ;  for  corn,  plow  deep  and  pulverize  finely,  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  Plant  from  the  10th  to  26th  of  Hay,  with  Dickey's  drill  or  Brown*8 
planter,  and  tend  with  some  good  two-horse  cultivator,  followed  by  a  Y,  as  long  as 
possible,  and  lay  by  with  a  mould-board  plow.  One  of  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ments is  the  roller,  which  should  be  used  whenever  the  condition  of  the  ground  will 
permit. 

G,  W.  Vaughan. — ^The  kinds  of  corn  generally  preferred  here,  are  the  large  white 
and  large  yellow,  for  early  planting ;  and  the  little  yellow,  for  late.  The  large 
white  was  brought  from  Indiana,  some  years  ago,  by  a  man  named  Titus,  and  is 
called  by  that  name.  For  fall  wheat,  the  Genesee  or  West,  and  Mediterranean  are 
preferred.  The  Genesee  is  between  a  white  and  red  quality,  and  is  better  than  the 
Mediterranean  for  flour.  The  large  white  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  flour,  but  is 
so  uncertain  that  farmers  sow  but  little  of  it.  For  spring  wheat,  the  Mediterranean 
is  preferred,  though  many  like  the  Canada  Club  very  well .  In  oats,  the  common 
white  is  preferred  to  other  kinds,  as  they  are  not  so  apt  to  blow  down,  and  are 
much  better  to  handle  and  feed.  Rye,  the  large  white,  or  blue  stem.  Spring  bar^ 
ley  preferred.    For  oats,  the  ground  should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  posuble  in  the 
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^nng;  and  the  Oftts  sown  and  harrowed  in ;   the  same  preparation  of  tiie  ground  is 

nqaiate  for  btrley ;   rje  the  same  as  fall  wheat,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken ; 

both  should  be  sown  earlj  in  September,  by  harrowing  in  or  drilling.    The  groand 

far  &Ii  wheat  ehonld  be  prepared  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  taken  ofl^  if  sown  on  stab- 

lile.  If  on  new  or  meadow  lands,  should  be  broken  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the 

vbett  htrrowed  in.    I  like  the  drill,  if  the  land  is  rolling,  but  if  flat,  I  do  not,  aa  the 

vikrsUnds  in  the  drill  furrows.    I  have  never  tried  the  broadcast  drill.     For 

pIuEtiBg  eon,  the  ground  should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  dry  enough ;   it  should 

I  MTcr  be  broken  up  wet,  as  it  becomes  hard  and  seems  to  lose  its  yitality  for  the 

'  JetsoD,   If  the  groand  becomes  very  dry  before  getting  it  all  broken  up  for  com, 

1  nil  H  before  planting ;  if  not,  I  plant  and  roll  it  after  the  com  comes  up.  Brown's 

Jliffiois  com  planter  is  preferred.    I  use  my  own  make  of  rollers  and  harrows.    I  do 

not  know  of  any  patent  rollers  in  the  county.     I  think  rolling  is  one  of  the  most 

easeatial  modes  of  caltivating  com  that  we  can  adopt ;  it  is  also  splendid  for  wheat 

I  w  the  double  shovel  for  plowing  com.    I  generally  harrow  my  com,  or  plow  once 

n^then  harrow,  I  first  use  the  roller,  which  pulverizes  clods  and  makes  ready  for 

^  pww.    IhaTe  never  used  any  of  the  riding  plows;   the  Sucker  State  and  Staf> 

fcsd  hare  been  used,  and  are  very  well  liked— the  Sucker  State  preferred .     I  have 

aeve  caltiTited  wheat  by  the  horse-hoe,  or  any  mode  but  rolling.     Com  should  be 

cat  Tbea  ripe,  unless  the  frost  comes  before  that  time— in  that  case,  it  should  be  cut 

as  scon  IS  poeible.   We  use  only  the  hand  knife  for  cutting  com.    Wheat,  rye  and 

harfeyahoTildbe  cut  while  in  the  dough.     Oats,  for  feeding,  should  be  cut  in  the 

^^^;  forthietog,  when  ripe.    The  Ruggs,  Kirby  and  McOormick  reapers  are  all 

T«*-<he  Buckeye  and  Excelsior  are  preferred  by  me.     Wheat  I  shock  after  the 

■Mhaa,  ladif  the  weather  is  dry,  stand  a  week  or  two.    Oats  I  let  cure  after  they  are 

cat,  ibeLbmdand  shock,  and  let  them  remain  in  that  condition  for  some  time,  as 

they  eoKioTlj,  and  are  apt  to  heat  in  the  stack  if  not  very  dry.      1  never  put 

wheat  lOBTbtro^  and  but  a  small  portion  of  oats  at  a  time,  as  they  draw  rats  and 

Biee,  wio  i&tnj  a  large  portion  of  each,  if  put  in  for  all  winter.     The  largest 

yield  ofrkttoa  mj  farm  was  28  or  29  bushels ;  average  yield,  not  over  16  bnahels. 

"^"'I^ofozta  that  I  have  thrashed,  was  56  bushels;  the  average,  about  40 

°^^  f^  only  insects  ii^uring  our  wheat  are  the  grasshopper  and  the  fly.     I 

waofflode  of  subduing  either.     The  grasshopper  injures  the  wh<>at  in  the  early 

pirt  of  the  season,  and  many  farmers  sow  late  on  that  account.     I  would  always 

n^t&egnsshopper  or  fly  to  the  winter  freezing.     The  fly  gets  in  the  root  in  the 

iiil,  I  thiok,  and  lays  the  eggs  and  they  hatch  in  the  spring,  the  young  sucking  the 

s^fraothesUlk. 

&  Mff'.-.The  speckled  com  yields  best;  and  fall  wheat    Manny's  maohine  has 

pnnd  best  here. 

W.F.  SHst.—FoT  oats,  I  prefer  to  plow  in  the  fall,  and  drill  in  the  oats  as  soon 
ifpoflsibleio  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  bushels  to  the  acre.  For  fiUl  wheat,  I 
tenJd,  if  the  groand  were  new,  tum  it  over  in  Hay  and  June  as  shallow  as  possible, 
let  it  lie  nntil  September,  then  harrow,  say  four  times,  and  sow  with  a  drill,  from 
tlitree-foarths  to  one  bushel  per  acre.  I  sow  the  May  wheats,  which  are  small 
gnioed,  as  near  between  the  20th  and  26th  of  September  as  posidble.  I  use  the 
Hoosler  drill,  and  find  it  good— perhaps  it  is  the  best  *  but  I  know  the  Sherwood, 
Backeye,  Belleville,  FrMident,  and  some  other  drills  to  be  good.  All  drills  with 
tbe  so-called  '*  slide''  feed,  I  think,  are  to  be  avoided*    If  the  groand  were  not  new^ 
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I  would  either  *' summer  fallow**  it  or  break  it  up  as  soon  after  harrest  as  posrible  ; 
let  it  be  until  as  near  tbe  20th  of  September  as  you  may,  barrow  twice,  roll,  harrow 
again  once,  roll  again,  and  then  drill  from  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth  bush- 
els per  acre,  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  September.  ThB  more  thoroughly  tbe 
ground  is  prepared,  the  less  seed  is  required.  I  begin  cutting  wheat  as  soon  as  it 
has  gone  into  the  dough.  I  use  the  Marsh  harvester,  which,  with  a  driver  and  two 
binders  standing  on  the  machine,  will  cut  from  6  to  12  acres  per  day,  averaging, 
perhaps,  7  or  8  with  moderate  work.  It  will  require,  say,  a  man  and  a  boy  to  shock 
it  up.  I  put  about  16  sheaves  in  a  shock,  including  two  cap  sheaves,  which  are  pre- 
pared by  breaking  down  and  spreading  heads  and  butts,  and  laying  on  the  shock. 
If  winter  wheat  is  well  shocked  it  will  go  through  a  long  rain  without  damage,  pro- 
vided  the  caps  which  blow  off  are  occasionally  replaced.  I  have  usually  stacked  my 
wheat  after  it  had  stood  in  shock  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  the  last  two  years  have 
threshed  directly  from  the  shock  with  very  favorable  results-— one  year,  one  hundred 
acres,  the  next  year,  seventy-five. 

D.  Gove. — Grains — the  best  varieties  of  com  that  I  have  tried  are  known  among 
farmers  as  large  white,  with  a  small  seed  cob,  kernel  very  broad  and  deep,  ripens  well 
of  a  good  season  ;  I  also  grow  a  medium-sized  yellow  variety,  which  I  like  for  feed- 
ing cattle  better,  as  it  is  very  productive  and  is  not  so  hard  for  stock  to  masticate  as 
the  white.  Of  wheat,  I  like  the  white  May  best ;  it  stands  up  well,  ripens  from  the 
16th  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  yields  well  and  brings  the  best  price  in  market.  The 
black  oats  seem  to  do  best  with  us,  in  as  much  as  they  do  not  grow  so  tall,  and  are 
less  liable  to  fall.  Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  all-important  thing  about 
raising  a  wheat  crop  with  us,  is  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  I  do  not  deem  it 
essentially  necessary  to  plow  quite  so  deep  as  for  corn,  but  it  should  be  done 
thoroughly,  and  in  August,  if  possible;  then  harrow  and  roll  until  we  have  all  the 
soil  thoroughly  pulverized  Budpackedy  so  that  the  roots  of  the  young  plant  has  a  good 
chance  to  throw  out  its  roots  in  all  directions,  and  obtain  a  good  hold  on  mother 
earth,  so  that  the  cold  of  winter  can  not  kill  it,  nor  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
March  can  not  release  its  hold  upon  the  soil.  I  have  no  experience  with  spring 
varieties  of  wheat. 

I  like  the  Brown  corn  planter  best  of  any  that  I  have  tried,  and  the  McSheny 
wheat  drill  suits  me  best  for  putting  in  wheat ;  drilling  wheat  is  much  the  best,  and 
our  best  time  for  seeding  is  generally  from  the  16th  to  the  26th  of  September,  and 
our  best  time  for  planting  corn  is  about  the  flnst  of  May.  I  like  what  is  known  u 
the  Scotch  harrow  best,  and  tbe  best  roller  that  I  have  used  is  one  of  my  own  con- 
structing, the  heads  or  ends  are  of  cast  iron,  with  wrought  iron  spindles,  the  drum 
is  framed  of  8x4-inch  plank,  mitred  together  and  bolted  to  the  ends,  and  dressed 
round  and  smooth ;  the  frame  is  made  strong,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
loaded  to  any  desired  weight;  it  also  has  a  seat  for  the  driver ;  the  drum  is  21  inches 
in  diameter,  a  small  roller  of  the  same  draft  does  much  better  work  than  a  large  one, 
in  consequence  of  less  surface  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  I  have  tried  the 
difi'erent  kinds  of  riding  and  other  corn  cultivators,  but  the  cheapest  and  best  are  the 
double  plows  and  double  shovel.  Our  time  for  harvesting  small  grain  is,  for  wheat, 
the  last  half  of  June,  and  for  oats  and  hay,  the  first  half  of  July.  For  harvesting,  I 
have  used  both  header  and  reaper ;  the  header  is  the  more  speedy  of  the  two,  and 
the  cheapest  per  acre ;  but  when  we  consider  the  loss  in  v}eiff?U  and  qualHy  in  the 
berry  when  it  gets  dead  ripe,  as  it  must  do  to  be  safe  to  head,  it  is  a  quittion^  and  a 
qauiion  of  great  importance,  too,  whether  it  is  really  cheaper  in  the  end  to  head  or 
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mp;  myovn  opinion  is,  that,  when  labor'can  be  had  at'reaionable  rates,  it  Is  the 
amdest  poUey  to  reap,  and  to  do  it  when  it  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  No. 
1  Soar.  Mj  aTemge  jield  of  wheat  for  20  years,  has  been  about  20  bushels  per  acre, 
ind  the  lirgest  yield,  about  30  boahela 

J.  G.  5iMiin.~.Large,  yellow  and  flint  white  com ;  red  and  white  early  May 

tteit:b€irdles8.  For  fall  wheat,  double  breaking  fallow  ground ;  harrowing,  rolling 

ud drilled.   MeSherry's  drill ;  A  harrow;  wooden  rollers.     Corn  planted  four  feet 

iqaiR  ud  eoltiTated  with  double  shorel  plows  fire  times ;  three  stalks  in  a  hill ; 

ctuing  com,  20  hills  with  sword  knife.    September.    Wheat  and  oatt  stacked. 

Tieldrf  wheat,  20  bashels ;  of  oats,  40  bushels. 

/,  &%r.— I  plant  the  common  white  and  yellow  Dent  com ;  hare  tried  other 

Kads  bat  found  these  best  and  most  productive.     No  spring  wheat  is  sowed  here, 

ttiiistoo  Tin-ertain,    The  kind  of  winter  wheat  we  mostly  sow  up  to  this  time,  is 

'Miscalled  the  "May  wheat,"  a  red,  early  kind,  with  a  small  kernel;  but  new 

™iire  introdaced  now,  which  are  growing  much  in  favor.    The  Tappahannock 

vhiteisKn  excellent  kind,  doing  well  and  selling  better  than  May  wheat  because  of 

fe  fi«iw,  its  greater  weight  and  larger  grain.    Another  kind,  the  Walker  or  Zimmer- 

a"oa  vheat,  amber  color,  presents  about  the  same  advantages,  except  that  it  is  later. 

»« oitg  we  raiM  are  the  common  white  oats.    Rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  are 

■■'«-.' erer  sown  in  this  neighborhood,  wheat  and  oats  bringing  surer  crops  and 

pMter  profits    For  corn  and  oats  (except  if  corn  stubble)  the  ground  is  plowed,  if 

P^sB^le,  once  late  in  fall  or  through  winter  and  then  again  in  spring  for  oats  as  early 

»pQttb!e.  The  seed  is  then  sowed  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  about  1^  bushels  per 

««,  an^  then  well  harrowed  in.    Corn  land  when  plowed  is  harrowed  also,  then  lud 

«t  both  wiTB  at  four  feet  distance,  with  a  corn-marker— a  kind  of  sled  with  2,  8  or 

reaaeTi,^wn  by  a  pair  of  horses— then  the  corn  is  planted  where  the  lines  made 

^  *e  Buiktr  cross  each  other,  4  to  5  grains  to  the  hill.     Some  plant  it  by  hand  in 

^  ««  «j,  lad  some  with  hand  corn  planters.     Brown's  two-horse  com  planter  is 

"^•^  °*^*^'P»rticaIarly  by  large  farmers.     For  this  the  land  is  laid  off  but  one 

*«J-    riiereainuci,  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^lew  corn  planters,  but  if  the  seed  is 

ctpefeilj dropped  by  hand,  the  number  of  kernels  in  each  hill  can  be  more  exactly 

i^lited,  iQd  it  will  often,  in  wet  springs,  especially,  come  up  hotter.    This  is  the 

<  ^  /^«1  farmers,  and  some  large  ones,  have  not  yet  abandoned  haod-plant- 

^    aaw  a^  ao  implement  for  covering  the  com  planted  by  hand,  with  a  horse, 

which  d«g  the  work  of  2  or  8  hoes, 

Rieeiables,  somewhat,  a  small  harrow,  and  mns  astride  on  the  row.    On  the 

^*^^'*«^  PW  are  two  harrow  teeth  for  pushing  aside  cornstalks  and  other  trash  that 

Mght  be  in  the  way,  behind  these  are  two  cultivator  teeth,  somewhat  turned  toward 

™*»  tnd  ninning  close  to  it,  covering  it  up,  and  at  the  hind  part  is  adapted  a 

™^  wooden  roller,  which  crushes  the  clods  that  might  have  rolled  on  the  com. 

•^  com  corerer  works  very  well  with  a  steady  horse  and  on  clean  land.    When 

*«  f  w  is  Dp  it  is  cultivated  commonly  with  a  one-horse  com  plow,  or  the  single 

P'doaWe  shovel  plow.    The  two-horse  cultivators  are  not  much  used  yet    The  com 

^ooouDonly  cultivated  four  times,  crossing  each  time  the  furrows  previously  made. 

^ first  two  times  the  soil  is  turned  from  the  rows,  and  the  two  last  tiroes  they  are 

^lled.   Corn  is  cut  up  for  fodder  when  the  ears  are  r:pe,  but  the  stalks  and  leaves 

?«t green,  or  if  an  early  frost  kills  it  too  soon,  then  without  delay  after  the  frost, 

^ore  the  leaves  have  had  time  to  dry  and  be  blown  oiF  by  the  wind.    Some  think 
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the  com  fodder  in  this  case  to  be  of  as  good  qaalitj  as  that  cut  before  frost  I  do 
not  see  any  great  difference  myself.  As  soon  as  cut  up  (with  common  corn  knife)  it 
is  set  upright  in  large  shocks  or  stooks,  which  are  tied  with  a  band  of  some  kinu 
order  that  the  wind  may  not  blow  the  stalks  off.  Each  farmer  cuts  up  as  much  corn 
for  fodder  as  he  thinks  he  will  want  for  feeding,  corn  fodder  being  rarely  sold ;  the 
rest  of  his  corn  is  left  in  the  field  till  dry,  and  then,  commonly  in  December,  the 
ears  are  gathered  in  wagons  and  hauled  home  into  the  crib.  Some  farmers  then 
drive  their  cattle  in  the  fields  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  glean  whatever  food 
there  is  left  for  them,  consisting  of  a  few  ears  and  nubbins  that  may  have  been  left 
over,  the  dry  leaves  and  smaller  parts  of  the  stalks,  or  rather  the  tops.  The  dead 
cornstalks  left  are  broken  down  some  cold  day  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  bare, 
by  dragging  a  heavy  pole,  to  which  a  pair  of  horses  are  hitched  by  long  chains, 
cross-ways  over  the  rows.  Before  plowing  (corn  stubble  is  commonly  plowed  but 
once  before  planting)  some  rake  the  stalks  together  and  burn  them ;  some  plow 
them  under. 

For  wheat,  the  ground,  if  oat  or  wheat  stubble,  is  plowed  shallow  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  hauled  off,  and  then  again  early  in  September,  rather  deep,  say  7  or  8  inches 
or  deeper  if  the  strength  of  the  team  permits  it.  Then  the  field  is  harrowed  and 
the  seed  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-fourth  to  .one  aod  three-fourth  busheU 
per  acre.  I  have  not  observed  any  considerable  difference  in  the  several  drills  I 
have  used  or  seen.  They  all  do  their  work  about  equally  well.  Last  fall,  when  the 
soil  was  so  dry  and  cloddy,  some  rolled  their  land  after  harrowing  and  before  drill- 
ing. The  rollers  used  here  are  common  wooden  ones,  single  or  double.  The  harrow 
used  by  some  is  the  old  triangular  one  ;  others  have  quadrangular  ones — the  hind 
part  a  little  wider  than  the  fore  part,  with  cross  bars.  They  possess  a  greater  num- 
ber of  teeth  and  make  the  ground  finer.  Wheat  is  ripe  here  commonly  towards  the 
end  of  June  or  first  of  July.  Many — and  I  believe  they  are  right — prefer  cutting 
their  wheat  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  t.  e.  before  the  grain  is  hardened  and  while  the 
straw  is  still  a  little  green,  it  will  be  of  better  quality.  Also  for  oats,  the  straw  of 
which  makes  it  better  fodder  for  cattle  or  horses.  Oats  are  ripo  from  one  to  two 
weeks  after  wheat,  the  latest  about  the  middle  of  July.  Some  of  my  neighbors, 
though  very  few,  use  headers.  They  do  more  work  than  reapers,  but  there  is  greater 
risk  of  loss  in  case  of  sudden  showers  while  the  stacks  are  building — barns  or  sheds 
for  grain  not  beiug  much  in  use  yet.  Sometimes  there  is  also  considerable  losa  if 
the  stacks  are  not  well  finished  or  covered,  if  wet  weather  sets  in  before  thay  are 
threshed.  On  the  field  there  is  also  more  wheat  lost  if  it  is  of  unequal  height  or 
some  of  it  lodged.  They  need  the  same  number  of  hands  as  reapers.  Many  farmers 
here  use  Eirby's  reaper  and  are  well  satisfied  with  it ;  it  is  also  a  good  mower. 
Others  prefer  McCormick^s. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  or  oats  are  bound  they  are  set  up  in  round  shocks  of  from 
15  to  20  bundles  or  sheaves,  and  covered  with  two  other  ones  as  caps.  These  are 
commonly  placed  crosswise  on  the  shocks,  breaking  them  in  the  middle  and  spread- 
ing out  the  huts  and  ears  well,  so  that  the  shock  be  well  covered  and  the  wind  can 
mot  catch  them  so  easily  and  blow  them  off.  These  shocks  are  left  in  the  field  for  a 
few  days  until  the  farmer  finds  time  to  haul  them  to  the  stack  yard,  where  they  are 
put  in  the  common  way  in  round,  square,  oblong,  or  oval  stacks,  laying  the  outer 
rows  of  sheaves  slanting,  so  that  they  will  shed  off  the  rain  to  the  outside. 

The  largest  average  yield  of  wheat  is  from  20  to  25,  rarely  80,  bushels,  and 
oats  from  40  to  50.    The  insects  which  ii^jure  the  grain  are  the  chinch  bug  and  the 
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Bccun  fly.  lie  former  does  not  hart  wheat  mach  becaiue  when  the  insect  appears 
m  great  namben  wheat  is  commonly  nearly  ripe  and  oat  of  its  reach ;  but  in  oats, 
)  tad  still  more  in  com,  it  often  causes  considerable  loss,  sacking  up  the  sap  of  the 
I  ttalk,  and  making  the  plants  die  before  they  have  perfected  their  grain.  There  is 
BO  remedy  known  here  for  them,  except  when  com  is  near  a  wheat  field  infested 
with  hags,  to  sow  a  strip  of  land  between  the  two  fields  in  oats,  which  will 
tttraet  and  stop  them  at  least  for  a  time.  The  Hessian  fly  seldom  does  much 
harm,  except  in  wheat  sown  too  earlj.  If  sown  about  the  last  week  in  September  it 
wiDeieqwthefiy. 

/.  T  BdhndL—X  prefer  what  is  called  the  Strawberry  com.    Plow  deep  as  possible  . 

is  April  a&d  May.   Plant  a  bushel  on  six  acres.    Use  Brown's  Illinois ,corn  planter. 

(Utrraie  with  double  shovel  plow  and  Stafford's  snlky  plow.    Plow  three  or  four  times. 

I    WI«Bt:  Mediterranean  is  the  surest  crop.    Break  land  in  Jane  for  wheat,  as  abore.   Do 

Mtf«4rea^   Abont  the  last  of  August,  or  sooner  if  the  season  is  wet  and  the  land  gets 

"feol,"  I  giTe  it  a  thorough  harrowing  with  a  joint  harrow,  with  teeth  two  and  one- 

fawih  ischea  apart,  made  of  steel  and  sharp.    Commence  seeding  the  first  week  in.Sep- 

tesiher,preTioa»  to  which  give  a  thorough  harrowing.    Use  a  drill.    Drill  both  ways, 

the  li«  time  drill  the  way  I  plowed.    One-half  bushel  per  acre.    Roll  the  groan d  with  a 

l«ge  ^aae  roller,  then  drill  the  other  way.    Three-fourths  bushel  per  acre.    Let  this  be 

the  last  xhhig,  except  cleaning  out  the  farrows  between  the  lands.    I  use  the  Backeye 

reaper  fcr  cutting  wheat,  and  cot  when  it  is  in  stiff  dough.    Shock  in  the  field,  let  it  sUnd 

a  few  dsTE,  then  haul  and  stack  where  I  want  the  straw  for  stock  to  go  to  in  the  winter. 

i.  .M^aiaaa,— Inasmuch  as  corn  is  not  raised  for  market,  but  for  home  consumption 
oaly,  not  much  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed  corn ;  yet  the  pure  white  corn  is 
■Mtgenwally  planted,  although  the  yellow  is  considered  to  yield  a  heavier  crop. 

Sfnngvbeatisnot  raised  in  this  neighborhood;  experiments  made  some  years  ago 
tnned  Mt  fulores. 

The  Miheat  most  generally  sown  is  May  wheat,  or  Genesee  May  wheat,  white  wheat, 
and  Hediierraeao,  commonly  called  Boll  wheat.  The  wheat  harvest  commences  about 
the  middle  of  Jane;  the  grain  is  cut  with  the  reaper  or  self-raker;  headers  h are  been 
tried  brtikikdto  gire  satiafacUon,  and  are  discarded.  The  grain  is  stacked  or  put  up 
is  liebiB  t&e  field  or  yard,  and  threshed  by  horse  or  steam  power.  Barns  of  sufficient 
ctpeeiff  ireDotinQje. 

Asaooaaft&eerop  is  removed  from  the  field  the  stubble  is  broken  and  the  ground 

a  ^aa  '^ft^^  harrowed  and  rolled,  before  it  is  re-seeded— which  is  always  done  with 

Oe  ir&Ja^  ,]jgg^    Iq  former  years  this  was  done  in  September ;  of  late,  since  the  Hes- 

^  ^hi  made  its  appearance,  it  is  done  later  in  the  season — in  the  latter  part  of  Ooto- 

ier  jsd  be^'onfng  of  November.    The  best  yield  of  wheat  is  aboat  88  bushels  to  the 

*cre;  srerage yield  about  22  bushels.    Rust  and  Hessian  fly  are  the  drawbacks  on  the 

o^iirstioo  ^i  wheat;  early  sowing  is  considered  the  best  prerentiTe  of  the  former,  and 

hte  joviog  the  best  remedy  against  the  latter.    A  dilemma ! 

^.  C.  JSummeyer.—yot  much  can  be  said  on  corn.    It  requires  good  rich  land  and 
ray  good  tillage;  the  large  white  corn  is  here  generally  cultivated.    We  have  a  little 
I     ni  corn  which  ripens  in  90  days  and  makes  excellent  fodder. 

I  Wheat  is  the  great  staple,  and  so  far  has  proved  very  remunerative,  especially  during 
lie  last  few  years.  Tennessee  May  wheat,  Tappahannock,  and  Mediterranean,  are  the 
kinds  which  are  generally  cultivated.  The  two  first  named  on  rich  land,  the  latter  on 
thin  sad  poor  land. 

The  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  15th  of  October.  It  is  inva- 
riablr  sowed  with  drills,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  different  kinds,  all  equally  good. 
Itis'sapposed,  and  advocated  by  some,  that  harrowing  wheat  in  the  spring  is  an  advan- 
lice  to  it,  hot  I  never  see  it  practiced.    The  horse  hoe  for  cultivating  wheat  is  not  known 
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used  here.  Utniij*!,  MoCormiek*!  and  Oeis  ft  Brosias'  reapers  are  in  general  nse. 
Headers  are  not  much  need  here,  and  perhaps  will  nerer  be  a  popular  machine.  The 
largest  yield  of  wheat  is  40  to  45  bosbels  per  acre ;  the  arerage  yield  15  to  20  bashela 
Wheat  is  generally  cat  here  between  the  15th  of  June  and  4th  of  July.  It  is  tied  in 
small  bundles,  set  on  end  in  shocks  of  from  20  to  25  bundles,  and  stacked  or  hauled  into 
barns  as  soon  as  cured,  which  is  in  8  or  10  days. 

Insects.are  the  Hessian  fly,  grasshoppers  and  chinch  bugs.  We  know  of  no  remedy  as 
yet,  neither  are  they  rery  injurious. 

7. r Boor  Cbofs.— Best  Tsrietles  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tunilpe,  beets  9jiA  carrots:  time 
and  method  of  preparing  ground:  mode  of  pi  mtine,  method  and  means  of  cultivation:  largest 

nd  arerage  yteld:  methods  of  digglug  and  keeping:  cost  and  yalue  as  compared  with  grsbi 
erope  for  feeding:  insecu  and  diseases  t 

S,  JfoM.— Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  with  manuring,  raised  in  moderate 
quantities. 

M.  A.  AfeConnell.'^We  grow  all  Irish  potatoes.  The  best  is  the  cracker  and  peach 
blows.  We  think  rutabagas,  carrots  and  sugar  beets  the  best  for  stock,  especially  for 
sheep  and  milch  coirs.    The  yield  is  generally  good,  and  the  expense  is  very  small. 

H.  Pierce. — ^Early  York  and  peach  blow  potatoes  are  the  best  Hare  not  tried  early 
Goodrich  or  Harrison.  Yellow  and  red  Nan semond  sweet  potatoes.  White  flat  Dutch 
turnip.  Sugar  and  blood  beets.  No  carrots  raised  in  quantity  I  believe.  Potatoes  sre 
planted  in  hills.  Do  best  in  fall-plowed  land,  cross-plowed  in  spring  and  harrowed  deep. 
Cultivate  with  horse.  Use  common  plow  the  last  two  times,  and  hill  up  well  as  early  u 
possible.  Plow  out  and  dig  with  fork.  Ten-lined  bug  was  very  bad  in  1865,  not  so  bad 
in  1866,  and  nearly  gone  in  1867. 

J,  T^t. — Of  Irish  potatoes,  the  peach  blow  is  considered  best  with  us.  Taking  one 
year  with  another  they  succeed  well  on  new  land,  or  land  that  has  not  been  long  under 
the  plow  without  rest.    Plow  deep ;  plant  in  hills ;  cultivate  with  small  plow  and  hoe. 

8.  i^OA.— The  best  variety  of  potatoes  is  the  long,  flat  pinkeye.  The  aurest  crop  is 
from  the  Michigan  peach  blow.  The  vines  are  so  tough  the  bugs  cannot  kill  them,  and 
so  large  and  numerous  they  endure  droiith  well. 

C.  E.  JBomty. — Lay  potatoes  on  well-prepared  ground  early  in  the  spring,  cover  them 
with  10  inches  old  straw,  pitch  off  the  straw  after  the  vines  are  dead,  and  pick  up  the  po- 
tatoes. 

Do  not  know  enough  about  roots  as  compared  with  com,  for  feed,  to  venture  an  opinion. 
Shall  try  turnips  for  sheep  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

A,  ^nKn.— The  white  peach  blow  potato  is  considered  the  best  here.  Plow  deep, 
harrow  well,  and  plant  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

The  long  orange  carrot  is  the  best  for  a  field  crop ;  they  are  a  sure  crop  here.  I  am  the 
only  one  in  the  country  that  raises  them  as  a  field.  I  think  every  farmer  ought  to  raise 
them,  as  I  oonsider  them  the  best  po&sible  feed,  when  used  with  oats,  in  the  early  spring, 
particularly  for  cows  and  all  young  stock.  Tbey  can  be  raised  for  about  10  cents  per 
bushel ;  yield  400  bushels  per  acre.    Preparation  of  ground,  same  as  for  potatoes. 

Average  yield  of  potatoes,  150  bushels  per  acre.  I  raised  last  year  241  bushels  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  $41  per  aOte.  The  presence  of  bugs  added  largely  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  they  never  have  injured  my  crop,  nor  do  I  think  they  ever  will  while  I  have 
my  health.  I  shall  plant  quite  a  variety  this  spring.  Potatoes  and  carrots  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean.    I  dig  both  with  the  potato  fork. 

0,  W.  Minier, — Peach  bloom  and  early  Goodrich,  best  of  Irish  potatoes,  nod  Naoae- 
mond  for  the  sweet.  Other  root  crops  raised  but  sparsely.  Sometimes  get  large  crops 
of  potatoes.  Average  yield  about  100  bushels.  More  valuable  than  any  grain  crop.  Not 
■o  valuable  as  corn  for  feeding.  The  Colorado  potato  bug  is  our  great  enemy.  I  think 
he  haa  come  to  stay.    He  is  now  snug  in  the  ground,  ready  to  come.    Set  the  boys  to  pick 
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dea  oS.  One  little  fellow  told  me  it  waa  do  use;  he  said  they  ate  ap  an  acre  before  break- 
ftst,  and  tbcQ  got  on  the  fence  and  asked  eyerj  passer  by  if  he  had  anj  potatoes. 
Don't  ronch  for  the  lad's  storj. 

/  R  TttlL—l  have  had  considerable  experience  with  potatoes,  especially  sweet  ones ; 
vbieh  I  find  the  most  profitable  root  crop  that  I  can  raise.  Mj  avera/^e  yield  per  acre  is 
fbent  SOO  bushels ;  the  market  Tslne  of  which  is  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  bnshel  in  the  fall, 
•t  i\gg}ng  time,  and  in  the  spring  from  $3  to  $5  per  bnshel,  for  seed.  The  small  pota- 
toes, not  saleable  in  the  fall  for  family  nse,  are  what  I  reserve  for  seed.  This  makes  the 
laaddear  me,  orfer  all  expenses,  more  than  $100  per  acre.  I  find  the  yellow  and  red  Nan- 
seaosd  the  best  Tariettes  for  this  latitade.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  requiring  little 
men  labor  than  Irish  potatoes. 

The  land  wants  to  be  plowed  deep,  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  then  let  it  lay  until 

(be  plants  are  ready  for  setting  out;  before  putting  them  out,  give  it  a  second  plowing 

isd  pulverize  it  well ;  then  with  two  horses  and  large  plow  throw  two  or  three  furrows 

ti^tber  for  a  ridge  to  set  the  plants  on ;  making  the  ridges  four  feet  apart  from  top  to 

topb   Do  not  make  a  large  ridge,  nor  a  broad  one,  but  rather  sharp  ;  about  6  or  8  inches 

itt  OB  top.    Set  the  plants  out  in  the  afternoon,  pouring  a  little  water  round  each  one. 

Thsn  a  tittle  dry  soil  over  when  the  water  is  soaked  away.    Set  the  plants  16  inches 

tpBt  en  the  ridges. 

T^groand  being  clean  when  the  plants  are  set  out,  twice  working  will  generally  be 
n&icet ;  bat  if  not,  they  must  be  kept  clean  until  the  ground  ia  sufficiently  covered 
viih  tbe  vines  to  prevent  any  weeds  or  grass  from  growing.  The  main  difficulty  with  the 
i*Kt  potato  is  keeping  them  throui^h  the  winter,  which  cannot  be  done  in  thia  climate 
^iihoat  a  boilding  made  for  the  purpose,  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  about  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  difficulty  in  procuring  seed  and  plants  discourages  many  from 
>agi|n&f  in  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato. 

Of  Iriih  potatoes,  the  Xeshannock,  pinkeye,  Baltimore  blue,  peach  blow,  and  a  few 
o^Mti,  bav«  been  grown.  The  last  mentioned  has  given  the  best  results,  while  the 
Scihasaa^  and  others  of  the  older  sorts  seem  to  be  deteriorsting.  The  very  new  sorts 
I  kare  B«t  tated.  Of  sweet  potatoes,  the  yellow  Nansemond  takes  the  lead ;  though 
last  jear&e  red  Bermuda  was  tried  with  good  success.  It  will  ripen  a  month  earlier 
tbo  Ike  5ttaemond,  and  is  prized  as  an  early  sort 

AeCobrado  bog  made  its  appearance  here  in  1864,  and  was  Very  destructive.  I^ince 
Ito  jear  it  has  annoally  made  its  mark  in  the  potato  fields,  but  is  gradually  becoming 
^  tnmbiesome — ^partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  insect  enemies,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
Alt  its  habits  have  become  better  understood. 

B  Sodc^dty.— The  best  variety  of  Irish  potato  for  general  use  is  the  peach  blow.  For 
earir  potatoes  I  would  plant  the  early  York.  It  yields  a  good  crop  and  comes  early. 
We  have  had  plenty  by  the  middle  of  June  for  three  years  past,  which  is  as  long  as  I  have 
tried  them, 

G.  W.  Vatighan.—the  Neshaonock  is  preferred  for  an  early  Irish  potato ;  the  peach 
blow  for  a  late,  and  the  large  red  for  a  sweet  potato.  Ground  for  potatoes  should  be  well 
isaaured  and  plowed  deep.  The  Irish  should  be  planted  in  bills,  or  drilled  in  rows;  the 
iveet  in  hills,  mounds,  or  in  ridges  12  to  15  inches  apart.  Turnips  should  be  sown  in 
Jaly  or  August.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  in  the  spring  and  again  when  the  seed  is 
fown.  Beets  and  carrots  are  little  raised  here,  only  for  table  use.  I  tend  Irish  potatoes 
sith  hoe  and  double  shovel  plow ;  sweet  potatoes  with  hoe.  The  potato  bug  often  de* 
■troTS  the  tops  of  the  plants,  injuring  them  badly.  I  know  no  war  of  destroying  them. 
Thev  are  sometimes  driven  from  the  vines  by  brushes,  commencing  at  one  side  of  the 
piteh  and  following  each  row  up  and  down  until  they  leave.  Potatoes  keep  best  where 
there  are  no  cellars,  in  old  chip  piles,  or  covered  with  earth  and  then  with  stable  or  barn 
ysrd  manure. 
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J.  (7.  Swann, — ^Neshannoek  and  peaoh  blow  in  drills  18  inohes  apart.  Two  hoeiiiga 
and  one  plowing.  Sweet  potatoes,  large  ridges  18  inches  apart  Hoeing  and  plowing. 
Largest  yield  of  sweet  potatoes,  100  bushels;  of  Irish  potatoes,  200  bushels.  With  plow 
and  harrow.    In  long  rows,  covered  well. 

E,  A,  JRishl, — Best  sorts  of  Irish  potatoes  are  earlj  Groodrich,  Harrison  and  peach 
blow ;  the  latter  rotting  badlj  and  almost  discarded.  Plow  deep.  Plant  as  earlj  as  poa- 
sible  in  spring,  in  rows  three  and  one-half  feet»  and  18  inches  in  the  rows.  Cultirate  with 
cnltiTator  and  shovel  plow.  Sweet  potatoes :  Yellow  Nansemond  and  Bermuda,  best  in  or* 
der  named;  hare  had  Brazilian  one  jear  and  do  not  like  it.  Nansemond  beat  in  quality  aod 
earliest  ripe.  Bermuda  is  at  least  twice  as  productiye,  producing  nearly  all  large  pota- 
toes, and  of  medium  quality.  Plants  grown  in  hot>beds  in  spring,  and  planted  14  inches 
apart  on  ridges.  The  ridges  made  by  horse  power  with  a  machine  made  for  this 
purpose  (cut  and  design  in  Nos.  10  and  2,  Farmer's  Advertiser),  cultivate  well  and  har- 
vest just  before  frost.  Find  it  most  profitable  to  store  and  keep  over  winter,  selling  them 
during  winter  and  spring,  for  from  $2  60  to  |8  per  bushel ;  and  the  small  ones  for  seed 
bring  from  $8  to  $15  per  bushel  in  the  spring.  To  keep  them  successfully  they  most  be 
ripe,  dug  in  dry  weather,  handled  as  carefully  as  eggs,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them,  packed 
in  small  quantities  in  dry  sand,  and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  from  45  to  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

J.  BaUiger. — ^I  possess  very  little  experience  in  root  crops,  excepting  the  common  po* 
tato.  I  have  tried  some  beets  and  carrots  on  a  very  small  scale.  In  seasons  not  too  dry 
they  did  tolerably  well,  but  it  takes  much  time  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  when  amaU. 
Cattle  like  them,  and  I  am  led  to  think  that  they  make  excellent  feed  for  them,  particu- 
larly for  milch  cows.  My  intention  is  not  to  give  up  these  trials;  and  I  will  report  in 
future  time  on  them,  if  I  am  able.  Sweet  potatoes  did  not  do  well  with  me,  and  I  have 
given  up  their  culture.  Irish  potatoes  bring  better  crops  on  well  prepared  and  deeply 
plowed  land,  and  well  cultivated.  We  also  found  covering  the  land  after  they  are  plant- 
ed, at  least  six  inches  deep  with  straw,  a  very  good  method.  In  ordinary  seasons  they 
will  bring  good  crops  in  that  way,  and  they  need  not  be  cultivated.  But  1  prefer  to  plow 
the  land  three  or  four  times ;  the  last  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  inohes,  planting  them  deep, 
without  any  straw,  but  cultivating  them  well,  and  keeping  the  ground  clear  by  hoe  and 
shovel  plow.  I  had,  last  season  a  very  good  crop  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  which  1 
had  prepared  from  16  td  18  inches  deep  for  planting  grape  vines,  the  great  drouth  not- 
withstanding. Others  covered  with  straw,  on  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  plowed  at 
least  eight  inches  deep,  brought  not  so  good  a  crop.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  -very 
early  in  spring,  in  March  if  possible,  and  then  about  first  of  June.  If  there  is  an  early 
frost  in  fall  the  latter  may  perhaps  not  get  ripe ;  but  if  there  is  no  early  frost,  they 
bring  me  commonly  a  very  good  crop  of  good  potatoes.  They  are  dug  with  hoe, 
spades,  or  forks ;  if  plowed  up  a  great  many  are  lost.  They  are  kept  in  the  cellar,  or, 
where  there  is  no  cellar,  left  in  the  field  on  a  dry  spot,  well  covered  up  with  straw  and 
earth,  at  least  18  inches  deep.  A  good  average  crop  is  20  bushels  from  one  of  seed.  I 
have  raised  89  bushels  from  one.  The  best  varieties  for  quantity  and  quality  are  the 
peach  blow  and  the  early  Ooodrioh,  and  the  Gusco  for  quantity  only — its  quality  being 
inferior  to  the  others.  The  pinkeye  rusty-coat — a  Goodrich  seedling— is  also  a  good  kind, 
bringing  good  crops. 

We  have  nearly  every  year  in  our  plantations  the  common  potato  bugs  (cantharides), 
and  now,  for  a  year  or  two,  the  Colorado  potato  bug.  The  former  can  be  driven  oflT  by 
striking  the  vines  with  brush ;  for  the  latter  I  tried  several  means  without  avail,  except 
hand-picking. 

T.  FngelmanfL-^lEiooi  crops  are  not  raised  for  marketing.  Every  farmer  plants  a  patch 
of  potatoes  for  his  own  use.  In  the  spring,  generally  in  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  shallow  furrows,  about 
18  inohes  apart  each  way,  and  covered  about  2  or  8  inches  deep  with  soil,  and  then  about 
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8  or  10  inehes  deep  with  straw.  This  is  all  the  labor  whioh  the  potato  requires  until  dig- 
ging tiflieg  mod  in  this  waj  good  crops  hare  regnlarljr  been  obtained,  and  potatoes  of 
nperiorqnalitj.  Flakes,  peach  blows  and  pinkeyes  are  generally  selected  for  seed,  bat 
lot  much  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  pore. 

/.  Barber. — ^The  Irish  potatoes  whioh  saoceed  with  me  are  the  Peach  Blows  and  Earlj 
Torki.  Of  sweet  potatoes,  the  common  Soathern,  Nansemond  and  Bermnda,  all  do  well. 
The  gronnd  is  deeplj  plowed  in  the  fall,  and  the  Irish  potatoes  are  planted  earlj  in  the 
spring.  Late  planting  does  not  often  succeed,  on  account  of  the  hot,  and  often  drj 
Bonths  of  Jolj  nnd  August.  Sweet  potato  plants  are  raised  in  a  hot  bed  and  put  ont  as 
earljr  as  the  aeasoa  will  permit^  in  order  to  start  their  growth  before  the  hot  months  come 
en.  The  digi^iog  is  done  with  a  fork.  Irish  potatoes  are  kept  very  easily,  by  putting 
them  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  covering  with  straw  and  earth  deep  enough  to  prerent 
frceiing.  Sweet  potatoes  are  much  more  difficult  to  keep ;  I  hare  succeeded  yery  well 
I7  keeping  in  a  dry  cellar,  coTcriog  with  flax  straw,  and  never  allowing  the  temperature 
to  faU  below  40«. 

a.  laeuxn. — Best  TazietieB  of  peas  and  beans:  their  management:  cost  and  Tslneasfeed 


If.  A.  MeCwMfUlL — Pea  and  bean  crops  don't  pay,  for  feed. 

E  /Wml — ^Peas  are  not  sowed  as  a  field  crop.    Tom.  Thumb,  for  early,  and  Champion 
filEaglaad,  for  late,  are  the  best  varieties.    The  small  navy  bean  is  preferred. 

/.  f^L  —Small  navy  bean,  plant  in  hills,  10  inches  apart.  Use  cnltivator  and  hoe. 
B  B  aerer  raised  for  feed. 

Z  Gngg. — Peas  are  never  grown  here  as  field  crops;  beans  not  often.  The  white 
Bwybeaa  is  usaally  planted  for  that  purpose.  For  garden  culture,  I  have  had  good  sac- 
em  vitfa  the  early  Mohawk,  early  six  week,  Yalentine,  and  Lima. 

Q.  W,  Vim^han^ — Sometimes  raise  a  large  quantity  of  beans,  by  sowing  like  oats  or 
iWit,  fa  the  month  of  June.  This  is  the  cheapest  way  of  raising  the  navy  bean;  it 
keeps  ten  the  weeds  and  bears  abundantly,  and  if  the  fall  is  dry  we  save  all;  if  not» 
Buy  rat  before  they  are  ready  lo  gather. 

/  &2nyv. — Peas  and  beans  we  raise  only  in  the  garden,  for  oar  own  consumption. 
WfiifcehflBtbeTom.  Thumb,  Eugenie  and  English  pea;  and  the  yellow  dwarf,  six 
W9eka,  sad  Lima  bean.  All  these,  except  the  latter,  are  badly  infested  with  the  bag 
CTayjeir. 

.1  TmiLs  Fukim.— Your  experience  with  flax,  hemp  end  cotton:  best  varieties,  method  o 
Pte^  caltlvathig,  etc, :  value  as  a  farm  crop? 

^  Um. — ^Some  flax  raised ;  is  valuable  both  for  the  lint  and  seed. 

a.  A.  McC&iumU. — We  have  grown  flax  and  hemp,  but  they  don't  pay  as  a  farm  orop. 

T.  Gregg. — ^Flax,  hemp  and  cotton  are  seldom  seen  growing  in  this  oonnty,  though  all 
bare  been.    The  first  is  grown  less  rarely  than  the  others. 

S.  Btdln. — ^Flax  is  a  good  crop  here. 

/  Balnger. — ^With  flax,  hemp  and  cotton  I  have  had  very  little  experience.  I  have 
imi  hemp  growing  spontaneously  in  the  neighborhood,  to  a  flue  size.  Flax  and  cotton 
I  £d  caltirate  for  one  year ;  they  did  well,  as  far  as  I  could  Judge ;  but  as  I  had  no 
meehiaery  to  prepare  those  products  for  the  market,  or  work  them  up,  I  discontinued 
their  culture. 

M.  GsoniD  Plasis.— Pumpkins,  squashes,  watenneloos,  etc. :  msasgement,  cost  sod  valne 
na field  crop:  Infects  and  dieeaseet 

^.ifiw.— Baised  in  moderate  quantities. 
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J/1  A.  MeConneU,—Yle  think  pumpkins  pay  big  for  c&ttle.  I  feed  them  cot  intha 
fall  to  milch  cows  improves  the  qnalitj  and  increases  the  quantity  of  milk  in  all  cases. 

K  Pierce. — ^The  common  sort  of  pumpkin  is  planted  sometimes  with  corn,  and  is  fed  to 
cattle  and  hogs  in  fall,  preparatory  to  feeding  corn,  and  sometimes  as  alternate  feed. 
Hubbard  squash  is  the  favorite.  Watermelons,  on  a  sandy  soil,  6  miles  east,  are  raised 
as  a  field  crop. 

J.  Teft. — Only  raised  amongst  com.  Have  no  idea  of  cost  or  value  of  crop.  ^Striped 
bug. 

A.  Jianhiu. — I  think  pumpkins  and  squashes,  when  fed  to  stock  in  the  fall,  are  about 
equal  to  good  grass  pasture,  and  would  recommend  farmers  to  ruse  them  for  feed,  just 
before  winter  sets  in,  as  they  can  be  raised  at  very  little  cost. 

T.  Grfgg.—Tte  Hubbard  and  Boston  marrow  squashes,  I  have  found  to  be  the  best 
for  garden  cultivation. 

0.  W.  Vaughan. — Ground  plants  are  generally  of  little  value,  as  a  field  crop,  and  few 
raise  them,  save  for  their  own  use.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  are  generally  planted  with 
corn,  but  not  extensively.    Small  striped  and  black  bugs  often  destroy  the  young  plaoti. 

E*  A.  BiehL^Ot  squashes,  I  consider  the  Hubbard  and  American  Turban  the  best;  of 
watermelons,  the  Ice  Cream  is  superior  to  all  others ;  Ward's  Nectar,  the  best  of  the 
musk  varieties. 

J.  BaUiger. — Pumpkins,  squashes  and  watermelons  do  well  on  rich  land ;  the  former 
are  commonly  planted  with  the  corn,  and  fed  out  to  cattle  and  hogs;  but  as  far ss leonld 
see,  neither  were  very  fond  of  them.  Squashes  we  raise  for  our  own  use,  but  with  greet 
trouble  defend  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  big  black  bugs  which  destroy  the  pleats. 
We  know  of  no  other  means  of  destroying  these  pests  than  by  hand-picking  the  insects 
and  their  eggs,  and  crushing  them. 

J.  i^r^tfr.— Pumpkins,  squashes  and  melons  succeed  well  by  planting  on  newly  tnrsed 
sod,  fresh  timber  land,  or  by  manuring  in  the  hill,  when  planted  on  old  land.  The  greet- 
est  enemy  is  (s  small  striped  bug,  which  attacks  the  plants  when  quite  young ;  it  wdl 
even  eat  the  young  and  tender  squash. 

J.  Wardtr.—l  have  paid  some  special  attention  to  growing  watermelons.  I  break  nj 
ground  deep,  plant  about  10  feet  apart,  manure  in  the  hills,  and  thin  to  one  vine ;  keep  the 
ground  well  stirred  with  shovel  plow  until  the  vines  begin  to  run,  then  smooth  the  ear- 
face  with  a  harrow,  and  keep  clean  with  the  hoe.  I  sold,  last  year,  fifty  dollars'  worth, 
raised  on  a  piece  of  ground  85  yards  square  (just  one-fourth  of  an  acre),  besides  whet 
were  eaten  by  my  family  of  six,  and  goers  and  comers.  Aversge  price,  15  cents ;  com- 
menced ripening  the  first  of  August 

11.  ICxsoxLLAMvovB.— Hops,  tobscco,  broom  com,  sorghnin,  onloDa,  chioooiy:  growth,  bsop 
agement  and  value  a^  a  farm  crop  ? 

M.  A,  IfcConnell.^Bo^B  are  a  good  crop,  but  we  don't  grow  them  ;;i they  will,  with 
care,  pay  as  a  farm  crop. 

B.  Pierce,— BopB  and  tobacco  are  not  grown  except  for  home  use  in  gardens.  Broom 
corn,  8  miles  south,  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  is  the  most  paying  crop.  The 
Otaheite  sorghum  is  best,  producing  from  50  to  200  gallons  per  acre.  Not  much  sorghom 
will  be  planted  this  coming  summer  (1868)  as  there  is  but  little  salejfor  the  molasses. 

C.  E.  Barney. — No  experience  with  sorghum ;  I  think^the  venders  of  the  machinery 
make  the  most  money. 

V,  AllricK—'hiy  experience  with  sorghum  is  limited,  having  "raised  only  enough  for 
home  consumption,  I  have  always  done  that,  not  using  any  other  sirup,  and  but  very 
little  sugar.  The  largest  yield  I  have 'ever  had,  was  120  gallons,  from  one-hsK  sere; 
raised  on  high  dry  prairie  land,  that  you  might  call  rich.     The  last  of  April,  I^laated 
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wSbtnt  naJdng  the  seed ;  it  etme  up  well,  waa  plowed  three  or  four  times,  and  hoed 

nee,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds.    It  matured  the  first  of  October,  and  was  then  worked; 

Heds  being  all  black  and  stalk  giring  a  yellowish  cast    Kept  no  accoont  of  cost  of  crop. 

I  mU  70  gallons,  at  $1  per  gallon,  reserring  the  remainder  for  my  own  use ;  at  the  same 

friee,  I  woold  hare  made  $180.     Expenses  did  not  exceed  $50,  and  probablj,  not  more 

thu  |S5  or  $40.    We  then  had  war  prices,  now  thej  are  nearly  one-half  less.    The  cane 

wm  ran  throogfa  a  cast  iron  mill,  with  three  rollers  and  one  sweep ;  need  one  horse,  or 

I  iptB.    Evaporate  in  plain  pans  six  and  one-half  feet  in  length  by  three  wide ;  one 

aad  oae-balf  inch  wood  sides ;   eight  inches  deep,  with  sheet  iron  bottom.     I  have  a 

kick  fareacp,  jost  large  enough  to  take  on  the  pans ;   these  pans  hold  85  or  90  gallons. 

Ai  ftnt  we  filled  the  pans  full,  and  had  to  boil  slow  to  prcTcnt  their  running  over ;   this 

Tendered  the  process  of  eraporation  so  long  that  the  sirup  became  rery  dark.     By  filling 

tie  piB  half  fiill,  we  found  we  could  boil  with  foil  force  and  CTaporate  Tery  quickly, 

Btbng  elear,  light  simp.    It  is  important  to  stir  it  constantly  when  nearly  done.    When 

iost,  Mt  or  slide  the  pan  off  the  furnace  to  one  side,  putting  another  pan  of  Juice  in  its 

(iaei,  to  there  will  be  no  loss  of  heat  from  fire.    At  the  same  time,  continue  stirring  the 

■np  just  oA,  as  this  makes  it  of  a  much  lighter  and  handsome  yellow  color.     When  it 

iipenlj  cool,  it  can  be  put  into  the  cask,  or  some  Tcssel  to  entirely  cool.    Keep  the  pans 

viAcd  eleao,  ready  for  use  again  by  the  time  the  sirup  oyer  the  fire  is  ready  to  come 

A  Preu  out  the  juice  just  as  fast  as  wanted  and  no  faster,  for  the  sooner  it  is  eyapo- 

nted  UWr  pressing,  the  better  the  sirup.     Hy  mill  cost  $44 ;   the  flue  took  about  1,000 

Wieb,  eostiug  $10;  the  work  I  did  myself;   the  pans  cost  $10  more ;  the  whole  expense 

iM^  wt  exceed  $75,  for  farm  or  family  use.     I  rent  my  mill  out  to  neighbors,  at  $S  for 

M  seonue,  and  in  this  way  it  has  paid  for  itself.     But  without  renting  a  mill,  it  will 

p«7  I9T  fermer  to  raise  sorghum  enough  for  his  own  use.     It  should  always  be  planted 

ait  before  com  planting,  and  not  left,  as  is  usual,  until  eyery thing  else  is  planted. 

SxnLd  be  plowed  well  and  hoed,  and  put  on  good  ground  to  realize  a  profit. 

A.  JBi%i».—I  consider  sorghum  a  yery  profitable  crop.  Decidedly  the  best  ground 
far  torfbam  is  new  prairie,  high  ground ;  it  also  does  well  on  clay  soil.  Ayoid  all 
<Mne  saaire.  Yield  of  molasses  per  acre,  200  gallons.  I  haye  raised  onions,  bnt  did 
Mt  atwiTtfiad  them  profitable.    Yield,  from  50  to  400  bushels  per  acre. 

tf.  W.  Mmer. — Nothing  but  onions ;  these  pay  well. 

T.  A^._Hopa  and  chiccory  haye  not  been  grown  here;  tobacco  and  broom  com, 
mUoo;  iBiotts,  never,  as  a  field  crop.  Sorghum  is  produced  to  a  more  limited  extent 
llm  teaerly.  Such  soil  as  mine  will  yield  SOO  to  250  gallons  per  sore  of  sirup,  with 
8Nd  eaJtne ;  though  the  amount  uaually  reached  does  not  exceed  160  gallons.  My 
v3  bii  produced  sirup  of  a  yery  fine  quality.  Two-horse  iron  cylinder  mills  sre  in  most 
*BSioo  sse,  with  home  made,  sheet  iron  and  zinc  eyaporators. 

^.  W.  Favgian. — I  haye  no  experience  in  hops,  none  in  tobacco,  and  do  not  use  it  in 
■T  vsj-  Onions  I  raise  for  table  use  only.  Sorghum  and  broom  com  look  much  alike, 
^  tre  weakly  when  young,  bnt  grow  fSwt  if  tended  well    They  need  faithfiil  hoeing  to 

ftrin. 

&  Arfkr.— Broom  com  a  good  crop  here. 

/•  9. 5igaw».— Tobacco,  broom  com  and  sorghum  pay  well. 

I  iM«r.— Sorghum  succeeds  in  the  same  soil,  and  is  cultiyated  similarly  to  com.  It 
iiiotealtiyated  to  the  same  extent,  in  this  yicinity,  as  formerly. 

/.  Warder.— I  know  but  little  about  the  cultiyation  of  hops,  but  should  judge  they 
toold  do  well  on  our  soil,  ss  I  haye  found  them  here  frequently  growing  wild.  About  ten 
yetnigo,  I  grabbed  up  a  yine  in  a  clearing,  brought  it  home  and  planted  it  near  the 
porch;  it  bore  hops  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  formed  in  summer  a  grateful  shade, 
vithoQtcaltiyatton. 

VoL  n— 24 
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19.  OBOKAXDFBinn.— Apples,  Man,  peaches,  chetTies:  prefemd  nffletlae  Cor  fa^te1^lpn^ 
poeas:  preparation  of  gionxia:  ptantlng,  cnlUration  and  prnnlnff :  gathering  and  keeping  of 
fruit:  packing  for  market:  fruit honaea  and  cellars:  yaloe  of  onmta  prodncta  as  a  faim  crop: 
insects  and  diseases. 

B,  Jioss.—J&Ukj  Tarietiea  of  apples,  as  well  as  peara  and  cherries.  CnltiYaie'groimd 
deep. 

Ji.  A,  MeOonneU.—Applea  are  the  only  sort  of  orchard  frnits  that  can  be  grown. 

K  IHeree. — Apples  for  market— cktIj  baryest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Benoni,  maideo'i 
blush,  Jonathan,  willow  twig,  Ben  Daris,  Rawle's  Janet,  jellow  bellflower,  and  wine  sap. 
Pears— Doyenne  d'  Ete,  Bostiezer,  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Bnffam,  Louise,  Bonne  de  Jersej, 
Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d'  Angonleme;  all  blighted  last  year  (1867),  but  these  are  the  best 
Cherries— early  Richmond,  late  Kentish  or  pie  cherry  of  N.  J.,  English  Morello,  Msy 
Duke  and  late  Duke  are  about  all  that  do  well  here,  except  the  common  Morello. 

Prepare  the  ground  as  for  corn ;  open  a  furrow  or  dig  a  bole  about  12  inches  deep,  t 
to  8  feet  across ;  set  from  18  to  80  feet  apart ;  cultivate  first  and  second  year  in  corn,  asd 
frequently  longer,  and  then  in  small  grain  for  a  year  or  two ;  then  seed  to  elover— is  tbe 
common  practice,  (father  by  hand,  put  in  barrels  or  open  boxes,  but  generally  market 
in  the  fall ;  pays  best  of  alL 

The  bark  louse  is  our  worst  enemy  on  apple  trees. 

J.  Tffft, — Summer  apples— early  harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Lowell,  Keswick,  Codlifl, 
sweet  bough.  Fall — Cooper's  early,  Colvert,  Dowse  or  Hawley.  Autumn— strawberry, 
maiden's  blush,  porter,  snow.  Winter — golden  russet,  Baldwin,  Dominie,  Eng.  rouet, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg,  fall  pippin,  wine  sap,  green  sweeting,  limber  twig,  northern  spj, 
R.  L  Greening,  Roxbury  russet,  Janet,  Swaar,  W.  W.  Pearmain.  The  Hawley  and  & 
L  Greening  grow  very  fast,  if  manured,  and  are  consequently  tender  ;  but  if  growD  slow 
and  headed  low,  succeed  well.  I  have  my  pruning  done  any  time  between  the  first  of 
November  and  the  first  of  March,  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen. 

Pears — Bartlett,  Flemish  beauty,  Madeline,  Swan's  orange,  Easter,  Bnerre,  and  Seckel. 

Cherries— Yellow  Spanish,  Elton,  Kentish  and  early  Richmond.  There  are  other 
varieties  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise. 

No  peaches  raised. 

The  apple  worm  {Caayocopta  Pwumana)  causes  many  of  our  apples  to  fall,  and  renden 
many  more  almost  worthless.  The  Borer  (Saperida  BiviiUUa)  does  much  injury  to  oar 
apple  trees,  unless  watched  and  removed  early.  The  caterpillar  {CliHoaeampaAmtne»^ 
at  times  is  troublesome.  The  bark  louse  (a  species  of  coccus),  injures  onr  trees  mon 
perhaps,  than  anything  else  in  this  section. 

The  winters  are  too  severe  for  peaches.  I  had  800  trees,  they  bore  a  large  crop  whes 
six  or  seven  years  old,  and  the  next  winter,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  they  all 
froze,  and  every  tree  died ;  at  that  time,  I  had  an  apple  orchard  of  900  trees ;  the  sane 
cold  winter  destroyed  nearly  one-half  of  them ;  the  best  varieties  sufiered  most  I  fiad 
the  best  trees  for  an  orchard  are  those  budded  the  second  year  from  the  seed ;  njeot  the 
very  largest  and  all  the  little,  stunted  ones.  I  will  here  remark  that  all  fruit  and  fora^ 
trees,  corn,  and  many  vegetables,  as  well  as  pigs,  calves  and  other  animals,  that  are 
stunted  when  young,  never  fully  recover. 

The  object  of  the  seedling  is  that  it  has  a  finer  and  firmer  wood  and  bark  than  maaj  of 
the  grafted  kinds ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  finer  and  harder  the  bark,  the  better  tbe 
tree  will  bear. 

I  have  a  number  of  trees  the  barks  of  which  are  so  soft  and  thrifty  that  they  never  bear. 
Last  June  I  took  a  section  of  the  bark,  l}^  inches  long,  from  round  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  inserted  a  corresponding  section  of  bark  from  the  orab  apple  tree,  tied  it  on;  it  ff^ 
fast.  I  tried  this  on  several  with  like. success.  According  to  my  philosophy,  thej  vill 
bear  every  season ;  if  so,  you  will  hear  from  me  again.  I  do  my  trimming  in  Febmai^ 
in  order  that  the  wound  may  season  before  the  sap  starts.     Small  limbs,  less  than  half 
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•  iMb,  I  cat  off  etose ;  but  larger  than  that,  I  ent  from  one  inoh  to  two  feet,  aooordiag 
to  aoB  of  limb.  I  caltirate  the  orchard  when  joang ;  malch  with  straw  after  seeding. 
The  bark  loose  is  Terj  injurions  to  orchards  here.  The  caterpillar  is  qnite  a  pest  on  the 
pniries,  bat  near  the  timber,  the  blnejay  eats  the  eggs  before  they  hatch. 

C.  B,  JbrMy. — ^The  yarietj  of  apples  that  will  bear  most  on  a  giren  farm,  are  best  for 
ftsi  ftnn.  An  indifferent  apple  that  will  grow  is  better  than  a  delioioos  one  that  will 
Bst,  for  profit. 

7.  Jliriek, — Apples  preferred  for  fiunilj  nse,  are  earlj  harrest^  red  Jnne,  and  red 
iitnehaa.  These  three  rarieties  are  earliest,  and  the  frnit  is  of  the  best  quality.  The 
evlf  harreai  bears  only  on  alternate  years,  and  then  not  more  than  half  the  quantity 
fiiat  trees  of  the  same  size  do,  of  the  two  other  kinds.  The  golden  sweet  for  baking,  and 
•tta  with  bread  and  milk  and  a  slice  of  new  milk  cheese,  will  relish  first  rate — I  was 
piag  io  say  it  would  make  a  man  fat.  It  is  one  of  the  best  dishes  that  can  be  used  for 
■spyr,  creating  a  sweet,  sound  sleep,  so  desirable  after  a  day's  hard  toil. 

ler  late  nmmer  apples,  I  consider  the  Lowell,  Porter,  maiden's  blush,  and  early  Pen- 
Md.  best    The  Si.  Lawrence  is  a  fine  apple,  but  decays  very  soon. 

Tbe  hH  Dyer,  which  I  send  out  from  the  nursery  as  Tompkins,  is  the  best  of  all  fall 
iffki.  Tie  tree  is  hardy  and  a  great  bearer  erery  other  year.    I  hare  four  trees,  all  set 
Mi  lite  ame  time,  and  of  the  same  age ;  two  of  them  bear  one  year,  and  the  other  two 
the  Mxt,  80  that  I  always  hare  plenty.    This  apple  sells  better  for  eating  than  any  other 
nnfylkaow  of,  in  fact,  it  is  better  than  most  pears,  baring  the  pear  bloom  and  being 
■onioieyand  finegrained.     Another  good  quality  is  its  gradual  ripening,   lasting  in 
MMs  for  a  Ion  j{  time, 
ifi^  iboTe  TBrieties  are  as  good  for  market  as  for  the  family  at  home. 
Tbamow  or  Famuse  is  a  good  late  fall  rariety,  and  keeps  rery  well  into  mid  •winter, 
vSbcscfblhsndling ;  its  liability  to  drop  is  against  it. 
I^viaierfrmily  use,  I  prefer  the  Jonathan,  Wagner,  Dominie,  B.  L  Greening  and 
■edCaiaia.  These  are  all  of  the  first  quality,  or  near  enough.    Kone  of  them  are  long 
kscitti.  the  Jonathan,  Wagner  and  R.  I.  Greening  are  all  liable  to  drop  early,  and 
pit  BSsoGBu  they  begin  to  grow  ripe  and  drop,  they  mv^t  be  picked  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
^  p]«t.    Apples  that  hare  dropped  and  lain  on  the  ground  a  few  days,  and  been 
WBed  bffte  son,  will  not  keep,  as  that  sends  them  into  the  ripening  process,  and  can 
set  he  STCfl^    No  matter  how  sound  they  may  look,  they  should  nerer  be  mixed  with 
tiose  picked  off  the  tree,  unless  they  are  all  soon  to  be  used  up. 
Tfae  store  are  my  farorite  varieties  for  eating,  and  are  equally  good  for  culinary 


Af  ladies'  sweet,  for  winter,  is  the  first  best  for  eating,  and  keeps  rery  well.  Smith's 
a  fine  apple  for  keeping  and  eating. 
York  pippin  or  Ben.  Daris,  and  willow  twig,  are  good  bearers  and  long  keep* 
oi,  fast  third  rate  quality ;  good  for  cooking,  and  will  eat  rery  well  when  other  better 
sorts  are  gone.  In  fact,  these  two  rarieties  are  almost  inrariably  used  before  reaching 
Eittsrirr,  and  then  condemned  as  to  quality,  when  if  left  until  April,  May  and  June,  they  be- 
caaehpe  and  relish  well.  These  two  sorts  are  the  most  produotire  rarieties  I  know  about. 
&eBai  Daris  bears  often  at  four  years  from  the  graft,  and  continues  to  bear  almost  erery 
jeir  iatariably,  though  not  always  in  the  same  proportion.  The  willow  twig  does  not  oome 
iato  bearing  so  young  by  two  or  three  years,  and  is  not  quite  so  likely  as  the  other  to 
fndoee  a  full  crop  erery  year,  but  is  among  the  best  bearing  sorts.  So  far  as  I  know, 
tbeie  two  kinds  are  the  most  profitable  for  market  on  the  whole  list ;  always  fair,  large 
B>e,  serer  seabby,  and  very  showy. 

Batfer  market  purposes,  one  must  hare  a  good  assortment  of  rarieties,  to  please  the 
nrioss  testes  and  fancies  of  customers,  especially  for  the  early  winter  trade,  as  people 
will  not  buy  these  long  keepers  to  use  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter ;  and  to  retain 
cssCoBien,  yon  must  hare  what  they  demand.     Customers  will  always  take  the  largest 
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■hftre  of  any  sort  of  long  keepers ;  this  remark  applies  to  those  who  buy  their 

ply  of  apples  at  the  time  of  gathering  in  the  fall.    For  late  spring  sales,  we  must  relj 

solely  on  the  best  long-keeping  varieties. 

Pears  and  peaches,  as  yet,  have  not  proved  profitable,  but  shoald  be  on  every 
farm,  in  limited  quantities.  The  pear  has  but  one  serious  drawback,  the  fire  bliglit^ 
Our  cold  winter  destroys  the  peach  crop  in  this  yicinity,  three  years  out  of  four. 

Of  cherries,  the  most  profitable  is  the  early  Kchmond  or  May.  English  Morello 
is  yery  good  for  preserying.  These  two  sorts  are  both  hardy  and  profuse  bearera. 
The  Belle  Magnifique  ripens  late  and  is  desirable.  The  only  drawback  I  find  in 
raising  cherries,  is  that  birds  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  large  quantities.  Tlie 
only  way  I  find  to  save  the  cherries  is  to  shoot  the  birds  as  fast  as  they  come.  The 
cat  bird,  robin,  brown  thresher,  and  black  and  white  red  headed  woodpecker  are  the 
most  destruotiye.  Gov.  Wood  cherry  has  fruited  very  well  about  every  other  year, 
ripening  earlier  than  any  other  sort,  and  sweeter ;  the  best  variety  I  have :  but  it  is 
not  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  severe  changes  of  some  of  our  winters  without  eome 
shelter. 

In  preparing  orchard  ground,  I  prefer  to  have  it  planted  in  com,  or  some  other 
hoed  crop,  a  few  years  previous  to  setting  the  trees,  so  it  may  be  well  snbdned  and 
friable.  Before  setting,  it  should  be  fresh  plowed,  and  to  save  labor,  plow  in  lands 
of  the  width  the  trees  are  to  be  set,  having  the  dead  furrow  come  where  you  want 
the  tree.  By  plowing  several  times  back  and  forth,  in  the  dead  furrow,  it  gets  mel- 
lowed  nearly  deep  enough.  Stake  off  the  ground,  leaving  a  stake  where  every  tree 
is  to  be  set ;  then  take  a  board,  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  long,  with  an  inch  and  a  half 
hole  near  each  end.  Exactly  in  the  center,  between  the  holes,  bore,  on  one  edge, 
a  two-inch  hole,  and  cut  it  out  open  on  the  edge ;  this  is  the  guide  to  set  the  tree  to 
Put  the  opening  on  the  edge  of  the  board  against  the  stake  where  the  tree  is  to 
stand,  then  have  two  pins  or  short  stakes  even  thickness ;  put  one  In  each  bole  at 
the  end,  and  push  them  into  the  ground  firmly.  Lift  up  the  board,  lay  it  one  side  ; 
then  dig  or  make  the  hole  for  the  tree  where  the  stake  stands,  leaving  the  stakes 
at  each  end  standing.  When  the  hole  is  ready  for  the  tree,  place  the  board  on  the 
stakes,  taking  care  that  the  edge  that  has  the  opening  in  it  is  the  same  way  as  be- 
fote  it  was  lifted  up ;  then  place  the  tree  in  the  hole,  and  into  the  opening  on  the 
edge  of  the  board,  and  it  will  stand  exactly  where  wanted. 

In  setting  trees,  I  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  best  to  set  from  4  to  6  inches 
deeper  than  tbey  stood  in  the  nursery.  They  stand  better,  are  not  near  so  liable  to 
lean  over  by  high  winds,  and  the  roots  are  less  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  place. 
This,  too,  prevents  sprouting  at  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  graft  unites  with 
the  stock  or  root.  In  a  very  dry  season,  it  is  more  likely  to  insore  life  to  the  trees, 
as  the  roots  are  below  ordinary  dry  spells.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  apple 
trees;  other  trees  are  not  injured  by  it.  Every  one  should  exercise  judgment;  in 
wet,  moist  land  it  might  be  injurious,  in  fact  such  land  is  not  suitable  for  any  fruit 
trees.  After  an  orchard  is  planted,  it  should  be  cultivated  into  some  crop  every 
year ;  I  prefer  corn,  for  the  reason  that  it  prevents  weeds  from  growing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  and  is  some  protection  to  the  young  trees  for  a  few  years  against 
summer  winds.  Always  give  four  or  five  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  tree  for  li^ht  and 
air ;  and  always  cut  and  shock  the  com,  leaving  the  ground  clear  through  the  win- 
ter.   This  prevents,  in  a  measure,  the  damage  caused  from  rabbits  and  nuce. 
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Surer  allow  any  bmte  in  the  orohard,  until  tlie  traaa  are  anfflcientlj  grown  to  be 
IB  no  danger  of  being  nibbed  orer.  Then  nothing  should  run  among  them  unleaa 
eoiti ;  they  will  do  no  harm  to  trees  of  bearing  size. 

Priming  should  be  attended  to,  so  as  to  keep  out  all  surplue  sprouts  and  limba 
that  croas  eaeh  other.  Some  Tarieties  need  much  more  pruning  than  others.  Any 
■an  of  eomraon  obserration,  can  soon  see  what  b  needed.  It  is  better  to  prune 
too  fifttle  rather  than  too  much ;  for  oftentimes  in  the  blossoming  season  we  hare 
Ugh  winds,  that  take  off  the  blossoms  before  they  become  fructified ;  a  tree  with 
qiiite  a  thick  top  wiU  escape,  on  the  side  from  the  wind,  and  be  full  of  apples. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that,  in  order  to  have  apples  keep  well,  they  must 
be  carefully  jncked  just  before  they  begin  to  ripen.  For  instance,  the  Wagner, 
Greniing,  red  seek-no-farther,  Milam  and  other  rarieties,  begin  to  drop  quite  early, 
ptrtiealarly  after  froet,  usually  followed  by  wind.  Those  varieties  I  begin  to  gather 
is  the  latter  half  of  September,  and  endeayor  to  gather  all  before  they  fail  much, 
Tbej  can  be  put  into  barrels,  headed  up  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  away  from  the 
m,  or  pot  into  the  fruit  house.  The  cooler  they  can  be  kept,  and  not  freeze,  and 
IB  4ir  tad  not  shrirel,  the  better. 

60  ftf  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  can  be 
denoit  realised  by  selling  at  gathering ;  then  there  is  but  one  handling.  By  keep- 
ogiboBgh  the  winter,  the  extra  labor,  shrinkage,  eta,  will  balance  the  extra 
friee  obtained  in  spring. 

Id  peeking  for  market,  apples  must  be  placed  in  the  barrel  carefully  with  the 
bbnoB  end  next  the  lower  head,  one  course  at  a  time  ;  then  the  barrel  filled  care- 
er with  good  sound  apples.  Occasionally  jolt  the  barrel  back  and  forward  lightly, 
toiettle  them  tight,  as  the  barrel  is  filled.  When  full,  place  the  top  layer  all  stem 
^aaihsTe  them  as  level  as  possible,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  chime; 
pt  oa the  bead  and  press  it  down  until  it  comes  into  its  place.  Start  the  hoops  down, 
Wtttohold  it  and  take  it  out  of  the  press,  then  finish  driving  the  hoops,  nail  and 
head  up  seeire.  Packed  in  this  way,  they  may  be  sent  to  a  great  distance  without 
getxfag  Jooie.  In  carting  the  barrels,  they  should  always  be  loaded  with  the  head 
v^  the  nae  as  when  filled,  and  never  on  sides  of  the  barrel. 

if  to  profit  of  an  orchard,  compared  with  other  farm  crops,  I  have  no  statistical 
to  to  reler  to,  but  think  it  safe  to  say  that,  with  judicious  selection  of  varieties, 
the  MBie  amount  of  ground  will  produce  four  times  as  much  clean  profit  in  orchard 
M  the  same  ground  in  any  other  crop,  provided  the  ground  be  suitable  for  an 
orebani.  But  still  I  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend  or  advise  every  one  to 
p>  into  finiit  raising,  no  more  than  I  would  advise  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  any 
ooe  particular  farm  product,  as  that  would  prove  ruinous,  by  glutting  the  market. 

The  apple  tree  borer  is  a  great  pest,  and  unless  well  looked  after  and  cut  out,  will 
soon  destroy  an  orchard,  especially  young  ones. 

The  apple  moth  was  very  injurious  last  year,  destroying  nearly  or  quite  one-half 
the  crop  of  some  varieties,  by  working  into  the  apple  through  the  blossom  end  and 
eooiag  out  near  the  stem,  causing  the  fruit  4o  fall  from  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut 
util  grown.  The  fruit  was  almost  worthless  until  the  apples  were  matured  enough 
to  be  fit  for  making  cider  to  work  into  vinegar.  This  worm,  I  bad  always  been 
taught  to  believe,  left  the  apple  when  it  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  burrowed  in  the 
grooad  through  the  winter ;  but  from  the  great  uumber  that  come  out  of  the  apples 
ifter  being  put  in  barrels,  and  wind  themselves  up  in  their  web,  under  the  hoops 
nd  in  other  places,  remaining  until  very  cold  weather  without  any  perceptible 
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change  in  form,  leads  me  to  believe  they  never  winter  under  ground.  How  to  pte 
▼ent  their  ravagei,  is  yet  a  mystery ;  no  donbt  by  keeping  the  apples  picked  np  m 
fast  as  they  drop,  and  fed  to  swine  or  groand  into  pamace,  would  diminish  them 
I  have  thought  sometimes  of  placing  lights  or  lanterns  in  different  places  in  thi 
orchard,  with  a  vessel  of  water  directly  under  them,  during  nights  in  the  summer 
The  light  would  attract  the  millers,  they  would  flutter  round,  and  finally  fidl  intc 
the  water  and  drown.    I  expect  to  try  this  plan  this  season. 

A,  Rankin, — ^I  consider  the  best  varieties  of  summer  apples  to  be  the  early  harvest 
red  June,  sweet  June,  summer  queen,  America,  summer,  Pearmain,  sops  of  wine. 

Fall  apples — autumn,  strawberry,  fall  wine,  Fameuse. 

Winter  apples — Jonathan,  yellow  bellflower,  Fulton,  Rawle's  Janet,  and  Korthen 
spy. 

The  Newark  pippin,  white  pippin,  white  pearmain,  and  some  other  varieties,  «Jm 
do  well. 

The  ground  should  be  trench  plowed  to  prepare  it  for  an  orchard ;  plow  very  deep. 
The  holes  for  the  trees  should  not  be  any  deeper  than  the  ground  was  plowed.  I  set 
trees  from  18  to  26  feet  apart  in  the  rows ;  prefer  low  heads.  Prune  to  keep  then 
open,  so  as  to  admit  light,  heat  and  air. 

G,  Wi  MirUer. — ^I  really  can't  write  an  essay  on  this  question.  Fruits  pay  boitei 
than  almost  any  other  crop,  are  more  healthy  as  food,  and  so  easily  produced  that 
no  one  who  owns  a  rood  of  land  is  excusable  for  not  having  them  in  abundance. 
Ground  should  be  prepared  by  deep  tillage,  and  all  over  the  field  alike ;  no  holes 
or  pits  should  be  dug  for  water  to  stand  in  and  keep  their  roots  wet.  Gather  by 
careful  picking  with  the  hands ;  and  for  winter  keeping,  roll  each  in  a  paper  like 
oranges  are  put  up,  and  you  will  be  well  paid. 

For  insects,  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Walsh. 

J.  JR.  TuU — My  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  this  country  reaches 
back  about  25  years,  during  which  time  I  have  made  it  a  specialty.  I  have  found  it 
a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  profitable  business.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  fruits  which  I 
consider  the  best,  commencing  with  apples : 

Summer  apples :  Early  harvest,  red  June,  red  Astraohan,  summer  pearmain,  summer 
queen,  sweet  June. 

Fall  apples:  Drap  d'or  Dradar,  fall  pippin,  fall  wine,  maiden's  blush,  porter, 
rambo,  seek-no-farther. 

Winter  apples :  American  golden  russet,  Hubbardston  nonesach,  Jonathan,  ladieif 
sweeting,  winter  sweet,  paradise,  red  Canada,  Rawle's  janet,  Roman  stem.  New  Yoik 
pippin  or  Ben.  Davis  wine  sap,  white  winter  pearmain,  Rome  beauty,  Roman  aweet 
pippin,  while  bellflower,  yellow  bellflower. 

Summer  pears :  Bartlett,  bloodgood,  Doyenne  d'  Ete,  Osband's  summer. 

Autumn  pears.  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  white,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise 
Bonne  'd  Jersey,  seckel,  Stevens*  Genesee. 

Winter  pears:  Glout  morceau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  winter  Nelis. 

Cherries :  Heart  cherries,  black  eagle,  early  white  heart,  Gov.  Wood,  yellow 
Spanish,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  white  ox  heart,  duke  cherries,  early  Richmond  or  pie 
cherry,  early  May,  May  duke. 

Plums :  Coe*s  golden  drop,  green  gage,  Jefferson,  magnum  bonum.  Smith's  0^ 
leans,  Washington,  golden  drop.  Pond's  seedling. 
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The  aboTe  list  of  tmHa  does  not  embrace  all  the  yarieties  vorthy  of  cnltiTatlon ; 
•riy  tbose  best  in  aH  reBpects  for  this  locafitj.  Nor  will  it  hold  good  in  other  sec- 
tioBS  of  the  coontiy,  for  I  hare  fonnd  by  experience  that  what  is  No.  1  in  the  east 
ia  q[iilte  a  nnmber  of  yarieties,  is  rery  inferior  here  in  the  west,  and  some  entirely 
vortblesa  And  Tery  many  of  these  sorts  are  sent  west  by  eastern  narserymen. 
Tbe  beet  locality  for  an  orchard  in  this  State,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  near 
tiie  timber  where  the  land  is  sofficiently  rolling  to  drain  itself,  with  a  yellow  porons 
diy  sflbsoil ;  or  if  in  the  prairie,  the  dry  rolling  land  shonld  be  selected.  Trees  on 
iai,  hud  prairie  will  not  do  well.  The  ground  in  which  to  set  an  orchard  should  be 
ploved  deep  and  well  pulverized,  and  from  the  time  the  trees  are  set  ont  until  they 
come  into  full  bearing,  they  should  be  cultivated  every  year  in  some  kind  of  a  crop, 
9seh  IS  beans,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  com  or  anything,  so  that  the  ground  is  well  cul- 
tintcd.  But  If^  after  setting  out  your  trees,  you  sow  the  ground  in  oats  and  then 
■ed  down  to  timothy,  yon  had  better  not  purchase  them,  but  give  the  amount 
iMdi  they  would  cost  to  some  charitable  object,  and  save  your  labor. 

7.  €ft^, — Our  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruits— we  think  especially  to  apples 
iBdgi^es — although  all  do  well,  excepting  the  tender  sorts  of  stone  fruits.  For 
toplffiting,  our  soils  should  certainly  be  underdrained,  or  at  least  aubsoiled. 
Xais orchards  are,  however,  planted  without  this  necessary  pre-requisite.  Vine- 
jndi  are  mostly  subsoiled  or  trenched. 

Tke  dozen  varieties  of  apples  I  should  select,  from  my  own  experience  and  that 
^  TKf  neighbors,  as  being  most  suited  to  this  section,  for  their  hardiness  and  pro- 
daetiTeQiega,  as  well  as  for  their  market  value,  are  as  follows,  viz : 
tesMr,  3.^£arly  harvest,  red  June,  sweet  June. 
iBtaoD,  3. — ^FaU  wine,  rambo,  maiden's  blush. 

Wisier,  1 — ^Ben.  Davis,  wine  sap,  Rawles*  Janet,  Westfield  seek-no-farther,  Roma 
^c*siy,Bsbbardston  nonesuch. 

Toiiadidd  another  dozen:  Benoni,  red  Astrachan,  golden  sweeting,  red  bell- 
ftnrez^EEov,  £&]!  pippin,  Jonathan,  Peck's  pleasant,  white  winter  pearmain,  Ortley, 
I<&>'i«eeting,  Pryor's  red. 

Benenl  other  sorts  do  well  also  in  this  vicinity,  viz :  American  golden  russet, 

I^Mf  Spitienberg,  Tallman  sweeting,  Stannard,  Newtown  pippin,  Tulpehocken, 

^Btma,  Swaar,  Soman  stem,  Wagner,  Dominie,  etc. 

2a  peuiies— the  best  results  are  obtained  from  seedlings,  most  of  the  budded 

Mfti  lufiog  badly  of  producing  crops.    There  are  some  fine  seedlings  here,  among 

*^k  is  one  known  as  Felt's  rareripe,  which  has  been  propagated  for  near  thirty 

THIS  from  the  seed.    It  is  a  fine  yellow  freestone,  of  large,  but  not  largest  size, 

*Bd  very  productive.    Much  attention  is  lately  being  paid  to  the  selection  and  prop- 

*S>tk)n  of  best  seedlings,  and  I  am  convinced  that  very  fine  peaches  can  be  annually 

induced  in  this  way. 

The  peach  is  short-lived;  fifteen  years  being  about  the  limit  This  fruit  is  usually 
Tery  much  neglected ;  but  with  proper  care  and  due  attention  to  cutting  back, 
doabtlen  five  to  ten  years  longer  may  be  added  to  its  life. 

Pear  culture  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy— though  it  is  believed  that  both  stand- 
ards aod  dwarfs  will  succeed ;  the  former  is  most  planted.  Bartlett's  and  Seckel's 
asfltaadards,  and  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  as  dwarfs,  are  the 
Best  popular  varieties. 

ICiay  of  the  finer  sorts  of  cherry  have  been  planted  here  with  poor  success,  so 
^  few  are  now  planted,  excepting  the  old  MoreUo  and  the  early  Biohmond.    Ths 
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Engliflh  Morello  is  oomparatiTely  hardy,  and  will  be  planted  as  a  late  sort  Hu 
mooted  qnestion :  whether  the  early  Biohmond  is  best  on  its  own  roots,  or  tO| 
worked  on  the  Morello,  will  find  no  solution  here — as  both  are  doing  remariiabl] 
well  in  certain  instances. 

The  insect  enemies  of  our  orchards  are  chiefly  the  codling  moth,  borer,  cnrcnlio, 
and  peach  grub.  The  first  of  these  is  becoming  very  destructive — infecting  almo8( 
all  the  apple  orchards  in  this  region.  The  hog,  sheep,  chicken,  ashes  and  lime,  vU 
soap-wash  remedies,  are  all  being  tried  with  raried  success.  Against  the  ottiei 
insect  enemies  a  moderate  share  of  vigilance  is  generally  effectual. 

Pear  blight  is  frequent,  both  in  the  standard  and  dwarf,  and  so  far  our  cultlTaton 
are  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  or  a  remedy. 

The  leaf  curl  in  the  peach  often  occurs ;  but  I  have  found  little  damage  to  result 
Budded  and  seedling  sorts  are  equally  liable. 

A.  O,  Hammond, — The  following  varieties  of  apples  succeed  well  in  this  county, 
and  give  a  succession  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  Ist  of  June : 

Early  harvest,  red  June,  American  summer  pearmain,  fall  wine,  maiden  blush, 
rambo,  Peck^s  pleasant,  Borne  beauty,  Bawle's  Janet,  wine  sap  and  Ben.  Davia 

These  varieties  are  all  productive,  and  are  extensively  grown  for  market.  There 
are  other  varieties  of  better  quality,  but  less  productive,  which  every  farmer  ehoolc 
grow  for  his  own  use.  Among  them  are  the  early  Joe,  Benoni,  Fulton  strawberry, 
Jonathan,  King  of  Tompkins  county,  American  golden  russet,  yellow  bellflower, 
white  winter  pearmain  aod  Newtown  pippin. 

Among  pears,  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne,  white  Doyenne,  Beurre 
Diel,  Flemish  beauty,  Lawrence  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  are  the  most  de^rable. 
The  blight  is  the  only  drawback  to  successful  pear  culture. 

The  early  Mny  is  our  only  valuable  market  cherry.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  are 
grown  for  family  use,  but  the  birds  generally  get  most  of  the  fruit.  I  prepare  my 
ground  for  tree  planting  by  trench-plowing,  as  heretofore  described.  Plant  shallow 
and  plow  towards  the  trees  for  several  years.  I  cultivate  in  com  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  then  seed  to  meadow.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  product  of 
the  orchard  will  ever  be  of  any  great  value  to  the  farmer  as  a  market  crop,  as  few 
can  give  their  orchards  the  attention  requisite  to  protect  ftom  diseases  and  inseoti 
that  are  so  rapidly  increasing. 

H,  8odow8ky,~^¥oT  early  fruit,  I  like  best  the  early  harvest  and  red  June.  For 
&11  apples,  would  select  the  rambo,  fall  pippin,  Baltimore  sweet,  sweet  bough, 
maiden  blush,  Rome  beauty,  sweet  bellfiower.  I  think  the  Baltimore  sweet  the  best 
It  is  very  large,  with  red  streaks  on  yellow  ground,  and  capital  when  fully  ripe. 

For  winter  apples,  I  would  say  the  Thompson  cooking,  bellflower,  white  winter 
pearmain,  black  gilliflower,  Hubbardson's  nonesuch,  Newtown  pippin,  Vandeveei 
pippin,  northern  spy,  Pryor's  red,    Rhode  Island  greening,   Esopus  Spitzenbaig. 

Early  pears:  The  Bartlett  and  SeckeL  Fall  pears:  White  Doyenne,  Duchetse 
d'  Angouleme,  Flemish  beauty,  Louise  Bonne  d'Jersey,  Swan*s  orange. 

Winter  pears:  Buerre,  Bachelier,  Columbia,  Doyenne,  Joubert,  Glout  Xorceao, 
Lawrence,  Soldat,  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

For  cherries,  would  recommend  the  early  May,  May  duke,  black  eagle,  black 
heart,  black  Tartarian,  Elton,  early  white  heart.  Governor  Wood,  great  bigarreas, 
Belle  de  Choisey,  early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  Kirtland's  large  Morello, 
land's  manunoth* 
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1!ie  best  peaches  ve  hare  eeen  are:  Stump  the  world,  Heath,  early  Crawford, 
liteQidMizoii. 

W.  A.  AUoL — ^Hare  preferred  for  winter  varieties,  bellflower,  jeneting,  pennock 
nd  £ngli9k  msset    Pruning  time— whenever  your  saw  or  hatchet  is  sharpest. 

8,  P,  BoarAnan, — ^All  reading  farmers  who  do  not  make  the  growing  of  fruits  a 
ipecUItj,  go  to  the  Transactions  of  oar  Illinois  Horticultorai  Society  for.lists  and 
nnetice  of  the  different  fruits  which  are  best  adapted  to  their  latitude  and  soil.  In 
ao  other  state  in  the  Union,  perhaps,  does  it  make  so  much  difference — ^from  north 
to  Booth,  and  on  different  soils — what  selection  of  fruits  is  planted. 

With  our  yarious  live  local  horticultural  societies,  so  ably  seconding  our  State 
Sodatj,  few  of  our  farmers,  even  those  not  professionally  fruit  growers,  can  miss  it 
B1C&  in  Taiieties  of  fruits,  or  their  cultivation.  I  think,  from  making  frequent 
fistg  to  the  eastern  States,  that  Illinois  farmers,  generally,  take  a  greater  interest 
in,  ad  are  better  informed  on  fruit  matters  generally,  than  the  farmers  of  any 
enters  State.  I  account  for  it  principally  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  then 
hanW  to  plant  their  own  orchards. 

£&Bset— A  refonnadon  in  orchards  and  fruit  growing  is  indispensable  to  success. 
A«afriit  grower  and  reformer  I  exclude  all  but  one  variety  of  apple.  What  variety 
u  i^  ibr  profit  ?  The  winter  wine.  The  next  best  is  a  variety  that  bears  a  crop 
'BmUj,  is  healthy,  and  does  well  either  by  neglect  or  care  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
tint  flreittids  are  usually  much  neglected. 

V<  vet  hope  for  some  variety  to  take  undisputed  lead,  and  to  that  end  every 
pttologist  should  direct  his  attention.  Plant  seed,  and  from  the  seedlings  select 
^hest;  sobjecting  them  to  trial  as  soon  as  possible,  by  cutting  out  buds  of  seed- 
^3t  August  or  September,  and  inserting  them  in  the  center  of  bearing  trees, 
vbeietkaap  can  be  driven  against  them  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
they  ibocl4  he  bent  down  in  a  pendant  form  to  stay  the  fast  rush  of  sap  which  will 
tliiovhuiaslow  condition,  and  favor  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

I'keta^:  This  is  of  no  little  importance.  To  make  a  healthy  orchard  of  any 
^  tidtRes  should  be  selected  when  not  over  two  years  old ;  seeing  to  it  that  you 
^^aOt^eioots;  then  set  out  where  the  ground  is  in  working  order,  cut  back  and 
ovvd  the  culture  of  said  trees.  Keep  the  ground  clean  by  raising  a  crop  of  vegeta- 
^  vbich  pay  their  way  and  are  a  good  substitute  until  yon  have  fruit  In  this 
^709  reap  the  benefit  of  your  labor,  should  your  trees  all  be  killed. 

^  to  locality,  the  country  is  generally  too  flat ;  so  let  every  one  set  on  his  highest 
F<^ ;  and  if  it  is  all  low  and  wet,  let  him  ditch  and  head  up. 

^Mag:  Here  volumes  might  be  written,  but  let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say  to  the 
7^  orchardist,  donU  prune. 

Mt  houses :  The  cheapest  and  best  we  have  tried  are  made  in  this  way :  Wall 
^  feet  thick  and  filled  in  with  forest  leaves  raked  up  in  the  fall ;  taking  old  leaves 
if  seeesary  and  tramping  them.  It  is  better  to  have  box  doors  inside,  filled  with 
f^ime;  the  outside,  common  battening.  It  is  all  the  better,  if  convenient,  to 
li*ve  a  long  building,  and  doors  at  each  end,  to  be  opened  if  necessary.  Potatoes 
ve  kept  in  this  way  better  than  any  other;  and  both  apples  and  potatoes,  mixed 
»ith  ksTes  and  kept  dry,  are  better, 

^.  W,  Vmighim. — ^I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  orchard  fruits,  but  my 
acighbor,  Mr.  freeland,  has  given  his  attention  exclusively  to  fhiit;  and  placing 
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great  reliance  upon  his  judgment,  will  present  a  list  of  the  yarieties  which  he  recom 
mends. 

Summer  apples:  Early  harvest,  Carolina  red  June,  red  Astrachan,  Keswick  Cod- 
dlin,  jellow  Horse  and  American  Summer  pearmain. 

Fall  apples :  Lowell,  fall  pippin,  rambo  and  maiden^s  blush. 

Winter  apples :  Jonathan,  Swaar,  Domine,  Milam,  Waggoner  and  Janet. 

Summer  pears:  Madeline,  bloodgood,  Ljsan's,  or  Bartlett. 

Fall  pears:  Stevens,  Genesee,  Flemish  beauty,  Louise  Bonne  d*  Jersey. 

Winter  pears :  Glout  Morceau. 

Peaches:  Early  York,  large  York,  early  Crawford,  and  Mixon  free. 

Cherries :  Early  May  and  Knight's  early  black. 

The  fruits  here  given  are  named  in  succession  from  the  time  they  begin  to  ripen 
until  winter,  and  after  trying  them  one  can  hardly  dispense  with  a  single  varietj. 
The  Milam,  though  classed  with  winter  apples,  is  useful  for  all  general  purposes  as  a 
fall  fruit  also.  I  have  a  young  orchard  of  small  trees  of  various  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
I  set  them  out  in  this  way :  I  dug  large  holes  20  feet  apart,  placed  a  tree  in  a  hole 
the  same  depth  which  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  put  in  a  lot  of  loose  earth  around  the 
roots,  then  put  in  com  or  oats  to  keep  the  roots  and  earth  moist ;  then  more  earth, 
and  when  the  hole  was  filled  I  put  wet  straw  around  the  tree  as  a  mulch.  I  find 
mulching  excellent  in  preserving  the  life  of  the  young  tree,  and  believe  that  where 
it  is  adopted  not  one  sound  tree  will  die,  be  the  season  what  it  may.  The  com  or 
oats  sprouting  keep  the  ground  moist  about  the  roots,  while  the  mulch  keeps  it 
moist  above.  I  have  set  out  trees  four  inches  in  diameter  in  this  way,  and  the/ 
lived.  I  always  mulch  in  setting  out  any  kind  of  young  trees.  I  think  young  fmit 
trees  of  any  kind  should  be  plowed  and  tilled  like  grain  or  root  plants,  if  we  desire 
a  thrifty  growth.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  on  my  young  orchard.  I  had  often 
heard  that  orchards  should  be  sown  in  clover,  and  it  would  keep  the  ground  moist 
and  soft,  and  no  plowing  would  be  necessary. 

I  sowed  it  to  clover,  but  afterwards  made  a  part  of  it  into  a  potato  patch  and 
plowed  the  trees  with  the  potatoes,  and  those  trees  are  three  times  as  large  as  the 
ones  not  plowed.  They  are  four  years  old.  I  am  going  to  cultivate  all  this  summer. 
I  think  trees  should  be  pruned  in  the  spring  and  before  the  limbs  are  large,  as  they 
heal  more  quickly,  and  before  the  sap  rises  much.  Winter  fruit  should  be  gathered 
as  late  as  is  possible  and  escape  being  frosted,  and  kept  in  some  place  not  too  warm, 
until  time  to  bury  them  for  winter ;  then  should  be  put  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground  by  placing  them  in  a  box,  and  the  box  on  pieces  of  timber,  to  keep  them 
off  the  ground;  then  covered  well  with  earth. 

If  the  cellar  is  not  too  warm  they  might  be  put  there  when  gathered.  There  are 
but  few  underground  cellars  here — indeed,  few  of  any  kind.  They  are  being  built 
above  the  ground,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country ;  building  the  walls  rerr 
thick,  and  ventilating  well  for  summer  use.  They  are  cool  in  summer,  waim  in 
winter,  and  are  used  for  fruit  houses  in  the  latter  season. 

Various  insects  infest  the  apple  tree,  yet  I  can  name  but  few.  The  caterpillar  and 
a  worm  of  much  the  same  size,  work  on  the  leaves,  and  the  latter  strips  the  tree 
entirely  before  leaving.  The  former  is  not  so  destructive.  Smaller  worms,  too, 
infest  orchards,  but  not  in  this  neighborhood.  The  borer  is  most  destructive.  1^ 
bores  the  limbs  and  lays  its  eggs,  which  hatch,  producing  worms  by  thousands.  The 
limbs  become  scrubby  and  the  tree  looks  almost  dead.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for 
the  borer. 
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D.  GcK,-—!  hftTe  set  out  BCTeral  orchards  in  the  past  20  yean,  having  been  im- 
prcTiDg  all  the  time.  At  first  I  took  such  varieties  as  nurservmeu  would  recom- 
send,  but  when  they  began  to  bear  I  found  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Latterly  I  have 
tscertuned,  from  observation,  the  yarieties  that  were  good  growers,  good  bearers, 
isd  of  good  quality,  and  that  have  given  entire  satisfaction  in  the  vicinity  where  I 
WIS  planting ;  as  I  find  that  soil,  climate,  and  many  other  causes  that  make  some 
nrieties  good  in  some  places,  will  not  prove  good  every  where.  In  my  present 
flrehard  I  have  early  harvest,  red  June,  summer  pearmain,  Pennsylvania  red  streak, 
rambo,  Pryor'sred,  janet,  yellow  bellflower,  wine  sap,  limber  twig  arge  and  small 
fiomtsite,  that  all  do  well.  As  to  other  fruits  I  have  quite  a  variety,  but  as  I  think 
ethers  can  and  will  give  better  information  in  regard  to  their  merits,  I  will  confine 
Bjself  to  such  matters  as  I  think  may  be  of  service. 

/.  G.  Sieann, — ^Best  varieties  winter  apples :  Jane  ting,  sops  of  wine,  Bomanites, 
5ewtoim  pippin. 
Ben  summer  varieties :  Early  harvest,  Carolina  June,  summer  queen. 
B@t  fall  varieties :  Rambo,  Pennsylvania  red  streak. 

Pars:  Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  L.  B.  Jersey,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Seckel. 
All  do  well  sowed  in  clover. 

Pnebes:  Seven  to  eight  leading  budded  varieties,  not  old  enough  to  bear  well  yet 

Cberriea:  Morellos  bears  well. 

Pnsse  when  sap  is  down  any  time.  Gather  in  baskets,  handling  carefully.  Pa<^ 
is  bairek  Preserve  by  pressing  the  best  and  putting  the  others  in  cellars  and  bins. 
Tiliss  of  my  orchard  crop  this  year,  12,500. 

Bereis:  Knife  the  best  remedy. 

Xy  orchard  consists  of  the  following  number  of  trees :  Janets,  2,000 ;  Boman- 
ites, 1,100 :  X.  pippin,  500;  summer  fruit,  600;  wine  saps,  200;  rambo,  75;  red 
AK^  SO '.bellflower,  200;  large  red,  50;  other  kinds,  200.  All  the  above  fruit 
&i>ai  S  to  U  years  old.  100  pear  trees  7  years  old.  600  budded  peach ;  1,000  seed- 
ling peadt  50  gooseberries.     75  grapes.    50  cherries. 

Z  A,  ioU— Apples :  sorts  preferred,  the  very  early  aad  winter  most  profitable. 
Pitieresrf J  harvest,  red  June,  red  Astrachan,  Hubbardson,  Rome  beauty,  wine  sap, 
GUpio^Jtaet 

Gn^:  Concord  and  Norton's  Virginia,  so  far  the  most  reliable  and  profitable. 

Biadkberries :  Eittatinny  considered  best ;  strong  grower,  hardy,  and  much  better 
q&Htr  ikui  the  Lawton. 

^vberries :  Wilson's  Albany  is  the  best  for  market 

/  Balnper. — Apples  do  very  well  here,  and  the  orchard  bears  more  or  less  every 
j».  Those  kinds  which  are  very  productive,  such  as  Rawle's  Janet,  the  little 
Bomanite,  the  white  and  red  June,  the  rambo,  and  others,  bring  full  crops  only  once 
uitvo  years.  The  kinds  which  my  experience  shows  me  to  be  the  most  profitable 
oi  the  above  named,  and  the  white  winter  pearmain,  the  American  golden  russet, 
^{TO  Spitzenburgh,  the  Pennsylvania  red  streak  and  the  yellow  bellflower.  No 
<l(Ribt  there  are  others  as  valuable,  in  which  I  have  had  no  experience.  I  have  a  nice 
orchard  and  a  fine  selection  of  apples,  but  most  of  my  trees  are  yet  too  young  to 
l^tar.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  wine  sap  and  Pryor's  red  must  be  among  the  best  apples 
for  oor  latitude,  but  they  have  not  yet  fruited  with  me.  For  cider,  I  am  planting 
Hewer  Virginia  crab,  Harrison  and  Gampfield. 

Peais  leem  to  do  very  well  with  me.  The  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  as 
jetlhavcvcry  fewof  them  in  bearing,  and  possess  but  little  experience  concern- 
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Ing  them.  Of  those  I  know  I  like  the  Bartlett  best  Uj  pe&ch  trees  bring  me  rega- 
lar!y  a  good  crop  every  two  years ;  when  they  do  not  bear  it  is  because  the  winter's 
cold  has  killed  the  fruit  buds,  of  which  they  are  full  every  year.  Peach  trees  de- 
mand a  high  and  dry  location ;  the  higher  the  better,  so  has  experience  taught  me. 
I  first  planted  my  peach  orchard  on  the  hillside,  but  not  on  the  highest  place  of  mj 
farm,  though  only  a  few  feet  below  it,  and  it  never  brought  any  fruit,  so  that  I  htd 
to  dig  up  the  trees  again.  I  then  planted  other  trees  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is 
but  little  above  the  general  level  of  Looking-glass  prairie,  and  there  they  bear  now 
once  every  two  years  regularly. 

I  have  seen  in  my  neighborhood  that  on  the  highest  places  along  Silver  creek 
peaches  bring  the  most  regular  crops.  I  am  not  experienced  enough  to  make  out  a 
list  of  the  best  kinds  for  our  region,  though  my  trees  are  all  budded  and  raised  bj 
myself. 

Of  cherries,  I  have  only  the  acid  kinds,  the  Uorellos  and  Lowell.  I  tried  ihe 
Bigarreaus  also,  but  without  success ;  they  are  too  tender.  I  think  the  early  May 
or  early  Bichmond  to  be  the  most  advantageous.    I  am  trying  the  Du<e  also. 

For  orchards  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  dry  location,  or  else  drain  it  by  under,  or 
at  least  by  surface,  drains.  The  land  must  be  plowed  very  deep,  the  deeper  the 
better,  and  subsoiled  if  possible. 

Apple  and  peach  orchards  need  to  be  cultivated  at  least  till  the  trees  bear  well. 
Till  then  I  had  my  orchard  planted  every  year  in  corn,  potatoes  or  other  hoed  cropB. 
When  the  trees  are  growing  large  it  is  rather  difficult  to  plow  and  cultivate  the  land, 
for  the  roots  are  broken  by  the  plow ;  and  as  the  trees  ought  to  be  grown  with  verj 
low  heads,  there  will  soon  be  too  little  room  left  for  plowing.  I  am  planting  apple 
trees  at  a  distance  of  26  to  80  feet,  according  to  the  kinds  and  the  habits  of  the 
trees.    Peach  trees  I  plant  from  16  to  20  feet  apart. 

When  I  cease  cultivating  the  land  I  sow  it  in  clover.  I  have  never  seen  that  the 
trees  suffer  by  it.  They  will  perhaps  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  when  they  were 
younger,  but  they  become  more  productive.  The  clover  I  cut  for  soiling  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  also  for  hay.  Cherries  and  pears  I  plant  in  the  sod,  in  clover  and 
timothy,  making  large  sized  holes  for  them  before  planting ;  they  grow  vigorooaly 
enough  without  cultivating  the  land.  Only  while  they  are  yet  small  I  keep  a  little 
space  around  the  trunks  and  above  the  roots  clean  by  the  hoe,  and  mulch  them  with 
straw  or  chip  manure,  or  any  such  material. 

We  gather  our  winter  apples  in  dry  weather,  and  put  them  in  a  dry  and  cool  cellar 
on  shelves,  where  they  keep  very  well.  We  have  often  kept  some  till  the  following 
summer,  when  the  earliest  summer  apples  commenced  ripening.  The  little  Romanite 
we  find  the  best  keeper.  Sometimes  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  we  leave  ihem 
for  several  days  in  heaps  under  the  trees,  for  sweating,  before  putting  them  in  the 
cellar.    This  is  a  good  method. 

My  fruit  trees  do  not  often  suffer  from  disease.  Sometimes  the  borer  will  attack 
those  which  are  not  vigorous,  but  I  cut  him  out  and  cover  the  wound  with  grafting 
wax,  and  oonmionly  save  the  tree  in  this  way.  Last  season  the  apples  were  moeh 
attacked  by  the  codlinic  moth,  and  the  great  drouth  in  connection,  caused  many  to 
fall  off  before  ripe. 

To  prevent  this  in  future,  as  much  as  possible,  we  shall  have  to  gather  up  the 
fallen  fruit  every  day  and  feed  it  to  the  hogs,  or  when  ripe  enough  make  cider  rine- 
gar  of  it.  The  green  pippin,  and  most  all  other  pippins  I  am  acquainted  with,  rot 
badly  on  the  tree,  stung  or  not ;  cf  the  former  there  were  hardly  any  sound  ones  left 
to  be  gathered. 
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T.  EitgdmaiitL — ^The  attention  of  the  farmer  being  directed  exclnsiTely  to  the 
niong  of  wheat,  little  care  only  is  bestowed  upon  orchard^,  although  apples  and 
peaches  sveoeed  to  great  perfection.  Large  numbers  of  trees  have  been  planted  of 
late  jeaiB,  bat  most  of  them  have  failed  to  grow  or  have  been  destroyed  again  by 
cattle  or  on  account  of  neglect.  Some  old  orchards  in  the  neighborhood  bring 
aloMst  yearly  good  crops  of  apples,  mostly  seedlings  or  of  inferior  quality,  which 
•re  turned  into  cider.  To  the  Gilpin  (little  Romanite)  and  the  Jaueting  preference 
ii  giren  for  that  purpose . 

Xy  own  orchard  covers  seven  acres  of  ground  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill. 
It  Tis  planted  in  1860,  partly  in  1859,  with  select  varieties  of  apples,  some  pear  and 
some  peach  trees.  The  apple  orchard  brings  full  crops  of  fruit  only  every  alternate 
j€ar  Without  a  market  of  easy  access  and  without  railroad  connection,  summer 
aad  early  fall  apples  are  of  but  little  value.  The  late  fall  and  winter  apples  sell 
readily  for  cider-making. 

Pear  trees  do  not  succeed  with  me ;  most  of  them  are  already  dead,  and  those 
"iaX  remain  have  all  exhibited  signs  of  disease . 

?eaehea  sncceed  to  great  perfection,  equally  well  on  the  northern  as  on  the  south- 
era  dope  of  the  hill. 
The  borer  has  made  its  appearance  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  is  very 

desvaetive  to  young  trees.     Wood  ashes,  which  I  have  applied,  appear  to  delay, 

biisot  to  cure,  its  destructive  work. 

&.  C,  Eitenmeyer. — Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  etc :  The  cultivation  of  these 

frsits  is  only  to  be  recommended  for  family  use ;  the  land  being  better  adapted  to 

enah  than  to  fruit.    Of  apples,  the  little  Romanite,  Pennsylvania  red  streak,  limber 

^^It  big  hill  and  Shiloh  pippin,  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties.    The 

poofid  should  be  plowed  16  inches  deep  before  planting,  and  trees  set  on  the 

li^K)  or  40  feet  apart.    If  they  are  planted  20  feet  apart  they  will  bave  to  be 

tyoBdoit  when  they  become  too  thick.  They  should  be  planted  as  shallow  as  pos- 

abk  ud  pruned  very  low.     The  stem  should  not  be  more  than  S  to  4  feet  high. 

The  old  jaaetice  of  deep  planting  and  long  or  high  stem  pruning,  is  now  considered, 

udretlfr  known,  to  be  destructive  to  successful  fruit  calturc.    A  great  many  or- 

dartia  are  ruined  by  cultivating  small  grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  which 

isTeryrmnous  to  an  orchard;  hoe  crops  and  com  are  the  only  things  that  should 

^jkatid  among  trees  for  at  least  the  first  5  or  6  years ;  afterwards  you  may  sow 

h  ^m  in  clover  for  a  few  years, 

fiit  best  insect  destroyers  are  a  number  of  hogs  turned  in  your  orchard  as  soon  as 
tbe  trees  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  it  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

/.  Berber. — Of  the  summer  apples  which  have  succeeded  best  with  me,  are  the 
nd  Astracan,  red  and  yellow  June,  and  summer  queen. 

Fall  varieties  are  principally  Rambo  and  bellfiower. 

Winter  varieties — wine  sap,  limber  twig,  Janeting,  Ben  Davis,  Milam,  Rhenish 
Vaj,  etc. 

Pears  have  not  succeeded  on  my  high  land,  on  account  of  the  blight,  but,  near  me 
others  have  sncceeded  in  obtaining  a  lew  good  good  crops  on  heavy  clay  subsoil. 

The  peach  is  my  principal  market  fruit,  and  I  have  more  of  these  than  all  others 
pBt  together.  The  varieties  which  have  proved  successful  are  the  Troth's  early, 
early  Crawford,  royal  Kensington,  large  early  York,  yellow  rareripe,  late  Crawford, 
old  Mixon,  smock  free,  and  heath  cling.  Serrate  early  York  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
hot  it  rots  80  badly  on  the  tree  just  at  ripening,  more  especially  on  old  trees,  that 
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it  iB  not  worth  cnltiTating.  I  begin  to  market  the  Troth's  early  and  early  Grairford, 
about  the  26th  of  July, 'closing  with  the  heath  cling,  near  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. The  three  best  varieties  for  market  purposes,  in  the  above^  list,  I  consider  to 
be  the  early  and  late  Crawford  and  heath  cling.  The  best  flayored  are  the  royal 
Kensington,  large  early  York  and  old  Mixon. 

I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  fine  (?)  cherries,  but  some  of  the 
trees  are  very  tender,  and  are  easily  winter-killed,  and  most  of  the  others  whidi 
have  lived  through  long  enough  to  bear,  rot  their  fruit  at  or  near  ripening.  The 
only  variety  which  has  succeeded  well  is  the  early  Richmond  or  Hay. 

Hy  ground  is  prepared  for  orchards  by  deep  trench  plowing  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verizing. Apple  trees  were  planted  40  feet  each  way  (too  wide  by  7  feet),  and  alter- 
nated with  peach,  making  20  feet  from  tree  to  tree.  The  peach  trees  die  out  by 
the  time  the  apple  trees  are  large  enough  to  fill  the  space.  Early  spring  is  the  best 
time  for  planting ;  if  done  in  the  fall,  the  trees  are  liable  to  be  lifted  by  the  frost 
during  winter.  The  orchards  are  usually  cultivated  with  corn  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  After  the  peach  trees  come  into  bearing,  the  only  cultivation  is  by  shallow 
plowing  and  harrowing  twice  each  season. 

The  apple  trees  are  pruned  mostly  in  fall  and  early  winter,  by  thinning  oat 
Shortening  in  the  branches  is  done  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  in  order  to  develop 
fruit  buds.    Peach  trees  are  shortened  in  early  September. 

Winter  apples  are  gathered  just  before  cold  weather,  and  kept  in  shallow  bins  or 
drawers  in  a  dry  cellar.  Packing  for  market  is  done  in  barrels,  excepting  the  very 
earliest,  which  are  often  packed  in  boxes  similar  to  but  larger  than  peach  boxes. 
Peaches  are  laid  in  regular  tiers  in  boxes  made  of  slats.  Size  of  box,  in  inches, 
6x8x22      Cherries  are  sent  to  market  in  shallow  berry  drawers. 

The  caterpillar  and  apple  tree  borer  are  the  greatest  insect  enemies  to  the  apple  tree. 
Rabbits  are  also  very  destructive,  girdling  whole  orchards  in  the  winter,  when  not 
protected.  I  have  used  soft  soap  as  a  preventive.  This  is  also  greatly  beneficial 
in  destroying  larvm  of  insects,  and  gives  the  bark  a  healthy  and  beautifully  smooth 
appearance  throughout  the  succeeding  summer.  It  is  not  always  infallible  against 
the  rabbits.  Branches  of  late  fall  and  winter  pruning  are  left  beneath  the  trees, 
thereby  bribing  these  destructive  pests  against  depredations  upon  the  trunks. 

The  borer  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  peach  tree.  They  are  cut  out  with  the 
knife  in  the  spring.  There  are  some  few  curculio  which  attack  the  fruit  They 
are  partially  destroyed  by  turning  hogs  in  the  orchards,  which  eat  the  fallen  fruit, 
and  thereby  preventing  their  propagation. 

As  to  value  of  orchard  products,  I  cannot  give  precisely  the  amount)  Sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  according  to  season,  market  prices,  etc.  It  is  unques- 
tionably greater  than  grain  crops.  On  one  peach  tree  alone,  of  Heath  cling,  I 
realized  $80.    This  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

J.  Warder, — ^The  cherry  has  not  done  well  with  us,  but  perhaps  we  have  an  indif- 
ferent variety.  The  quince  grows  here  of  superior  size,  also  the  damson  plum. 
Our  best  apples  for  winter  are  the  Spitzenberg  and  Pryor^s  red. 

Our  main  fruit  is  the  peach,  but  the  rough  roads  and  distance  to  market  are  dis- 
couraging.   We  dry  most  of  the  crop. 

Hy  plan  of  a  dry  house  is  cheap  and  may  suit  persons  of  small  means.  It  Is  buiU 
of  hewed  logs,  12  feet  square  and  7  feet  high,  the  cracks  well  pointed  with  lime  and 
sand.  Tight  floor  laid  over  head,  dirt  floor  below.  Stove  standing  near  the  center, 
with  door  opening  towards  the  door  of  the  dry  house,  so^that  wood  can  be  put  in 
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eonTenientlj.  The  frait  U  put  on  moTable  shelves,  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  18  or  20 
hehes  wide,  with  strips  on  the  bottom,  1^  inches  wide  and  ^  of  an  inch  apart;  these 
ire  uranged  all  aroond  the  house  on  bearers,  about  6  inches  between  them,  and 
BAj  be  taken  out  to  a  shed  to  be  filled  with  fruit  and  replaced  in  the  dry  house  at 
pleasure.  Moderate  attention  to  the  fire  will  dry  them  to  a  nice  brown  in  twelve 
botirs  or  less  time.  Peaches  dried  with  the  skin  on  should  be  placed  skin  down- 
vard;  thej  will  dry  quicker  and  rdcer.  Apples  and  other  fruits  may  be  dried  in 
Ihe  same  manner. 

13.  S>AU  Fanrs.— Orapes,  currants,  gooaebeirles,  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawberries: 
wfeties  in«ferred:  mode  of  preparing  grotrnd:  planting,  coltiyatlon,  pruning,  draining  and 
Satbedag;  value  as  a  farm  crop:  Insects  and  diseases. 

K  Mass. — Grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries  and  Wilson's  strawberriei 
ill  do  quite  well 

M,  A.  McQmneU. — Grapes  and  currants  can  be  cultivated  very  successfully. 
Rukberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries  can  be  grown  very  profitably  in  this 

dioate. 

S  F£ne. — Concord,  Delaware  and  Hartford  prolific  are  our  best  grapes.  Bed 
Bod]  cTirrant  and  Houghton  seedling  goosebehy.  No  blackberries  have  been  tried 
Ixie,  once  the  Lawton  has  failed,  long  enough  to  speak  with  certainty.  I  have  a 
fef  mammoth  Missouri  that  are  all  right  yet,  and  they  are  exposed  to  the  winter. 
BooBttle's  black  cap  is  the  best  raspberry.  Wilson's  Albany  strawberry  for  market, 
isd  Smith's  bu£5alo  and  triomphe  de  gand  for  table. 

/.  Tf^— Isabella,  Clinton,  Diana,  Hartford  prolific,  Concord  and  Catawba  are 
t^  grapes  now  under  cultivation.  The  Catawba  does  not  amount  to  much  in  this 
sec^n,  and  the  others  need  to  be  covered  in  winter.  Prune  any  time  after  first  of 
SoT«&boto  first  of  March.  Currants — white  and  red  and  English  black.  Gooseberries 
— HcQgkto&'s  seedling  is  the  variety  most  in  use.  Raspberries — a  black  cap,  called  by 
Mae^  Biie  Antwerp.  These  are  hardy  and  produce  well.  Strawberries^the  variety 
Bosissseis  Wilson's  seedling,  which  succeeds  well. 

A.  San^ — ^Have  a  number  of  varieties  of  grapes ;  but  the  Concord  is  the  grape 
^erenbody.  However,  the  Hartford  prolific,  Delaware  and  Clinton  do  finely,  and 
sgieasmany  others  do  well  some  seasons.    Have  a  number  of  varieties  not  fruited 

jw. 

Hire  the  common  red  currant  and  the  Houghton  gooseberry.  Both  do  wejl  and 
^  profitable  with  very  little  cultivation  and  care. 

flare  several  rarieties  of  raspberries.  Doolittle's  black  cap  is  the  best,  and  is 
niT  profitable. 

Ibare  a  large  variety  of  strawberries.  Consider  the  Wilson  the  best  market 
^^\  but  the  Jenny  Lind,  early  scarlet,  Shaker's,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  and  some  others 
>n  good  for  the  table.  Do  not  think  strawberries  a  paying  crop  for  farmers,  except 
fcr  their  own  use. 

In  CQltiratiDg  and  pruning  grapes  I  do  not  believe  any  general  rules  can  be 
i^pted ;  for,  while  some  require  high  manuring  and  cultivation,  others  need  the 
poorest  ground  to  check  an  overgrowth  of  unripe  wood,  mildew,  etc.  Some  bear 
plying  vere  much,  others  not  at  alL  Some  varieties  do  well  in  some  localities 
uid  aot  in  others.  I  think,  too,  the  soil  and  locality  have  their  eifect  on  the  grapes, 
as  to  ripening  and  so  on.  The  seasons  also  have  their  effect,  some  years  one  kind 
vill  ripen  first,  the  next  year  some  other  kind.    The  same,  also,  oan  be  said  of  their 
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diseaaes.  A  man  ehould  bay  the  kinds  that  generally  do  the  best,  and  get  instnietiona 
about  planting  and  praning  from  some  nurseryman,  and  notice  the  effect.  At  the 
same  time  he  should  exercise  his  own  judgment.  All,  er  nearly  all  the  ground  for  frot 
of  any  kind  should  be  thoroughly  under-drained,  as  stagnant  water  soon  rots  the  root 

J,  IL  Tull — ^There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  grapes  and  grape  culture  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  of  the  great  profit  atending  it,  as  well  as  of  the  great  number 
of  new  yarieties  claiming  superiority.  But  it  isfound  some,  at  least,  of  the  yarietia 
for  whom  such  high  merit  was  claimed,  prove  for  most  purposes  entirely  worthies, 
while  the  older  sorts  are  the  ones  to  rely  upon.  My  experience  in  that  the  Concord 
is  the  best  grape,  fo^  all  purposes,  that  is  cultivated.  But  for  profit,  the  currant  U 
in  advance  of  the  grape.  As  much  wine  can  be  made  from  an  acre  of  currants, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  as  from  an  acre  of  grapes,  and  with  half  the  labor. 
Here,  the  best  article  of  currant  wine  is  worth  $4  per  gallon,  while  the  grape  isonlj 
worth  12.  The  currant  is  much  the  surest  crop.  It  scarcely  ever  fails,  and  is  not 
subject  to  disease  like  the  grape,  and  its  merits  only  need  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

T.  Gregg. — Grapes:  for  mf^rket — Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  prolific  and  Gatav- 
ba.  For  wine — Delaware,  Concord,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Norton's  Virginia  and  Iverf 
seedling  have  the  preference.  But  a  number  of  other  sorts — as  lona,  Isabella, 
Anna,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Cynthiana,  Crevelling  and  several  of  Roger's  hybrids— have 
been  tried  with  varied  success,  and  many  others  are  now  on  trial. 

Currants — red  and  white  Dutch  predominate ;  cherry  has  also  been  planted ; 
black  Naples  is  hardy,  prolific  and  valuable. 

Gooseberries — Houghton  seedling  and  American  seedling;  the  former  mofitl^ 
planted. 

Blackberries — Lawton  does  well  with  proper  care. 

Raspberries — Doo little  and  an  ever-bearing  black  cap  (name  not  known)  are  much 
esteemed.    All  of  the  suckering  varieties  are  generally  discarded. 

Strawberries — their  name  is  legion  ;  Wilson  is  most  relied  on.  I  have  had  good 
returns  from  McAvoy's  superior,  Longworth's  prolific  and  necked  pine.  Have 
Triomphe,  Agriculturist,  and  a  dozen  of  the  newer  sorts  on  trial. 

A.  0,  Hammond. — ^The  Catawba,  Concord,  Hartford  prolific,  Delaware,  Crevcling, 
Clinton,  Norton's  Virginia  and  Ives'  seedling  are  our  popular  grapes.  The  white 
grap^  red  Dutch  and  cherry  currant,  and  Houghton  gooseberry  are  most  valuable. 
The  Lawton  blackberry  is  losing  its  popularity,  and  will  probably  be  superseded  by 
some  of  the  new  varieties.  Among  raspberries,  the  Doolittle,  and  among  straw- 
berries, the  Wilson  take  precedence.  As  a  farm  crop  they  are  not  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  attention  required  in  cultivating  and  training ;  yet  every  fanner 
should  have  his  fruit  garden,  from  which  to  draw  daily  supplies  for  his  own  table. 

H.  Sodofmky.-^XhovA  19  years  since  I  first  gave  attention  to  small  fruits.  I  think 
the  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  not  grapes  for  this  climate,  they  are  too  often  killed 
by  hard  freezing.  The  Concord  is  very  hardy  and  will  hang  on  the  stakes  or  trellis 
all  winter,  so  will  the  Clinton,  and  both  bear  well.  The  Delaware  is  a  very  sweety 
small  grape.  I  have  8  or  10  varieties,  but  think  the  Concord  and  Clinton  are  the 
grapes  for  this  climate. 

In  currants,  I  have  the  white,  cherry,  purple  and  red  Dutch,  but  think  the  white 
the  finest  and  sweetest  I  ever  saw.  The  cherry  is  a  line  large  ourruit,  but  not  lo 
food  a  bearer  as  the  red  Dateh. 
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inoDg  gooiebeniei,  I  can  raeommend  the  American  and  Houghton's  seedling  as  the 
best  bearers.  They  are  free  from  mildew  and  blight,  to  which  the  white  Smith, 
te^  a  fine,  large  berry,  is  liable. 

I  Boppoee,  from  the  best  information,  that  the  Missouri  mammoth  is  the  best  black- 
lierrj. 

^beit  laspbeny  I  hare  tried  is  the  perpetual.  It  is  a  large  black  berry,  resem- 
h&ag  tke  common  wild  raspberry  in  flayor. 

is  to  strawberries,  I  find  little  difference  between  three  Tarietie&  Wilson's  seed- 
iap,  triomphe  de  gand,  and  a  variety  receiTed  from  Horace  Greeley,  but  whose 
SUM  I  faiTe  fbrgotten. 

0.  W,  Vauffhan. — Grapes  are  not  extensiyely  cultiyated  here.  The  Concord, 
kakelU,  Catawba  and  large  English  are  among  the  best.  Gooseberries,  blackberries, 
B^beiriei,  strawberries  and  currants  are  more  cultivated.  The  English  gooseberry, 
UftoB  blackberry  and  Wilson  strawberry  are  among  the  best. 

/.  G'  &e«jL — Gooseberries  and  currants—Ksommon  kind.    Produce  well. 

/.  Btki^, — Small  fruits  I  have  not  yet  planted  largely,  only  for  family  use.  They 

\  laenQj  do  very  well  with  me.     Grape  vines  grow  vigorously.     Catawba  and 

laUUa  rotting  badly  every  season,  bat  Hartford  prolific,  Concord,  Delaware  and 

IsttB&'sYifginia  doing  well,  as  far  as  I  can  judge*    I  am  trying  other  kinds,  but 

<>s»t  jet  report  about  them. 

CvnatB  bring  abundant  crops  every  year,  at  least  the  red  Dutch.  1  have  com- 
KaeedtiTingsome  new  kinds  also. 

"^Hooghton  seedling  gooseberry,  the  only  one  I  have  cultivated  with  success, 
befiiibsndsntly.  The  quality  is  not  very  high,  but  it  is  good  for  pies,  hardy  and 
^^*^.  Tried  English  kinds,  bat  they  never  bore  a  single  fruit,  and  died,  killed 

Ilttfe  pliiied  the  Lawton  or  New  Bochelle  blackberry ;  it  promises  well. 

^mpbcRks,  I  have  the  Eirtland,  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Brinkle's  orange,  in 

l>^>n%ffidlam  well  satisfied  with  them;  they,  except  the  Brinkle,  which  needs 

co^rnfio  winter,  being  hardy,  of  good  quality  and  productive.     An  objection  to 

tie  CnliBd  might  be,  that  it  suckers  very  much.    I  have  also  the  Doolittle  on  trial. 

Of  ftnvberries,  we  planted  the  Wilson,  the  agriculturist  and  the  triomphe  de 

P^  iQ  of  good  quality  and  productive,  but  the  Wilson  dying  out  after  every  full 

^  m  hive  sujBFered  badly  from  the  drought  last  summer. 

ill  theie  small  fruits  prosper  best  if  planted  in  deeply  worked  and  rich  land.  For 
P*{KsI  prepare  the  soil  by  several  plo wings  from  16  to  18  inches  deep,  and  ma- 
UKj  when  not  rich  enoogh,  with  ashes,  rotten  sods,  bones,  leaf  mould  and  such 
^  For  tbe  other  fruits  of  this  class,  I  dig  trenches,  2  or  8  feet  wide  and  2  spades 
dRp,  and  mix  the  earth,  when  throwing  it  in  again,  well  with  rotten  manure,  and 
Kttheyomig  plants  in  this  enriched  soil,  at  a  distance  of  4  to  6  feet  The  rows  of 
Mil  fnut  are  in  my  peach  orchard,  at  about  10  feet  from  the  trees,  alternating 
^tbthe  rows  of  peach  trees.  They  ought  to  be  kept  clean  of  weeds.  Blackberries 
isd  raspberries  pinched  in  in  summer,  the  old  wood  after  bearing,  and  the  superflu- 
Ai  ibott  cat  off,  leaving  only  8  or  4  of  the  strongest  stalks.  Currants  and  goose- 
^»ria  oQgbt  also  to  be  thinned,  and  the  old  wood  of  more  than  three  years  of  age 
Ktrencbed.  I  surface  manure  the  plants  nearly  every  fall  or  winter  abundantly, 
tbey  did  not  suffer  perceptibly  from  any  disease  or  from  insects,  excepting  the  rot 
iathe  Gttawba  and  Isabella  grapes*     Borne  grape  berries  have  been  stung  by  some 
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kind  of  oarculio,  who  laid  his  eggi  in  them,  which  produced  a  wonn  that  spoiled  the 
fruit.  There  were  some  leaf  rollers  on  mj  grape  vines  which  I  destroyed;  the  so 
much  dreaded  thrips  I  have  not  yet  obserred.  I  have  found,  but  rarely,  the  spotted 
pelidnota  on  the  vines,  but  it  had  not  injured  them  perceptibly.  The  currant  leaves 
were  attacked  on  the  under  side  by  a  kind  of  black  or  gray  aphis,  which  caused 
them  to  curl  up  more  or  less. 

T.  jEnffeUnann, — I  have  14  acres  in  grape  vines,  nine  of  them  already  in  bearing. 
I  selected  the  land  of  my  farm  with  reference  to  raising  grapes  and  making  wine. 
The  hill  sites  were  covered  with  wild  grapes,  which  fact  seemed  to  encourage  ente^ 
prise  and  promise  success.  In  1851  I  had  one  acre  of  ground,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  trenched  with  the  spade  two  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  $180,  and  planted  with 
Catawba  vines  6  to  6  feet  distant.  The  Catawba  was  at  that  time  the  only  grape 
known  or  recommended  as  a  wine  grape.  I  enlarged  my  vineyard  every  year  until 
in  1867  it  embraced  six  acres.  The  rows  ran  east  and  west,  and  the  vines  were 
trained  to  stakes.  The  results  of  the  first  few  years  after  the  vines  came  in  beariog 
more  than  realized  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  the  vines  were  thrifty  and 
healthy,  and  the  fruit,  and  the  wine  made  from  it,  satisfactory  in  quantity  and  supe- 
rior in  quality,  and  found  a  ready  sale  to  the  wholesale  wine  merchant  at  $3  per 
gallon.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  at  that  time  wheat  was  $1  per  bushel,  wages  from 
$8  to  $12  a  month,  and  other  commodities  or  necessaries  of  life  in  proportion,  we 
can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  profits  realized  from  my  vineyard .  In  1668  the 
diseases  to  which  the  grape  vines  are  liable,  ma^e  their  appearance  and  were  very 
destructive,  and  remained  so  until  1866  unabated.  In  1865  about  half  a  crop  of 
good  grapes  was  obtained  ;  the  vintage  of  1866  was  still  better,  and  that  of  1867 
was  superior  in  quantity  and  quality.  I  obtained  from  my  six  acres  of  Catawba 
vineyard  1600  gallons  select  quality  of  wine,  and  1200  gallons  by  the  second  pick- 
ing, of  very  good  quality.  In  1864  I  had  changed  the  rows  in  my  vineyard  from 
east  and  west  to  north  and  south,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  better  crops  ob- 
tained in  the  three  next  following  years  is  owing  to  this  change  or  to  unknown 
atmospheric  influences. 

In  the  meantime  the  market  has  also  experienced  a  change.  It  is  flooded  with 
imported  and  imitation  wines,  and  native  wines  are  not  in  demand.  My  vintages  of 
1866  and  1867  remain  unsold  in  my  cellar,  although  I  offer  them  freely  at  |l  50  to 
$2  per  gallon.  If  we  take  in  consideration  that  whe-^t  at  present  is  |2  60  a  bushel; 
wages,  exclusive  of  board,  from  |20  to  $40  a  month,  and  almost  all  other  commodi- 
ties in  proportion,  we  can  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
wine. 

My  best  vintages  were  in  1867  and  1867.  They  averaged  460  gallons  to  the  acre. 
The  average  yield  during  the  thirteen  years  that  my  vineyard  has  been  in  bearing,  if 
not  more  than  110  gallons  per  acre ;  which,  at  |1  76  per  gallon,  would  make  $192  60 
gross  proceeds  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  production,  according  to  present  rates,  would  sum  up  as  follows : 

Interest  on  value  of  land,  |100  per  acre $10  00 

Interest  on  preparing  land,  (trenching)  |180 IS  00 

Vines  and  planting  and  cultivating  first  year,  1200 20  00 

Stakes  and  trellises,  |150 16  00 

Stakes  and  trellises,  repairs  for  year 10  00 

Three  years*  labor  until  bearing,  f69  per  year 16  00 

Labor  for  year,  (wages) 100  00 

$188  00 
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ftoB  eftim&ie,  hovarer,  I  do  not  consider  as  reliable.  Its  fallacy  ▼ill  be  detected 
in  &e  many  falhires  which  I  haTe  experienced,  and  which  I  hope  shall  in  futnre  be 
iToided.  The  grape  diseases  may  disappear,  or  we  may  find  a  remedy  or  prcTentire 
hr  them ;  or  we  will  plant  Tarietiea  less  subject  to  them  than  the  Catawba,  and  in 
Hub  viT  seenre  more  regular  and  remonerating  crops.  The  price  of  wine  may  also 
tmt Bp sgaln  to  a  higher  figure  in  oonseqnence  of  failures  in  the  winegrowing 
eoBtttries  of  Europe,  or  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  a  higher  tariff,  or  in- 
CRtwd  costs  of  importation. 

Of  the  many  other  Tarieties  of  grapes  which  of  late  years  have  been  recommend- 
•dfer general  cnltiTation,  a  few  only  have  been  extensiyely  planted:  The  Norton, 
ike  Concord,  Herbemont,  and  Clinton.    Of  these  I  consider  the  Korton  as  the  most 
nhible ;  it  is  nearly  free  from  disease,  and  its  wine  is  of  superior  quality.    It  is  a 
fMd  bearer,  yet  the  berries  being  small  and  not  very  juicy,  200  gallons  per  acre  may 
te  eoBsidered  a  Tery  good  yield ;  it  is  the  largest  yield  which  I  haye  obtained  from 
tta  grape.    The  Concord  is  not  so  healthy  as  the  Norton,  yet  it  soon  recovers  from 
Ike  eSeeti  of  the  diseases,  and  ripens  an  abundant  crop  of  large  and  showy  fruit  to 
peiieetioiL    It  is  reiy  productiye,  and  will  make  between  600  and  800  gallons  of 
,  iBe  per  acre.    The  wine  is,  howeyer,  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  grape  will  soon 
lidiKirded  in  the  list  of  wine  grapes,  while  it  may  continue  to  be  valued  as  a  des- 
■rter  market  grape.    The  Herbemont  is,  in  my  estimation,  as  a  wine  and  dessert 
pipe,  nperior  to  all  others ;  but  it  is  tender,  requiring  protection  in  winter,  and  is 
Ue  to  disease,  especially  to  mildew,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  eztensiye  planting  of 
flisdelieioQS  fruit  would  be  profitable.     The  Clinton,  generally  considered  the 
ktthfaieflt  of  all  grape  vines,  will  not  succeed  here.    Either  the  soil,  the  situation, 
•t  the  ketl  atmosphere,  do  not  agree  with  it.    In  three  successive  seasons  it  has 
Stepped  Its  leaves  prematurely,  and  ripened  its  fruit  but  imperfectly. 

0.  C.  Emmeyer, — ^The  Concord,  Norton,  Virginia  seedling,  Herbemont,  Hart- 
ford profiie,  and  Clinton  grapes  are  the  only  valuable  varieties  successfully  culti- 
vsted.  Tbe  modus  cperandi  of  planting  and  pruning  is  described  in  too  many  books 
>B^  piperi to  admit  of  a  description  here.    However,  I  will  say  that  I  plow  about 
If  to  18  iaefaes  deep,  with  a  plow  constructed  for  that  purpose ;  plant  in  the  fall  if 
PMible,  6  to  8  feet  apart ;  use  a  small  stake  the  first  and  second  years  to  tie  the 
Jo^Tioes  to;  after  that  set  posts  in  the  ground  20  feet  apart,  and  then  stretch 
Ha  10  or  11  wire  18  to  20  inches  apart  along  said  posts,  to  which  two  vines  are  tied, 
f^J  perpendicular  and  partly  bowed,  as  the  canes  may  be  long  or  short    Pruning 
Aoald  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  off  the  vines  in  the  fall,  and  con- 
tmaed  through  the  winter  and  spring  till  completed . 

/  .Bvicr.— Of  grapes,  I  find  the  Concord  to  be  the  best,  so  far  as  my  experience 
kis  goae.  The  yield  is  enormous,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  disease.  The  Catawba  is 
9»od,  hut  it  rots  badly.  Hartford  prolific  and  Delaware  not  yet  in  bearing.  Con- 
cord and  Hartford  prolific  are  planted  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  in  the 
roT.  Franbg  is  done  in  fall  and  early  winter,  in  order  to  save  the  wood  forcut- 
tmgfl. 

Guiranti:  Mostly  red  Butch.  Gooseberries:  Houghton's  seedling.  Currants 
bare  not  yielded  very  heavy  crops,  but  the  gooseberries  bear  enormously.  They  are 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  each  way.  Have  not  cultivated  blackberries.  Wild  ones 
are  auaerons,  of  which  I  have  marketed  several  hundred  bushels,  realizing  remu- 
nerative prices.  Have  several  varieties  of  strawberries.  As  yet  the  Wilson  is  the 
most  profitable  for  market    Jucnnda  or  Knox's,  700  fruited  with  me  last  year  (1867) 
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and  is  rerj  promieiDg.    For  all  the  amaU  finuta  I  treneh  plow  deeply  and  set  in 
BpriDg.    Marketing  is  mostly  done  in  shallow  drawers^  holding  a  half  busbeL 

J.  TFordSn*.— The  small  fruKs  flonrish  well  with  ns — ^the  strawberry  in  parti cnlar. 
We  have  two  yarieties,  the  Albany  and  neck  pine.  The  latter  reqaires  less  sugar, 
and  will  bear  neglect  better  than  any  yariety  we  haye  tried.  Haye  tried  the  Isabellt 
and  Catawba  grapes ;  the  Catawba  is  too  apt  to  rot. 

14.  WooDx.AX])s  AiTD  TiicBXB  PLAXTATioirB.— Bzpeilence  in  forestry:  In  management  of 
woodlands,  or  in  growing  timber  trees  from  seeds  or  yonng  trees:  yslne  ss  a  crop  anoss  ehetter 
for  crops  sad  animals  T 

E.  Mom. — ^By  keeping  ont  fires  onr  woodlands  seem  to  extend.  The  soft  maple 
is  planted  in  groyes,  somewhat,  to  g^od  acceptance. 

M.  A.  McConruiU — Woodlands  can  be  grown,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  timber,  with 
care,  and  are  yery  necessary  for  the  protection  of  animals. 

D.  C,  Scofietd, — Woodlands:  1st.  By  woodlands,  I  mean  all  lands  which  haye  on 
them  a  growth  of  natural  forest,  either  large  or  small ;  and  I  will  embrace  in  this 
definition  all  lands  from  which  the  timber  has  been  cut  and  taken  away,  and  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  **  grubbing  and  annihilating  process.'* 

2d.  Certain  yarieties  of  timber  when  cut  away  haye  a  tendency  to  spront 
and  reproduce  another  forest.  Such  is  especially  the  tendency  of  the  oak 
and  hickory,  of  which  our  prairie  groyes  and  forests  are  composed.  A 
second  forest  may  be  secured,  of  great  profit  to  the  owner  and  the  country,  by 
fencing  immediately  on  the  remoyal  of  the  timber,  and  protecting  from  cattle  and 
fires  a  few  years ;  when,  without  further  care  or  expense,  a  yaluable  crop  of  young 
timber  is  the  result  A  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  States  are  supplied  with 
fuel  and  timber  from  forests  of  second  growth,  and  already  thousands  of  cords  of 
wood  which  haye  grown  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  our  prairie  groyes,  are  sold 
in  our  markets, 

8d.  These  timber  lands  should  be  perpetuated.  Inducemets  should  be  extended 
in  the  form  of  exemption  from  taxation,  or  some  other  way,  to  all  who  will  thus  pro- 
tect and  perpetuate  timber  land. 

Timber  plantations :  By  this  we  understand,  timber  planted  and  cultiyated  as  any 
other  farm  crop.  That  this  may  be  done  with  great  success  and  profit  is  already 
demonstrated  in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  America. 

The  pine  and  the  larch,  it  is  said,  grow  equally  well  on  poor  and  rich  soils.  Vy 
experience  is  on  rich  prairie  soiL  In  1866  I  broke  new  prairie,  and  in  1867-3  im- 
ported from  European  nurseries  and  set  on  the  now  well  subdued  grounds  seyeral 
yarieties  of  tree  plants.  The  eyergreens  consisted  of  Weymouth  (or  white)  Scotch 
and  black  Austrian  pines,  Norway  spruce  and  European  silyer  fir.  The  deciduous 
trees  were  European  mountain  ash,  ^Tyrolese  larch,  and  Scotch  eluL  About  the 
same  time  I  planted  seeds  of  American  white  ash,  white  and  red  elm,  siWer  or  soft 
maple,  black  walnut,  rock  or  sugar  maple,  and  horse  chestnut.  The  two  latter  grow 
exceedingly  slow  from  seed  on  prairie  soil,  and  should  be  planted  on  timber  land  in 
a  high  state  of  cultiyation, 

*  There  are  two  yarietiesjof  Larch  cnlUyated  In  European  nurseries :  one  known  as  *'  Tyroleee^*' 
which  was  Introduced  Into  Scotland  la  the  year  17B8,  and  was  found  In  the  Tyrolese  MonntaJas, 
a  portion  of  the  Alps.  It  Is  upright  and  beautllUly  symmetiteal  In  its  fbnn,  while  that  knows 
as  *'  European  "  Is  wild  and  Irregular  In  its  habit,  rssembUng  the  American  Luck  (or  Tamsnck)* 
a  natlye  of  some  of  onr  swamps. 
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I  abo  Imported  from  Ameriean  forests  the  Amerieen  belsam  and  arbor  Titax  The 
laropean  sihrer  fir  was  too  tender  for  the  olimate  and  proved  nearly  a  total  failure. 
HI  the  rest  hare  proved  to  be  hardy  here,  and  haye  made  satisfactory  growth.  The 
Jareh,  black  walnut,  silyer  maple,  American  white  ash,  Weymouth,  Scotch  and 
Uack  Austrian  pines,  and  Norway  spruce,  I  planted  in  forest  belts,  and  all  haye 
auda  satisftctoiy  growth,  except  where  the  black  walnut  was  planted  among  other 
treesL    It  should  be  planted  in  separate  plantations. 

Since  the  importations  and  planting  of  1867-8,  I  haye  imported  for  trial,  the 

Ccmbra  (or  Swiss  Stone)  Pine  Corsican,  Maratime,  Mountain  and  Mungho  Pines, 

BOBe  of  which  do  I  regard  as  valuable  for  forest  oulture,  but  only  for  omamentel 

plsBtetiona.    Any  of  the  American  varieties  of  deciduous  trees  that  I  have  men- 

lioaed,  may  be  raised  'from  the  seed  by  the  farmer,  as  rekdily  as  com;  but  the 

Isrch  and  evergreen  varieties  require  skill,  which  but  few  possess,  to  raise  them 

from  the  seed  in  this  climate,  and  then  only  on  light,  sandy  soils,  and  partially 

diaded  during  the  first  year.    The  Tyrolese  larch  may  be  successfully  transplanted 

in«  the  seed-bed  at  two  years  old,  into  nursery  rows,  and  should  remain  there 

nader  good  culture  two  years,  when  it  is  suitable  for  the  forest  plantation.    There 

ik«y  ihonld  be  set  three  feet  apart  each  way,  in  rows,  and  in  five  or  six  years  one- 

Ulf  Aould  be  taken  out  for  hop  poles,  grape  stakes  or  trellises,  etc    In  twelve 

jttu  one-half  the  residue  may  be  taken  for  fence  posts,  leaving  the  rest  to  grow  six 

feet  apart    At  twenty  years  old,  one-half  the  balance  may  be  taken  for  railroad 

tieif  fence  posts,  and  spars,  leaving  605  trees  to  the  acre,  to  grow  on  ten  years  more, 

orontil  the  plantotion  is  thirty  years  old.    Then  one-half  of  the  balance  is  removed, 

ktfiig  aos  trees  per  acre,  many  of  which  will  be  two  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty 

feet  m  height. 

YkiaUthe  method  of  forest  culture  in  Europe,  which  I  learned  from  a  private 

coneipoBdeBce  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  nurserymen  and  foresters  in  Scot- 

liai  Eg  ilso  adds  his  testimony  in  reference  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 

lutk  Ee  aays  it  is  the  most  durable  timber  in  Europe,  exceeding  that  of  the  red 

cedir,  aid  has  the  greatest  elastic  strength  of  any  known  timber. 

Ike  Weymouth  or  White  Pine,  which  exceeds  In  value  all  the  known  varieties  of 

pise,  fer  both  civil  and  naval  architecture,  stands  foremost  in  value  of  all  the  ever- 

grno  tribe,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  beauty  or  rapid  growth.    It  is  among 

e^ignens  what  the  larch  is  among  deciduous  treea    These  two  varieties  of  timber 

eoBpare,  in  commercial  value,  for  forest  culture  in  this  country,  above  all  other 

vm'etiefl,  ss  five  to  one,  and  should  be  planted  by  acres  on  every  farm,  not  only  in 

tbe  prairie,  but  fai  all  the  States  of  the  Union,    Both  the  Tyrolese  larch  and  Wey- 

■sath  pine  will  acquire  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  a  height  of  from 

axty  to  eighty  feet  in  less  than  fifty  years.    The  pine  is  not  valuable  until  large 

«»Ni^  for  sawing  timber,  while  the  larch  is  valuable  as  soon  as  large  enough  for 

top  poles.    It  is  asserted,  on  high  authority,  that  small  poles  of  the  larch  have 

iteod  for  hops  and  grapes  several  generations,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  decay. 

Fines  ahould  be  set  in  the  forest  plantation  twelve  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  filled 
■p  between,  at  three  feet  apart,  with  larch.  These  should  be  successively  removed, 
as  when  the  whole  plantation  is  of  larch,  until  the  pine  alone  is  left  It  is  neoes- 
nry,  m  order  to  seeure  the  most  perfect  forest,  to  follow  as  nearly  as  posnble,  na^ 
tare^  method,  by  planting  closely,  which  tends  to  send  the  growth  upward  and  divest 
ths  (nmk  of  limbs. 
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Many  of  my  l&rch  ftnd  pine  trees  have  grown  only  ten  years  from  tiny  plants,  and 
now  measure  more  than  20  feet  in  height,  and  more  than  two  feet  in  circumference 
near  the  collar  or  base.    Many  of  the  larch  will  now  make  three  fenoe  posts  each. 

Forest  tree  plants :  Although  some  planters  in  this  country  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing evergreen  and  larch  plants  from  seed,  yet  it  has  been  at  such  cost  that  I 
regard  the  European  plants  as  cheapest,  as  the  climate  is  such  that  they  grow  there 
about  as  readily  as  spires  of  timothy  do  here.  Then,  as  labor  is  so  much  cheaper 
there  than  in  this  country,  it  gives  the  advantage  to  the  European  planter.  The 
plants  should  be  transplanted  one  year  before  they  are  imported,  when  they  acquire 
a  good  stock  of  roots,  and  can  be  imported  then,  with  safety,  to  this  country. 

Profits :  The  value  of  such  forests  can  scarcely  be  computed.  If  half  their  value 
should  be  estimated  and  exhibited  in  figures,  it  would  awaken  skepticism.  A  plan- 
tation of  a  few  acres  for  shelter  for  stock  and  crops,  alone  would  abundantly  pay 
any  farmer  for  all  the  expenditure.  The  progressive  and  ultimate  value  of  an  acre 
of  larch  and  pine,  at  the  end  of  seventy  five  or  eighty  years,  is  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  excess  of  larch  timber  from  one  acre  alone,  in  thirty  years, 
leaving  on  the  ground  802  trees  to  grow  to  an  ultimate  forest,  exceeds  four  thousand 
dollars.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  each  of  the  802  remaining  trees  on  the 
acre,  whether  of  larch  or  pine,  will  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  average 
more  than  three  feet  In  diameter,  and  are  worth  in  the  aggregate  more  than  six 
thousand  dollars.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  forests  State  and  National  pat- 
ronage should  be  secured  by  offering  liberal  premiums  per  acre  for  forests,  planted 
and  cared  for,  from  a  half  acre  to  one  hundred  acres ;  also  exemption  from  taxation 
for  twenty  years  from  planting.  All  county  Agricultural  organizations  should  offer 
liberal  premiums  for  the  best  forest  plantations. 

•T.  Tefft, — ^I  have  about  six  acres  in  an  artificial  grove,  mostly  maples.  They  grow 
finely  and  look  beautifully ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  will  ever  be  of  any  value,  ex- 
cept for  sheltering  stock.  I  should  not  want  a  field  crop  sheltered  in  that  way.  It 
might  do  for  cucumbers,  and  perhaps  blackberries. 

0,  E,  Barney, — ^The  white  willow  makes  a  good  wind-break.  Do  not  let  any 
willow  find  out  where  your  wells  and  cisterns  are.  I  lost  one  of  each  by  that 
means. 

Q,  W,  J/tnMT.— The  American  people  are  bringing  ruin  upon  their  country  by 
their  wanton  waste  of  timber.  The  people  of  Illinois,  especially,  owe  It  to  them- 
selves to  foster  natural  groves  and  plant  artificial  ones.  I  wrote  an  essay  on  "  The 
Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,*'  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Reynolds,  writes  me  is  now  being  published  in  the  Transactions.  Mr. 
Samuel  Edwards  also  wrote  one,  which  will  likewise  be  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions. For  mature  views  you  are  respectfully  referred.  I  also  had  the  honor  to 
offer  before  the  "  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,''  at  its  first  meeting  in 
Freeport,  on  the  18th  instant,  two  resolutions  on  this  subject,  which  passed  unani- 
mously, and  to  which  I  would  direct  your  especial  attention. 

•T.  R,  TuU, — ^The  growing  of  timber  is  greatly  neglected  in  this  State.  Every 
man  that  has  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  the  prairie  should  put  out  20  or  80  acres 
of  it  in  some  good,  thrifty,  growing  timber,  such  as  black  walnut,  soft  and  sugar 
maple,  but  never  black  locust  Soft  maple  is  the  easiest  timber  raised,  and  is  of 
very  rapid  growth  on  our  prairies.  I  have  rused  it  8  to  4  feet  high  from  seed,  of 
the  same  year's  growth.    The  seed  ripens  the  last  of  May,  and  can  bt  gathered  and 
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plaoted  at  once,  and  will  come  up  nearly  as  qnick  aa  corn;  and,  If  well  cultiTated, 
will  obtain  by  fall  a  growth  of  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  ground  ahonld  be  pat  in 
good  order  before  planting  the  seed.  Sugar  maple  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way, 
bat  the  seed  is  later  in  ripening,  and  the  plants  will  make  but  little  growth  the  first 
jeac  Black  walnut  may  be  raised  by  planting  the  walnuts  in  the  fall  and  covering 
with  chip  manure,  so  that  the  ground  may  not  bake  when  it  drys  off  in  the  spring. 
Bat  I  would  recommend  to  all  who  possibly  can,  to  plant  more  or  less  eyergreens 
lor  wind-breaks ;  such  as  red  cedar,  Scotch  and  Austrian  pine,  Norway  spruce  and 
toalock ;  all  of  which  do  well  on  our  prairies,  and  can  be  obtained  of  nurserymen 
eheapL 

What  a  beautiful  country  we  soon  would  bare  if  eyery  man  owning  and  liTing  on 

apnirie  farm,  would  plant  about- his  premises  a  few  dozen  eyergreens  eyery  year, 

ftr  fiTe  or  six  years  in  succession.    It  would  soon  look  like  the  land  of  promise ; 

tke  dreary  waste  would  disappear,  and  coming  generations  '*  rise  up  and  call  us 

liksNd.''    Eyergreens  may  be  grown  in  large  quantities  from  seed.    I  haye  thou- 

ands  on  my  farm  now,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  raised  from  seed  a  few  years 

■nee.   But  the  difficulty  in  procuring  seed  in  this  country  would  deter  many  from 

ittempting  to  propagate  them  from  seed.    I  sent  to  Germany  for  my  seed,  and^b- 

tsaed  them  at  less  cost  than  they  can  be  purchased  in  this  country.    But  red  cedar 

■  einly  obtained  here,  and  should  be  propagated  and  planted.    The  seeds  of  the 

foc  ibould  be  planted  early  in  the  spring  in  beds,  and  coyered  with  leaf  mould. 

Tien  they  germinate  and  show  signs  of  coming  through  the  ground,  they  should  be 

ibdcd,  sad  the  shade  should  be  kept  over  them  until  the  hot  summer  weather  is 

pfiaed,  when  it  may  be  removed,  and  then  they  will  do  well  if  kept  clean  from  grass 

iftd  weeds.    Cedar  seed  may  be  planted  in  the  fall  and  covered  with  leaf  mould,  and 

wkn  Iky  begin  to  come  up,  shaded  the  same  as  the  pine. 

&  P.  Burdman. — ^In  forestry  I  have  had  but  little  experience ;  have  a  number  of 
tiknsttdgof  soft  maples  growing,  now  two  years  old.  In  this  latitude  we  have  to 
SO  to  tlie  creek  bottoms  and  gather  our  seed,  as  near  as  may  be,  just  about  the  20th 
^  of  Mir,  one  year  with  another.  Plant  the  seed  in  drills  immediately ;  drills 
ttoe  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  the  seed  to  be  covered  not  to  exceed  an  inch  in  depth. 
If  kept  well  cultivated  will  make  a  growth  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  and  a  half 
&et  the  first  season, 

I  phst  walnuts  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  gathered ;  plow  furrows  and  drop  them  in, 
^  plow  a  furrow  on  them  to  cover  the  seed.  I  am  also  planting  peach  seeds  in 
gnTcs,  for  shelter,  fuel  and  fruits  By  having  them  quite  thick  we  sometimes  get 
peaches  in  such  groves  even  when  they  may  be  all  killed  in  the  orchard. 

I  hial  my  wood  seven  miles,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  grow  it  cheaper  than  I 
eu  haul  it  that  distance. 

B.  Aooet — ^Forestry :  One  would  think  to  advise  anything  relating  to  this  would  be 
>linrd;  but  it  is  a  stubborn  fact  that  even  so-called  arborists  commit  unpardonable 
Uimdera.  They  will  take  no  lessons  from  nature ;  nor  even  when  passing  through 
Toutg  groves  will  learn  anything  but  this  fact,  patent:  **  These  trees  ought  to  be 
praned."    And  this  in  the  face  of  the  truth  of  nature's  teachings. 

Examine  the  young  grove  which  has  been  pruned  two  years,  and  you  will  find 
^onns  eatmg  opposite  the  scars  made  by  pruning ;  and  as  the  tree  grows  in  years  it 
giowB  larger  in  bulk  around  the  place  abuse  d,  because  the  sap  Jets  ate  eaten  off,  and 
tbe  quantity  of  sap  ascending  and  descendiiig  must  go  round  that  obstmction,  and 
^vildyoQ  a  hollow  tree  while  the  worms  work  it  inside. 
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But  suppose  yon  suffer  no  pruning  of  a  tree,  except  that  of  dead  limbs,  would  joi 
have  a  hollow  tree  ?    Impossible. 

To  get  healthy  groves  it  is  indispensable  to  begin  with  the  seed,  and  then  do  not 
prune.  If  you  would  hare  low-topped,  bushy,  spreading  heads,  set  them  at  a  db* 
tance,  keeping  them  in  open  space. 

If  you  would  have  tall  trees,  plant  thick.  The  soft  maple  being  adapted  to  any 
soil,  hardy,  and  of  rapid  growth,  is  perhaps  more  profitable  than  any  other.  Hari 
maple,  better  known  as  the  **  sugar  tree,**  is  adapted  to  any  drained  soiL 

Groves  can  be  set  to  suit  the  taste  for  shelter.  We  would  prefer  every  grove  de- 
signed for  shelter  for  stock,  to  be  mixed  or  surrounded  by  the  natire  white  oak, 
which,  while  young,  retains  its  leaves  all  winter,  and  by  cropping  some  of  then 
every  year,  say  in  winter,  you  can  have  a  shelter  as  good  as  eyergreens  afford. 

G.  W.  Vaughan. — ^I  have  not  experimented  much  in  raising  timber  from  the  seed. 
They  can  be  raised  to  be  good-sized  trees  in  a  few  years  by  tilling  them  like  frait 
trees.  I  have  seen  walnut  and  other  trees  raised  from  seed,  at  ten  years  old  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  root.  Cottonwood  or  Columbia  poplars  often  measure  It 
or  \fi  inches  at  the  ground  at  ten  years  old,  but  they  are  too  sappy  to  be  raluable. 
They,  however,  make  good  summer  wood  if  well  dried.  Trees  of  any  kind  are  of 
great  value  for  shelter  from  flies  in  summer. 

D,  Oove.^-4.  have  grown  from  seed  a  heavy  belt  of  soft  maple,  black  and  whits 
walnut,  around  my  orchard.  It  has  now  been  growing  six  years  from  seed,  and  is 
from  10  to  20  feet  high,  and  very  thick.  I  have  so  arranged  the  orchard  and  hedge 
and  belts  that  they  protect  my  house  and  feeding  lots  from  the  north  and  west 
winds,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  shade  for  stock  in  fields  on  either  side.  The 
walnuts  I  planted  in  the  fall,  after  thoroughly  preparing  and  checking  off  the  ground 
eight  feet  apart,  each  way,  put  one  nut  in  a  place,  and  covered  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  missing.  The  soft  maple  seed  I  planted 
on  the  16th  of  May,  fresh  from  the  trees,  after  a  thorough  preparation  and  marking 
off  the  ground  each  way  with  a  com  marker.  I  set  four  feet  apart,  leaving  out  a 
row  in  the  centre  of  the  belt  to  drive  through  if  necessary.  I  set  the  seed  out  like 
setting  out  cabbage  plants,  putting  the  bean  end  down  about  one  inch  deep,  leaving 
the  feather  end  sticking  out  of  the  ground.  Nearly  every  one  came  up,  but  the  cut> 
worms  out  out  a  few,  say  about  one  in  thirty.  I  cultivated  them  thoroughly  with 
double  shovel  plow  and  hoe,  for  the  first  three  years.  The  fourth  year  they  had  fiiil 
possession,  and  since  they  have  not  had  any  cultivation,  but  have  made  a  very 
rapid  growth.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  those  belts  !s  the 
best  investment  I  have  made  on  my  farm. 

/.  JBcdsiger, — Concerning  the  woodlands  and  timber  growth,  I  have  to  refer  to 
what  I  said  about  the  natural  growth  in  this  neighborhood.  The  free  range  of  cattle 
and  hogs — not  yet  abolished  in  our  precinct— have  heretofore  prevented  any  trial 
of  timber  planting.  They  destroy  any  young  growth  of  timber  coming  up  spontane- 
ously, as  well  as  the  seeds  of  the  older  trees,  that  might  produce  a  new  growth.  As 
long  as  people  are  not  obliged  to  keep  up  stock  of  any  kind,  it  would  be  useless  to 
plant  timber,  except  when  fencing  in  the  land.  But  as  there  are  already  too  many 
fences  to  be  built  and  kept  in  order)  to  protect  the  farm  crop,  this  would  hardly  be 
practicable  for  most  farmers. 
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UL  Iin StooK.— Cftitlt,  honei^  mnlM,  iheep,  iwIm:  bnadf  ptafeimd:  toeedtavofMcli: 
*MUag:  diitaynaiiateneDt:  fltttea&fforaBimal*:  wikA  K^^ 


M.  A.  McCumell. — ^We  hare  always  preferred  large,  heayy  horses ;  they  are  the 
belt  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

la  the  line  of  cattle,  we  prefer  the  Dwhanis  for  the  butoher  and  stall  feedlag. 
For  Bilk,  we  prefer  the  natiTe  cows,  as  we  hare  always  found  them  the  hardiest ; 
to  keep  on  the  least  feed  and  to  giye  the  most  milk ;  but  this  quality  always  runs 
kfimilies. 

Sheep  we  hare  kept  on  our  farm  for  the  last  28  years,  and  haye  always  found  them 
to  pay  well  The  best  for  wool  are  the  merinos ;  for  mutton,  we  think,  the  Bake- 
veUi,  u  they  are  large  and  fine  sheep. 

Ac  hogs  haTe  always  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer.  We  hare  grown  the 
Mildre,  Leicester  and  Chester  Whites,  and  found  them  to  pay,  generally,  thon^ 
lot  tlwaya.  Bat  we  canH  get  along  on  a  farm  without  them ;  and  so,  in  regard  to 
ikKp  aad  cattle.  No  good  farmer  can  dispense  with  that  kind  ef  stock,  as  tiiey  are 
MceMry  fi>r  maldng  good  manure,  and  without  manure  no  man  can  keep  his  land 
to  good  condition. 

B.  Arev.— Of  swine,  the  Chester  White  is  allowed  to  be  the  best 

J.  T^, — Cattle :  For  milch  cews  we  prefer  a  cross  of  the  Durham  with  the  na- 
intttock.  As  our  farm  is  mostly  used  as  a  dairy  farm,  we  hare  but  little  experi- 
acevith  other  stock. 

IW  food  preferred  for  cows  is  good  clover  and  timothy  hay,  or  red  top  with  com 
■Ml  isd  bfsn  or  oatmeal,  or  the  three  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of,  com  meal,  4 
9uti;bnn,  8  quarts,  and  oatmeal,  6  quarts.  About  one  peck  of  this  mixture  per 
far,  fsi  &  eov,  is  the  quantity  required  for  winter  feed. 

/.  ficMikr. — ^As  for  my  idea  about  stock — it  is  cheaper,  and  we  get  a  better 
Modof  ctttk  by  keeping  them  up. 
C'  £  tegr. — ^Hules  are  better  than  horses,  if  well  used  and  not  abused. 
So  itoek  eta  be  bred  up  or  down  so  fast  as  hogs.    Breed  one  litter  in  spring  from 
old  MiK-Jet  the  sows  be  large  and  the  boar  fine — feed  well  all  the  time,  so  as  to 
^^fi^m  a  natural  eondilion. 

iOOO  bedielB  of  com  cost  as  much  or  more  than  4,000  pounds  wool.  Small  fiocks 
^^jvldmore  wool,  in  proportion,  than  large  ones. 

^  isi^^I  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  horses  and  cattle.  I  do  not 
iliiakitadTisable  to  breed  a  mare  until  she  is  four  years  old ;  the  horse  ought  to  be 
•oU  or  older. 

hi  rti^Bg  cattle,  I  would  not  breed  a  heifer  until  she  was  two  years  old.  Bulls 
«ifl  doto  use  at  one  year  old,  where  they  have  been  well  fed  and  are  good  size. 

^  meet  important  item,  in  raising  both  horses  and  cattle,  is  their  care  for  the 

M  winter.    They  should  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good  hay  and  fodder ; 

vitk  otti  tnd  carrots  fed  twice  per  day,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  and  thriring 

I'Bi'oditioiL   They  should  hare  free  access  to  salt,  also,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water 

p^  «  {ood  ahed  for  shelter  in  stormy  weather. 

I   la  breeding  hogs,  I  let  my  sows  go  to  the  boar  when  they  are  about  eight  or  nine 

PtOBtln  old.     I  prefer  a  boar  that  is  at  least  one  year  old«     The  sow  should  be 

"l^c'^  fed  after  she  takes  the  boar,  so  as  to  keep  her  in  good  growing  condition 

•kt  not  too  fat    A  fat  sow  is  more  apt  to  lay  on  her  pigs,  and  her  milk  is  not  so 

food  u  one  in  moderate  condition.    About  a  week  before  pigging  she  should  be 
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■eparated  from  the  rest,  and  be  furniehed  with  a  good  dry  place.  She  murt  be  fed 
at  this  time  with  ground  feed  and  bran.  Giye  her  a  little  snlphnr  and  salt  once  a 
day  ih  her  food,  ae  lows  are  apt  to  be  coetiTe  at  thia  time,  which  makes  them  (enr- 
Ish  and  restless.  After  pigging  she  should  be  fed  on  ground  com  and  oats  mixed 
with  the  slop  from  the  house.  The  food  ought  to  be  cooked  or  soured.  Sows  onght 
to  have  a  good  olover  pasture  to  run  in  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  follow. 
The  ground  com  and  oats  are  also  the  best  feed,  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  to  fatten 
cattle  and  hogs ;  for  hogs  it  ought  to  be  cooked. 

I  put  my  manure  in  piles  with  dirt  until  after  harrest,  when  I  haul  it  to  the 
meadows  or  stubble.  Last  fall  I  hauled  out  from  town  1,000  loads,  and  put  on  my 
com  ground,  after  gathering  my  com. 

The  only  disease  among  the  stock  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  hog  cbolert. 
My  opinion  Is  that  medicine  never  has  done  any  good  as  a  cure,  for  the  reason  that 
when  a  hog  has  it  he  is  generally  not  noticed  until  past  cure.  But  I  will  say  that,  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  saying  that  *'Ab  ounce  of  prerention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  it  certidnly  can  be  applied  in  this  case  ;  for  I  belieye  with  a  good  waim,  diy 
place  for  them  to  sleep  in,  and  a  good  clover  pasture  to  ran  in,  with  plenty  of  fxeih 
water  to  drink  and  free  access  to  salt,  limestone,  coal  and  charcoal,  they  will  not 
take  the  cholera  spontaneously. 

I  keep  horses,  cattle  and  swine. 

Our  horses  are  a  mixed  breed,  generally  too  small  for  good  fam  horses.  My  idea 
of  a  good  farm  horse  is  an  active,  well  formed  horse,  of  not  less  than  1,200  poonds 
weight  « 

Our  cattle  are  mostly  grade  and  native ;  some  few,  full  blooded  Durhams.  The 
grade  cows  are  the  best  for  milk  and  butter ;  and  I  think,  at  the  present  prices  of 
Durhams,  the  grade  cattle  are  the  most  profitable  for  beef. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  hogs,  but  the  dark  colored  are  altogether  the  best  for  the 
prairies  of  Illinois.  I  raise  Berkshire,  Poland  and  China,  mixed,  and  Chester  wMte. 
The  Chester  Whites  and  SuiTolk  are  both  very  fine  hogs,  where  they  are  kept  per 
fectly  clean,  and  will  produce  more  lard  than  any  other  breeds.  But  hogs,  to  be 
profitable  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time,  must  go  out  in  the  fields,  in  the  slougbB, 
and  almost  every  other  place  on  the  farm  at  some  time  of  the  year,  and  take  it 
rough  and  tumble,  particularly  when  corn  gets  up  as  it  is  at  present  I  find  that  the 
white  hogs  will  get  mangy,  and  will  not  keep  up  with  the  black  or  spotted  hog.  I 
have  my  fences  all  hog  proof  As  soon  as  I  stack  my  wheat  and  oats  I  turn  my  hogs 
into  the  stubble ;  also,  after  I  gather  my  oom,  I  let  them  into  the  com  field.  I 
mean  my  sows  and  young  hogs. 

JET.  Sodototky, — ^I  have  been  engaged  in  raising  live  stock  for  the  past  40  yearsi  I 
have  been  raising  thorough  bred  Durham  cattle  more  than  20  years,  and  I  find  thii  I 
as  our  country  grows  in  wealth  and  population,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  I 
have  had  more  inquiries  for  blooded  stock  during  the  past  year  than  for  seveitl 
years  back.  I  keep  a  number  of  cows,  and  give  all  the  milk  the  cows  give  to  Uit 
calves  until  they  are  from  6  to  8  weeks  old ;  then  we  feed  them  threshed  oats  and 
shelled  com,  or  meal  with  a  little  oil  cake.  Sheaf  oats,  with  plentj  of  good  hay,  if 
good  feed  also.  If  you  raise  calves  for  sale,  the  better  you  feed,  the  better  it  will 
pay,  and  the  sooner  you  will  find  sale  for  your  stock.  Thorough-bred  cattle  pe7 
better  than  scrab  stock.  Where  land  is  worth  little,  it  may  pay  to  handle  poorsteek, 
but  with  land  at  $60  or  $76  per  acre,  the  farmer  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  knp 
the  best  of  Mttle,  and  on  the  best  of  pasture.    A  few  thorongh-bred  oatUe  will  W 
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Ub  bciter  tbak  a  great  number  of  ordinary  kind,  aa  it  coats  no  more  to  keep  a  good 
■sioal  than  a  poor  one.  M j  father  sold  4  steers  that  ayeraged  2,940  pounds  to  the 
iCeer,  for  $1,200,  which  was  $S00  per  head.  One  of  my  brothers  sold  a  lot,  of  ten  or 
tirelTe  steers,  the  fall  after  thej  were  three  years  of  age,  at  $220  per  head. 

I  hate  raised  a  number  of  Tarieties  of  horses.  The  thorongh-bred  has  more  elas- 
tielty  than  any  other,  and  is  the  best  for  the  saddle  and  driying  in  light  harness. 
h  is,  too,  the  fancy  horse  for  the  fast  man,  and  brings  fancy  prices.  Bat  Illinois  is 
aftraumg  coontry,  the  soil  is  yery  rich  and  fertile,  and  we  need  a  yariety  of  horses. 
We  want  laige,  solid  farm  horses,  which  we  can  hitch  to  a  plow  and  tarn  np  the  soil 
8  or  10  inehes  deep,  or  pall  a  good  heayy  wagon  load.  I  haye  tried  some  of  the  Nor- 
Ban  horses,  and  1  prefer  a  medium  horse  to  these  Goneatoga  breeds. 

In  sheep,  I  haye  tried  the  Southdown,  Leicester,  Gotswold,  and  French  and  Span- 
lA  BCfinoa.    I  think  to  cross  the  Southdown  and  Gotswold,  and  Leicester  and  South 
lava  mskes  a  better  breed  than  either  separate.     The  Spanish  merino  is  the  best 
ftr  the  prairie. 

I  bare  nused  the  Berkshire  hog  and  the  Ghester  White.     I  think  crossing  them 

together  makes  a  better  hog  than  either  separate.     The  Berkshire  hog  is  a  smart, 

iadntrioQs  fellow,  and  thinks  it  no  hardship  to  work  for  a  liying.    The  Ghester  is 

adiaed  to  fkit  early,  and  fattens  well  at  any  age.    The  Bedford  is  a  good  hog,  not 

Ktoad  to  either  I  haye  mentioned. 

S.  P.  Boardaum, — ^I  raise  but  little  stock,  except  sheep.  Aim  to  keep  mules 
ad  hones  enoogh  merely  for  teams  to  do  my  work,  cows  enough  to  make  the  family 
ulk  aad  hatter,  and  bogs  sufficient  for  my  pork,  except  a  few  pure-bred  hogs,  to 
idl  far  atock  porposea. 

Sev  that  ontside  range  is  nearly  gone,  in  my  immediate  yicinity,  I  intend  to  keep 

aaiy  tbo«t  what  sheep  my  farm  can  carry ;  shall  sell  down  to  about  fifteeen  hundred. 

there  ii  i  feeling  quite  common  in  Central  Illinois,  particularly  among  the  old 

aetUen,  tint  it  will  neyer  pay  to  keep  aheep  when  range  ia  all  gone.     The  feeling 

asatf  In  aoiae  measure  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  stock,  but  not  in  so  great  degree.  * 

Allied  to  this  ia  the  notion  that  a  man  is  half  ruined  when  he  is  compelled  to  put 

pait  of  &B  lend  in  grass.    This  notion  is  quite  preyalent  in  this  section,  particularly 

vitii  tfe  owners  of  "  eighty**  and  *<  quarter  section**  farms.    I  honestly  belieye,  that 

If  ose-balf  the  acres  under  cultivation  in  Central  Illinois  were  in  tame  grass,  and 

tbe  mat  labor  expended  on  the  cultivation  of  the  half  that  is  now  spread  over  the 

vkale,  there  would  be  as  many  bushels  of  grain  raised  as  at  present.    Ground  would 

ba  plowed  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  instead  of  four  or  five ;  com  would  be  cultivate'^ 

four  and  five  times,  instead  of  once  or  twice. 

There  was  a  large  bulk  of  not  very  wise  testimony  gathered  and  printed  in'  the 
State  Agricultaral  Society's  Volume  of  Transactions,  a  few  years  8itret^,^^iii^  to 
prave  that  our  soils  could  be  skimmed  in  com  twenty  to  forty  yen'^ltt'mi&eeiftilbii, 
vitboat  applying  any  manure,  and  yet  continue  to  raise  large  «ii<(>^''''rtaQ|}W<%iih 
point  sooght  to  be  estoblished  was  the  richness  of  our  soU,  stSH^f^^lniM'i^f^liKyf . 
iagtoomnch.  -  ^  '''■'^''  '^  -'''"''  ^'"'^'*  ^ 

In  aheep  husbandry,  we  will  soon  be  compelled,  in  alfsed^tiV^f  {he  SiaCli^fo 
paature  sheep  on  our  lands  wholly.  When  this  becomes  the  case;' (bhcMjP  ^h^  io 
Biake  aproftt  will  be  to  stock  light  and  keep  onlr^ar'beststie^p.  'Mel  thoHkiird 
head,  called  closely  every  year,  and  given  a  first  rkte  cbUnce^'-tlie  ^d^ifH>i&tt4/'Ml 
pay  better  profit  than  fifteen  hundred  ofiHna'ry  aheep  keij^t  !ii'a!i^\)i'di)ik^4i^ 
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and  which  see  two  or  three  small  backsets,  it  may  be,  in  the  coarse  of  the  jear. 
Breeding,  feeding  and  Ught  itocking—^n  these  hang  all  the  profits  in  sheep  keepug. 
The  American  merino  is  the  best  breed,  I  think,  where  large  flocks  are  kept.     The 
Ootswold,  I  judge,  is  the  most  profitable  breed  among  mutton  sheep. 

G.  W.  Vaughan. — ^The  Durham  stock  is  preferable  to  any  other  among  cattle, 
being  larger  and  smoother  than  any  other  breeds,  and  more  in  faTor  with  cattle 
raisers.  Of  horses,  there  are  many  kinds,  some  of  which  take  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  first  sire,  as  **  The  Dan,"  for  Dan.  Randolph.  The  Dan  is  among  the  best 
farm  stock.  The  Morgan,  Nigger  Dick  and  others  are  among  the  best  for  general 
use.  I  neyer  saw  a  better  show  of  horses  than  was  exhibited  at  our  count j  fair, 
last  fall. 

The  best  mules  are  from  descendants  of  the  mammoth  stock  of  Jacks. 

Sheep  are  very  much  mixed.  In  this  neighborhood  there  are  a  few  French  merino, 
also  a  few  Southdown,  which  is  a  good  sheep.  Most  of  our  sheep  are  the  common, 
long-wooled,  or  merino  mixed.    Une-wooled  sheep  are  the  best  for  fine  cloth. 

The  Chester  White  is  oonsidered  the  best  stock  of  swine. 

I  prefer  breeding  mares  in  May  or  June.  I  do  not  approve  of  breeding  them  in 
the  fall. 

Bucks  should  be  ke^t  from  the  ewee  until  November  or  December;  the  lam.ba  are 
much  more  likely  to  live. 

Hogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  propagate  till  they  are  a  year  old.  This  rule  is  not 
followed  here,  and  one  can  see  its  result  in  the  hogs  we  have.  There  is  not  the 
pains  taken  with  swine  that  there  should  and  would  be  were  farmers  more  certain 
they  would  pay  for  the  trouble.  They  die  so  often  with  cholera,  that  little  effort  is 
made  here  to  get  the  best  quality. 

Farmers  here  rear  their  horses  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  and  then 
break  them  as  best  they  can.  A  few  adopt  Rarey's  mode  of  training.  Farmers 
generally  have  but  little  trouble  breaking  horses. 

Our  cattle  are  fed  shock  corn  on  the  ground  or  in  pens  for  the  purpose.  I  know 
of  no  stalls  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  in  our  county.  Hogs  are  turned  in  after 
the  cattle  have  eaten,  to  pick  up  the  scattered  corn  and  offal.  Hogs  fatten  better 
in  this  way  than  any  other,  unless  in  being  fed  swill  and  corn  together. 

Horses  fatten  best  on  chopped  feed,  rye,  oats  and  shorts,  with  a  little  com  ;  but 
as  it  is  troublesome  to  feed  a  lot  of  horses  in  this  way,  I  generally  feed  horses  hay, 
oats  and  com,  and  I  find  they  fatten  well  by  having  all  they  can  eat 

Sheep  are  so  injurious  to  pastures  that  I  have  kept  few,  and  know  little  about 
them, 

D.  Oave, — ^There  is  one  other  matter  that  seems  to  me  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  this  State,  in  a  majority  of  localities,  that  is  how  we  are  to 
obtain  plenty  of  pure  stock  water,  and,  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inventions,  I 
will  give  my  experience  in  this  matter: 

I  found  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  to  water  stock  from  wells, 
even  if  the  water  in  the  wells  hold  out,  which,  in  those  dry  seasons  they  will  not. 
I  then  went  to  work  and  made  artificial  ponds,  one  of  which,  I  dug  very  deep  and 
wide,  and  it  has  held  out  through  the  past  dry  season,  affording  water  for  a  large 
number  of  stock :  but  when  winter  comes,  it  freezes  up,  and  it  is  a  very  cold,  disa- 
greeable job  to  cut  the  ice,  and  when  that  is  done,  there  are  always  some  cowardly 
aDlm»)s  (hat  will  not  venture  near  enough  to  drink ;  and,  again,  the  water  from 
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Boder  ice  is  to  eold  that  it  makes  stock  skiver,  as  thongh  they  had  the  ague,  which 
eertatnlj  does  not  add  snjthing  to  their  comfort  or  well  doing.  The  pond  being  a 
fisigreeahle  thing  for  both  man  and  beast  in  winter,  I  am  now  trying  to  make  an 
utificial  spring  thus :  Immediately  sonth  of  my  bam,  there  is  a  small  ravine  that 
esipties  into  a  large  branch,  80  rods  east.  I  have  here  made  an  excayation,  sufB- 
deatly  deep  to  put  up  troughs,  with  an  open  ditch  for  the  wtste  water  to  pass  off. 
I  bare  here  put  in  a  stone  wall,  with  a  place  arranged  in  it  to  receive  the  end  of  a 
troa^;  I  here  start,  first,  with  gas  pipe  of  inch  and  a  half  capacity,  with  a  faucet 
of  the  nme  size  over  the  end  of  the  trough.  I  have  run  the  gas  pipe  166  feet,  on  a 
grade  of  4  inches  to  the  100  feet,  and  here  the  pipe  is  five  feet  nnder  ground ;  I 
here  commence  laying  2-inch  pipe  tile,  after  puddling  substantially  around  the  gas 
pipe,  at  the  jaoction  with  the  tile.  I  am  laying  the  tile  on  the  same  grade,  going 
off  through  higher  ground  for  half  a  mile,  and  will  put  a  great  portion  of  the  pipe 
fiom  7  to  12  feet  under  ground.  I  am  running  this  pipe  close  by  an  artificial  pond, 
» that  if  the  surface  water  should  give  out,  I  can  lay  a  switch  of  gas  pipe  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  and  thus  have  a  supply.  The  faucet  at  the  outlet  can  be  ad- 
justed K)  as  to  let  the  water  run  at  any  desired  rate.  I  have  now  laid  80  rods  of 
pipe,  and  have  a  continual  stream  of  water  sufficient  to  water  a  large  number  of 

Mock,  and  yet  I  am  only  half  done.     This  is  an  experiment  with  me,  having  never 

Ken  nor  beard  of  such  a  thing,  and  it  may  possibly  fail,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can ; 

ad  ts  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  it,  I  have  thought  fit  to  mention  it,  and  place 

it  tt  jour  disposal. 

/.  &.8wann. — ^Horses:  mixed  blood — Lion,  Empire  and  Cub  stock.  Hog:  Ches- 
ter white  preferred. 

For  fattening  animals,  plenty  of  good  com,  hay  and  oats.  Stable  manure  should 
beweUipread  on. 

/.  Bdager. — Of  live  stock,  I  have  kept,  until  now,  only  the  common  breeds.  I 
viD  let  those  more  experienced  than  I  am,  give  their  views,  which  might  be  the  most 
praftibk  breeds,  etc  I  believe,  for  dairy  purposes,  our  common  kind  of  cattle,  if 
^ept  veQ,  to  be  about  as  good  as  any  other. 

/.  T.  BoUaedL — ^I  keep  the  Durhams,  and  in  good  growing  order  until  I  sell. 

laiheep,  the  Southdown  and  Cotswold ;  think  them  the  most  profitable. 

fiogs :  Chester  white. 

/raise  the  largest  mules,  thinking  them  most  profitable.  Keep  but  few  horses, 
voik  mules  altogether. 

Xy  Iambs  come  in  April.  My  mutton  sheep,  two  years  ago,  sold  at  $10  and  $12 
per  head.    They  are  the  cheapest  meat  that  can  be  raised  on  a  farm. 

My  pigs  come  the  last  of  March,  and  dress  from  226  to  260  pounds  the  next  win- 
ter.   Do  not  keep  any  but  breeders  over. 

1  find  shock  com  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  for  cattle,  mules  and  sheep. 

/.  Barber. — ^Manure  is  saved  carefully,  and  scattered  over  the  farm  where  most 
seeded,  and  put  in  hills  of  vines,  etc.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
earth  thrown  from  cellars  and  wells,  when  spread  upon  the  soil,  and  after  receiving 
the  action  of  frost,  operates  as  an  excellent  manure.  What  elements  it  may  contain 
beneficial  to  the  soil,  I  can  not  tell,  but  have  noticed  it  in  repeated  instances. 

M^  OiBB  Somsno  Ahixalb.— Poultry,  bees,  sUkworms,  etc. :  best  breeds :  rearlmr  and  man- 
It:  "" 
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M.  A.  MeOomulL — Yie  have  kept  Shanghiii  aad  Bremeni;  these  we  the  be* 
for  all  purposes.  They  are  large,  and  good  layers ;  take  good  care  of  their  brood, 
and  are  not  mischievous  about  the  yards. 

IT.  Pierce. — A  cross  of  Dorking,  Shanghai  and  the  common  fowl  is,  I  belieTO,  pre- 
ferred, although  the  black  Spanish  is  being  introduced  with  fine  success. 

A»  Jtankin. — The  Domingo  fowls  are  the  most  profitable  to  raise,  as  they  are  good 
layers  and  setters,  and  good  for  the  table — ^I  mean  when  left  to  hunt  their  own  lir- 
log.    I  consider  Brahmas,  with  a  little  extra  care  and  feed,  a  yery  superior  fowl 

Hev,  G,  W.  Minier, — ^Aye,  6ir !  Did  you  ever  know  a  preacher  that  did  not  like 
poultry  and  honey  ?  But,  let  me  whisper  this  in  your  ear:  They  prefer  eating  them 
to  rearing  them,  and  study  their  peculiarities  on  the  table,  rather  than  rumuDg  at 
large,  or  roaming  in  quest  of  the  "healing  dew." 

Although  the  earth  was  cursed  for  man's  sake,  yet  a  beneficent  Creator  has  placed 
within  his  reach  many  comforts  and  blessings,  that  he  may  enjoy  by  making  use  of 
the  means  to  obtain  them,  and  of  those,  none,  perhaps,  repays  with  greater  yield  the 
labor  bestowed,  than  the  honey  bee.  Those  that  have  taken  proper  care  of  them 
have  not  only  enjoyed  the  liquid  nectar  of  their  rich  store  houses,  but  hare  receiTed 
large  remuneratiye  profits  in  return.  But,  like  all  other  stock,  they  must  hare 
proper  care  and  attention.  First,  they  must  haye  the  right  kind  of  a  hire.  The  one 
I  have  found  the  best  is  a  square  box,  containing  from  1,800  to  2,000  cubic  inches, 
with  moyable  frames,  and  a  cap  on  top,  covering  a  box  the  same  size  as  the  inside 
of  the  hiye,  that  will  contain  from  26  to  80  pounds  of  honey.  But  the  box  should 
not  be  put  on  when  the  bees  are  first  put  in  the  hive.  There  should  be  a  thin  board, 
the  size  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  which  I  call  the  honey-board.  This  should  be  put  os 
top  of  the  hive,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming  up  into  the  box.  The  honej  mtj 
be  set  on  the  honey-board,  and  the  cap  put  on ;  and  when  the  bees  have  filled  or 
nearly  filled  the  frames  in  the  hive,  then  take  off  the  cap  and  honey-board,  and  put 
on  the  honey  box  with  the  frames.  The  honey-board  may  be  laid  on  top  of  the 
honey-box,  and  then  put  the  cap  on,  which  is  a  covering  for  all  the  top.  In  a  good 
season,  a  strong  colony  will  fill  two  such  boxes,  which  we  call  surplus  honey.  Bat, 
in  order  to  have  bees  do  well  in  this  latitude,  they  should  be  housed  in  winter.  A 
room  that  will  not  freeze  is  best.  The  idea  of  some,  that  bees  freeze  up  in  winter 
and  thaw  out  all  right  in  spring  is  very  erroneous.  If  bees  once  freeze  they  nerer 
come  to  life  again.  The  best  place  to  winter  bees  is  in  a  dry,  side-hill  cellar,  made 
dark.  Bu^,  as  few  people  have  such  a  place,  a  small  room  in  the  dwelling  will  an- 
swer, made  perfectly  dark.  But  if  that  caunot  be  had,  set  all  the  stands  together 
and  cover  with  straw.  I  would  ;-ccommcnd  those  that  have  bees  to  get  Quimb/s 
work  on  bee-keeping. 

T,  Gregg. — Bees  are  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  are  inoressiDg  rapidly* 
Italians  are  being  introduced.    The  bee  moth  is  very  destructive  in  some  instances 
I  am  not  cognizant  of  any  very  effectual  remedy. 

JET.  Sodoweky. — ^I  have  raised  the  Shanghai,  Cochin  China,  Brahma  Pootra,  Hunter'B 
Dominico  and  Black  Spanish.  The  Hunter's  Dominico  is  the  largest  chicken  I  hsTO 
ever  seen.  The  Black  Spanish  is  the  best  layer,  the  liveliest  and  smartest  fovl  I 
ever  tried.  It  is  a  very  healthy  fowl.  When  cholera  prevailed  among  our  fowlii 
killing  most  of  our  large  fowls,  it  killed  very  few  of  the  Black  Spanish.  It  is,  too, 
a  handsome  fowl.  The  cock  is  a  dark,  glossy  green,  while  the  hen  is  black,  witb 
white  gills  and  face.    They  are  medium  size,  not  much  at  setting,  but  extra  layera 
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I  hare  had  common  white  geese ;  alBO,  a  much  larger  Yariet  j,  called  the  Bremen. 
The  goose  and  gander  are  both  white.  Last  fall  I  was  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  saw 
aapeciesofgeeae,  called  the  Hong  Kong,  the  largest  I  e^er  saw.  The  goose  and 
gander  are  of  the  same  color,  a  blue,  or  rather  a  gray.  I  had  fonr  shipped  to  me  in 
JaBoaiy.  Tbej  have  been  laying  eince  the  middle  of  February.  They  say  these 
geeie  will  wei^  60  pounds  to  a  pair.    They  are  the  largest  I  ever  saw. 

I  bare,  also,  a  TarSety  of  turkey,  called  the  Bronae  turkey,  that  is  the  largest  and 
finest  I  hare  erer  seen. 

Ab  to  bees,  they  are  a  sect  I  haye  nothing  to  do  with.  They  do  not  like  me,  and 
there  is  no  lore  lost  on  my  ride.  I  hare  a  fine  sugar  orchard,  and  we  hare  all  the 
ma^sogarand  molasses  we  can  use,  besides  ether  rarietiesof  sugar  and  sweet 
tliti^{  so  we  can  Uto  independent  of  the  bees. 

G.  Wi  Vmffhati, — We  raise  no  poultry  but  for  our  own  use.  The  mixture  of 
Sku^ui  with  the  common  fowl  is  the  best,  not  being  so  subject  to  disease  as 
otbeii. 

/.  G.  Sw€am» — The  common  small  breed  is  best  for  eggs. 

/.  Sarier, — ^Bees  hare  succeeded  well.  I  use  the  square  box  hire,  containing 
iboat  a  cubic  foot    Place  glas  boxes  upon  the  top,  and  coyer  with  a  cap. 

n.  BnuK  AiMMiTJMJiuaa,  was ^Houses,  bams,  (for  hay  and  grain  and  dlflierant  kinds  of 

itoekj  rootai^frnlt  hooses,  etc :  the  materials  preferred:  best  arrangement  for  eoonomy  of 
kbor  md  ooBlbct  T 

it.  A,  JfeGmneU, — ^We  haye  three  houses  on  the  ftfm,  all  made  of  wood,  with  a  wing 
■ttsAcd.  We  haye  6  bams ;  2  for  grain,  each  88  by  60  feet ;  8  cow  bams,  one  28  by  44, 
od  (M  88  by  60,  7  feet  in  the  first  stories,  and  9  in  the  second  for  hay.  The  cattle  stand 
vifbtbeir  heada  toward  the  centre,  and  are  fed  out  of  the  alley.  Then  we  haye  a  sheep 
teiSby  60,  with  racks  to  feed  the  sheep  in;  a  horse  bam,  wagon  house,  com  crib, 
«i  tihcd  to  keep  tools  in ;  also,  a  cheese  factory,  80  by  188  feet  and  two  stories  high, 
viMreft  made,  laat  year,  185,000  pounds  of  cheese  for  our  neighbors  and  onrselyes.  We 
4fl|cd  for  making,  8)^  cents  per  pound,  and  found  eyery  thing.  The  factory  is  sup- 
fM  bf  water  thai  comes  in  at  a  temperature  of  45  degrees. 

Cl-Amey. — ^Verticai  boarding  for  com  cribs  is  much  the  best     Generally  speak* 
■Vftebeat  bam  is  the  one  in  which  the  comers  are  farthest  apart. 

i.  AmUtk. — ^My  building*  are  common  affairs.  Uy  bam  ia  48  by  24,  and  holds  hay 
Msgh  to  feed  the  horses  and  cattle  neoessary  on  the  farm,  after  they  haye  eaten  up  the 
itifta.  Uj  hog  aheds  cannot  be  excelled  for  comfort  to  the  hogs.  The  sheds  all  run 
Mtnd  weat,  and  are  twelye  feet  wide;  made  perfectly  tight  on  the  north  and  eaat  and 
i«eL  The  shed  ia  coyered  with  slough  grass,  and  topped  off  with  bagasse  fresh  from 
ttt  mill,  which  will  neyer  leak  or  blow  off'  if  well  put  on.  The  pens  are  all  floored  and 
kiptelMn.  The  hogs  are  bedded  with  wheat  straw.  When  my  sows  haye  young  pigs,  I 
give  each  sow  8  by  12  feet  under  the  shed.  Each  pen  has  a  door  opening  into  a  yard  on 
the  south.  After  the  pigs  are  weaned,  I  take  out  the  partitions  and  let  them  all  go  to- 
fctker,  still  keeping  it  clean  so  as  to  preyent  dust,  as  pigs  will  not  thriye  in  dust 
TlMy  iU  haye  good  pasture  in  summer. 

A,  C.  JEGnmnMi^^The  introduction  of  the  horse  fork,  by  which  hay  can  be  eleyated  to 
isy  desired  height,  bids  fair  to  reyolutionize  the  whole  system  of  bam  building.  Under 
■say  of  the  baraa  now  built  basements  are  constructed,  to  be  used  for  stabling,  storage, 
•le.,  tad  the  whole  upper  portion  used  for  hay.  Under  a  portion  of  my  own  bam,  built 
tU  put  season,  I  haye  constructed  a  fruit  cellar  seyen  feet  deep,  and  thirty  feet  span, 
with  double  doors  and  windows,  and  double  floors  oyer  head.  I  shall  remoye  eight  inehea 
^  4irt  from  the  bottom  and  replace  it  with  pounded  rock  and  cement  both  bottom 
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and  Bides  with  hydraalio  cement.  The  cellar  under  mj  hooae,  which  was  formerlj  wtt 
and  infested  with  rats,  has  been  treated  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  now  perfeetlj  drj  and 
fVee  from  the  encroachment  of  yermin. 

8,  P.  JSoardman.—ln  sheep-keeping  there  is  not  a  donbt  bat  sheds  enough  to  shelter 
all  the  different  divisions  of  a  flock,  paj  a  large  interest  on  the  inTestmeni.  I  hare  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  it  would  paj  to  build  large  haj  bams  or  not 
It  is  easy  enough  to  figure  up  the  difference  in  amount  of  hay  sared  by  bams  over  stadc- 
ingy  but  there  are  other  considerations  which  complicate  the  problem.  To  put  a  Urge 
hay  crop  in  bams  takes  much  more  time  than  to  stack  it  in  the  meadow  whereTer  most 
oottTenieni.  In  "  catching  weather  **  it  frequently  is  of  great  importance  to  put  up  large 
amounts  of  hay  in  a  short  time.  I  find  that  I  can  "rope  up/'  or  *' slide  up/'  and  gel 
into  the  stack  nearly  double  the  hay  in  the  same  length  of  time  that  I  can  put  on  awagoa 
and  haul  to  a  barn.  It  is  also  much  easier  loading  from  the  stack,  in  feeding  out,  this 
from  the  mow.  I  think,  perhaps,  when  one  had  all  the  other  buildings  and  improTe- 
ments  generally,  it  might  then  pay  to  build  hay  barns— one  of  the  things  to  come  injast 
before  tile  draining.  Only  such  "  high  farming  "  will  be  practiced  in  our  State  as  will 
bring  in  money  enough  to  pay  the  cost — ^that,  too,  in  a  year. 

For  sheep-bams  (used  merely  as  shelters)  our  fiock-masters  use,  nearly  altogether,  low 
double-roofed  sheds  inclosed  on  all  sides.  They  are  usually  from  100  to  200  feet  in 
length,  and  from  26  to  80  feet  in  width. 

J,  (7.  Swann.—ilj  house  is  18  by  40.  Cellar  under  all.  Two  stories  high ;  five  rooms; 
upper  and  lower  halls  8  feet  wide.  An  L  kitchen,  16  by  24,  one  story,  with  hall  6  M 
wide. 

A  common  stable,  8  stalls,  a  corn  crib  and  cow  shed.  Stable  86  by  86.  10  foot  stable, 
on  north  side  for  hay  and  corn.    16  feet  center  cow  shed,  on  south  side  15  feet 

Ji  BaUiger. — My  buildings  are  of  the  most  common  kinds,  i.  «.  some  of  frame  and  some 
of  logs.  I  think  brick  buildings  for  dwellings,  as  well  as  for  stables,  preferable,  mors 
durable,  and  both  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

18.  FnraiB.— Material  preferred:  cost  per  rod,  and  cost  of  keeping  up  hedge,  board  and  nil 
fences :  TSlue  of  hedges  for  protection:  Is  it  cheaper  to  fence  out  stock  thsn  to  Keep  them  vp T 

M.  ifMi.— Osage  for  hedge  is  thought  most  desirable.  Fence  stock  in.  Not  allowed  at 
large. 

M.  A.  McCanndlr^We  think  pine  boards  and  burr  oak  posts  preferable  to  anything 
else,  and  the  cost  is  about  as  follows,  per  rod : 

2  burr  oak  posts,  15  cents  each 80 

84  feet  boards,  at  2  cents  per  foot 68 

lib.  nails 06)^ 

Making lb% 

Total  per  rod « $1 .20 

Hedges  do  not  do  well  in  this  climate.  The  ?rinters  are  too  cold,  and  they  freese  down; 
but  if  they  could  be  grown  as  they  can  farther  south,  they  would  be  a  great  protection  to 
stock,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  any  other  fence. 

J7.  PierM.— Osage  orange  costs  $1  per  rod  for  making  a  good  stock  fence.  The  cost  of 
keeping  up  a  post  and  board  fence  for  10  years  ayerages  25  cents  per  rod,  and  then  it 
must  be  renewed  almost  entirely* 

Hedges  are  much  used  around  orchards,  and  are  valued  highly  as  a  protection.  Mj 
opinion,  after  a  careful  calculation  of  the  land  that  is  occupied  by  fences  around  a  farm, 
and  cross  fences,  wear  and  waste,  is,  that  it  would  be  far  cheaper  to  keep  cattle  ap» 
though,  as  yet,  we  havo  a  large  lot  of  land  unoccupied,  upon  which  the  large  cattle  own- 
ers pasture  their  stook,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  poorer  man,  who  must  fence  then 
out  at  a  first  cost  of  not  less  $2  per  rod,  and  then  some  fine  morning  wake  up  and  fla^ 
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iiflddiof  wbett  or  com  destroyed  hj  from  50to  ffOO  eatilo  flUing  thenMlTes  tnd 
Inapliog  down  the  remainder ;  end  no  recoaree  left  hot  to  pocket  the  lois  with  ••  good 
igneeaahecuL 

/.  T^— For  road  fence  we  prefer  wire,  at  it  tnmt  nnmlj  atook  better  than  board 
Ince.   Costa  about  50  cents  per  rod  when  well  made. 

G.  £.  Armey. — Qaaking  asp  poles,  cut,  split  and  peeled  in  snmmer,  nailed  oa  good, 
ttHODed  posts,  make  a  light  and  rery  strong  fence.    Cut  eight  feet  long. 

I  think,  if  no  stock  was  allowed  to  roam  in  the  roads  and  lanes,  people  wonld  hw  bet- 
ter aiock,  take  better  care  of  it,  and  make  more  monej  on  it. 

F.  ilAMoL— Fences  here  mostly  made  of  rails,  osUed  the  Virginia  fence.  The  staked 
asdridercd  fence,  where  timber  is  plenty,  is  the  best  In  this  locality  the  poat  fence, 
vith  nl's  or  boards,  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  old  worm  fence.  Either  of  them  will 
coit  iroD  $1  to  1  25  per  rod. 

Ottf^  hedge,  properly  made,  I  prefer  to  all  other  fenco.  The  plants  eost  from  68 1-S 
to  ti  enti  per  rod.  It  will  require  four  or  fire  years  growth  to  make  a  substantial  fenca. 
Ifcmerly  cat  it  back  each  year,  bat  now  prefer  to  let  it  grow  as  fast  ss  possible,  until 
Uige  IS  fork  stobs — 10  or  IS  feet  high,  or  more,  then  lop  it  by  cutting  each  one  about 
bilf  off  sear  the  ground,  laying  it  in  an  angle  that  will  make  the  top  high  enough  for  tba 
kaee.  It  will  sprout  up  through  this  and  become  rery  thick  and  still  retain  life  in  tha 
BiiB  lopped  stem. 
Wbea  I  desire  wind-breaks  I  let  them  grow  their  own  way  after  lopping ;  pmnt  other 

fbeii  to  loit.    The  coat  of  a  hedge  is  less  than  keeping  up  other  fencea. 
In  greatly  in  favor  of  keeping  up  stock.    Which  is  cheapest,  to  fence  In  or  out  f    I 

400*1  bow,  but  beliere  least  trouble  to  srise  from  fencing  in. 

i.  Budttu.—!  think  Osage  orange  ia  the  best  material  for  fencing.  The  next  best  is 
Mdiby  Bsing  large,  round  cedar  posts,  with  three  boards  and  three  wires ;  costing  aboat 
tNperrod. 

kiidceidedly  cheaper  to  put  up  stock  than  to  fence  them  out 

0-  W.  Mutiir. — Osage  orange  hedge  CTcrj  time  and  all  the  time.  Mine,  completed, 
<M JBtt  tweoty-five  cents  per  rod.  Board  and  rail  flences  will  soon  be  obsolete.  Wt 
en  htOj  estimate  the  Talue  of  hedge  as  a  wind-break  and  modifier  of  our  bleak 

6mdt. 

"'lit  cheaper  to  fence  out  stock  than  to  keep  them  up  f"    Yes ;  by  at  least  fifty  per 

cot 

T.  Gngg.^**AM  sorts  **  offences  abound.  White  oak  posts  and  pine  lumber  are  very 
oknx^j  used  as  a  first  fence,  both  on  the  prairie  and  on  the  bluffs.  The  Osage  orange 
*Mettda  well  and  is  beiog  planted  in  great  quantity.  It  is  belicTed  to  be  the  best  mate- 
riil  for  lire  fencea  for  this  region,  and  will  hare  to  be  generally  resorted  to.  That  earlier 
P^tcd  has^howerer,  been  much  neglected ;  so  that  it  ia  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  really  good 
•BJ  bctotifol  Utc  fence  in  the  country.  But  the  sloTenly  habita  of  our  people  are  gradu- 
%7»ldiDgto  the  influence  of  better  teachings,  and  there  is  a  marked  improTement 
ttiajc  place. 

^  C.  JSdsMieni.— The  Osage  orange  is  the  cheapest,  best  and  most  dursble  fence.  It 
OB  be  planted,  cnltiTsted  and  trained  until  it  forms  a  perfect  fence,  for  50  cenU  per  rod, 
nd  tfterwards  annually  pruned  for  6  cents  per  rod.  A  board  fence  cannot  be  built  for 
^  than  |1  85  per  rod,  and  I  find  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  greater  than  that  of 
trimtniiii  the  hedge.    When  properly  pruned  a  hedge  is  of  little  yalue  for  protection. 

If  the  farmere  of  Illinois  were  to  keep  their  stock  up,  instead  of  fencing  it  out,  it  would 
udoQbtedly  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  their  pockets. 

W.  i.  ^{2<A.— Hedges  preferred  for  fencing.  Cost  now,  $1  per  rod.  Eeeping  hedge 
<riBiudcQsu  18  per  mile  per  year.    Keeping  up  a  board  fence  costa  nearly  all  your 
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time,  besides  boerdt  and  ntils.    Hedge  for  protection  is  Tery  good,  but  dooi  not  equal 
the  grey  willow. 
It  is  cheaper  to  fence  stock  in. 

A  P.  B^rdman,— In  the  waj  of  fencing,  public  interest  in  Central  niinoia  is  now  en- 
tirely concentered  on  hedge.  Since  the  discovery  and  practice  of  plashing  has  come 
about,  there  are  but  few  doubters  as  to  the  complete  efficiency  of  the  Osage  hedge.  Many 
of  the  old  hedges  (rather  attempts  at  hedges)  which  were  considered  not  only  failnrea 
but  nuisancesy  hare  been  made,  by  plashing,  to  turn  all  kinds  of  stock. 

&,  HardAng, — My  experience  is  in  faror  of  a  lire  hedge  fence  of  the  Osage  orange.  It 
giTes  shelter  to  stock;  is  a  good  wind-break,  and  an  cTerlaating  and  effectual  fence,  at 
a  cost  of  60  cents  per  rod,  when  large  enough  to  turn  stock,  and  an  annusl  cost  of  two 
cents  per  rod  to  keep  the  same  in  repair. 

I  consider  it  cheaper  to  fence  out  atock  than  to  keep  it  up. 

The  Osage  is  best  for  a  lire  fence.  If  managed  rightly,  it  will  turn  any  kind  of 
stock  in  S  or  4  years  from  re-setting  in  the  hedge-row.  We  have  no  machinea  for  cntting 
hedges.  The  plan  I  have  followed  for  preparing  ground,  setting,  tending  and  trimming 
l^ants,  is  this :  Prepare  the  ground  in  the  fall,  then  break  deep  in  the  spring  by  throwing 
together  sereral  fhrrows.  Bun  one  furrow  in  the  centre,  set  the  plants  in  it  eight  inches 
apart,  then  cover  the  root  to  the  same  depth  as  in  the  nursery.  If  the  ground  is  rough 
or  cloddy,  roll  or  harrow,  or  both.  Plow  well  with  the  double  shoyel  and  hoe  them  well 
for  the  first  and  second  years,  then  use  the  turning  plow.  If  good-sized  plants  the  first 
year,  they  may  be  plowed  the  second  by  the  turning  plow.  I  find  a  ditch  on  either  side 
the  hedge  essential,  to  make  the  roots  strike  downward  and  not  spread  when  the  plow 
runs  near  them.  If  there  is  no  ditch  the  roots  will  be  broken  by  the  plow  and  then 
sprout  and  spread.  If  the  land  is  not  tilled  the  ditch  is  unnecessary.  If  made  at  all  it 
•hould  be  finished  by  the  third  year.  I  do  not  trim  hedgea  until  the  third  year,  when,  if 
of  sufficient  size,  I  cut  the  plants  half  off  and  bend  them  down  along  the  row.  The  yonng 
shoots  will  again  start  where  the  plant  is  cut  off,  and  when  cut  form  the  height  of  the 
fence,  while  the  ones  bent  down  stop  all  holes.  If  not  well  trimmed  the  youn^  shoots 
will  shade  those  bent  down  so  much  as  to  cause  decay.  The  cost  of  hedge  fence  Taries 
according  to  its  width  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tended.  As  I  set  them  it  takes  2,000 
to  80  rods,  costing  near  here  $2  50  per  thousand,  making  $5  to  80  rods.  The  labor  of 
setting,  etc.,  about  $6.  Therefore  it  will  cost  about  20  cents  per  rod  for  settini^  hedge, 
including  cost  of  plants.  After  being  set  it  will  cost  20  cents  per  rod  to  till  and  trim  the 
hedge,  which  should  be  trimmed  once  or  twice  each  year  after  the  8d  or  4th  year.  With 
machines  there  would  be  little  expense  in  keeping  up  the  hedge  once  well  started.  I 
prefbr  rails  for  cross  fences,  as  they  are  often  moved.  A  rail  fence  costs  at  leaat  $1  S$ 
per  rod,  if  made  out  of  good  rails,  such  as  oak,  ash,  walnut  and  red  elm.  A  board  fence 
costs  11  86  or  |1  40  per  rod,  if  of  oak;  more  if  of  pine  lumber.  Where  one  is  fencing 
against  cattle  and  horses  only,  a  three-board  fence  will  answer,  and  will  last  until  a  hedge 
fence  can  be  made.  Hedge  fences  are  the  cheapest  the  farmer  can  have,  and  afford  good 
protection  to  stock  and  fruit  Orchard  trees  are  much  less  liable  to  blow  down  when  a 
hedge  protects  them  from  the  wind. 

I  think  and  am  sure  that  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the  land  is  not  fenced,  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  fence  for  pasture  to  keep  stock  in,  than  to  fence  the  whole  of 
the  land  in  order  to  keep  stock  out  of  the  fiarms. 

8,  J5^<^.— Eail  fence  costs  $6  per  hundred. 

We,  as  a  general  thing,  fence  out  stock,  and  keep  it  up  if  we  choose. 

J>,  0ove,-~l  have  tried  all  kinds  of  wooden  fences,  and  at  best  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  repairing  to  make  them  safe.  I  have  also  had  considerable  experience  in  hedging ; 
and  it  is  Just  the  fence  for  this  prairie  country.  It  will  cost  less  to  make  it  and  keep  it  in 
repair  than  any  other  fbnce,  and  it  bids  defiance  to  high  winds  or  any  kind  of  stock.  It 
•an  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  turn  any  kind  of  stock  for  76  cents  per  rod,  and  can  be 
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fapiio  order  (br  10  oenti  per  rod  per  aoBiim ;  and  if  the  wind  Uewi  yev  itooe  if  ia  ae 
4iBCBr;  which  ie  qnite  ui  item. 

"As  to  feaeiog  stock  oat  or  io,"  017  theorj  if,  to  fence  them  in.  If  I  own  etoek  ie  ii 
wt  juii  ibit  I  aboald  keep  them  where  thej  eaimot  ii^are  mj  Mighbor,  whe  hee  no 
itoek! 

/.  &.  Swam.'^Bight  rails  high.    Blsek  and  white  oak.    Staked  and  ridered.    Cofle 

75  eenti  per  rod.    Stock  kept  up. 

£.  A.  .SoAL— It  is  much  cheaper  to  fence  stock  in  than  to  fence  ont. 

/.  BMffer. — Mj  fences  are  the  common  rail  fence.  Having  plenty  of  timber^  and  not 
m  Dscb  capital  at  mj  disposal,  these  were  more  conrenient  for  me  than  board  fences. 
Bat  I BD  now  beginning  to  plant  Osage  orange  hedges,  belieying  them  to  be,  when  well 
nned  tod  cared  for,  the  most  lasting  and  the  cheapest  fence ;  and  requiring,  when  once 
ITMni,  the  least  labor  to  keep  it  in  order ;  and,  moreoTcr,  senring  ss  sheler  belts  againat 
fbcUtsthig  winds.  We  haTO  in  this  neighborhood,  manj,  I  dare  saj,  perfect  hedges  of 
(higf  orange. 

itbiakitmore  adwmntageons  to  keep  up  stock  than  to  let  it  run  at  large;  though  I 
bow  that  fences,  and  keeping  them  in  order,  are  a  heaTj  charge  on  the  flurmer,  as  well 
fe^  work  thej  demand,  as  for  the  timber  thej  consame,  espeoially  rail  fences,  while 
\wti  feooes  are  Yerj  expensive. 

/  7.  BothaeU. — ^I  hsTC  half  a  mile  of  Osage  orange  hedge.  It  is  good.   I  set  the  plaatn 

SwtO  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  well  until  they  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 

^Bter  in  dimmeter ;  then  lay  them  down  close  to  the  ground.    In  April,  confine  them 

iae  bj  laying  rails  or  poles  on  them.    In  July,  remove  the  rails  or  poles.    In  one  year 

^  fcfice  will  torn  any  decent  animal,  and  in  another  year  it  will  turn  anything.    I  also 

bntwo  miles  of  plank  fence,  made  as  follows :  Split  white  osk  posts,  split  square,  7  1-S 

hftWog;  set  them  top  end  of  timber  down.    Use  post  augur  8  inches  in  diameter.   Set 

^yoiti  5  feet  apart.    Use  white  oak  plank  15  feet  loog,  1  inch  by  4 ;  use  one  nail  and 

BXfkski  to  the  paneL    It  makes  a  good  tight  fence,  and  costs  IS  per  rod  here,  where  it 

Bthnperthan  a  rail  fence,  as  timber  is  cheap.    The  balance  of  my  fencing,  5  1-8  mileSi 

iinideef  rails,  but  I  shall  make  no  more  such.   The  hedge  is  th4  fence ;  when  it  cannot 

be  m^  the  style  of  plank  fence  I  have  described  is  the  cheapest  and  best  I  have  found. 

I&oat  trim  my  hedge  at  all,  as  I  consider  it  time  thrown  away,  and  iignrious  to  the 

^t&  fif  the  fence.    Let  it  grow ;  it  will  not  get  very  high,  and  if  it  ahonld,  HwiU  make 

>gMd  wild-break  against  the  cold  prairie  winds.    As  for  side  trimmings  it  does  not  be- 

onw  Tcrjr  wide,  the  growth  is  chiefly  upward. 

f'  Sftgdmamn, — ^The  old  worm-fence  is  slowly  disappearing  and  plank  fence  taking  its 

pjaee.  The  cost  of  constructing  a  plank  fence  in  this  locality  is  about  $1  86  per  rod, 

to-wit: 

Two  white  oak  or  overeup  posts,  25  cents  each $  .60 

Forty  feet  fencing  at  $30  per  1,000  feet l.SO 

Sailfl  and  labor 15 

Total 11.85 

Onge  oranc^e  hedges  have  been  tried  to  some  extent.  With  proper  care  they  may 
tford  lofficient  protection,  but  on  an  average  they  have  failed  to  give  aatiafaction. 

The  land  in  St  Clair  county  being  nearly  all  in  cultivation — ^all,  except  comparatively 
■Ball  bodies  of  it  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms— so  that  in  a  few  localities  only,  the 
itock  which  was  running  at  large  was  able  to  maintain  a  poor  existence  for  a  few  months 
flf  the  year,  on  the  so-i ailed  common  pasture.  It  has  for  many  years  back  been  a  fact, 
veil  ooderitood  by  all  farmers,  that  the  benefit  derived  from  that  pasture  waa  inaignifl- 
CiotiB  eomparison  to  the  costs  of  making  and  keeping  up  fences,  and  efforts  have  been 
Bade  to  compel  the  owners  of  stock,  by  legal  enactment,  to  keep  np  the  same;  but  they 
We  always  been  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  persons  who  own  no  land,  or  only  small 
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traetf  of  it,  prineiptllj  by  ihe  Ksidenti  of  towns  tDd  Tilltgei,  until  last  fall,  when  a  law 
to  that  effect  waa  a^^in  aobmitted  to  the  rote  of  the  people,  with  »  proviso,  that  in  any 
election  precinct  in  which  the  law  wonid  receiye  a  majority  of  Totea,  it  ahoold  be  in 
force.  In  thia  way  some  of  the  election  precincts  have  adopted  the  law,  which  went  in 
force  on  the  firat  of  March,  1863 ;  while  in  other  and  adjoining  precincts  the  law  has 
been  defented.    It  is  to  be  seen  hoW  it  will  operate. 

19.    Capital,  per  acre,  required  for  good  farming  T 

JET  Pure*. — About  $40  to  $60  at  present  rates  of  fencing.  Without  haring  to  fence 
more  than  was  required  for  his  own  stock,  $20  to  $80  per  acre.  Baais  of  calcalation,  a 
farm  of  160  acres.  One  could  farm  with  a  much  smaller  capital,  but  I  eatimated  the  cost 
of  stock,  eta 

C,  E,  iSsrra^.— As  to  the  capital  required  for  good  farming,  $12  per  acre  would  bcTety 
deairable— some  brains,  and  the  ability  to  apply  them  to  the  soil,  would  be  indispensable. 

A.  i2sA£»».— It  costs  about  $10  per  acre  for  good  farming  here;  that  is,  for  grain.  Boot 
cropa  cost  more.  I  last  year  apent  $11  on  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  got  241  bushels, 
which  I  sold  for  $1  per  busheL 

G,  TFl  ifini^.— $10  per  acre  is  none  too  much. 

G.  W.  VavghatL-^li  costs  at  least  $5  or  $6  per  acre  to  farm  land  as  it  should  be,  ai- 
elusire  of  manures. 

J),  OoM. — With  our  mixed  husbandry  it  takes  about  $10  per  acre  per  annum,  to  pay 
all  expenses. 

X  O.  Swann, — $6  per  acre. 

E,  A,  Buhl,—!  haye  160  acres ;  40  cleared,  and  hare  $10,000  inyested  (besides  cost  of 
land),  and  twice  that  amount  would  be  more  profitable. 

J,  BaUiger. — ^I  think  that  for  good  farming  an  arailable  capital  of  nearly  the  same 
amount  as  the  ralue  of  the  land,  would  not  be  too  much,  though  this  depends  on  whether 
the  land  is  already  in  cultiyation,  good  order,  etc. 

G.  C.  EUenmeper. — Qood  farming  land  in  this  section  of  8t.  Clair  county,  is  worth 
from  $80  to  $116  per  acre.  I  know  of  no  farm  coltiyated  by  hired  labor  owners,  who 
haye  not  sufficient  force  within  their  own  families  to  cultivate  their  farms,  find  it  to  their 
interest,  since  wages  are  so  high,  to  lease  out  their  farms  to  tenants,  receiving  one-third 
of  the  crop  as  rent  Land  is  in  great  demand  at  this  rate,  and  hired  labor  is  generslly 
employed  only  in  harvest  time.  For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of 
*he  capital  required  for  good  farming. 


A6BICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  IN  THE 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  review,  bo  far  as  we  eauy  the 
luatoiy  aad  progress  of  Agricultare  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in 
Blioois,  from  its  first  discovery  np  to  the  year  1830|  or  about  a 
generation  since. 

The  valne  of  the  ^^  Illinois  country  "  as  an  agricnitaral  district 
Vtt  early  noted  by  the  French  missionaries.  In  the  narrative  of 
lather  Marquette,  who  descended  the  Mississippi  in  1673«  we  find 
ititated  of  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  DesMoines,  who  were 
probably  identical  with  those  of  our  own  State,  at  least  in  their 
igncolture :  that  ^^  they  live  by  game,  which  is  abundant  in  this 
cootiy,  and  on  Indian  com.  of  which  they  always  gather  a  good 
cnrp,8o  that  they  have  never  sufiered  by  famine.  They  also  sow 
beaosand  melons,  which  are  eiicellent,  especially  those  with  a  red 
^.  Their  squashes  are  not  of  the  best :  they  dry  them  in  the 
m,  to  eat  in  the  winter  and  spring.''  Father  AUouez,  in  1676, 
ttjBof  the  "  Kach-kachkia  "  Indians — "  they  live  on  Indian  corn 
sod  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  cultivate  on  the  prairies, 
Hke  other  Indians.  They  eat  fourteen  kinds  of  roots,  which  they 
&d  in  the  prairies ;  they  made  me  eat  them :  I  found  them  good 
and  very  sweet.  They  gather,  on  trees  or  plants,  fruits  of  forty- 
two  different  kinds,  which  are  excellent.  They  catch  twenty-five 
b'nds  of  fish,  including  eels.  They  hunt  cattle,  doer,  turkeys, 
cats,  a  kind  of  tiger,  and  other  animals,  of  which  they  reckon 
twenty-two  kinds,  and  forty  kinds  of  game  and  birds."  "  It  is 
die  CDstom  of  these  tribes,"  says  Father  Membre,  1679,  ^^to  put 
their  Indian  com  in  caches,  in  order  to  keep  it  for  summer,  when 
meat  easily  spoils,  and  to  go  and  pass  the  winter  in  hunting  wild 
cattle  and  beaver,  carrying  very  little  grain."    ^^  The  richness  and 
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fertilitj  of  tbe  conntry,"  he  adds  in  another  place,  ^^  gives  them 
fields  everywhere."  In  1680,  he  informs  ns :  ^^  As  wine  failed  ns 
for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  we  foand  means,  toward 
the  close  of  Aagnst,  to  get  wild  grapes  which  began  to  ripen,  and 
we  made  very  good  wine,  which  served  ns  to  say  mass  till  the 
second  disaster,  which  happened  a  few  days  later.  The  clusters  of 
these  grapes  are  of  prodigious  size,  of  very  agreeable  taste,  and 
have  seeds  larger  than  those  of  Europe." 

Charlevoix,  who  went  down  the  Mississippi  in  1721,  has  a  few 
pertinent  remarks  to  make  upon  the  natural  resources  of  Illinois. 
Being  just  below  the  present  town  of  LaSalle,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
he  says : 

"The  largest  of  these  [riyers]  is  called  jPltUconi^  and  proceeds  from  the  fine 
eountry  of  the  AfaacotinM.  At  its  mouth  is  a  fall,  or  a  rapid  stream,  which  is  called 
Is  CharMMf^  or  the  OoairfUy  ftom  the  great  quantity  of  sea  coal  found  in  the 
placers  adjacent." 

Writing  from  Kaskaskia,  he  adds : 

(<  The  soil  is  not  only  extremely  proper  for  wheat,  but  besides,  refuses  nothing 
necessary  or  useful  for  human  life.  The  climate  is  extremely  temperate,  lying  in 
thirty-eight  degrees  thirty-nine  minutes  north  latitude.  Oattle  and  sheep  would 
multiply  here  wonderfully.  Eren  the  wild  buffaloes  might  be  tamed,  and  great  ad- 
vantages drawn  from  a  trade  of  their  wool  and  hides,  and  from  their  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  food." 

*'  The  highlands,  and  other  kinds  of  soil  not  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  river, 
are  even  already  very  well  adapted  for  producing  corn,  and  if  the  trials  made  in 
some  places  have  not  sucoeeded  because  the  com  has  been  blasted  or  mildewed, 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  country  not  being  cleared,  the  wind  hu 
not  free  access  to  disperse  those  noxious  vapors  which  generate  mildews.  An  cti- 
dent  proof  of  which  may  be  drawn  from  this :  that  amongst  the  Illinois,  where  there 
is  more  meadow  than  woodland,  wheat  thrives  and  ripens  as  well  as  in  France.** 

**The  French  in  this  place  live  pretty  much  at  their  ease.  A  Fleming  who  was  a 
domestic  of  the  Jesuits  has  taught  them  to  sow  wheat,  which  succeeds  very  well. 
They  have  black  oattle  and  poultry.  The  Illinois,  on  their  part,  manure  the  ground 
after  their  fashion,  and  are  very  laborious.  They  likewise  bring  up  poultry  which 
they  seU  to  the  French.  Their  women  are  very  neat-handed  and  industrious.  They 
spin  the  wool  of  the  buffalo,  which  they  make  as  fine  as  that  of  the  English  sheep: 
nay,  sometimes  it  might  even  be  mistaken  for  silk.  Of  this  they  manufacture  stuA 
which  are  died  black,  yellow,  or  a  deep  red.  Of  these  stuib  they  make  robes  which 
they  sew  with  thread  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  roe-buck.  The  manner  of  making 
this  thread  is  very  simple.  After  stripping  the  flesh  from  the  sinews  of  the  roe- 
buck, they  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  the  space  of  two  days ;  after  they  are  diy 
they  beat  them,  and  then  without  difficulty  draw  out  a  thread  as  white  and  as  fine 
u  that  of  Mechlin,  but  much  stronger.*' 
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ChArleToix  notices,  as  productions  of  Illinois,  white  mnlberrieSi 
Bicane  (pecans),  Biakimine  (persimmon),  and  the  cane. 

DaPratz,  in  1758,  wrote  a  description  of  Louisiana,  from  which 
I  take  the  following  extracts,  following  the  translation  of  1774 : 

"The  coiziitry  of  the  niiuoie  is  extreme  I  j  good,  and  aboanda  with  buffalo  and 
other  game.  Oo  the  oorth  of  the  Wabache  we  begin  to  see  the  Orignauz,  a  species 
ofanimalK  which  are  said  to  partake  of  the  buffalo  and  the  stag.  They  have  indeed 
been  described  to  me  to  be  much  more  clumsy  than  the  stag.  Their  horns  hare 
•omethlng  of  the  stag,  but  are  shorter  and  more  massy.  The  meat  of  them,  as  they 
ay,  ii  pretty  good.    Swans  and  other  water  fowl  are  common  In  these  countries." 

**The  French  post  of  the  Illinois  is,  of  all  the  colony,  that  in  which,  with  the 
grettest  ease,  they  grow  wheat,  rye  and  other  like  grain,  for  the  sowing  of  which 
}oii  need  only  to  turn  the  earth  in  the  sUghtebt  manner ;  that  slight  culture  is  suffl- 
cient  to  make  the  earth  produce  as  much  as  we  can  reasonably  desire.  I  have  been 
wared  that  in  the  last  war,  when  the  flour  from  France  was  scarce,  the  Illinois  sent 
iovii  to  New  Orleans  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  weight  thereof  in  one 
vister.  Tobacco  also  thrives  there,  but  comes  to  maturity  with  difficulty.  All  the 
fiiati  transported  thither  from  France  succeed  well,  as  do  also  the  fhiits." 

He  describes  the  cnltnre  of  maize,  water  melons,  tobacco,  pota- 
to, etc.,  bnt  eyidentlj  with  reference  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
^7  of  the  Mississippi. 

Fittman,  an  English  captain,  who  came  along  the  Mississippi 
tiKmt  1770,  on  a  mission  of  the  British  government,  which 
•eqmred  this  country  from  the  French  a  little  earlier,  describes 
ttveral  of  the  French  posts  below  St  Louis  and  along  the  Ameri* 
cui  Bottom,  in  the  following  language : 

"Tbe  inhabitants  here  [La  Prairie  de  Boch6r]  are  very  industrious,  and  raise  a 
P^  ^  of  com  and  every  kind  of  stock." 

{Siist  Philippe.]  **  The  captain  of  militia  has  about  twenty  slsTes,  a  good  stock 
^  eittle  and  planks.** 

[Saoqnias — Cahokia,]     '*The  inhabitants  of  this  place  depend  more  on  hunting 

ttd  their  Indian  trade,  than  on  sgrlculture,  as  they  scarcely  raise  com  enough  for 

^ff  ovn  consumption .     They  haye  a  great  deal  of  poultry  and  good  stocks  of 

^ed  cattle,    **  The  Mission  of  St.  Bulpice  "  disposed  of  thirty  negroes  and  a  good 

«ock  of  cattle." 

^^The  toil  of  this  country  in  general  is  very  rich  and  luxuriant.     It  produces  all 

L**^ of  European  grains,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  European 

p^ti  come  to  great  perfection.    The  inhabitants  make  wine  of  the  wild  grapes, 

pMcb  is  Tery  inebriating,  and  is  in  color  and  taste  very  like  the  red  wine  of  Pro- 
pence." 

I  "In  the  late  war,  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  parts  of  Loubiana,  were  supplied 
rwith  floor,  beer,  wines,  hams,  and  other  proyisions  from  this  country.  At  present 
I  Ite  eoamerce  is  mostly  confined  to  tbe  peltry  and  furs,  etc. 

"Thepriee  of  labor  in  general  is  rery  high,  as  most  of  the  young  men  rather 
*^  to  himt  and  trade  among  the  Indians,  than  apply  to  agriculture  or  become 
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handtcraftt.  jLt  the  Illinois  a  man  may  be  boarded  and  lodged  the  year  round,  oa 
condition  of  his  working  two  months,  one  month  in  ploughing  the  land,  and  sowing 
the  oom,  and  one  month  in  the  harTcst** 

**  Mons.  Paget  was  the  first  who  introduced  water-mills  in  this  country,  tod  ks 
constructed  a  rory  fine  one  on  the  river  Cascasquias,  which  was  both  for  griodiif 
corn  and  sawing  boards.  It  lies  about  one  mile  from  the  Tillage  [of  Notre  Dtai 
de  Cascasquias].  The  mill  proved  fatal  to  him,  being  killed  as  he  was  working  it 
it,  with  two  negroes,  by  a  party  of  the  Cherokees,  in  the  year  1764." 

He  farther  mentionB : 

At  Saint  PhilUpe,  "a  water-mill  for  com  and  planks." 

At  Kaoquias,  *'  a  rery  good  mill  for  corn  and  planks.'* 

**  The  only  trades  they  have  amongst  them  are  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  taylon^' 
and  mill- Wrights.** 

"  The  air  in  general  is  pure,  and  the  sky  serene,  except  in  the  month  of  Marp^ 
and  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  there  are  heavy  rains  and  h&rd  gales  w 
wind.  The  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August  are  excessive  hot,  and  subject  Hj 
sudden  and  violent  storms.  January  and  February  are  extremely  cold.  The  otM 
months  of  the  year  are  moderate.*' 

"  The  country  abounds  with  buffalo,  deer,  and  wild  fowl,  particularly  ducks,  gssM^- 
■wans,  turkies  and  pheasants.    The  rivers  and  lakes  afibrd  plenty  of  fish.** 

In  the  ^^  Western  Annals  '*  we  find  a  good  description  of  tbd 
original  method  of  laying  ont  farm  lands  nnder  French  rale : 

"  The  style  of  agriculture  in  all  the  French  settlements  was  simple.  Both  tki 
Spanish  and  French  governments,  in  forming  settlements  on  the  IClspissippi,  hadips- 
cial  regard  to  convenience  of  social  intercourse,  and  protection  fr6m  the  IndiiBSi 
All  their  settlements  were  required  to  be  in  the  form  of  villages  or  towns,  and  loll 
of  a  convenient  size  for  a  door  yard,  garden  and  stable  yard,  were  provided  te 
each  family.  To  each  village  were  granted  two  tracts  of  land  at  convenient  dis^ 
tances,  for 'amnion ./Sf&it*  and  ^eommoni,*** 

**  A  common  field  is  a  tract  of  land  of  several  hundred  acres,  inclosed  in  coounoB 
by  sll  the  villagers,  each  person  famishing  his  proportion  of  labor,  and  each  fami^ 
possessing  individual  interest  in  a  portion  of  the  field,  marked  off  and  bounded  fr<m 
the  rest  Ordinances  were  made  to  regulate  the  repairs  of  fences,  the  time  of  ei» 
eluding  cattle  in  the  spring,  and  the  time  of  gathering  the  crop  and  opening  the 
field  for  the  range  of  cattle  in  the  fall.  Each  plat  of  ground  in  the  common  field 
was  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  person  to  whom  granted,  subject  to  sale  and  cos* 
Teyance,  the  same  as  any  landed  property. 

**  A  common,  is  a  tract  of  land  granted  to  the  town  for  wood  and  pasturage,  in 
which  each  owner  of  a  village  lot  has  a  common,  but  not  Sn  individaal,  rights  In 
some  cases  this  tract  embraced  several  thousand  acres.** 

Gov.  Eeynolds,  in  his  Life  and  Times,  gives  a  more  minute  and 
graphic  account,  extending  to  a  later  period: 

**  The  agriculture  at  this  period  (1800)  was  limited  and  inefficient  The  dtiiSBf 
wart  generally  poor,  and  raised  not  much  surpluf  produce*    Al  this  period  there 
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fiineilhep  btrley,  rye,  nor  otta,  cultivated  In  the  country.    Corn,  wheat,  and  po- 
tiloM  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  staple  articles. 

"Hke  Imerieans  cultiyated  the  same  species  of  com  they  do  now,  but  the  French 
ilmost  entirely  raised  the  hard,  flinty  corn,  out  of  which  hominy  was  manufactured, 
fiey  ftlso  sowed  spring  wheat,  as  their  common  fields  were  occupied  by  the 
«8tde  aU  winter.  The  Americans  mostly  raised  fall  wheat,  and  at  times  some 
^ri^g  wheat  also. 

"Id  early  times  the  French  cultivated  only  a  scanty  supply  of  potatoes,  or  other 
regttabks,  except  articles  pertaining  to  the  gardens. 

"in  bortieultore  they  excelled  the  Americans.    The  lettuce,  peas,  beans,  carrots, 

ui  itBilar  vegetables,  were  cultivated  considerably  in  the  French  gardens.    In  this 

■eecBuy  branch  of  culture  the  pioneer  Americans  did  not  rival  their  French 

legbborg;  but  in  a  "tmcic  patch"  the  Anglo-Saxons  surpassed  the  other  race. 

Oibbign  were,  to  some  extent,  cultivated,  but  sweet  potatoes  then  were  not  seen 

fcthe  eoontry.  In  early  times  flax  and  cotton  were  cultivated  considerably.    Large 

itoete  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  were  raised  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 

teb.  The  French  cart  was  a  primitive  vehicle  made  entirely  of  wood,  and  not  an 

ita  of  iron  in  its  construction.    Running  it  without  grease  it  made  a  squeaking 

»we  which  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.    At  this  early  day  the  agricultural 

Hieoente  were  defective.    The  old  bar-share  plough  was  used  by  the  Americans, 

ttdametimei  the  shovel  plough,  in  the  growing  com.    The  common  hoe  was  the 

« then  that  is  used  at  this  day.  [?] 

"Ihfe  French  depended  more  on  hunting  and  voyaging  for  a  living  than  on  agri- 

"^,  and  therefore  paid  less  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.     Their 

l^lH  and  they  had  but  one  class  of  that  instrument,  was  of  French  descent,  I 

P^se,  as  I  saw  the  same  species  of  plows  in  old  France.    The  French  plow  was 

"■te  of  iron,  except  a  small  piece,  and  the  same  fastened  to  the  point  of  the 

vnitf  the  instrument,  to  cut  the  earth.    The  metal  was  tied  with  raw-hide  to  the 

'«i«f  the  plough,  and  also  a  kind  of  mortise  was  made  in  the  fore  part  of  the 

'^ia which  the  front  of  the  wood  was  inserted.    The  bar,  as  it  is  called,  was 

«oiWn«t«d  of  wood.    The  handles  were  very  short  and  crooked,  so  that  the  plough* 

'BUfsfted  almost  on  his  plough.    The  beam  was  straight,  and  laid  on  the  axle  of 

«W-tli<eled  carriage.    The  wheels  of  this  vehicle  were  low  and  made  without 

"^  iinular  to  the  wheels  of  a  wheel-barrow.    Holes  in  the  beam  of  the  plow  per- 

^^  the  instrument  to  be  so  regulated  on  the  axle,  that  it  would  make  the  proper 

Ml  of  fniTow.    The  plow  was  dragged  on  generally  by  oxen.    The  cattle  were 

^  to  the  plow  by  a  straight  yoke,  which  was  tied  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen  by 

^  of  nntanned  leather. 

'Some  few  grist  mills  were  established  in  the  country  in  1800,  and  one  saw  mill, 
^i&l Edgar  bad  erected  a  fine  flouring  mill  on  a  small  stream  passing  through 
■^Kittiarippi  blolT,  a  short  distance  northeast  of  Kaskaskia,  which  did  considera- 
ble buainesa  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  This  mill  manufactured  flour  for  the  New 
<Jfle»n8  market,  and  frequently  boata  were  freighted  from  this  mill  with  the  flour  to 
*<  "Ottthem  market. 
'HenrrLeTens  had  in  operation  at  this  date  the  only  saw  mill  in  the  country. 

t  vu  bnilt  on  Horse  creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  in  Randolph 

fwntj. 

•^odjoimed  a  water  mill  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Columbia,  in  the  present 
<^^  of  Honroe.    West  of  this  mill  and  near  the  Mississippi  bluff,  Valentine 
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owned  a  small  water  mill  for  many  years.  In  Prairie  dn  Pont,  Jean  F.  Perry  owned 
a  water  mill  for  many  years.  This  was  the  same  site  where  the  Jesuits  had  erected 
a  mill  some  forty  or  fifty  years  proTious.  Joseph  Kinney  had  a  small  water  mill  ea 
a  stream  east  of  the  New  Design.  In  all  the  French  Tillages,  and  in  the  KfV 
Design  also,  horse  mills  were  erected,  and  some  business  done  by  them  when  tihe 
water  mills  were  dry." 

In  his  Pioneer  EUstorj,  Gov.  Reynolds  says : 

The  custom  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  villages  in  regard  to  making 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  fence  of  this  common  field,  was  that  each  proprietor  of  lani 
should  make  and  keep  in  repair  the  fence  passing  over  his  land.  And  if  a  tract  of 
land  was  abandoned  by  its  owner,  as  was  the  case  sometimes,  the  land  was  sold  oel 
at  the  church  door  to  any  one  who  would  make  the  fence  to  enclose  it.  \T\um 
sales,  I  belieye,  took  place  on  Sunday,  after  high  mass.] 

The  French  system  required  the  grants  to  be  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  dii» 
bered ;  so  that  no  intervening  tracts  could  exist.  The  grants  were  generally  made 
.  by  so  many  arperu  in  front,  and  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  requisite  quantity 
The  lines  were  not,  like  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  run  on  the  cardinal  poinl% 
but  were  run  the  same  course  and  frequently  the  same  length.  Generally,  the  French 
grants  in  Illinois  commenced  at  the  river  and  extended  to  the  bluff,  or  from  river  te 
river,  as  they  are  at  Easkaskia.  A  French  acre  or  arpeni  is  eleven  rode  and  sixty- 
seven  hundredths  of  a  rod,  English  measure,  being  the  square  of  the  arpenL  This 
system  contemplated  either  large  enclosures,  embracing  the  lands  of  many  fanners, 
or  the  fields  cultivated  without  fencing.  It  would  be  too  expensive  for  a  fanner 
having  a  grant  of  one  arpeniin  front,  11 67-100  rods,  and  running,  perhaps,  many  miles 
the  other  way,  as  they  do  in  the  Cahokia  common  field,  to  fence  his  farm  himselt 
And,  in  consequence  of  this  system,  the  French  of  the  villages  had,  in  olden  timet, 
their  whole  common  field  enclosed  together.  The  fence  generally  extended,  near 
the  villages,  from  either  the  Mississippi  to  the  bluff,  or  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Easkaskia,  as  it  was  at  Easkaskia.  The  common  field  was  on  one  side  of  this  fence, 
and  the  stock,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc.,  were  forced  to  range  on  the  other  Side. 
This  was  the  ancient  manner  of  enclosing  the  common  fields  of  Easkaskia  and 
Cahokia  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  the  same  system  was  adopted  by  all  the 
other  villages  of  Illinois.  A  large  gate  was  erected  in  the  fence  near  the  village, 
and  a  keeper  was  stationed  at  it,  to  permit  the  farmers  and  others  to  enter  the  field 
and  return  at  pleasure. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  com  and  other  crops  were  gathered,  the  gate  was  thrown 
open  and  the  stock  took  possession  of  the  field  during  the  winter. 

Grants  of  land  were  made  for  almost  all,  or  entirely  so,  of  the  American  bottom 
from  the  upper  limits  of  the  common  field  of  St.  Phillips  to  the  lower  line  of  the 
Easkaskia  common  field,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles  ;  and  the  traces  of  culti* 
vation  could  be  distinctly  discerned  in  the  greater  portion  of  this  tract  of  country 
down  to  the  year  1800,  and  after. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  homed  cattle  came  from  Canada  and 
the  horses  reached  the  country  from  the  South  and  the  West  The  cattle  were  a 
hardy  race,  not  large  but  of  neat  formation.  The  horses  were  of  the  Arabian  strain. 
The  Spaniards  introduced  them  into  their  American  possessions,  and  from  this  race 
originated  the  French  horses.    This  blood  of  horses  was  brought  into  Spain  from 
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inbU,  bj  tBe  Xoon.     These  French  horeet  were  imal],  but  performed  better,  to 
their  size,  than  any  othera. 

The  primitiye  French  had  no  tanned  leather  for  any  purpofe  whaterer.  They 
aade  bameae  out  of  raw  hide,  which  was  strong  but  rough.  They  had  the  tracei  for 
ihdr  horses  plaited  of  small  strands  of  raw  hide,  so  that  they  were  round  and  neat. 
Tbeae  traces  were  very  strong,  and  such  are  used  to  this  day  in  France. 

In  the  fall  of  1745,  a  destructire  storm  yisited  lower  Louisiana,  and  destroyed 
almost  all  the  crops.  But  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  settlements  reliered  them. 
Boats  descended  in  the  fall,  and  returned  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  stated  that 
fear  thousaod  sacks  of  flour  were  sent  this  fall  to  the  lower  Mississippi  from  Illinois 
skne.    These  sacks  weighed  100  pounds  each,  and  were  made  of  deer  skins. 

Cotton  was  Introduced  into   both  Louisiana  and  Illinois  about  the  year  1750. 

Tobacco  was  also  cultiTated  at  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez  and  Illinois.    The  French 

kiset  were  generally  one  story  high,  and  made  of  wood.     Bome  few  were  built  of 

none.    There  was  not  a  brick  house  in  the  country  for  one  hundred  or  more  years 

Irom  the  first  settlement    These  houses  were  formed  of  large  posts  or  timbers;  the 

poAs  being  set  three  or  four  feet  apart,  in  many  of  them.    In  others,  the  posts  were 

ctoKr  together,  and  the  interrals  were  filled  up  with  mortar  made  of  common  clay 

sy  ent  straw.     The  mortar  filled  up  the  cracks,  so  that  the  wall  was  even  and 

tts^.    Orer  the  whole  wall,  outside  and  inside,  it  was  generally  whitewashed 

sish  fine  white  lime,  so  that  these  houses  presented  a  clean,  neat  appearance.    The 

iter  class  of  honses,  having  the  posts  farther  apart,  the  spaces  were  filled  up  with 

Fttf^Ds;  the  posts  were  guttered  for  the  puncheons  to  fit  in.    These  houses  were 

«ed  for  bams,  stables,  etc.,  etc.     Some  dwelling  houses  and  the  stables  and  barns 

veremade  of  longer  posts  set  in  the  ground,  instead  of  a  sill,  as  was  used  in  the 

ether  booses.    These  posts  were  of  cedar  or  other  durable  wood.    The  small  houses 

titvibedtotbe  residence,  were  generally  set  with  the  posts  in  the  ground.    The  cot- 

tna^f^  tbe bouses,  stables,  etc.,  was  generally  of  straw,  or  long  grass  cut  in  the 

pnirie.  Tbese  thatched  roofs  looked  well  and  lasted  longer  than  shingles.     They 

vennade^ep  and  neat.     All  the  houses,  almost,  had  galleries  all  around  them. 

Iliepoitiof  the  gallery  were  generally  of  cedar  or  mulberry. 

^  floors  of  the  galleries,  as  well  sa  the  floors  of  the  houses,  were  made  of  pun> 
c^iMoa,  as  sawed  boards  were  scarce.  The  roofs  of  the  dwelling  houses  were  uniform 
<od  peculiar.  They  were  made  of  rafters  and  lath  for  sheeting.  These  roofs  had  no 
gtbfe  ends  perpendicular,  but  were  shingled  on  the  ends  as  well  as  the  sides.  The 
•fid  sloped  eonsiderably  towards  the  center  of  tlie  building,  so  that  the  shingles 
voeJd  lie  on  the  lath.  No  nails  were  used  to  fasten  the  shingles  to  the  lath.  Holes 
voe  bored  in  the  shingles  and  pegs  put  in  them ;  with  these  pegs  the  shingles  were 
bsQf  ontbe  lath,  and  the  holes  and  pegs  covered  so  completely  that  no  one  would 
^w  at  a  distance  that  the  shingles  were  not  nailed  on.  The  outside  course  of 
lioogles  was  generally  nailed,  and  then  one  course  bound  another,  until  the  whole 
roof  was  solid  and  good;  never  leaking  one  drop.  The  shingles  were  generally 
mde  of  white  osk,  and  lasted  for  many  years.  On  the  comb  of  the  roof,  a  cross  of 
vcod  was  often  placed,  that  also  lasted  a  long  time. 

"^  doors  were  plain  batten  work,  out  of  walnut,  mostly.  The  windows  had, 
g«oeralIj,  some  glass  in  them,  and  the  sash  opened  and  shut  on  hinges,  as  the  French 
^lon is  generally.  The  houses  were  mostly  raised  from  the  earth,  a  foot  or  two, 
^7  s  stone  wall.    The  French,  in  these  their  happy  days,  had  olean  weUs,  nicely 
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walled  with  rook,  vid  a  windlass  fixed  to  them ;  so  that  water  was  conTemeni  and 
olean. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  distress  for 
want  of  salt ;  but  they  discovered,  in  the  present  county  of  Gallatin  salt  apriDgl^ 
which  were  much  used  by  the  Indians  and  French  of  Vincennes.  From  the  fiiil 
settlement  of  the  Wabash  by  the  French,  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  after,  much 
salt  was  made  out  of  the  water  of  these  springs  and  conveyed  to  Vincennes. 

Salt  water,  in  modern  times,  has  been  discovered  in  many  places  in  Illinois 
On  Big  Muddy  river,  quantities  were  manufactured  by  Conrad  Will,  and  others. 
Judge  Biggs  made  salt  in  Madison  county,  on  Silver  Creek ;  and  in  Bond  county,  on 
Shoal  Creek,  salt  was  also  manufactured. 

General  Edgar  owned  the  works  and  manufactured  salt  many  years  at  a  saline  in 
Monroe  county,  at  the  Mississippi  bluff. 

In  Vermilion  county,  salt  water  was  discovered,  and  salt  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Vance.  This  gentleman  bored  into  the  rock,  for  salt  water,  to  the  depth  of  400  or 
500  feet. 

In  very  early  times,  very  little  intoxicating  liquor,  if  any  at  all,  was  introduced 
into  the  country.  Indian  traders  may  have  had  small  quantities,  but  so  small  that 
it  was  scarcely  noticed.  In  after  times,  a  liquor  from  New  Orleans,  called  "  Taffia," 
was  brought  to  Illinois.  This  was  manufactured  out  of  sugar  or  sugar  cane,  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  resembled  New  England  rum.  Some  considerable  wine  was 
manufactured  out  of  the  native  grapes.  This  wine  was  made  by  the  first  settlers, 
but  disappeared  with  the  Europeans.    The  Creoles  made  little  or  none. 

In  the  pioneer  times  of  Illinois,  the  mechanic  arts  did  not  flourish ;  mason  work 
of  that  day  was  good,  but  of  the  rest  I  can  say  nothing  in  praise  of  them.  The  coop- 
erage of  the  country  amounted  to  very  little  more  than  making  well-buckets.  The 
carpenters  were  unskillful  in  their  profession.  They  framed  houses  and  covered  them 
with  peg  shingles ;  made  batten  doors,  etc.,  in  a  rough  fashion.  No  shoemakers  or 
tanners,  but  all  dressed  deer  skins  and  mawkawsins.  Almost  every  inhabitant 
manufactured  his  own  cart  and  plow,  and  made  hii  harness,  traces  and  all,  out  of 
raw  hides.        *        *        There  was  neither  spinning  wheels  or  looms  in  the  land. 

At  that  day,  the  sickles  or  reap  hooks  were  the  only  implements  used  to  cut 
wheat. 

There  were  no  cradles  in  the  country  to  cut  the  small  grun,  and  the  late  improve- 
ments made  their  appearance,  to  harvest  the  grain,  fifty  years  afterwards.  [This 
must  refer  to  the  reaper  and  header.  The  grain  cradle  was  introduced  about  1830.] 
Beaping  with  the  sickle  was  a  severe  labor.  Wheat  at  that  day  sold  for  a  dollar  per 
bushel. 

Mowing  the  prurie  grass  was,  as  well  as  reaping  wheat,  a  hot,  hard  labor — ^bat  a 
short  distance  from  the  farms,  in  the  prairie  or  in  the  timber,  in  places,  good  grass 
was  selected  and  mowed.  #  »  «  #  » 

The  Americans,  at  that  day,  generally  stacked  their  hay  and  wheat  out,  but  the 
French  had  bams  in  which  they  housed  their  wheat  and  hay. 

The  French  barns  were  made  Of  large  cedar  posts  put  in  the  ground  some  two  feet, 
and  set  apart  four  or  five  feet ;  the  space  between  the  posts  was  filled  up  with  pun- 
cheons put  in  grooves  in  the  posts,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  thatched  roof. 

It  was  a  great  trouble  in  olden  times  to  thresh  and  clean  the  wheat.  The  Ameri- 
cans used  horses,  at  times,  to  tread  it  out.  About  the  hardest  work  I  ever  performed 
was  winnowing  the  wheat  with  a  sheet. 
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CoDiideraUa  qiuntitiei  of  corn  wen  Bhipped  from  lUinoif  in  flat  boaU  to  Kew 
Orieans,  bcforo  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  It  was  an  uncertain  market  and  a  more 
uncertain  navigation  of  the  rirer.  Some  considerable  stock,  cattle  and  hogs  were 
raised  for  the  market;  some  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  considerable 
fire  stock  to  the  lead  mines  in  Louisiana.  The  commerce  on  the  riyer  and  the 
Indian  trade  oonsnmed  some  of  the  small  surplus  products  of  the  farms. 

Irish  potatoes  were  raised  in  abundance  in  pioneer  times  in  Illinois,  and  the  crops 
scarcely  erer  failed. 

Only  small  quantities  of  cheese  or  butter  were  manufactured—- scarcely  enough  for 
hooe  consumption. 

The  French  scarcely  erer  troubled  themaelyes  with  milking  cows,  but  turned 
ifae  ealTes  out  with  the  other  cattle,  and  made  little  or  no  butter.  They  scarcely 
ever  used  a  ehom,  a  loom  or  a  wheeL  At  this  early  day,  both  the  French  and 
Anericans  possessed  large  apple  orchards,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in 
the  country.  The  French  also  cultiyated  considerable  orchards  of  pears,  but  the 
peach  tree  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  In  after  days,  peaches,  apricots  and 
ether  Init  were  raised  in  abundance. 

The  band  mill  was  so  oalled  because  a  raw  hide  band,  twisted,  was  put  on  the 
large  wheel  in  the  place  of  cogs ;  it  saved  the  gearing  of  the  mill.  They  are  the 
kvest  and  cheapest  order  of  horse  mills.  Pins  are  put  in  the  arms  of  the  large 
«beel,  and  around  them  the  band  is  placed.  These  pins  may  be  changed  into  holes 
Bide  for  the  purpose,  so  the  band  may  be  made  tighter  when  necessary. 

The  next  is  the  hand  mill     The  stones  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  horse  mill, 

lad  propelled  by  man  or  woman  power.     A  hole  is  made  in  the  upper  stone  and  a 

itaff  of  wood  is  put  in  it,  and  the  other  end  of  the  staff  is  put  through  a  hole  in  a 

pink  ibore,  so  that  the  whole  is  f^ee  to  act.    One  or  two  persons  take  hold  of  this 

staff  tad  torn  the  upper  stone  with  as  much  Telocity  as  possible.    An  eye  is  made  in 

the  ipper  itone,  through  which  the  com  is  put  into  the  mill,  with  the  hand  in  small 

qusntiticf,  to  suit  the  mill,  instead  of  a  hopper.    This  is  a  hand  mill.     A  mortar 

whenin  com  is  beat  into  meal,  is  made  out  of  a  large,  round  log,  three  or  four  feet 

long,  Qd«  end  is  cut  or  burnt  out  so  as  to  hold  a  peck  of  com,  more  or  less,  accord- 

isg  to  eireumstances.    This  mortar  is  set  one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  up, 

to  hold  the  com.    A  sweep  is  prepared  oyer  the  mortar,  so  that  the  spring  of  the 

pole  ruses  the  piston  [pestle  ?]  and  the  hands  at  it  force  it  so  hard  down  on  the 

com,  that  after  much  beating,  meal  is  manufactured. 

The  last  and  lowest  order  of  inyentions  to  manufacture  meal  is  a  grater.  A  plate 
of  tin  is  pierced  with  many  holes,  so  that  one  side  is  made  yery  rough.  The  tin  is 
made  oyal,  and  then  nailed  to  a  board.  An  ear  of  com  is  rabbed  hard  on  this  grater 
vhereby  the  meal  is  forced  through  the  holes,  and  falls  down  into  a  yessel  prepared 
toreoeiye  it. 

Agriculture  assumed  [1818]  a  better  standing  and  efficiency  than  heretofore.  The 
heise  tracks  were  converted  into  com  fields,  and  the  rifle  exchanged  for  the  plow ; 
ho&ting  was  abandoned,  and  churches,  school  houses  and  civilization  took  their 
pieces.  The  farmer  commenced  to  raise  stock  for  exportation.  Hogs  and  cattle 
grew  in  the  river  bottoms  without  much  care  or  expense,  and  yielded  a  rich  reward 
to  the  husbandman.  Horses  were  also  raised  for  exportation,  and  money  flowed  into 
the  country  through  these  various  channels  to  repay  many  fold  the  farmer.  The 
cosntry  was  new,  and  the  range  was  excellent;  so  that  stock  was  raised,  as  above 
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•tated,  without  much  expense  or  trouble.  The  Ohio  drorers  expended  considerAble 
money  in  the  country  for  cattle. 

Colonel  William  Whiteiide»  in  the  year  1*796,  introduced  into  the  country  a  fine 
blooded  horse,  of  the  Janus  stock.  It  is  supposed,  by  the  best  judges  of  horses,  that 
a  better  horse  was  noTer  since  stood  in  Illinois.  Many  of  his  colts  made  torf  nags 
that  won  races,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Union. 

All  along  the  Ohio  riyer,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Muddy  riyer,  and  sometimes 
higher,  the  cane  grew  so  thick  and  strong  that  man  or  beast  could  scarcely  penetrate 
it.  These  were  called  brakes,  and  were  so  thick  and  matted  together,  that  deer, 
buffalo,  horses  and  other  animals  were  completely  housed  and  sheltered  from  the 
storms.  Hunters  say  they  have  often  heard  bufikloes,  in  the  winter,  bellowing  in 
these  cane  brakes,  as  if  it  were  summer  in  the  prairies. 

Above  the  cane  regions,  the  rushes  grew  on  the  sandy  margins  of  the  Miasissipjfn 
and  on  sandy  islands,  strong  and  thick.  They  are  more  nutritious  and  better  on 
which  to  winter  animals  than  cane. 

Morris  Biebeck,  who  wrote  letters  from  lUiDois  in  1819,  gives 
us  some  idea  of  farm  matters  over  on  the  Wabash  at  that  early 
day.  He  settled  in  Edwards  county.  Horses,  he  says,  were  worth 
sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars ;  cows,  ten  to  twenty ;  sows,  three 
to  five  dollars. 

Mechanics'  wages  were  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
day ;  maple  sugar  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ;  coflfee  forty  cents ; 
sugar  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  cents,  and  tea  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

He  gives  us  a  little  horticultural  information  also : 

The  wild  grapes  of  this  country  are  pleasant  enough  to  invite  us  to  introduce 
better,  and  denote  a  climate  well  adapted  to  the  vine.  The  crab  is  inferior  in  size 
and  flaTor  to  ours  in  England ;  yet  the  cultiyated  apple  exceeds  anything  I  have 
seen.  In  proof  of  the  perfection  which  this  fruit  attains  here,  I  have  taken  uxteen 
full-grown  plump  pippins  [seeds]  from  one  apple.  Pears  also  succeed  yery  well 
The  peach  bears  fruit  the  third  year  from  the  stone ;  but  the  trees  are  short-liyed, 
and  liable  to  blight.  We  have  gooseberries  and  currants  in  perfection ;  and  in 
general,  the  vegetable  productions  of  our  old  country  that  have  been  introduced 
here  are  improved  by  the  change. 

"Woods,  an  Englishman  who  followed  Biebeck  to  the  Wabash 
wilderness,  wrote  a  book  on  that  part  of  the  *'  Illinois  country,'^ 
which  was  published  in  1822,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  curious 
information  on  the  state  of  agriculture  at  that  period: 

Host  of  the  horses  are  of  Spanish  origin.  They  are  light  and  clean,  but  not  yery 
handsome.  Their  coats  are  fine,  when  kept  up  and  well  cleaned,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case ;  active,  but  not  good  in  the  collar,  being  too  light  for  heavy  draught.  I 
have  bought  three  since  my  arrival,  for  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars.    *    *    • 

Oxen  and  cows  are  now  more  plentiful,  but  hitherto  they  have  been  fetched  from 
the  States  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    They  are  of  various  sorts,  but  on  the  wholt 
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fnitj  good.  Some  of  them  am  handsome,  and  with  a  little  care  and  ezpenae  an 
cxeeilent  breed  might  be  raiaed.  The  price  of  beef  from  four  to  six  cents  a  pound. 
*  *  *  Beasts  are  much  lighter  here  than  in  England,  as  their  flesh  is  not  so 
irm  as  in  a  colder  country ;  the  difference  perhaps  one^ixth  or  one-serenth  part, 
in  two  beasts  of  the  same  size.  *  *  *  The  present  price  of  butter  is  twelye 
and  1  lialf  cents,  but  during  the  winter  it  was  twentj-fiye  cents,  and  difficult  to  be 
procured.    Choose  is  now  sixteen  cents.  #  »  »  #  # 

The  sheep  of  this  country,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  America,  as  far  as  I  have 
leen,  are  meAn,  when  compared  to  those  of  England.  They  are  of  different  sorts, 
but  much  mixed.  If  I  can  judge  of  their  origin,  I  think  the  Lincolnshire  and 
Welsh  sheep  are  the  nearest  to  their  original  breeds ;  but  many  of  them  hare  had  a 
Ettle  Merino  blood  mixed  with  them  of  late  years.  •  •  •  Wool  sells,  on  a  small 
Nile,  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound,  without  much  regard  to  its  fineness,  which  is  the 
reason  why  sheep  are  higher  than  mutton ;  as  a  sheep  of  fifty  pounds'  weight  will 
fetch  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars,  whereas,  at  fire  cents  per 
pOQttd,  the  Tory  top  price  for  mutton,  the  same  sheep  would  only  fetch  two  dollars 
iBd  fifty  cents.  *#•»♦•»♦ 

Figs  are  numerous,  being  easily  rused.  They  are  of  yarious  sorts,  but  many  of 
tbem  are  a  sandy  color,  and  some  with  wattles:  that  is,  a  piece  of  flesh  about  two 
udKS  long  and  half  an  inch  thick,  growing  out  on  their  cheekSb  They  are  of  mid- 
ifing  size,  but  from  very  hard  keep,  they  do  not  rise  to  much  weight     #     •     • 

The  poultry  are,  fowls,  geese  and  ducks ;  I  hare  seen  but  few  turkeys  or  Guinea 
fowla  Fowls  are  in  yery  great  abundance,  and  now  sell  for  twelye  and  a  half  cents, 
A  dozen  of  eggs  is  generally  the  price  of  one  chicken.  #  #  » 

Ihe  woods  and  prairies  contain  the  following  wild  animals,  (but  there  are  but  few 
of  these  that  are  most  daugerous,)  yiz :  Bears,  wolyes,  panthers,  wild  cats,  foxes, 
<»poKUBa,  ntcoons,  ground-hogs,  ground-squirrels,  tree  or  common  squirrels,  deer, 
hafitloet,  efts,  beayers,  otters  and  rabbits.  #  #  ♦  • 

We  have  the  following  reptiles,  namely :  Rattle-snakes,  copperheads,  black, 
Ssrter  and  yater-snakes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  frogs  in  wet  places,  and  they  make 
*  great  Boise  in  a  warm  eyening,  but  in  a  dry  season  we  see  or  hear  but  little  of 
tbem.         *•«**«#•« 

Tlie  birds  are,  turkeys,  turkey-buzzards,  prairie  fowls,  quails,  pigeons,  doyes,  wild 
fieese,  wild  ducks,  wood-cocks,  snipes,  black-birds,  mocking-birds,  red-birds,  yellow- 
birds,  humming-birds,  whip-poor-wills,  blue-jays,  paroquets,  larks,  wood-peckers, 
black  martins,  and  a  few  other  small  birds.  But  birds  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
Sag^and.  Some  of  them  haye  yery  beautiful  plumage,  but  not  many  of  them  are 
birds  of  long.  •*••*#*• 

F^rie  grass— -a  yery  coarse,  strong  grass;  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  but  feeding  or 
ttowing  it  soon  destroys  it.  ^  imble-will — a  kind  of  florin  grass,  or  running  couch 
grtsi;  it  springs  up  in  land  that  is  fed  bare  of  prairie  grass ;  cattle  do  not  much 
Hkeit. 

Grab  grass  comes  on  ground  that  is  cultiyated,  (a  solt  kind  of  meadow  g^rass ;) 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  meadow  grass  for  hay. 

Yard  grass  comes  on  land  that  has  been  much  trodden.  It  Is  something  like 
cock's  foot  grass,  except  the  seed.  Horses  and  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  I  think  it 
vill  answer  as  a  cultiyated  grass,  as  it  bears  drought  Buffalo  cloyer  resembles 
white  cloyer,  but  does  not  run  on  the  ground ;  the  leaf  as  large  as  red  cloyer. 
Cattle  will  eat  it  if  cut  and  giyen  them,  but  they  are  not  fond  of  it,  as  I  haye  often 
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ieen  bunchei  of  it  left  where  the  other  wild  grasses  hare  been  eaten  ban ;  the  seed 
like  clorer  seed,  bat  chiefly  of  a  pale  yellow.  There  are  a  few  other  sorts  of  wHd 
grasses,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names;  I  believe  they  are  of  no  great  yalne. 

Red  or  white  clover  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  have  heard  there  are  some  smifl 
patches  of  the  latter  in  the  prairies.  Both  sorts  are  said  to  be  extremely  pemicioia 
to  horses,  cattle  and  pigs.  I  have  not  seen  trefoil,  rye  grass,  sidntfoin  and  cock*!- 
foot,  or  any  English  grass,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  Incern,  jnst  come  np,  whidi 
I  think  likely  to  succeed.  Saintfoin  and  cockVfoot  are,  in  my  opinion,  most  likely 
to  answer,  and  bear  the  heat  of  the  climate,  of  any  English  grasses. 

The  grass  that  is  most  commonly  cultivated  here  is  timothy  grass.  It  belongs  to 
the  English  meadow  grass,  bat  grows  here  to  a  larger  size;  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  good  pasture  grasa 

Blue  grass  is  highly  prized,  but,  as  a  pasture  grass,  is,  I  believe,  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. It  resembles  young  rye  grass  more  than  any  other  English  grass ;  the  seed  ii 
much  like  florin  seed.  Cattle  are  fond  of  it ;  It  comes  early  in  the  spring,  and  dies 
early  in  the  fall.  »##♦#♦• 

This  year,  perhaps  two  hundred  acres  of  wheat  have  been  harvested  in  the  differ- 
ent prairiea  That  which  was  sown  in  good  time,  and  with  good  seed,  produced  a 
productive  crop,  and  of  good  quality ;  but  as  good  seed  wheat  was  diflScnlt  to  be 
obtained  last  season,  many  were  forced  to  put  up  with  such  as  they  could  procure, 
and  some  from  Vlncennes  and  Indiana  turned  out  very  bad.  Those  who  sowed  it 
had  but  little  come  up,  and  the  wheat  at  spring  being  very  thin  on  the  ground,  it 
branched  out  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I  heard  from  several  persons,  to 
whom  I  think  credit  might  be  given,  that  in  cutting  a  piece  of  wheat,  they  found  t 
root  that  had  sixty-six  ears  of  com  on  it,  and  that  forty  and  upward  were  Teiy 
common*  I  went  over  the  fleld  after  the  wheat  was  cut,  and  saw  many  of  the  stemi 
of  an  immense  size  ;  but  I  did  not  count  any  of  them.  The  wheat  was,  howerer, 
much  too  thin ;  it  was  blighted  with  the  black  and  red  blight,  and  of  little  value. 
I  have  been  much  surprised  with  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  oats 
sown  per  acre,  and  yet  found  the  corn,  (or,  as  it  is  here  called,  grun,)  thick  enough 
on  the  ground.  One  bushel  of  wheat,  or  two  of  oats,  is  the  quantity  usually  sows, 
and  I  have  seen  wheat  thus  sown  too  thick.  I  suppose  the  dryness  of  the  seed, 
newness  of  the  land,  and  its  kindness  in  working,  are  the  causes  of  so  much  letf 
seed  being  required  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to. 

Host  of  the  wheat  sown  in  1819  by  the  Americans  was  after  Indian  com.  It  was 
sown  before  the  corn  was  gathered,  and  plowed  in  between  the  rows  of  com.  It 
was  sowed  in  September,  or  early  in  October.  They  sowed  some  after  oats  or  flsx, 
and  for  some  they  made  fallowa  That  they  sowed  after  the  three  last  was  generally 
better  than  that  after  Indian  com,  when  sown  in  good  time.  Most  of  the  backward 
wheat  was  touched  with  the  blight,  more  or  less — chiefly  according  to  its  thicknea 
on  the  ground.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  being  threshed  for  sale  near  us;  bnt 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  is  expected  to  be  the  price  for  good  wheat.  Most  of 
that  sown  by  the  English  was  after  fallows — they  having,  in  general,  no  other  land 
to  sow  it  on.  The  price  given  this  year  was  about  lis  8d  an  acre,  where  paid  in 
money ;  but  some  was  cut  to  receive  three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  some  ▼•■ 
cut  by  the  day.  The  Americans  usually  help  each  other  to  cut  their  wheat,  as  they 
are  fond  of  company  when  at  work.  This  they  return  at  some  future  time  in  the 
same  way*  **»*#### 
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Btt  few  oatt  fown,  ta  ie«d  mm  not  to  be  procured  for  money  for  many  milei ;  bnt 
Ilhink  rafliefent  to  raise  leed  for  another  year.  I  did  not  try  much  to  get  any 
I  Med,  as  I  viahed  to  see  how  they  succeeded,  particularly  on  new  priirie  land.  I 
hsre  bespoke  some  seed  for  next  year.  The  oats  I  hare  seen  this  year  were  but 
iidiilefeBt  They  were  mnch  hurt  by  the  dry  weather,  and  the  quality  of  them  was 
bed.  I  think  they  will  nerer  be  much  cultiTated  in  this  country,  eicept  it  be  on 
new  prairie  land ;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  mellowing  it,  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop  of 
I  vheai  or  Indian  com  another  year. 

The  Americans  reap  and  bind  their  oats  the  same  as  wheat,  and  stack  them  in 

my  small  sticks,  without  tny  corering.    I  have  heard  no  price  for  oats  lately, 

bet  tbirty-seyen  and  a  half  cents  was  the  price  per  bushel  some  time  ago.     Wheat 

VIS  btgon  cutting  this  year  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  oats  the  26th  of  July.    I 

Wfieve  no  barley  has  yet  been  cultiTated  near  us,  nor  hare  I  seen  any  growing  any 

vbere  hi  America ;  but  I  saw  some  winter  barley  in  a  bam  at  Harmony,  in  Indiana, 

tsdlanderstood  some  was  cultivated  by  the  Harmony  Society  for  the  purpose  of 

■tking  malt.    *    •    •    I  have  seen  no  rye  or  peas  near  us,  except  garden  pe^s, 

vUek  do  not  grow  so  strong  as  in  England,  but  yield  well.    I  saw  some  fit  to  gather 

saHie  10th  of  May;  how  early  they  were  planted  I  do  not  know.    Vegetation  is 

■a^  qoicker  here  than  in  England.    Some  peas  I  planted  on  the  Ist  of  April  were 

fKteripe  for  seed  by  the  middle  of  Jane ;  and  French  beans  were  also  fit  for  seed 

is  Jsae.   There  was  some  snow  and  a  smart  frost,  with  scarce  anything  green  on  the 

^«f  April,  yet  on  the  6th  of  May  there  were  ripe  strawberries  in  Birk*s  Prairie. 

Iixis  coltivated,  on  a  small  scale,  by  most  of  the  Americans  near  us,  for  home 
vt  It  is  sown  in  April ;  and  after  the  flax  Is  pulled,  the  land  is  often  plowed  and 
nnd  vith  turnips,  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Aagost  This  year 
theiiad  vu  too  dry  to  plow  it  at  that  time. 

I  kite  Been  no  buckwheat  at  the  Prairies,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty 
'^rfBTown.  ♦♦*♦♦♦## 

CottOB  ii  planted  in  rows  near  four  feet  apart,  about  the  end  of  April  or  the 
^^SiBUBgof  May.    It  sbon  comes  up,  and  at  first  looks  much  like  buckwheat,  except 
^  Ae  Icares  are  larger,  and  it  continues  to  grow  much  like  it,  only  it  has  a  larger 
Nmsbb.  «    »    »    Here  it  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  height       »       ♦       • 
Soaefew  Americans  near  us  raise  tobacco  in  small  quantities  for  home  consump-. 

flnp  is  cultiTated  in  this  country,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  in  this  neighborhood, 
^  the  exception  of  a  few  rods  of  my  own.  •  »  ♦  » 

I  Bov  come  to  the  most  important  article  of  this  country's  growth.  I  mein 
ladian  com,  which,  with  the  Americans,  is  cultlvatod  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale 
^  iBything  else.  *  *  *  I  have  heard  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  bushels 
9^  iere,  but  from  sixty  to  eighty  is  considered  a  good  crop.  The  husks  that  cover 
^  corn-ears,  and  the  flags  or  leaves,  are  all  good  for  fodder.  Horses,  cattle  and 
^p  iH  seem  as  fond  of  it  as  of  the  best  hay.  Horses  and  cattle  will  eat  part  of 
^  BUIk  afVer  the  com  is  ripe  ;  but  in  a  green  state,  they  and  pigs  will  eat  it  all  up. 
Bonei  and  pigs  will  eat  the  com,  and  leave  the  cob  or  inside  of  the  ear ;  but  cattle 
*31  ett  innde  and  alL  The  time  of  planting  is  from  April  to  the  middle  of  June ; 
the  middle  of  May  is  considered  the  most  proper  season.  It  is  planted  in  rows  of 
^^  four  feet  in  each  direction ;  and  after  it  is  up  they  plow  between  the  rows, 
^one  way,  and  in  a  week  or  two  in  the  other  direction ;  a  third  plowing  is  some- 
^  ^en  to  it    An  extremely  light  ploW|  drawn  by  one  horse,  is  used.    Between 
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the  eorn  they  ho6  up  the  wetdi  Uft  aesr  the  eornen  thmt  esetpe  the  plow;  eo  that 
the  land  ie  made  yerj  clean.  Ctonerally,  two  or  three  plante  are  left  at  each  angle. 
Pompiona  ere  often  planted  at  the  anglea  with  the  com,  bat  only  in  eyery  fifth  or 
■ixth  row,  and  at  some  dietance  apart  in  the  rowi.  They  alio  plant  a  email  kind  of 
Trench  bean  with  part  of  their  com,  the  atallai  eenring  inetead  of  eticks  for  the 
beans  to  run  on. 

There  are  leyeral  lortiof  Indian  com,  and  of  different  colors,  namely:  white, 
red,  yellow,  mixed,  etc  A  small  sort  of  yellow  com  is  ripe  much  soooer  than 
most  of  the  other  sorts,  bnt  yields  a  smaller  produce.  White  and  yellow  are  the 
most  common  sorts,  bat  there  are  seyeral  kinds  of  these.  A  good  ear  of  com  con- 
tains from  fourteen  to  twenty  rows,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  gruns  of  com  in  each 
row.    A  hundred  middling  ears  of  com  will  yield  a  bushel  of  clear  com.     *     * 

The  green  ears  are  eaten  boiled  or  rossted — the  latter  mostly  by  the  Americans, 
who  call  all  green  ears  roasting  ears.  The  price  of  com  last  fall  was  mostly  fifty 
cents  a  bushel,  deliyered,  and  now  fifty  cents  on  the  place ;  but  near  us  there  is 
yery  little  to  be  procured  at  any  price.  On  the  Wabash,  where  the  country  has 
been  longer  settled,  it  is  lower  and  plentiful.  It  is  gathered  in  October  and  Noyem- 
ber,  when  they  only  take  off  the  ears;  but  as  the  ears  are  coyered  with  a  large  husk, 
they  carry  them  as  they  are  to  the  com-crib,  and  then  all  the  neighbors  collect 
together  to  help  to  husk  it,  and  put  it  into  the  com-crib.  This  is  a  high  day  with 
the  Americans,  and  is  called  a  "  husking  frolic^  Plenty  of  whisky  is  generally  to 
be  found  at  one  of  these  frolics.  •»»»•» 

Pompions,  or  pumpkins,  is  another  highly  prized  production  of  this  countiy. 
They  often  grrii  to  an  immense  size,  and  weigh  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds.  I  haye 
heard  of  a  single  yine  that,  in  1818,  grew  a  load  of  pumpkins.  It  grew  in  the  Big 
Prairie,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  us,  on  some  rotten  chaff,  where  some 
wheat  had  been  trodden  out  the  year  before.  I  find  they  do  best  where  the  ground 
is  moyed  or  yery  mellow  to  run  on,  as  they  strike  root  at  eyery  joint  as  they  run. 

*  *  *  Cattle  of  all  descriptions,  pigs  and  poultry,  are  fond  of  them ;  but  alj 
prefer  the  inside  and  seeds  to  the  outside.  They  make  good  sauce  and  excellent 
pies,  and  are  much  eaten  here.  They  are  sliced  and  dried  for  winter  use,  for  pies 
and  sauce.  They  will  keep  till  the  frosts  come,  but  will  soon  rot  when  frozen.  At 
Major  Phillips',  I  once  tasted  some  molasses  made  from  them,  and  liked  it  yery 
much — ^not  being  so  sweet  as  the  real  molasses,  but  yery  pleasantly  flayored. 

Swede  tumips  are  but  little  known  here.  A  person  who  resides  at  Birk's  Prairie 
sowed  an  acre  in  May,  on  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  in  cultiyation  for  two  or 
three  years;  they  are  thin  on  the  ground,  but  seem  likely  to  be  of  a  good  size,  not- 
withstanding the  dryness  of  the  season.  They  haye  been  twice  hoed,  but  were 
sown  on  one  plowing  only. 

Common  turnips  are  sometimes  sown  after  a  crop  of  flax — the  time  of  sowing  the 
beginning  of  August ;  bnt  many  of  the  Americans  are  yery  parlicular  as  to  the  age 
of  the  moon,  in  this  and  many  other  things ;  and  if  they  should  be  put  by  in  doing 
it,  they  will  not  do  it  that  year,  as  many  of  them  are  yery  superstitious,  haying 
great  faith  with  regard  to  the  moon*s  age,  etc.  Hoeing  turnips  is  not  practiced  by 
them. 

Broom-cora :  the  seed  is  much  like  the  seed  of  crop-weed.  It  is  planted  in  rows 
on  the  sides  of  com-fields,  and  is  frequently  plowed  between.  It  resembles  Indian 
•om,  but  it  is  slighter.    I  haye  seen  it  upward  of  ten  feet  high.       •       •       « 
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We  hsre  lome  moommoiily  flue  hops  in  th«  woo6m^  tad  in  fom«  of  ih«  prairies. 
We  foond  tfaem  Terj  oonyeBient  for  makiiig  jeaet  •  •  * 

I  ]»▼€  ieen  snn-flowere  neer  twelve  feet  high,  and  I  heTO  heard  in  Ohio  tbej  plant 
thm  for  Che  aeed,  from  which  they  extract  oil ;  and  there  are  iome  in  the  prairiei, 
from  which  turpentine  distil  la,  in  the  lame  minner  as  from  fir  trees,  [rostn  weed.] 
I  hsTC  abo  Been  growing,  in  some  gardens  near  ns,  a  plant  from  which  an  oil  msj 
be  extracted  like  castor  oil.  *••••« 

I  have  seen  no  sweet  potatoes,  bat  Irish  or  common  potatoes  grow  tolerably  in  a 
wet  season,  but  in  a  dry  summer  come  to  little.  The  eariy  ones  are  planted  in  April, 
bat  those  intended  for  winter  use  not  till  June.  *  *  *  They  are  not  so  good 
hert  ts  in  England.  Their  present  price  is  fifty-flre  eents  a  bushel,  and  not  many 
to  be  procured  for  that.    Last  fall  they  were  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  cents.    *  * 

Snail  beans  of  the  kidney  kind  are  cultiTated  by  the  Americans.    They  are  gen- 

enllj  planted  to  climb  on  the  com,  and  are  of  many  sorts  and  different  colors. 

Tbere  are  some  dwarf  ones,  called  bunch  beans,  and  they  all  appear  to  do  better 

Ibaa  in  England.    *    •    •    Beans  and  yegetables  require  to  be  planted  thinner 

beie  than  in  England,  that  the  earth  may  be  moved  between  them,  as  they  then 

itceivt  much  more  benefit  (rom  the  heary  dews  of  this  country  than  when  the 

pood  is  hard.    Here  are  a  few  Indian  pets,  in  growth,  leaf  and  blossom  much  like 

ttids^y  bean.    The  pods  are  Tcry  long,  and  contain  from  nine  to  sixteen  peas  in 

etch;  but  they  resemble  but  little  either  peas  or  beans.  «  «  • 

Ctbbtges  grow  well ;  the  Americans  plant  a  large  backward  sort,  and  make  but 
ese  nwiBg  and  planting  out  in  a  year.  In  the  fall  they  dig  them  up  and  bury  them 
lathe  ground,  or  rather,  they  plant  them  underneath  it,  as  they  dig  a  deep  trench, 
tad  Bet  a  row  of  cabbages  with  their  roots  in  it ;  then,  bending  the  outward  leaTcs 
onr  the  top  of  the  cabbage,  ooTcr  them  with  earth,  and  thus  preserTO  them  in  the 
■0*  wTfre  frosts  of  this  country.  #  »  »  •  # 

OnioQs  are  two  years  coming  to  perfection.  The  first  year  they  are  sown  rery 
thiek,  tod  the  next  they  are  transplanted,  at  about  eight  inches  apart,  when  they 
pwieaaiddling  size.  Prairie  onions  are  common  in  moist  situations,  and  are 
wygood  early  in  the  spring,  but  soon  get  hard.  The  root  is  very  small.  As  they 
608ie  vp  eariy  in  the  spring,  before  other  rege tables,  cows  eat  them  with  great 
sriditT,  aad  it  gives  their  milk  and  butter  a  disagreeable  fiavor;  this  lasts  for  two 
or  ikm  weeks. 

Shallots  grow  to  great  perfection,  and  are  planted  by  the  Americans  in  preference 
toooiou. 

I  bare  a  few  asparagus  plants  that  look  well.  I  have  heard  they  succeed  admira- 
blT  more  to  the  eastward.    Here  the  plants  are  all  young. 

Squashes  are  a  sort  of  gourd,  frequently  boiled  for  sauce,  and  much  relished  by 
SMOf.  There  are  a  variety  of  gourds,  but  I  beliere  of  little  use,  except  one  sort, 
vbieb  has  a  hard  rind  or  shell,  which  serves  for  many  uses,  as  bottles,  pans,  ladles 
udfannels.  »»»♦♦**» 

Caeoffibers  grow  well,  and,  I  believe,  are  more  wholesome  than  in  England,  and 
Ignore  productive. 

Pirdey  and  radishes  thrive,  and,  I  believe,  lettuce ;  but  I  have  seen  but  few  of 
them.   Horae-radish  is  rery  scarce.  #  #  •  *  # 

The  woods  round  the  prairies  are  not  so  thick,  nor  the  timber  so  large,  as  on  the 
river  bottoms;  but  they  contain  a  great  Tariety  of  trees,  rix :  Oak  of  many  sorts, 
u  black,  white,  red,  post,  swamp,  laurel,  pin,  Spanish,  and  black-jtck,  and  some 
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others ;  three  ktndi  of  hickory ;  two  of  aah ;  two  of  elm ;  two  of  maple ;  Uaek  walant* 
cherry,  sjcamore,  persimmon,  gum,  hackberry,  cotton- wood,  mulberry,  Berrice-beiry, 
honey  locust,  sassafras,  dog-wood,  crab,  etc  On  the  creek  bottoms,  ooffee-berry, 
poplar,  pecan,  white  walnut,  etc.,  etc.  The  under-growth  in  the  woods  la  haiel, 
spice-wood,  red-bud,  haws,  sumach^  plum  and  brambles.  Willows  grow  on  the 
water-courses.  •  •  *  The  grape-ylnes  run  over  the  tallest  trees  in  a  wery  extn^ 
ordinary  manner — sometimes  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  boughs  of  tr«es  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  without  touching  the  bodies  of  the  trees.  *         •  • 

There  are  sOTcral  sorts  of  grapes,  but  mot  in  general  yery  good.    Soon  altar  cot 
arrival  we  found  some,  nearly  dried  to  raisins,  good  eating,  and  we  used  some  Ht 
tarts  and  sweet-sauce.    I  suppose  they  would  make  wine,  with  sugar;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  tried  the  experiment.    Pomegranates  grow  on  a  rue  mad 
like  a  cucumber,  the  siie  of  an  orange,  or  rather  larger ;  a  beautiful  firoit  of  a  yel- 
low or  orange  color,  of  a  most  fragrant  smell,  but  1  hare  never  tasted  one.    Thej 
are  said  to  be  most  delicious  when  preserved.    There  are  many  sorts  of  sweet  melon* 
and  much  difference  of  size  in  the  various  kinds.    I  have  only  noticed  muak,  of  s 
large  size,  and  nutmeg,  a  smaller  one;  and  a  small,  pale-colored  melon  of  aridi 
taste ;  but  there  are  other  sorts  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.    Water-melons  are 
also  in  great  plenty,  of  vast  size  ;  some,  I  suppose  weigh  twenty  poonda.    They  are 
more  like  pumpkins  in  outward  appearance  than  melons.    They  are  round  or  oblong; 
generally  green,  or  a  green  and  whitish  color  on  the  outside,  and  white  or  pale  on 
the  inside,  with  many  black  seeds  in  them ;  very  juicy ;  in  flavor  like  a  rich  water; 
not  sweet  and  mawkish,  but  cool  and  pleasant.    After  people  are  accustomed  to 
them,  they  generally  prefer  them  to  sweet  melona    They  are  considered  extremely 
wholesome  in  warm  climates,  as  they  quench  thirst  and  are  not  feverish.    *    *   * 
Persimmon  is  a  fruit  many  people  are  fond  of ;  it  is  something  like  a  medlsr. 
PapawB,  or  pawpaws,  grow  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  on  a  shrub  twenty  feet  hi^. 
The  fruit  is  three  inches  long  and  about  an  inch  thick;  in  shape  something  like  a 
a  cucumber ;  of  a  yellow  color ;  in  flavor  something  like  a  pine,  but  not  so  rich. 
Strawberries  nearly  the  same  as  scarlets,  excellent,  and  in  some  places  in  great 
abundance.    We  one  day  gathered  more  than  a  peck  of  beautiful  strawberries  inny 
orchard,  and  we  got  a  great  many  at  other  times.    They  make  excellent  piea 
Raspberries  are  small  and  dry.    Cherries  grow  in  bunches,  the  same  as  ourranti; 
very  small  and  bitter.    May-apple  is  a  yearly  plant,  of  only  two  leaves;  the  stalk 
one  foot  high  ;  the  fruit  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  of  a  straw  color,  with  seme  small 
seeds ;  very  pleasant  tasted.    Plums  are  mostly  small  and  sour,  but  there  are  somt 
whose  flavor  resembles  that  of  a  gooseberry.    I  have  before  remarked  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  blackberries.    The  elderberries  are  fine,  but  generally  eaten  by  tbs 
birds  as  soon  as  colored.    Pecan  is  a  sort  of  walnut,  said  to  be  the  finest  nut  in  tbii 
country.    White  walnut  or  butternut,  and  black  walnut,  are  not  so  good  as  the 
English  walnut.    Hazel-nuts  are  in  vast  quantities ;  the  shells  hard,  but  the  kemeli 
good.    I  have  some  earth-nuts  growing  in  my  garden ;  the  green  of  them  somethisg 
like  clover,  or  rather  lucern.    They  blow  with  a  small  yellow  blossom.    I  planted 
them  in  rows,  and  earthed  them  up  like  potatoes.    They  have  two  kernels  incloisd 
in  a  husk  about  one  Inch  long,  and  as  large  round.  «  *  « 

Fruit  and  all  other  trees  are  of  much  more  rapid  growth  here  than  in  England. 
There  are  not  many  orchards  yet  planted,  and  none  of  them  come  to  bear  much,  u 
the  oldest  settlement  round  the  prairies  has  not  been  made  more  than  four  yeara 
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At  inl  to  ft  ]i|ht  wb^&IM^  sold,  of  bo  gnat  dopUi  is  gcaoral.  The  nnder-aoil 
iti&i  loftB  or  dtjv  of  oooi&donblo  depth,  thai  retidaa  moitlnro,  mod  preTents  tho 
kad  fiom  Imrniiig.  Tbo  Imad  ia  omj  of  oaltura — much  more  ao  than  toy  I  waa  evar 
iuiiitnwni!  to  aod  dry  enough  to  plow  in  a  day  after  heary  rain ;  thia  la  the  eaae 
mUk  Boat  of  the  land  round  the  pralriea.  Prairie  land  ia  hard  to  break  up  the  firat 
Inaa,  and  reqniica  four  horaeo  to  do  it  effectually,  it  being  ao  fall  of  atrong  root^^ 
ia  pwtieelar,  one  ealled  red-root,  that  nina  a  great  deal ;  and  in  moiat  pUcea  there 
If  a  audi  ahmb  named  white-root,  whieh  moat  be  grabbed  np  before  it  can  be 
flawed;  and  tomeUnoa  there  ia  a  little  bmah-wood  of  different  aorta  to  clear  ofll 

Ford,  in  his  history  of  IllinoiSy  throws  gome  light  on  the  social 
ttd  indnstrial  condition  of  the  people  of  onr  State  from  the  years 
1818  to  1830: 

In  tha  year  181 S  the  whole  people  numbered  abdat  forty-fiTO  thouaand  aoula.  Some 

fet«  tkoasaod  of  theae  were  the  deacendanta  of  the  old  French  aettlera  in  the  Til- 

lapaof  Kaakaakia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  Prairie  da  Pont,  Cahokia,  Peoria  and  Cbi- 

ci|B.    Tbaae  people  had  fielda  in  common  for  farming,  and  farmed,  bailt  houaea, 

ml  lired  in  the  atyle  of  the  peaaantry  in  old  France  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  ago. 

Ikiy  bad  made  no  improTomenta  in  anything,  nor  had  they  adopted  any  of  the  im* 

infiawnta  made  by  othera. 

Thej  vara  the  deacendanta  of  thoae  French  people  who  had  firat  aettled  the  country, 

■an  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  before,  under  Laaalle,  Ibberrille,  and  the 

priMU  Alrarea,  Baalaa,  OraTier,  Pinet,  M areat  and  othera,  and  auch  aa  aubsequently 

joiaedttea  from  New  Orleana  and  Canada ;  and  they  now  formed  all  that  remained 

«f  tbe  QBce  proud  empire  which  Louia  XIY,  King  of  France,  and  the  Regeot  Duke 

d  Odeiia,  had  intended  to  plant  in  the  Illinoia  country.    The  original  aettlera  had, 

■nyofdwn,  intermarried  with  the  natiTe  Indiana,  and  aome  of  the  deacendanta 

•f  tiMtt  piitook  of  the  wild,  roTingdiapoaition  of  the  aaTage  united  to  the  politeneaa 

nitoottaj  of  the  Frenchman.    In  the  year  1818,  and  for  many  yeara  before,  the 

tnncikBtl  boata  on  the  Ohio  and  Kiaaiaaippi  rirera  were  fumiahed  from  the 

licoebBta  of  thia  atock.     Hany  of  them  apent  a  great  part  of  their  time,  in  the 

qvn^  tad  fall  aeaaona,  in  paddling  their  canoea  up  and  down  the  riTora  and  lakea  in 

Ae  liTer  bottoma,  on  hunting  excuraiona  in  pnrauit  of  deer,  fur  and  wild  fowl,  and 

gmenlly  returned  home  well  loaded  with  akina,  fur  and  feathera,  which  were,  with 

tibn,  the  great  ataplea  of  trade.     Thoae  who  atayed  at  home  contented  themaelrea 

vHb  cultivating  a  few  acrea  of  Indian  corn  in  their  common  fielda  for  bread,  and 

proTidiog  a  aapply  of  prairie  hay  for  their  cattle  and  horaea. 

Xogennine  Frenchman,  in  thoae  daya,  erer  wore  a  hat,  cap  or  coat  The  heada  of 
both  men  and  women  were  corered  with  Madraa  cotton  handkerchiefa,  which  were 
ti«d  aroond  in  the  faahion  of  night  capa.  For  an  upper  coToriog  of  the  body,  the 
1MB  wore  a  blanket,  called  a  "capot,**  (pronounced  cappo)  with  a  cup  to  it  at  the 
biek  of  the  neck,  to  be  drawn  OT«r  the  head  for  a  protection  in  cold  weather,  or  in 
vanB  weather  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  ahouldera  in  the  faahion  of  a  c^pe.  Not- 
vithittDding  thia  people  had  been  ao  long  aeparated  by  an  immenae  wilderneaa  from 
elYilixed  aociety,  they  atill  retained  all  the  autyity  and  politeneaa  of  their  race, 
ind  it  18  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  roogheat  hunter  and  boatman  amongat  them 
eoald,  at  any  time,  appear  in  a  ball  room  or  other  polite  and  gay  aiaembly  with  the 
miaga  and  behaTior  of  a  well  bred  gentleman. 
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The  Frenehwomen  wtre  remarkable  for  the  aprightlineu  of  th^f  eonrerMlioa 
and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  their  manneri.  And  the  whole  population  llred  liTes 
of  alternate  toil,  pleasure,  innocent  amusement  and  gaiety. 

Their  horses  and  cattle,  for  want  of  proper  food  and  care  for  many  genentiaM, 
had  degenerated  in  size,  but  hid  acquired  sddiUonal  Tigor  and  toughness,  so  that 
a  French  ponj  was  a  proverb  for  strength  and  endurance.  These  ponies  were  made 
to  draw  sometimes  one  alone,  sometimes  two  together,  one  hitched  before  the  other, 
to  the  plow  or  to  carta  made  entirely  of  wood,  the  bodies  of  which  held  about 
double  the  contents  of  the  body  of  a  common  large  wheelbarrow.  The  ezen  were 
yoked  by  the  horns  instead  of  the  neck,  and  in  this  mode  were  made  to  draw  die 
plow  and  cart.  Nothing  like  reins  were  ever  used  in  driving ;  the  whip  of  the  driver, 
with  a  handle  about  two  feet  and  a  lash  two  yards  long,  stopped  or  guided  the  horse 
as  effectually  as  the  strongest  reins. 

The  French  houses  were  mostly  built  of  hewn  timber  ret  upright  in  the  ground, 
or  upon  plates  laid  upon  a  wall,  the  intervals  between  the  upright  pieces  being 
filled  with  stone  and  mortar.     Scarcely  any  of  them  were  more  than  one  story  high, 
with  a  porch  on  one  or  two  sides  and  sometimes  all  around,  with  low  roofs  extend- 
ing with  slopes  of  different  steepness  from  the  comb  in  the  center  to  the  lowest  part 
of  the  porch.     These  houses  were  genertlly  placed  in  gardens,  surrounded  by  fruit 
trees  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  peaches ;    and  ic  the  villages  each  inclosure 
for  a  house  and  garden  occupied  a  square  or  the  greater  part  of  one.    Each  village 
had  its  Oatholio  church  and  priest    The  church  was  the  great  place  of  gay  resort 
on  Sundays  and  holidiys,  and  the  priest  was  the  adviser  and  director  and  companion 
of  all  his  flock.    The  people  looked  up  to  him  with  affection  and  reverence,  and  he 
upon  them  with  compassion  and  tenderness.    He  was  ever  ready  to  sympathise  with 
them  in  all  their  sorrows,  enter  into  all  their  joys,  and  counsel  them  in  all  their  per. 
plezities.    Many  good  Protestsat  ministers,  who  stoutly  believe  the  Catholic  priests 
to  be  the  emissaries  of  Satan,  would  have  done  well  to  imitate  their  simple-hearted 
goodness  to  the  members  of  their  flocks.  *  *  «  • 

Commerce,  from  1818  to  1830,  made  but  a  small  progress.  •  Steamboats  com- 
menced running  the  western  waters  in  1816,  and  by  the  year  1830  there  were  ooe 
or  two  small  ones  running  on  the  Illinois  river  as  far  up  as  Peoria,  and  sometimes 
further.  The  old  keel  boat  navigation  had  been  disused  ;  but  as  yet  there  was  so 
little  trade  as  not  to  call  for  many  steamboats  to  supply  tkeir  place.  The  merchaoti 
of  the  villages,  few  in  number  at  first,  were  mere  retailers  of  dry  goods  and  groceries ; 
they  purchased  and  shipped  abroad  none  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  except  a 
few  skins,  hides  and  furs,  and  a  little  tallow  and  beeswax. 

They  were  sustained  in  this  kind  of  business  by  the  influx  of  immigrants,  whose 
money,  being  paid  out  in  the  country  for  grain,  stock  and  labor,  furnished  the  meani 
of  trade. 

The  merchant  himself  rarely  attempted  to  barter  business,  and  never  paid  cash 
for  anything  but  his  goods.  There  was  no  class  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling,  and  of  making  the  exchanges  of  the  productioof 
at  home  for  those  of  other  states  and  countries.  The  great  minority,  in  fact  nearly 
all  the  merchants,  were  mere  blood  suckers;  men  who  with  a  very  little  cspital,  a 
small  stock  of  goods,  and  with  ideas  of  business  not  broader  than  their  ribbons  nor 
deeper  than  their  colors,  sold  for  money  down,  or  on  a  credit  for  cash,  which,  when 
received  they  sent  out  of  the  country.  Since  their  time,  a  race  of  traders  and 
merchants  has  sprung  up  who  use  the  money  they  receive  for  goods  in  purehasiog  tbs 
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whMct,  corn,  beef  sod  pork  of  the  fanners;  and  ship  these  artielee  to  the  eastern 
cities.  Mather,  Lamb  k  Co.,  late  of  Chester,  in  Randolph  coanty,  but  now  of 
Bpfittgfteld,  were  the  first  to  engage  in  this  business,  and  they  were  led  to  it  by  the 
lefbaal  of  the  United  States  Bank,  at  St  Louis,  to  grant  them  the  usual  facilities  of 
tarnde.  Am  thej  could  get  no  accommodation  from  the  bank,  they  fell  upon  this 
come  to  avoid  going  to  St.  Louis  to  purchase  eastern  exchange. 

Feck's  Guide  for  Emigraots,  published  in  1831,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  matter  relating  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  agri- 
edtore  and  the  nsefal  arts  at  that  period,  as  well  as  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  climate  and  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : 

The  soil  of  the  American  bottom  is  as  rich  as  land  can  be  made,  and  that  to  the  ayer- 
ige  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  About  the  French  towns  it  has  been  cultirated  and  pro- 
dsced  com  in  succession,  without  manuring,  for  more  than  a  century  without 
fxluEBSting  its  fertilizing  powers.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  an  injudicious 
■sthod  as  has  been  pursued  by  farmers  in  this  country  renders  the  soil  more  adhe- 
■tre  or  clammy  and  exposes  it  to  bake  in  the  sun.  «  «  * 

Tbese  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States 

far  nising  stock,  particularly  horses,  cattle  and  swine.    Seventy-five  bushels  of  com 

to  the  acre  is  an  ordinary  crop.     The  roots  and  worms  of  the  soil*  the  acorns  and 

ether  fruits  from  the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  accelerate  the  growth  of  swine. 

Hones  and  catUe  find  exhaustless  supplies  of  grass  in  the  prairies,  and  pea  vines, 

Vaiklo  grass,  wild  oats  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber  for  summer  range,  and 

often  throughout  most  of  the  winter.    In  all  the  rush  bottoms  they  fatten  during  the 

severe  veather  on  rushes.    The  bottom  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  production 

ef  OBsIl  gmu  as  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  on  account  of  its  rank  growth,  and  being 

ffiofe  ssbject  to  blast  or  fall  down  before  harvest,  than  on  the  uplands.    The  upper 

psrt  ef  the  American  bottom  is  somewhat  subject  to  a  disease  in  cattle,  caUed  the 

MftAclMw,  described  under  the  head  of  diseases.  •  «  • 

Tie  following  graphical  description  is  copied  from  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine, 
ssBdnded  by  James  Hall,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  abroad  as  a  fine  writer.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  under  the  head  of  "Notes  on  Illinois,"  Vol.  I,  pp. 

"  The  most  of  the  country  which  lies  south  of  a  line  drawnfrom  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabssh  to  the  month  of  the  Kaskaskia  is  covered  with  timber.  A  very  few 
praities,  and  those  inconsiderable  in  point  and  size,  may  be  found  immediately  south 
of  this  line.  Crossing  that  line,  the  timber  is  found  to  decrease  in  quantity  and  the 
prairies  to  expand,  yet  the  latter  are  still  comparatively  small,  wholly  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  their  outlines  distinctly  marked  by  the  thick  forests  which 
snrroond  and  separate  them.  Advancing  to  the  north,  the  prairie  surface  begins  to 
predomhiate ;  the  prairies  now  become  large  and  communicate  with  each  other  like 
a  efaain  of  lakes,  by  means  of  numerous  avenues  or  vistas ;  still,  however,  the  trsv- 
elcr  is  Borrounded  by  timber,  his  eye  never  losing  sight  of  the  deep  green  outline 
throwing  out  its  capes  and  headlands,  though  he  sees  no  more  than  dense  forests  and 
Itfgstitees,  whoso  deep  shade  almost  appalled  him  in  the  south. 

Tranling  on  from  the  center  of  the  State  to  its  northern  limits  we  find  ourselves 
■snouded  by  one  vast  prairie.     In  the  country  over  which  we  have  passed,  the 
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fwmi  is  int€rtp«n«d  with  itiatt  interesting  plsins ;  Asrt,  ike  ft^Mt  is  studdsd  witti 
groTes  and  copses,  and  the  streams  fringed  with  strips  of  woodland.  The  eyesoBf 
times  wanders  OT€r  immense  plains  eoTsred  with  grass,  discorering  no  other  olj^ott 
on  wliich  to  rest,  and  finding  no  limit  to  its  rision  bmt  the  distant  horison ;  wUto, 
more  frcqnentlj,  it  wanders  from  groTO  to  grore,  and  from  one  point  of  woodhmd 
to  another,  charmed  and  refreshed  bj  an  endless  yariety  of  soenic  beantj. 

The  prairies  afford  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry  to  erery  trareler  who  ridts 
States.  That  these  rast  and  fertile  plains  should  be  totally  destitute  of  trees 
to  be  an  anoraalj  in  the  economj  of  nature.  Upon  the  mind  of  an  Amorieaa, 
especiallji  accustomed  to  see  new  lands  clothed  with  timber,  and  to  assooiaie  tiM 
idea  of  damp  and  silent  forests  with  that  of  a  new  country,  the  appearance  of  snutj 
plains  and  a  dirersified  landscape,  untenanted  by  man  and  unimproTed  bj  art,  is 
singular  and  striking.  Perhsps,  if  our  imaginations  were  divested  of  those  MSocla- 
tlons,  the  subjects  would  present  less  difficulty;  and  if  we  could  reason  absttactlj, 
it  might  be  as  easy  to  account  for  the  ezistenoe  of  a  prairie  as  a  forest" 

The  growth  of  the  bottom  lands  consists  of  black  walnut,  ash  of  sereral  specieS| 
hackberry,  elm,  (white,  red  and  slippery,)  sugar  maple,  honey-locust,  trackeys, 
catalpa,  sycamore,  cotton-wood,  pecan,  hickory,  mulberry,  seyeral  oaks,  as  otoi^ 
cup,  bur-oak,  swamp  or  water-oak,  white,  red  or  Spanish  oak ;  and  of  the  shnibbory 
are,  red-bud,  papaw,  grape-Tine,  dog-wood,  spice-bush,  hasel,  green>brier,  oto. 
Along  the  margin  of  the  streams,  the  sycamore  and  ootton-wood  often  predominato, 
and  attain  to  an  amazing  sise.    The  cotton-wood  is  of  rapid  growth — a  light,  whit* 
wood,  sometimes  used  for  rails,  shingles  and  soantlins^s;  not  lasting,  bntof  no  groat 
ralue.    Its  dry,  light  wood  is  mucli  used  in  steamboats.    It  forms  the  chief  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  drift-wood  that  floats  down  our  riTers,  and  is  frequently  conTeried  into 
planters,  snags  and  sawyers.    The  sycamore  is  the  button-wood  of  New  England ; 
is  frequently  hollow,  and  in  that  state  procured  by  the  farmers,  out  at  suitable 
lengths,  cleaned  out,  and  used  as  depositories  for  grain.    They  answer  the  purpoae 
of  large  casks.    The  sise  of  the  cavity  of  some  of  these  trees  appears  inoredible  in 
the  ears  of  a  stranger  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  West.    To  say  that  twonty  or 
thirty  men  could  be  comfortably  lodged  in  one  would  seem  a  monstrons  fietion  to  a 
New  Eoglander ;  but  to  those  accustomed  to  this  species  of  tree  on  onr  bottoms,  it 
is  nothing  maryelous. 

The  uplands  are  covered  with  various  speoies  of  oak,  among  which  is  the  post* 
oak,  a  valuable  and  lasting  timber  for  posts ;  white  oak,  black  oak  of  several  varlo- 
ties,  and  the  black-jack,  a  dwarfish,  gnarled  looking  tree,  good  for  nothing  but  fuel, 
for  which  it  is  equal  to  any  tree  we  have.  Of  hickory,  we  have  both  the  shag^bMlc 
and  smooth-bark ;  black  walnut^  in  some  parts,  white  wahrat  or  butternut,  lym^ 
(the  bass-wood  of  New  England,)  cherry,  and  many  of  the  species  produced  in  the 
bottoma  The  black  walnut  is  much  used  for  building  materials  and  cabinet  wotfc» 
and  sustains  a  fine  polish.  The  different  species  of  oaks,  walnutS|  haokberty,  and 
occasionally  hickory,  are  used  for  fencing. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  the  white  and  'yellow  poplar  prevailsL    Beginning  at 
.  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muddy  River,    •     •     •     uA 
extending  a  line  across  the  State  to  the  Little  Wabash,  leaves  the  poplar  range 
south,  interspersed  with  occasional  dumps  of  beech. 

Kear  the  Ohio,  on  the  low  creek  bottoms,  the  cypress  is  found.  Ko  poplar  exisis 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  till  you  arrive  at  or  near  Palestine ;  while  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  the  poplar  and  beeeh  predomiaato* 
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Siir  Pil«8tioey  in  CrawfoTd  ooimtj,  the  poplar  again  comm«ncei,  intermixed  with 
laaeh,  and  all  the  yarieties  of  timber,  and  extends  northward  farther  than  I  htye 
enplored.  A  apnr  of  it  pnta  into  the  interior  of  the  State  on  the  Little  Wabash, 
iboTe  MajsviUe.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  State, 
flue  ehestnat  timber  is  found.  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in  its  natural  growth,  west 
«f  the  middle  of  Indiana. 

OcoLiiona]  clumps  of  stunted  cedar  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cliiTs  that  orerhang  the 
bottoas,  but  no  pine,  unless  it  exists  in  the  wild  regions  of  Lake  Michigan. 

7lBd>er  n«t  only  grows  much  more  rapidlj  in  this  country  than  in  the  Northern 
lltta,  but  it  decays  sooner  when  put  in  buildings,  fences,  or  in  any  way  exposed  to 
Ite  weather.  It  is  more  porous,  and  will  shrink  or  expand  as  the  weather  is  wet  or 
di7,  to  a  m.  ch  greater  extent  than  the  timber  of  New  England.  This  may  be  owing 
fiitly  to  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  unquestionably  owing  in  part  to  the  quality  of 
tke  timber.  I  have  brought  two  wagons,  or  carriages,  to  this  country,  which  were 
Bade  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  they  have  lasted  much  longer  than  those  made  from 
te  timber  of  Illinois.  Our  fences  require  to  be  new  laid,  and  one-third  of  the  rails 
pwnded  anew,  in  a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  years.  A  shingled  roof  requires 
it|laeing  in  about  twelye  years.  This,  howeyer,  may  not  be  a  fair  estimate,  because 
'■Mtof  our  timber  is  prepared  hastily,  and  in  a  green  state.  Doubtless  with  proper 
CBC  In  the  seasoning  and  in  the  preservation  it  would  last  much  longer. 

Tisber  is  ordinarily  required  for  four  purposes:   fencing,  building,  fuel,  and 

wdaaieal  operations.    I  have  already  shown  that  rails  are  almost  the  only  article 

and  for  fencing.    In  making  a  plantation  in  this  mode  requires  a  great  waste  of 

taber.   Kor  will  a  man,  with  a  moderate  capital,  and  with  the  burden  of  a  con- 

■tutly  iaereasing  family,  stop  to  make  experiments.    He  must  have  fields  inclosed, 

udtibi  the  quickest  and  cheapest  method,  by  cutting  down  the  most  convenient 

tioher  isd  making  rails.    Ditching  has  been  attempted  in  but  a  few  instances,  and 

witbovt  neeesa.    In  the  dry  season,  the  turf  withers  on  the  embankment,  the  dry 

etrth  enosbles  down,  and  the  ditch  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  inroads  of  cattle, 

boneiaad  swine,  and  these  must  run  in  droves  over  the  prairies. 

Soae  ktble  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  a  live  hedge  of  crab-apple, 
ttd  of  luney  locust,  without  success.  So  long  as  such  extensive  portions  of  the 
eamtry  He  uncultivated  and  waste,  as  a  great  common  field  for  cattle,  horses,  swine 
aid  iQ  other  stock,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  produce  a  hedge  that  will  be  Imper- 
Tioiu  to  these  animals.  The  white  thorn  has  not  yet  been  tried,  within  my  know- 
It^  It  may  succeed,  especially  if  set  within  an  indosure  for  a  few  years,  till  its 
grevth  is  matured. 

A  fum  is  to  be  inclosed,  within  a  few  miles  from  my  residence,  with  plank,  or,  as 
aKev  E&glander  would  say,  hoards^  sawed  at  the  mill,  the  cost  of  which  will  not 
ttcsed  Beventy-five  cents  per  rod.  But  a  great  saving  in  fencing  is  made  by  making 
^e  fields,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  I  have  no  doubt  but  time 
tUI  bring  forth  substitutes  for  fencing,  and  which  will  be  a  great  saving  of  timber. 
The  first  buildings  put  up  are  of  logs,  slightly  hewn  on  two  sides,  and  the  corners 
Botched  together.  The  roof  is  made  of  clapboards,  split  like  staves,  four  feet  in 
^Qfith,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  width.  Two  layers  of  these  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
wver  the  cracks,  and  on  the  whole  are  laid  heavy  poles  to  bind  down  and  hold  the 
root  This  description  of  building  Is  called  a  *'  cabin.**  These  are  made  single,  or 
doable  with  a  space  between,  at  cording  to  the  enterprise^  force,  or  taste  of  the 
otair, 
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Around  it  are  nauallj  pat  up  a  meat  or  imoke-houe,  a  kitchen  or  oook-houM,  a 
stable  and  corn-crib,  and  perhaps  a  spring-house  to  keep  milk  cool  in  summer — all 
built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dwelling.  Floors  are  usually  made  of  timber  split 
into  slabs,  called  '*  puncheons,**  with  the  upper  surface  hewn  leyel. 

The  next  step  in  advance  for  a  dwelling  is  a  %r  houte.  This  is  made  of  logs  hewn 
on  two  sides  to  an  equal  thickness,  the  ends  notched  together,  apertures  cut  through 
for  doors  and  windows,  a  framed  and  shingled  roof,  and  a  brick  or  stone  chimnej. 
The  chimney  of  the  cabin  is  inyariably  built  of  sticks  of  wood— the  largest  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  smallest  at  the  top,  and  laid  up  with  a  supply  of  mud  or  clay  mor- 
tar. The  interstices  between  the  logs  of  both  the  cabin  and  log  house  are  chinked 
with  strips  of  wood,  and  daubed  with  the  same  species  of  mortar,  both  outside  and 
in,  unless  the  convenience  of  lime  is  added.  «  «  «  • 

Sink-holes  are  circular  depressions  in  the  surface,  reeembliug  a  basin  or  a  bowl. 
I  have  seen  them  of  various  sizes,  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep,  with  steep  acclivities, 
and  from  ten  to  fifty  yards  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  usually 
are  found  near  the  blufis,  and  in  most  cases  contain  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  for  the 
water  received  by  the  rains  to  descend  into  the  earth,  and  find  a  subterraneous 
passage  among  the  rocks  below.  Trees  and  grasses  are  found  growing  within  these 
cavities. 

In  all  countries  where  the  sub-stratum  is  of  secondary  limestone,  caverns  and 
subterranean  passages  exist.  By  the  action  of  the  water,  the  soil  above  these  pass- 
ages becomes  loosened,  and  is  gradually  undermined  till  a  wnhvng  of  the  surface 
takes  place.  I  have  seen  these  sink-holes  in  all  stages  of  existence,  from  that 
where  the  earth  had  just  fallen  in,  to  those  which  were  partially  filled  up  by  the 
annual  deposits,  and  sustaining  large  trees  on  the  bottom  and  sides.        *        * 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  stone  coal  abounds  in  Illinois.  It  may  be  seen 
frequently  in  the  ravines  and  gulleys,  and  in  the  points  of  bluffs,  Exhaustlcss  beds 
of  this  article  exist  in  the  bluffs  of  St  Clair  county,  borderiug  on  the  American 
bottom,  of  which  large  quantities  are  transported  to  St.  Louis  for  fueL  It  sells  in 
St.  Louis  from  ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
large  ox-wagons  are  employed  most  of  the  year  in  hauliDg  it  to  market,  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  across  the  American  bottom. 

There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  but  what  can  furnish  coal  in  reasonable 
quantities.  Large  beds  are  said  to  exist  near  the  junction  of  Fox  River  with  the 
Illinois,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids  of  the  latter.  #  #  » 

In  most  parts  of  the  State,  grape-vines  indigenous  to  the  country  are  abundant, 
which  yield  grapes  which  might  advantageously  be  made  into  excellent  wine.  For- 
eign vines  are  susceptible  of  easy  cultivation.  These  are  cultivated  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  at  Yevay,  Switzerland  county,  Indiana,  and  at  New  Harmony,  on  the 
Wabash. 

The  indigenous  vines  are  prolific,  and  produce  excellent  fruit.  They  are  found  in 
every  variety  of  soil :  interwoven  in  every  thicket  in  the  prairies  and  barrens,  and 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  very  highest  trees  on  the  bottoms. 

The  French  in  early  times  made  so  much  wine  as  to  export  some  to  France ;  upon 
which,  the  proper  authorities  prohibited  the  introduction  of  wine  from  Illinois,  lest 
it  might  injure  the  sale  of  that  staple  article  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  not  the  docu- 
ments at  hand  that  will  attest  this  fact,  but  of  its  truth  there  is  nt  doubt ;  and  I 
think  the  act  was  passed  by  the  board  of  trade  in  1774.  * 
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At  editor  of  the  lUlnoifl  Magaxine  remarks:  '^We  know  one  gentlemaii  who 
■ide  twenty-eeren  barreli  of  wine  in  a  eingle  eeaaon,  fh)m  the  grapes  gathered 
ifth  b«t  Hitlo  labor  in  hU  immediate  neighborhood." 

I  liaTe  fireqnently  drank  of  this  domestic  beverage.  Almost  anj  familj,  if  they 
dbooie,  ean  n^ake  a  barrel  or  two  for  their  use. 

fht  wild  plnm  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  State ;  bnt  in  most  instances  the 
ftiit  is  too  aonr  for  use,  unless  for  preserres. 

Grab  apples  are  equally  prolific,  and  make  fine  preserves,  with  about  double  their 
Wkof  gagar.  Wild  cherries  are  equally  productive.  The  persimmon  is  a  delicious 
ftut,  after  the  frost  has  destroyed  its  astringent  properties  The  black  mulberry 
|Nvi  in  most  parts,  and  is  used  for  the  feeding  of  silk-worms  with  success.  They 
ifpear  to  thrive  and  spin  as  well  as  on  the  Italian  mulberry.  The  gooseberry, 
•tewberry  and  blackberry  grow  wild,  and  in  great  profusion.  Of  our  nuts,  the 
Ui&orj,  black  walnut  and  pecan  deserve  notice.  The  last  is  an  oblong,  thin-shelled, 
Udoaa  nut,  that  grows  on  a  large  tree,  a  species  of  hickory.  (The  Oarya  dwrn- 
/naiof  NutUll.) 

^  ptpaw  grows  in  the  bottoms,  and  rich,  timbered  uplands,  and  produces  a 
hrge,  pulpy  and  delicious  fruit 

Of  domestic  fruits,  the  apple  and  peach  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Pears  are  tolera- 
tiy  plratj  in  the  French  settlements,  and  quinces  are  cultivated  with  success  by 
■me  AmericanB.  Apples  are  easily  cultivated,  and  are  very  productive.  I  have 
NCB  ft  tree  in  Missouri,  which  bore  apples  the  third  year  ftom  the  seed.  Vany 
virietiies  of  fine  flavor,  and  grow  to  a  large  size.  I  have  measured  apples,  the 
giovih  of  St  Glair  county,  that  exceeded  thirteen  inches  in  circumference. 

Sone  of  the  early  American  settlers  provide^  orchards.    They  now  reap  the, 
liruiia^   But  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  frontiers  are  content 
vithoot  tiua  indispensable  article  in  the  comforts  of  a  Yankee  farmer. 

Cider  is  Bude  in  small  quantities  in  the  old  settlements.  In  a  few  years,  a  supply 
of  this  bever^  can  be  obtained  in  most  parts  of  Illinois.  Peach  trees  grow  with 
great  npiditj,  and  decay  proportionably  soon.  From  ten  to  fifteen  years  may  be 
eonadtred  the  life  of  this  tree.  Our  peaches  are  delicious,  but  they  sometimes 
fail,  by  being  destroyed  in  the  germ  by  winter  frosts.  The  bud  swells  prematurely, 
hi  tbe  severity  of  the  past  winter,  most  of  the  young  buds,  and  in  some  instances 
the  limbs  of  the  tree,  have  been  destroyed. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  made  in  the  spring  of  1880,  which  will  give  some 
&a  of  the  forwardness  of  our  seasons : 
April  1.    Peach  trees  in  bloom. 
*^     1    Asparagus  fit  for  the  table. 
**      8.    Peas,  beans  and  onions  planted. 
^'      6.    Heart's-ease  and  violets  in  bloom. 

7.    Beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  other  roots  planted. 
10.    Spring  had  completely  opened,  and  the  prairies  were  green.    Goose- 
berry and  currant  bushes  in  bloom. 
'*    15.    Cabbage  plants  transplanted. 
'  *    18.    Lilac  and  strawberries  in  bloom. 
'  *    19.    A  great  variety  of  wild  flowers  in  fiill  bloom. 
'  *    M.    Neirly  all  our  garden  seeds  had  been  planted. 

*  *    26.   Raspberries  in  bloom. 

*  *    27.   Lettuce,  radishes  and  pepper-grass  fit  for  use. 
**    SO.   Boflei  and  honey-suckles  im  full  bloom. 
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▲  gentleman  of  JaeksonTlUe,  whose  Teraeity  may  be  depended  upon,  infonned 
ui  that  he  saw  a  cabbage,  which  was  raised  on  the  farm  of  Major  Simms,  Dimmond 
Grove,  that  measured  thirteen  feet  and  three  inches  in  circumference.  A  cabbage 
head  three  feet  in  diameter,  or  nine  feet  in  circumference,  is  no  novelty  in  this  soiL 
Beets  often  grow  to  the  size  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  circumference. 

The  eultivtUed  vtgslable  producUont  in  the  field  are  maize  or  Indian  com,  wheat,  oati, 
barley,  buckwheat,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  rye  for  horse  feed  and 
distilleries,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  every  other  production  conmioxi  to  the 
middle  States. 

Maize  is  the  staple  production.  No  farmer  can  live  without  it,  and  thotumida 
raise  little  else.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated.  Its 
average  yield  is  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have  oftentimes  seen  it  produce 
seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  a  few  instances  exceed  one  hundred. 

Wheat  produces  a  good  and  sure  crop,  especially  in  Morgan,  Sangamon  and  other 
counties  north.  I  have  weighed  the  growth  of  St.  Clair  county  repeatedly,  and  its 
average  weight  per  bushel  exceeded  sixty  pounds. 

A  gentleman  of  this  county  harvested  a  field  of  thirty  acres  in  1820.  He  gave  a 
friend  one  measured  acre,  which  he  reaped,  threshed  it  out  on  the  ground  (a  uaaal 
mode),  and  cleaned  up  thirty-five  bushels  and  eight  quarts.  Some,  of  course,  wu 
wasted.  I  purchased  my  wheat,  in  1821,  of  this  farmer,  from  the  same  field,  and 
weighed  several  bushels,  which  averaged  sixty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel . 

A  gentleman,  and  a  large  wheat  grower,  emigrated  from  the  interior  of  Kew  York 
the  same  season,  with  whom  I  had  several  disputes  about  the  quality  of  Illinois 
wheat ;  he  constantly  afi^ming  it  could  never  equal  the  wheat  of  the  lake  country 
of  New  York.  I  took  him  to  a  yard  in  the  vicinity,  where  were  twelve  or  fifteen  large 
stacks  of  wheat.  He  pulled  out  a  number  of  handfuls  from  different  stacks,  examined 
them  carefully,  and  his  opinion  yielded  in  a  moment  Flour  from  the  Illinois  river 
and  from  theBoon^s  lick  country,  in  Missouri,  now  hss  preference  in  the  New  Orleans 
market,  before  Ohio  and  Kentucky  fiour.  A  commission  house  in  St  Louis  showed 
me  letters  from  New  Orleans  substantiating  that  fact 

A  very  common,  but  bad  practice  among  our  farmers,  is  to  sow  wheat  in  the  corn- 
fields, amongst  the  standing  corn,  in  September,  and  plow  it  in  by  running  a  few 
furrows  between  the  roots.  The  dry  stalks  are  cut  down  in  the  spring  and  left  on 
the  ground.  Even  by  this  imperfect  and  slovenly  mode,  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  th^acre  are  produced.  But  where  the  ground  is  duly  prepared  by  fal- 
lowing, and  the  seed  put  in  at  the  proper  time,  a  good  wheat  crop,  averaging  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  rarely  fails.  The  ordinary  price  of  wheat 
is  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  is  rather  on  the  rise.  Flouring  mills  b^gin  to  be 
erected,  which  will  create  a  demand  for  this  article,  and  if  the  price  of  flour  abroad 
should  advance,  wheat  in  Illinois  will  rise  in  proportion.  Considering  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  land,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  crop  of 
wheat  is  cultivated,  compared  with  the  grain-growing  States  of  the  north,  wheat  is 
a  profitable  article  for  the  Illinois  farmer  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Harvest  ordi- 
narily commences  the  last  week  in  June,  and  is  finished  about  the  fourth  of  July. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  brings  the  grain  to  itsgreatest  perfection,  while  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  protects  it  from  those  injuries  which  are  produced  by  moisture. 

Few  of  our  farmers  have  barns  or  threshing  fioors ;  the  grain  is  put  up  in  stacks, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  trod  out  with  horses  on  the  ground,  with  considerable 
loss  and  injury ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages— which  time  and  indostiy 
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«iO«fcnoBi6-4h«  flour  of  nHnois  ind  MiMOitri  ii  ■sporiorto  thftiof  othor  wertem 
filataf,  when  properlj  maufaeiiired. 

Mam  or  Oorm.  I  hftye  already  hinted  that  this  species  of  grain  is  the  staple  of 
tbe  ctmatij.  An  industrious  man  and  one  hone  will  cnltlTate  twenty  acres  in  a 
Ktsott.  The  product  may  be  estimated,  on  an  aTcrage,  at  one  thousand  bushels. 
Ihe  coltiTatioB  and  harresting  of  this  crop,  after  deducting  bad  weather,  and  other 
hmdrsocee,  will  occupy  about  four  months.  Com  often  sells  in  the  field,  after 
githering,  in  the  fall  at  tweWe  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  in  the  eara— three  half 
Mbels  of  eare  heaped,  equals  one  bushel  of  shelled  com.  The  yalue  of  the  crop, 
tiisB,  belbre  it  is  cribbed,  is  $125. 

One  shilling  per  bushel.  New  England  currency,  is  a  common  price  after  being 
itncd  in  the  crib.    In  St.  Louis,  it  rarely  sells  for  less  than  twenty-fiTc  cents. 

The  method  of  raising  a  crop  of  corn,  after  the  prairie  sward  is  broken  up,  and 
eailiTated  a  season  or  two,  is  extremely  simple  and  cheap.  It  is  a  bad  practice  but 
t  eoamon  one,  to  grow  com  on  the  same  ground  for  years  in  succession. 

la  producing  a  crop  of  com,  the  dry  stalks  are  chopped  down  in  the  spring  with 

a  Iwe,  collected  in  heaps  with  a  horse  rake,  and  burned.     A  much  better  practice 

is  to  let  them  rot  in  the  soil,  and  unless  very  large,  they  do  not  impede  the  plough. 

tbe  ground  is  then  plowed  up  smooth  usually  with  two  horses ;  but  if  light,  one 

berse  will  often  do  this  plowing.    Good  managers  then  harrow  the  ground,  but 

tfaoQisnds  do  not.    The  next  process  is  to  '*  list**  it ;   that  is,  to  strike  straight  tat' 

ravB  through  the  field,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  a  rod,  and  cross  these  at  right 

ngiei.   Tliis  is  usually  done  with  a  single  horse  and  a  light  plow.    The  com  is  then 

drefpedwith  the  hand  in  the  intersection  of  the  furrows,  fire  or  six  grains  in  each 

^  and  corered  with  the  hoe— sometimes  with  the  plow,  by  passing  a  light  farrow 

•nr  it   Soon  as  the  com  is  ef  a  suitable  bight,  the  horse  and  plow  must  be  in  the 

fteld  It  ID  early  hour  in  the  morning.     An  industrious  farmer  sees  the  sun  rise  in 

Msoonfidd. 

Hub  it  BOW  the  most  busy  season  of  the  whole  year  for  the  farmer.     Then  comes 
tbs  **tiigof  war"  between  industry  and  the  weeds.     The  astonishing  rapidity  with 
vfcldi  erery  species  of  Tcgetation  puts  forward  at  this  season  and  in  this  climate, 
■skis  it  indispensable  for  the  farmer  to  be  actlTC,    Even  the  class  of  frontier  men 
viio  ipeod  one-half  of  the  year  in  indolence  er  ir  hunting  excursions,  will  not  neg- 
lect the  corn-field.     I  haye  repeatedly  obsenred  that  the  corn-fields  of  our  plodding 
Tankees,  before  they  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  habits, 
look  worse  for  weeds  than  those  of  the  otherwise  careless  backwoodsman.     After 
the  coin  Is  planted,  the  hoe  is  thrown  aside,  unless  casually  used  to  chop  down  a  few 
Urge  weeds  in  the  hills,  and  the  whole  process  of  cultiyation  is  conducted  by  the 
plow.    The  unphilosophical  notion  of  a  New  England  farmer  in  MUinff  com,  is  un- 
known here ;  and  it  is  a  yery  useless  expedient  anywhere.  Nature  has  so  organised  the 
com  stalk  that  it  will  grow  out  a  set  (^  roots,  two  or  three  inches  aboye  the  ground, 
which  strike  the  earth  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  stalk,  and  serye  as  supporters. 
Baisiog  a  hill  round  the  plant  does  a  positlye  injury  by  preyenting  these  shoots. 
Com  ordinarily  requires  three  plowings,  the  last  of  which  is  usually  performed  after 
wheat  haryest,  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of  July.    In  luxurious  fields  it  is  necessary 
for  the  process  of  suckcring  to  be  performed.     The  sprouts  that  start  out  near  the 
roots  of  the  plant  are  pulled  off,  and  the  smaller  stalks  from  the  hill  thinned  out,  so 
Bs  to  leaye  only  four  healthy  stalks.     To  use  the  phrase  of  the  country,  the  com  is 
then  "  laid  by,**  and  the  leisure  and  lasy  season  of  the  farmer  commences. 
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About  the  middle  of  S^tember,  the  ooiii*fleld8  Are  agaiii  entered  to  gather  the 
"  blades'' — the  leaves — which  are  stripped  from  the  stalks  b^ow  the  ean,  properly 
dried,  boand  in  bandies,  and  saved  for  fodder.  This  is  the  common,  rongh  food,  in 
addition  to  conii  given  to  horses,  calves,  etc.  The  stalks  are  sometimes  topped  asd 
saved. 

Com  is  frequently  planted  late  in  June,  and  even  the  first  week  in  July,  and  eat 
up  before  frost  for  winter  food  for  cattle ;  and  it  furnishes  a  cheap  and  nutritioiis 
diet  for  stock.    The  husks  are  appropriated  to  a  similar  purpose. 

In  breaking  up  prairie  after  the  grass  starts  in  the  spring,  which  is  the  best  time 
to  subdue  the  tough  sward,  corn  is  sometimes  dropped  in  ereiy  fourth  furrow,  or 
planted  in  the  newlj  turned  up  soil,  by  striking  an  axe  Into  the  sod  and  dropping 
the  grain,  where  it  is  left  to  grow  spontaneously.  Sometimes  large  quantities  of 
fodder  are  thus  obtained. 

Eemp  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  as  it  is  in  Missouri, 
It  has  not  beea«xten8ively  cultivated,  but  whenever  tried  is  found  very  produotive, 
and  of  an  excellent  quality.    It  might  be  made  a  staple  of  the  country. 

jTbftoMO,  though  a  filthy  and  noxious  weed  which  no  human  being  ought  erer  to 
use,  can  be  produced  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the  first  quality,  in  Illinois. 

From  the'  county  of  Wayne  a  good  many  hogsheads  have  been  annually  exported, 
for  some  years  past,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  raised  to  some  extent  throughout  the  southern  counties.  A  few 
hogsheads,  which  were  sent  from  Randolph  county  to  New  Orleans,  some  years  since, 
WBS  pronounced  by  the  inspector  to  be  the  best  ever  brought  to  that  market.  We 
could  not  adduce  a  stronger  proof  than  this  in  favor  of  our  soil  and  climate.  Tbe 
tobacco  plant,  although  coarse  in  its  appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  in  tbe 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  thrives  only  in  a  rich,  light  and  warm  soil.  It  requires  to  be 
planted  early  in  the  spring,  and  gathered  late  in  autumn. 

Cotton,  for  many  years,  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  this  State  for  domestic 
use,  and  some  for  exportation.  Two  or  three  spinning  factories  a^e  in  operation, 
and  produce  cotton  yam  from  the  growth  of  the  country  with  promising  success. 

Jflax  is  produced,  and  of  a  tolerable  quality,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  northern 
States.    It  is  said  to  be  productive  and  good  in  the  northern  counties. 

Barley  is  raised  in  St.  Glair  county  for  the  St.  Louis  breweries.  It  yields  well,  is 
a  sure  crop,  and  sells  in  St  Louis  from  thirty-seven  and  a  half  to  fifty  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  Falma  CfhrtsH,  or  castor  oil  bean,  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Hadison,  Randolph  and  other  counties,  and  large  quantities  of  oil  are  expressed  and 
sent  abroad.  About  twelve  thousand  gallons  will  be  made  in  Ed  wards  ville  the 
present  season.  The  bean  is  a  more  profitable  crop  to  the  farmer  than  com,  finds  a 
ready  market,  and  sells  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

Sweei  potatoes  are  a  delicious  root  and  yield  abundantly,  especially  on  the  American 
bottom,  and  rich,  sandy  prairies. 

But  little  has  been  done  to  introduce  cultivated  grasses.  The  prairie  grass  looks 
coarse  and  unsavory,  and  yet  our  horses  and  cattle  will  leave  the  best  timothy  for 
it.  It  is  already  known  to  the  reader  that  this  grass  disappears  when  the  settlements 
extend  round  a  prairie,  and  the  cattle  eat  oiF  the  young  growth  in  the  spring.  Con- 
sequently, in  a  few  years  the  natural  grass  no  longer  exists.  This,  however,  can  be 
preserved  by  fencing  in  a  tract  of  fresh  prairie  and  mowing  it  regularly  every  season, 
or  burning  it  over  in  the  fall    In  this  way  excellent  meadows  oan  be  kept  forever. 
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U  k  Ao^t  b7  somo  tfiAt  ib«  M#d  might  be  gathered  in  the  fall,  sowa  en  land  that 
kd  been  kept  free  fipom  weeds,  and  by  tbeae  means  meadows  of  the  natnral  grass  of 
tke  eonntiy  might  be  formed. 

^Boothj  gnsB  begins  to  be  cultiyated  with  saccess.  For  the  first  three  or  fonr 
yetrs  of  mj  lesideace  in  this  country,  it  was  doubtful  whether  cloTer,  timothy  or 
nj  oUier  cultiyated  grasses  could  be  made  profitable  for  meadows  in  this  rich  soil 
lad  diy  climate.  I  obserred  that,  in  attempts  to  make  meadows,  the  weeds  soon 
OTemm  the  grass.  Bat  this  notion  was  entirely  incorrect.  To  produce  timothy 
with  fiseeeaa,  the  ground  must  be  well  cultivated  in  the  summer,  either  by  an  early 
en^  or  by  fallowing,  and  the  seed  sown  about  the  20th  of  September  at  the  rate  of 
Ibi  w  hKhe  quartt  of  clean  ued  to  the  oere,  and  lightly  brushed  in.  If  the  season  is 
aiBj  way  favorable,  it  will  get  a  rapid  start  before  winter.  By  the  last  week  in 
JiM,  it  wHl  produce  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  the  finest  of  hay. 
hUten  requires  an  annual  dressing  of  stable  manure,  and  occasionally  the  turf  may 
be  Krttched  with  a  harrow,  to  preyent  the  roots  from  binding  too  hard.  By  this 
procesB  timothy  meadows  may  be  made  and  preseryed.  1  here  are  meadows  in  St. 
Chir  oonnty  which  haye  yielded  heayy  crops  of  hay  in  succession  for  seyen  years, 
ttd  bid  fair  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Cattle,  and  especially  horses,  should  never  be  permitted  to  run  in  meadows  in 
QGboU.  The  fall  grass  may  be  cropped  down  by  calves  and  colts.  There  is  but 
lUtlenore  labor  required  to  produce  a  crop  of  timothy  than  a  crop  of  oats  and  as 
tbere  isnot  a  stone  or  a  pebble  to  interrupt,  the  soil  may  be  turned  up  every  third 
ttii»rth  jear  for  com,  and  afterwards  laid  down  to  grass  again. 

A  ipedes  of  blue  grass  is  cultivated  by  some  farmers  for  pastures.  If  well  set 
ndaot  eaten  down  in  summer,  blue  grtas  pastures  may  be  kept  fresh  and  green 
^ltt«inantamn  or  even  in  the  winter.  The  English  spire  grass  has  been  onlti- 
TitedvithBaccess  in  the  Wabash  country. 

Ofthetiefoil  or  clover,  there  is  but  little  cultivated.  A  prejudice  exists  sgainst 
it,  tt  itiikaagined  to  injure  horses  by  affecting  the  glands  of  the  mouth  and  causing 
tbem  to  iltTer.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  and  may  be  cut  for  hay  early  in  June.  The 
Tiute  ebrer  comes  in  naturally  where  the  ground  has  been  cultivated  and  thrown 
^,  or  aioo^  the  sides  of  old  roads  and  paths. 

3^/bUowing  outline  of  Gallatin  saline  and  works  has  been  politely  fHimished  by 
^  Leonard  White,  clerk  of  the  county : 

^re  are  nine  furnaces  containing  on  an  average,  sixty  kettles  each,  holding 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  gallons,  and  which  make  upwards  of  three  thousand  bushels 
per  veek,  averaging  about  180,000  bushels  per  annum,  after  deducting  lost  time. 
^  vorb  are  carried  on  by  Messrs.  B.  White,  J.  Davis,  John  Orenshaw,  W.  Weed 
ud  C.  Gaard.  Salt  sells  at  the  works  from  thirty-seven  and  a  half  to  fifty  cents  per 
^^l  A  bushel  of  salt  is  fifty  pounds.  About  one-half  of  the  salt  manufactured 
^  is  exchanged  for  corn,  com  meal,  flour,  beef,  pork,  potatoes,  onions  and  every 
•rtiele  that  can  be  raised  in  the  country.  The  usual  rates  of  exchange  are  two 
Mels  of  com  for  one  of  salt,  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn  meal  for  one  of  salt. 
foar  bofihels  of  salt  are  given  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  six  bushels  for  one 
hudred  pounds  of  pork,  four  bushels  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  and  the  same 
hi  proportion  for  other  articles  of  produce.  Thus  the  farmers  are  supplied  with 
lilt  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  find  a  market  for  all  their  products  at  home. 

As  to  the  salt  works  at  this  place  (Brownsville),  there  is  one  furnace  with  fifty- 
Its  ketUet,  that  boil  thirty^flve  gallons  each,  and  which  make  one  hundred  bushels 
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of  fait  per  week.  In  the  present  situation  of  the  works,  it  takes  three  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water  to  make  one  boshel  of  salt.  This  is  owing  to  the  well  being  tnbed, 
and  the  f^esh  water  not  being  excladed,  which  will  be  efTected  during  the  present 
year.  The  well  is  two  hundred  and  three  feet  deep,  and  the  fountain  in  so  etrong 
that  it  gashes  six  feet  abore  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
run  five  furnaces.  Salt  water  can  be  had  in  many  places  in  this  county,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  much  better  water  can  be  had  by  boring  deeper,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  William  H.  Nielson  has  commenced  boring  for  salt  water  one  mile  below 
Brownsville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Muddy  riTer,  and  has  gotten  down  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet,  at  which  distance  he  has  plenty  of  water,  fully  ae  etrong  as 
mine.  He  intends  boring  three  hundred  feet  deep,  unless  he  gets  water  safficiently 
strong  at  a  less  distance.  He  will  erect  this  summer  two  furnaces  of  the  following 
description  :  Two  pans  of  twenty  feet  in  length  and  five  feet  in  width,  which  will 
hold  about  twelve  hundred  gallons  of  water,  and  thirty  kettles  in  each  furnace  of 
sixty  gallons,  all  of  which,  together  with  copper  tubes  for  the  well,  and  sundry 
other  articles  necessary  for  the  furnaces  have  arrived  at  the  place.  The  salt  made 
here  is  superior  to  that  made  at  the  Ohio  saline,  near  Shawnee  town,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  will  be  large  quantities  made  in  a  few  years.  Mr.  Nielson  has  opened 
a  very  extensive  coal  bank  about  four  miles  above  Brownsville.  The  mine  is  inex- 
haustible, as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tcied,  and  the  coal  equal  to  that  at 
Pittsburg  in  quality. 

He  is  preparing  to  send  olT  ten  boats  loaded  with  coal  this  season,  and  contem- 
plates sending  sixty  boats  next  season.  Mr.  kelson's  coal  bank  is  immediately  in 
the  banks  of  the  Big  Muddy  river,  and  is  so  convenient  that  the  coal  can  be  thrown 
from  the  bank  into  the  boats.  There  are  a  number  of  beds  of  coal  in  this  county, 
and  equally  good. 

OoMi^r  aU, — ^Oonsiderable  quantities  of  this  article  are  manufactured  in  Illinois. 
There  is  one  castor  oil  press  in  Edwards  county,  three  in  Randolph  county,  and  two 
at  Edwardsville,  in  Madison  county. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  at  Edwardsville  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
Adams,  in  1826 ;  in  which  season  he  made  five  hundred  gallons,  which  sold  at  the 
rate  of  |2  60  per  gallon.  In  1826,  he  made  eight  hundred  gallons,  at  the  price  of 
|1  60;  in  1827,  one  thousand  gallons,  at  |1  26 ;  in  1828,  eighteen  hundred  gallons, 
which  sold  for  $1  00 ;  in  1829,  he  made  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  gallons,  at 
the  price  of  |1  12^ ;  in  1880,  two  presses  were  started  and  made  ten  thousand  gal- 
lons, from  76  to  87  cents  per  gallon.  The  present  season  he  will  make  about 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  gallons,  and  the  wholesale  priee  is  about  seventy-five 

cents. 
One  bushel  of  the  ca^or  bean  or  palma  ckriiti  will  yield  about  seven  quarts  and 

ahalf  pint  of  oil. 

The  beans  are  cleaned  and  well  dried  or  heated  in  a  furnace,  put  in  a  cylinder, 
and  the  screw,  which  is  an  immense  one  of  wood,  forces  down  a  follower  with  great 
power.  The  screw  is  turned  by  a  horse  and  a  large  lever,  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  a  cider  mill,  in  New  England  called  a  nut  mill. 

Beans  are  purchased  f^om  the  farmers  for  seventy-five  oents  per  bushel. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


3J)  the  HonoraMe  the  Legialatv/re  of  the  State  of  lUinoia  : 

The  recurrence  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  reminds 
nfi,  as  Trustees  of  one  of  the  noble  charities  of  one  of  the 
foremost  states  in  the  Union  in  population,  wealth,  enter- 
prise and  living,  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  woes  of  others, 
that  a  report  is  due  from  us  of  the  manner  ot  our  discharge 
of  tiie  trust  devolved  upon  us  by  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
Utme. 

We  feel  the  importance  of  our  position  as  Trustees  of  so 
noble  a  charity  as  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  We  are  thankful  that  our  State,  through 
the  Legislature,  has  been  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  this 
Ingtitation  in  past  years,  therefore  we  suggest  that  we  per- 
oeiye  more  and  more  the  necessity  for  a  faithftil  and 
thorough  discharge  of  the  duty  as  Trustees  of  this  School. 

The  high  position  and  character  of  our  State  amongst 
her  sister  states,  demanded  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
requires  more  yet  to  be  done  to  keep  the  character  of  our 
State  good  before  our  own  people  and  before  civilized  soci- 
ety, as  well  as  to  advance  the  interests,  educational,  moral, 
flodal  and  Christian,  of  the  pupils  of  this  Institution. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  fault-finders,  but  as  ser- 
vants, discharging,  during  many  years,  so  sacred  a  trust  as 
we  do,  without  any  pecuniary  return,  hoping  for  and  feel- 
ing ow  reiywrd  t9  b«  »  bappjr  conswousn^w  of  »  Jwdable 
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desire  to  emulate  all  the  good  that  has  been  effected  in 
educating  the  blind,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  the  pupils  as  members  of  society.  In  view  of 
this,  we  remark  that  we  have  found  the  allowance  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Institution,  too  limited  an  amount.  We  had 
asked  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  but 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  was  given  by  the  last 
Legislature.  We  had  also  presented,  and  again  present, 
the  statement  that  the  Institution  requires  enlarging,  in 
order  to  realize  the  full  advantage  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem to  the  pupils.  Although  we  seem  to  have  air  our 
departments  in  reasonable  working  order,  yet  experience 
enables  us  to  state  that  we  are  too  circumscribed  in  space 
within  the  buildings  of  the  Institution.  Owing  to  this 
fact,  the  music-teachers  occupy  rooms  too  near  other  teach- 
ers and  other  classes,  as  well  as  rooms  used  for  music  are 
also  used,  at  intervals,  for  other  educational  purposes,  and 
music-teachers  have  been  constrained  to  give  lessons  in  an 
obscure  room  in  the  basement,  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Lest 
all  the  Legislature  may  not  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  we 
state  here  that  music  enters  largely  into  and  is  a  leading 
part  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  all  institutions  for 
their  instruction.  Music  is  indispensable  in  the  training 
of  the  blind ;  it  is  a  pastime ;  it  enlivens  life  to  them ;  it  is 
social ;  it  forms  a  link  with  the  world  around  the  blind,  and 
if  high  culture  can  be  given  in  music,  the  pupil  goes  out 
into  the  world  a  meritorious,  useful  member  of  society, 
with,  oftti'mes,  a  profession  that  will  yield  a  livelihood. 
The  pursuit  of  this  musical  education  requires  ample  time, 
fine  instruments,  good  teachers  and  proper  rooms. 

We  have  had  excellent  music-teachers,  but  are  sadly  de- 
ficient in  the  quality  of  pianos  and  in  the  rooms  essential 
as  music-rooms. 
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The  Institution  requires  more  sleeping  apartments — ^it 
also  wants  a  sufficient  set  of  rooms  for  an  hospital,  in  the 
event  of  sickness.  Should  disease  arise  which  required 
ifiolation.of  the  sick,  it  cannot  now  be  done  in  the. main 
building  or  in  any  suitable  rooms  upon  the  premises.  We 
have  used,  in  cases  of  sickness,  for  male  pupils,  a  room 
attached  to  the  laundry  in  an  out-building;  this  is  too 
small,  and  is  inconvenient  for  the  officers  to  oversee.  The 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  this  Institution  is 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  great  growth  of  the 
population. of  our  State.  This  must  continue,  and  it  has 
been  felt  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  obliging  us  to 
fimit  the  time  of  residence  of  pupils  in  the  Institution,  and 
ik)  requiring  us  to  refuse  blind  pupils  from  sister  States. 

A  casual  observer  might  suppose  that  the  Institution 
via  0^  great  extent,  and  that  great  space  was  given  to  a 
nmdl  number  of  pupils.     This  subject  has  been  referred 
to  in  our  last  report,  but  we  beg  to  briefly  repeat,  that  ex- 
perience proves  that  ample  room  must  be  given  to  the 
blind  m  which  to  pass ;  if  crowded,  or  if  obstacles  inter- 
vene miusual  to  them,  they  lose  confidence  in  themselves  as 
to  locomotion ;  this  confidence  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
tramiog  of  the  blind  ;  therefore,  for  their  use,  rooms  must 
be  spacious  and  not  crowded  with  furniture.     The  attic  of 
the  Institution  is  wholly  useless  on  the  south  side,  having 
BO  windows  and  being  in  an  unfinished  state— -in  fact,  it  is 
not  prudent  to  put  pupils  of  an;  Institution  as  high  up 
u  the  attic  of  this  Institution,  being  the  fifth  story  of  the 
house. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  now  ask  the  Legislature  for 
saitable  appropriations,  commensurate  with  the  actual 
wants  of  the  Institution,  equal  to  the  future  exigencies  for 
a  reasonable  time,  and  such  as  will  enable  us,  as  your  ser- 
vants, to  do  for  these  blind  people  all  that  humanity  and 
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Christianity  would  demand ;  and  also  cause  your  constitu- 
ents to  feel  proud  of  this  sterling  charity,  as  well  as  to 
make  this  a  model  Institution  in  the  land.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  suggest  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
feel  that  it  would  be  well  could  some  or  all  of  them  visit, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  like  Institutions  and  examine 
the  mode  of  their  being  conducted,  as  well  as  their  accom- 
modations for  pupils,  and  modes  of  education;  as  we 
receive  only  our  traveling  expenses  for  necessary  travel, 
we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  depart  from  our  State  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  affairs  of 
this  Institution  have  progressed  smoothly  and  to  the  profit 
of  the  pupils,  during  the  past  two  years.  The  health  of 
the  pupils  has  been  generally  good,  the  deportment  usually 
pretty  correct,  and  yet  the  crowded  condition  of  the  house 
and  the  diversified  uses  to  which  rooms  are  put,  facilitate 
interviews  of  the  male  and  female  pupils,  which  are  the 
source  of  great  apprehension  and  anxiety  to  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Matron. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hhoads,  aided  by 
the  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  and  by  the  blessing  of  G^mI, 
we  are  enabled  to  report  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution,  in  their  respective  literary  studies  and  in 
music,  has,  since  our  last  report,  been  equal  to,  and  probably 
superior,  to  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution. 

Embarrassments  exist  in  regard  to  the  religious  culture 
of  the  pupils ;  the  Legislature  has  given  us  no  index  as  to 
their  wish  in  that  respect ;  the  instruction,  therefore,  on 
religious  topics  has  been  pursued  so  as  to  develop  Christi- 
anity, and  not  to  form  sectarians — in  fact,  your  Trustees 
are  of  several  denominations,  as  are  the  teachers,  and  yet 
perfect  harmony  exists,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  with 
well  defined  religious  principles. 
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We  have  never  troubled  the  Legislature  with  details  as 
to  the  repairs  necessary,  but  inasmuch  as  the  sum  allowed 
for  each  of  the  two  past  years  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
necessities  in  that  point,  we  state  that  we  have,  since  our 
former  report,  succeeded  in  warming,  by  furnaces,  the 
building  so  as  to  make  it  comfortable ;  but  we  may  be 
required  to  put  in  another  furnace ;  the  building  had  to  be 
materially  altered  to  adapt  it  to  heating  by  furnaces;  we 
hope  there  will  be  less  risk  of  danger  to  pupils  and  to  the 
building  from  fire  in  using  furnaces. 

With  the  appropriations  heretofore  allowed,  we  have 
suitably  and  handsomely  fitted  up  a  portion  of  the  suite  of 
looms  most  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  made  other 
repairs. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  requires  extensive  repairs 
on  the  roof,  cornice,  pointing  and  painting  of  the  brick 
walls,  as  well  as  of  all  the  wood  work.  The  exterior  fences 
are  in  very  tottering  condition. 

The  sad  casualty  occurring  of  late  at  the  Insane  Asylum 
at  Colnmbus,  Ohio,  recalls  to  our  attention  the  condition 
of  our  wells  and  cisterns,  as  well  as  of  our  pumps,  for 
affording  water.  We  recommend  that  the  number  and 
dimensions  of  these  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  horrors  of  a 
scene  such  as  might  arise  if  water  was  not  convenient  to 
extinguish  fire  are  sad  to  contemplate. 

We  have  no  surplus  water  over  ordinary  demands  now, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Institution  afibrds  none ;  the  city 
of  Jacksonville  has  no  fire  department  or  water  facilities 
available  to  this  Institution.  We  suggest,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  State  to  devise  some  system  to  afibrd  aid  and 
protection  firom  fire  to  her  valuable  buildings  at  Jackson- 
ville, used  as  benevolent  Institutions. 

The  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  probably  the  other 
State  Institutions  at  Jacksonville,  are  insured  against  fire. 
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No  doubt  this  laiCk  of  water  and  of  an  efficient  fire  depart- 
ment enhances  the  rates  of  insurance  on  these  buildings. 

If  the  subjects  of  this  report  are  given  especially  in 
charge  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  Legislature,  it  would 
give  us  pleasure  to  attend  upon  them  by  a  committee  of 
our  Trustees,  and  to  submit  to  any  inquiries  they  desire  to 
make ;  we  also  ask  it,  as  a  favor  to  our  Institution,  that 
we  be  permitted  to  present  our  views  and  plans,  in  extenao^ 
to  «aid  committee. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  pecuniary  demands  upon  our 
State  treasury,  but  we  urge  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
this  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  of  its  being,  in  all  respects, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  thereof,  and  present  the  fact  that 
this  Institution  is  visited  constantly  by  your  own  citizens 
who  pass  through  the  city  of  Jacksonville  and  sojourn 
there,  as  well  as  by  numerous  benevolent  people  from  other 
States.  We  feel  assured  that  you  desire  that  the  Institution 
for  the  blind  of  Illinois  shall  be  equal  to  any  other  in  its 
fitness  in  all  respects. 

We  refer  you,  for  details  of  the  business  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  Institution,  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads. 

In  the  report  of  this  Institution  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
year  1867,  we  referred  to  a  pending  lawsuit  with  the  St. 
Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  Railroad ;  that  suit  has 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  favor  of 
the  State.  That  road  occupies  now,  as  in  the  past  for 
many  years,  part  of  the  original  purchase  of  land  for  the 
use  of  this  Institution;  the  road  got  the  use  thereof  by  a  con- 
demnation, by  Commissioners,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  as 
to  "  the  right  of  way,"  before  the  present  Trustees  came  into 
office.  The  railroad  now  claims  that  they  are  not  using 
all  the  ground  embraced  in  said  condemnation,  and  want 
the  Trustees  to  surrender  so  much  as  they  lack  thereof; 
this  the  Trustees  refuse  to  do,  as  not  consistent  with  the 
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trust  existing  in  them ;  they  also  hold  the  entire  proceed- 
ing of  said  condemnation  as  illegal,  and  believe  they  are 
sustained  in  that  view  by  the  decision  in  the  aforesaid  case, 
by  said  Supreme  Court.     The  said  road  has  in  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  of  this  Institution— on  the  west  of  the 
railroad  tracks,  being  a  strip  of  about  thirty  feet  in  width, 
and  several  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  this  is  detached  from 
the  inclosed  grounds  of  the  Institution  by  the  intervening 
railroad  tracks.     The  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago 
Bailroad  have  asked  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  to 
sanction  the  occupancy  of  said  strip  of  land.    This  we  have 
refused  to  do.      The  utmost  courtesy  has  been  shown  by 
the  officers  of  said  road  in  reference  to  the  points  above 
suggested.     We  now  submit  the  questions  above  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  as  the  sole  tribunal  empowered  to  act 
^n  the  premises,  so  as  to  yield  anything.      We  regard  as 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  the  proximity 
of  this  road. 

We  ask  your  attention  to  the  decision  aforesaid,  that' 
the  laws  for  condemning  land  for  roads  do  not  apply  against 
State  Institutions ;    and  further,  to  a  restraining  law  on 
that  point  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1867. 
We  desire  instructions  in  the  premises. 

We  have,  by  rigid  economy  and  by  neglecting  repairs 
essential,  been  enabled,  with  the  appropriation,  to  defray 
expenses,  and  have  incurred  no  debt.  It  is  essential  that 
we  have  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  for  current  expenses.  The  cost  of  necessary  re- 
pairs we  are  not  able  now  precisely  to  estimate,  but  com- 
pute it  at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  additions  to  the 
buildings  could  be  planned  by  an  architect,  and  the  cost 
computed.  W  e  are  of  the  opinion,  irom  estimates  formerly 
made,  that  the  requisite  enlargement  of  the  building,  by 
erecting  two  wings,  would  cost,  say  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.     The  architectural  appearance  of  the  premises 
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could  be  vastly  improved  by  wings  to  the  main  edifice. 
No  apology  can  be  necessary  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 

for  the  nature  of  this  report.     Our  sense  of  propriety  and 

duty  has  prompted  it ;   it  is,  therefore,  most  respectfully 

submitted. 

MAT.  STACY, 
M.  SCHAEFFER, 
E.  B,  HAWLEY, 
HIRAM  BUCK, 
WM.  A.  GRIMSHAW. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


3b  ^  Board  of  Trustees  : 

Gentlemen — This  is  the  Tenth  Biennial  Report  on  the 
condition  of  this  Institution,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  placing  before  you.  Within  the  past  two  years,  you 
have  met  so  frequently,  and  visited  the  Institution  so  often, 
observing  with  interest  its  daily  exercises,  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  enter  largely  into 
disquisitions  on  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

Yetj  as  this  report  is  intended  for  circulation  among  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State,  who  so  cheerfully  contribute  to  its 
support,  and  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  its  opera- 
tions, I  subjoin  a  full  account  of  the  methods  here  in  use 
or  imparting  instruction  to  the  blind,  and  of  the  general 
roles,  followed  in  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pupils,  etc. 

Respectfully, 

JOSHUA  RHOADS, 

Aw.  30, 1868.  Superintendent 


HISTORY 

OF   THE   ILLTXOIS   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLDTO, 
MODES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


The  Legislature  of  Illinois  established  this  Institution 
for  a  school  for  the  blind,  in  which  the  peculiar  appliances 
necessary  for  their  instruction  might  be  employed,  and  the 
power  of  their  minds  might  be  developed  and  strength- 
ened— thus  relieving  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  humanity, 
so  far  as  modem  science  and  Christian  charity  have  found 
to  be  possible. 

This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  the  West. 
It  was  originally  organized  by  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville, 
and  supported  for  a  year  by  their  liberal  donations.  The 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  1849,  passed  an  aot  authorizing 
a  special  tax  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  erection  of  buildings, 
and  support  of  the  school.  The  amount  of  this  tax  was 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Institution, 
and  that  law  was  repealed,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
substituted,  which  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  every 
desirable  comfort  and  instruction  for  all  the  young  blind 
of  the  State. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  one  blind  have  been  admitted 
and  provided  by  the  State  of  Illinois  with  instruction  and 
support.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  have  left,  having  com- 
pleted their  course  of  instruction,  and  returned  to  their 
homes.     Some  of  them  have  become  valuable  members  of 
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society  and  useful  citizens.    Onlj  six  have  died  in  the 
Institution. 

BmUOINGS. 

The  building "(  for  the  use  of  the  Institution  are  commo- 

dioas,  convenient,  and  amply  furnished  with  every  article 

conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.     They  are  equal, 

if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union.     They, 

with  some  additions,  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all 
the  blind  children  of  Illinois. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  opened  her  benevolent 
institutions  to  all  her  citizens  who  may  be  the  children  of 
Borrow,  without  respect  to  their  worldly  position.     No 
questions  are  asked  for   admission  into  this  Institution, 
except,  ^'Is  the  applicant  a  resident  of  the  State,  blind, 
and  of  suitable  age,  capacity  and   character  to  receive 
iBBtructions?'^     These  facts  being  ascertained,  its  doors 
open,  and  probably  the  child  of  misfortune  and  want  will 
be  seated  at  the  same  table,  and  partake  of  the  same  in- 
struction, as  the  child  of  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  its  fertile  prairies — ^both  equally  provided  for  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Legislature. 

This  is  a  superiority  of  the  legislation  of  Illinois.  Many 
States  do  not  permit  children  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
institutions,  erected  by  the  cAnmon  stock  of  wealth,  unless 
its  parents  will  humble  themselves,  plead  poverty,  and 
enter  it  as  a  pauper.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  contributes 
to  the  support  of  the  Institution,  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth.  K  his  own  child  has  the  misfortune  to  be  blind, 
he  may  be  personally  benefitted ;  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  be 
blessed  with  children  who  see,  he  experiences  the  addi- 
tional blessing  which  a  wise  ordination  of  Providence 
confers  on  him  who  increases  the  happiness  of  others. 
Vol.  U— 84 
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As  this  Institution  admits  all  i¥ho  are  blind,  and  of 
suitable  age,  character,  etc.,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  blindness,  suitable  age,  etc. 

BLINDNESS. 

In  some  of  the  European  institutions,  no  pupil  is  re- 
ceived who  can  distinguish  light.  A  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  governs  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
All  are  considered  to  be  blind,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  institution,  who  are  so  far  deprived  of  sight  as  to  be 
unable  to  learn  to  read  large  print.  They  are  unable  to 
receive  instruction  by  the  usual  methods,  in  common 
schools,  and  if,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  vision  they 
possess,  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  this  Institution, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  grope  their  way  in  mental  dark- 
ness, because  a  meager  portion  of  physical  sight  was  still 
left  to  them. 

SUITABLE  AGE. 

In  most  of  the  older  institutions  there  are  arbitrary 
rules,  founded  upon  the  age  of  the  applicant  for  admission, 
from  which  they  rarely  deviate.  In  this  Institution  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  admit  all  such  pupils  as  would  be  likely 
to  derive  benefit  from  a  course  of  study,  even  if  the  age 
of  the  applicant  exceeded  that  which  is  usually  considered 
the  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  rule.  We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  result  of  oub  experience,  and  have  cause 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  several  of  our  pupils,  who 
were  over  age  when  admitted,  have  themselves  derived 
incalculable  advantage  from  their  residence  in  the  Institu- 
tion, while  their  good  example  has  materially  aided  us  in 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  industry  among  the 
juniors. 

The  preceding  is  our  experience  in  reference  to  aged 
pupils,  who  have  been  blind  from  childhood.     I  would 
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admit  all  such  under  thirty  years  of  age.     But  where 
blindness  occurs  after  the  persons  have  passed  the  age 
when  their  education  should  have  been  acquired,  my  expe- 
rience causes  me  unhesitatingly  to  express  the  opinion  that 
they  should  never  be  admitted  into  an  institution,  except 
upon  the  most  satisfactory  recommendation  as  to  morals 
and  amiability,  and,  even  then,  only  on  trial.     A  residence 
in  the  Institution  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  advantage  to 
them ;  and  they  will  generally  be  of  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  younger  blind.     When  it  is  considered  that,  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  pupils  are  expected  not  only  to 
acq^uire  a  scholastic  education,  and  to  study  music  but  also 
to  obtain  some  experience  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
requires  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  by  those  who 
8ee,  it  becomes  an  important  consideration  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  until  he  arrives  at  an  age  when  he  is 
capable  of  learning  a  trade.     If  we  consider  the  term  for 
which  a  pupil  is  admitted  to  be  the  longest  period  fixed 
by  any  State,  (eight  years,)  the  propriety  of  not  admitting 
a  pnpil  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years  becomes  so  evident,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  no  fur- 
ther remarks  on  this  subject  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  child.     Yet,  from  the  laudable 
anxiety  of  the  parents  for  the  immediate  improvement  of 
the  child,  and  from  the  known  advantages  of  beginning 
early  to  train  the  mind,  this  circumstance  of  the  inability 
to  learn  a  trade  is  often  overlooked.   •  We  are  urgently 
entreated  to  admit  the  child  at  so  early  an  age  that  its 
allotted  time  of  attendance  at  the  Institution  would  expire 
before  it  would  be  of  sufficient  age  to  learn  a  trade^  or  to 
acquire  skill  in  labor. 

My  experience  also  freely  warrants  me  in  asserting  that 
a  child,  remaining  until  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  its 
"home,  however  homely,"  would  arrive  at  maturity  more 
learned,  more  amiable^  and  more  active,  than  if  placed  in 
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an  institution  conducted  in  the  best  manner,  and  with  ihe 
utmost  attention  to  the  details  of  its  management.  Noth- 
ing of  equal  value  can  be  substituted  for  the  home  life  of 
a  young  child. 

DISCHARGE. 

No  absolute  rule  for  the  discharge  of  pupils  from  this 
Institution  has  been  adopted.  Yet  the  Trustees  have 
established  the  rule  that  none  shall  remain  over  five  years, 
unless  especially  pefrmitted  by  them.  In  other  institutions 
the  period  is  usually  allotted  to  be,  in  some  four,  and  in 
others,  with  greater  liberality,  eight  years.  As  pupils  are 
received  at  various  ages,  and  possess  such  different  temper- 
aments and  characteristics,  the  period  of  residence  should 
have  reference  to  these  peculiarities.  A  pupil  of  advanced 
age  may  be  admitted,  and  for  a  few  months  or  years  will 
make  rapid  progress  in  all  of  his  pursuits.  He  may  tben 
cease  to  learn;  he  may  become  dull  and  fretful;  the  rules 
necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  institution  may 
become  irksome  to  him.  All  this,  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  manhood,  without  any  moral  misdemeanor.  He 
should  then  be  considered  to  have  completed  his  course  of 
instruction,  and  should  leave  the  institution,  without  the 
stigma  of  expulsion  being  attached  to  his  name.  Another 
of  a  different  age  or  temperament,  admitted  at  the  same 
time,  might  derive  benefit  from  remaining  in  the  institution 
much  longer ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  institution  is  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  for  years. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Blindness  is  often  a  consequence  of  a  vitiated  state  of 
health ;  sometimes  the  result  of  fever,  at  others  of  a  scrofu- 
lous condition  of  the  system.  The  timidity  or  ignorance 
of  parents  prohibits  the  blind  from  employing  the  only 
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remedies  for  these  conditions  of  the  general  health,  viz: 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  cheerful  occupation 
of  the  mind. 

The  blind  often  arrive  at  the  Institution  dull,  timid  and 
inactive — ^health  delicate,  and  orginization  feeble.  We 
sabject  them  to  perfect  regularity  of  duties,  insist  upon 
free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  provide  a  liberal  diet,  of 
which  they  freely  partake.  All  signs  of  indisposition 
quickly  disappear,  and  vigorous  health,  if  not  renovated 
coDstitutions,  is  characteristic  of  the  inmates  of  this 
bstitation. 

To  produce  these  results,  many  concurrent  causes  must 
conduce.  The  most  efficient,  and  without  which  no  sue. 
cess  will  attend  our  efforts,  is  the  arousing  into  action  of 
all  their  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical.  Indeed, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  secret  of  success  in  promoting 
the  heiilth  and  happiness  of  the  blind  is  the  same  as  was 
said  to  be  necessary  to  a  perfect  orator,  viz  :  action,  action, 
action. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principle,  we  have  estab- 
lished as  a  fundamental  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  pupils, 
that  they  must  be  in  action  all  day.  Their  whole  time 
most  be  passed  in  studying,  working  or  playing.  No  list- 
leasness  or  idleness  is  encouraged  or  permitted,  except  in 
caaes  of  sickness. 

The  better  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils,  care  is 
taken,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons,  to  alternate  them 
with  relaxation.  We  are  also  careful  to  arrange  the 
honrs  of  employment,  so  that,  although  the  pupils  are 
occupied  nine  hours  per  day,  no  two  successive  hours  are 
devoted  to  one  exercise. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

The  following  programme  of  the  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  strictly  carried  out.  The  only  exceptions  made 
to  its  observance,  are  the  permission  given  to  the  pupils 
to  practice  on  their  instruments,  or  to  labor  at  some  active 
employment  during  a  portion  of  the  recess ;  and  some  of 
the  elder  pupils,  to  whom  the  studies  of  the  school  have 
become  irksome,  are  allowed  to  employ  most  of  their  time 
in  the  work-shop. 

During  the  recesses  the  pupils  exercise  freely  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  exception  of  one  hour  devoted  to  prac- 
tice on  their  instruments. 


ORDER  or 

BUSINESS. 

6        o*e1ook...  Rifle. 

2  to  3  o'clock.  • .  Literature. 

6f           **     . . .  Prayers  and  scripture. 

8  to  4      **     ...  Manual  labor. 

7  to  8      "     ...  Breakfast  and  recess. 

4to4i    '*     ...Recess. 

StolO)    **     ...Literature. 

4ito5i  *<     ...Music. 

lO^toll    **     ...Recess. 

6^  to  7     *'     ...  Supper  and  receM. 

11  to  12    **     ...Music. 

7  to  8     **     ...  Reading  and  pravers. 

12  to    2    *'    ••.Dinner  and  recess. 

8  to  9     **     • .  .Recess  and  to  bed. 

The  above  is  the  order  of  business  for  every  day  during 
the  session  of  the  school,  except  Saturday  and  the  Sabbath. 
On  Saturday  it  is  followed  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  pupils  prepare  for  the  Sabbath,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  walk  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Institution,  into 
town  or  country,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  There 
are  but  few  of  our  male  pupils  who  cannot  walk  over  the 
town,  with  no  guide  but  their  canes.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ings the  pupils  attend  church,  each  one  going  to  such 
church  as  is  agreeable  to  himself,  or  to  his  friends ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  religious  exercises  are  held  at  the  Institu- 
tion. The  only  regulation  of  the  Institution  is  that  they 
shall  frequent  some  place  of  worship. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Similar  modes  of  instruction  are  adopted  by  all  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.     The  institutions  differ  more  in  the 
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TektiTe   apportionment  of  time  to  the  branches  taught, 
&an  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 

Literature,  music  and  the  mechanical  arts  are  taught  in 
all  institutions,  and  by  similar  processes,  which  originated 
in  France,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  institutions 
of  this  country.  In  most  of  the  English  institutions,  only 
one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  literature,  one  hour  to 
music,  and  eight  to  trades.  In  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  three  hours  per  day  to  labor,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  it  to  literature  and  music.  In  this  Institution, 
the  attention  of  every  pupil  is  required  in  the  work-shop 
one  hour  per  day.  The  remaining  portion  of  his  time  is 
appropriated  to  literature  and  music. 

The  desire  of  the  blind  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
ia  a  predominant  feature  in  their  character.     It  appears  to 
be  a  usual  concomitant  of  blindness.     If  the  blind  appear 
indifferent  to  any  lesson,  the  teacher  may  rest  assured 
that  the  lesson  is  in  fault,  and  not  the  pupils.     The  lesson 
is  either  from  its  nature  unfitted  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  pupils,  or  has  not  been  explained  in  a  proper  man- 
ner.   This   desire  for  learning  is  not  confined  to  the 
briglitest  or  youngest  pupils,  but  is  observed  to  exist  in  an 
eqoal  or  even  superior  degree  among  th^  dull  and  aged. 

Confident  of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks,  from 
i^peated  observations  during  an  experience  of  twenty 
years,  we  permit  all  to  attend  the  lessons  in  literature  and 
music.  We  feel  assured  that  their  happiness  is  thus  pro- 
moted. The  lessons  will  sometimes  become  tiresome  to 
the  adults,  and  we  advise  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
I  mechanical  department. 

From  the  great  desire  of  the  blind  for  knowledge,  we 
&id  that  those  who  are  intelligent  are  equally  apt  in  all 
branches  of  study.  They  devote  themselves  to  each  with 
equal  ardor,  and  it  is  common  to  see  the  same  pupil  in  the 
^ut  rank  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  Institution,  literary. 
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musical  and  manual.  It  often  occurs  that  superficial 
observers  inquire  of  us,  in  reference  to  some  abstra.ct  sub- 
jects taught  to  the  blind,  "  What  is  the  use  ?"  No  blind 
person  ever  asked  us  a  similar  question.  No  blind  person 
ever  doubted  the  use  of  knowing. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  is  founded  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  characters  in  relief,  by  which  letters,  notes,  etc., 
ordinarily  printed  for  the  eye,  are  rendered  sensible  to  the 
fingers.  It  is  perfected  by  oral  instruction,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  All  the  branches  of  a  common  school 
education  are  taught  to  the  blind  in  this  Institution,  and 
many  of  its  pupils  have  attained  to  an  enviable  degree  of 
proficiency. 

All  of  the  pupils,  who  have  been  in  the  Institution  for 
some  length  of  time,  can  read  with  considerable  facility. 
Indeed,  a  blind  child  will  learn  to  read  as  quickly  as  one 
who  sees.  But  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  the  blind 
will  ever  be  able  to  read  as  fast  as  the  seeing ;  for  the 
finger  can  feel  only  a  single  letter  at  once,  while  the  eye 
can  see  a  whole  word. 

Reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  are 
taught  to  all  the  pupils.  Some  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy  and 
rhetoric. 

The  Institution  is  fully  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus, 
and  books  in  raised  letters,  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Books  printed  in  raised  characters,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  from  the  quantity  of  paper  required,  and  their  bulk, 
are  very  expensive.  Yet,  so  great  has  been  the  interest 
of  benevolent  individuals  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  and  so 
liberal  have  been  their  contributions,  that  we  have  a  satis- 
factory library  for  the  blind.  The  greatest  cause  for  regret 
is  that  a  uniform  type  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  various 
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presses,  but  that  there  ore  no  less  than  six  varieties  of  it. 
The  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  printed 
more  books  for  the  blind  than  all  other  institutions  or  cor- 
porations; and  the  form  of  type  adopted  by  it  is  approved 
by  all  the  institutions  in  America.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
all  future  publications  for  the  blind  should  be  printed  in  a 
flimilar  character. 

MITSIC. 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies,  and  one  to 
which  the  blind  devote  their  attention  with  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  pleasure.     The  ability  of  the  blind  as 
musicians,  and  their  devotion  to  its  study,  are  great;  but 
there  prevails  in  the  miuds  of  a  great  many  persons  an 
exaggerated  idea  on  this  subject.     Many  suppose  that  all 
blind  persons  are  musical,  and  that  one  whose  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  impression  of  the  light  must  of  course  have 
an  ear  open  to  the  harmonies  of  sound.     This  is  far  from 
being  true.     In  a  given  number  of  blind  and  seeing  per- 
sons, there  will  certainly  be  about  the  same  number  of 
each  qualified  by  nature  to  excel  in  music.     But  in  insti- 
tntions  for  the   blind,  whether  from  the  propensity  to 
imitation,  or  from  the  hope  of  future  reward^  the  desire  to 
study  music  is  almost  universal  among  the  pupils,  while  - 
the  musical  ear,  necessary  to  attain  to  skill  in  performance, 
is  rare. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  zeal  and  patience  have  triumphed 
over  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear,  and  an  unexpected  success 
has  rewarded  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  pupil.  In 
these  cases,  strength  of  will  has  conquered  nature;  these 
are  the  exceptions,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  the  rule. 

In  most  institutions,  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupil  is 

consulted,  and  those  whose  ears  are  rebellious  to  rythm, 

and  harmonious  combinations  of  sounds,  are  prohibited 

from  the  use  of  instruments.     The  authorities  dread  the 
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formation  of  musicians  for  the  streets  and  other  puhlio 
places.  This  Institution,  as  in  literature,  pursues  a  more 
enlarged  policy,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  any  musical 
taste  existing  in  a  pupil,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  The 
talent  of  a  pupil  is  sometimes  small,  and  his  desire  for 
learning  music  proportionally  great.  In  this  case  we  find 
it  adds  essentially  to  his  happiness  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts 
to  become  a  musician.  If  he  fails  to  succeed,  he  has  the 
consolation  of  feeling  that  he  has  tried,  and  that  no  exer- 
tion has  been  spared  for  his  benefit. 

All  the  female  pupils  attend  singing  lessons  daily,  and 
many  of  the  male  pupils. 

MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

This  department  of  the  Institution  is  viewed  with  much 
favor  by  most  practical  visitors.  They  consider  the  indus- 
try and  skill  of  our  pupils  with  much  interest;  and  while 
some  doubt  the  utility  of  music  and  abstract  science,  all 
appreciate  the  importance  of  teaching  those  to  labor  who 
wish  in  future  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  not  confined  to 
teaching  specific  trades,  but  it  is  varied  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  best  impart  to  the  pupils  a  facility  in  the  use  of 
tools — thus  enabling  them  to  apply  the  skill  they  have 
gained  here  to  some  practical  advantage  when  they  shall 
return  to  their  homes. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  department  must 
not  be  estimated,  as  is  frequently  done,  by  the  amount  of 
profit  realized  from  it  by  the  Institution.  For,  knowing 
that  the  Legislature  designed  this  for  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  not  for  a  manufactory,  or  an  asylum,  we  are 
careful  to  put  the  pupils  to  such  employments  as  will  best 
train  their  hands  and  fingers,  and  as  will  most  surely 
develop  their  physical  powers.  Profit  from  their  labor  is 
a  secondary  object.     To  cultivate  among  the  pupils  this 
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fiumliarity  with  toolB  in  a  leading  point  in  the  instruction 
in  this  department.  As  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  due 
degree  of  skill  in  one  branch,  he  is  employed  upon  another 
in  which  more  skill  and  dexterity  may  be  required. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  blind,  and 
with  the  beneficence  of  nature  in  compensating  for  the 
loss  of  one  sense  by  lending  an  increase  of  activity  to 
another,  are  often  astonished  at  the  dexterity  of  many  6f 
the  blind  in  the  use  of  edged  tools.  Over-timid  parents 
are  inclined  to  place  all  edged  tools  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
blind  child.  In  this  Institution  they  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  many  of  them  attain  consider- 
able skill  in  their  use.  No  serious  accident  has  ever 
occurred  from  this  practice. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  to  make  brushes,  and 
brooms,  and  to  weave  carpet.  The  female  pupils  do  plain 
sewing,  knit  stockings,  tidies,  bed-spreads,  etc. ;  also  make 
irorated  work  and  fancy  bead  work. 


DONATIONS 


Chicago  Befublicak,  (daily.) 
MissoTJKi  Republicak,  (weekly.) 
Illinois  Journal,  (weekly.) 
Jacksonville  Journal,  (weekly.) 
Jacksonville  Sentinel,  (weekly.) 
Rock  Island  Argus,  (weekly.) 
Carlinville  Democrat,  weekly.) 
QuiNCT  Whig,  (weekly.) 
Kookford  Register,  (weekly.) 
Winnebago  Countt  Chief,  (weekly.) 
Wjlucegan  Qazsttx^  (weekly.) 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS, 

DECEMBER  1,  1868. 


Names. 


Hiram  Virgin 

Alice  Wedge 

Henry  Wilson 

Philip  Gallagher 

8.  Agnes  Agnew 

Rachel  Moler 

Edward  M.  Middleton. . . . 

Jonathan  McClellan 

Elizabeth  N.  Landrith  . . . 

Lncy  E.  Smith 

Mary  Alice  Stone 

Mary  Fitzgerald 

John  W.Dillon 

Addie  Ferris 

Maggie  Ryan 

Anme  M.  Rockwell 

Zipporah  Pike 

Emma  E.  Page 

Lorenzo  D.  Dillard 

Catharine  Wolf 

John  Gerhard 

Sarah  Small 

Jenny  Yandegrift 

Dorothea  Johnson 

Recka  HeniDg 

Mary  A.  Brubaker , 

Henry  Gungle 

Mary  C.  Xlger , 

John  Swink 

Marietta  Clary 

Emily  J.  Peoples 

James  May 

Benjamin  F.  Towner 

Rosie  Celes , 

Ulrich  Hnber 

^phonso  HooT«r. ....... 


Counties. 


St.  Clair... 

Kendall 

Morgan 

Greene  . . . . 
Winnebago 

Knox 

Greene  — 


<i 


Mason  .... 
Tazewell  . . 

Edgar 

Alexander  . 
Livingston  . 

Kendall 

Cook 

Elane 

Sangamon . . 
Tazewell  . . 
Macoupin  . . 

Cook 

Monroe  . . . . 

Pike 

Carroll 

Mason  .... 

Cook 

Stephenson 


«< 
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Sangamon. . 

Menard 

Macoupin  . . 

Morgan 

Champaign 
Hanc(>ck  . . 
Bureau  . . . . 
Logan  .... 


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Accident  at  8  years 

Congenital 

Scarlet  fever 

Congenital 

Measles  at  8  years 

Congenital 

Scarlet  fever 

Inflammation  at  5  years 

Sickness  at  1  year 

Inflammation  at  9  years  . . . 
Amaurosis  at  9  years 

Congenital   

tt 

Amaurosis : . . . . 

Inflammation  at  7  years  . . . 

A  fall  at  4  years 

Inflammation  at  8  months. . 

Accident  at  8  years 

Congenital 

Inflammation 

Gun-shot 

Inflammation 

Congenital 

Unknown  

Sore  eyes  . . .  ? 

Accident 

Congenital 

Burned 

Small-pox 

Scrofula 

Accident 

Congenital 

Inflanmiation  at  7  years  ... 

Scarlet  fever 

Sore  eyes  at  8  WMks  ...... 
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U3T  OF  TV?lLS^OimilHU$d. 


Nimefl. 


Coondt  Eckert 

Milton  LogAn 

Villiaffl  ^lliird  . . . 

Ibry  Bryant 

Battie  Coner 

ioiephCroQBe 

Gvrie  Grouse 

Hiabetn  Bagshy . . 
Lndele  Macphenon 

LocyCobb 

Snm  Hall 

fiiDk  Sterens 


torge  Raebel 


labtnRees 


:  Anaoda  Bewley 

.  IdTiua  Wood 

AdiBell 

friokie  Craren 

Itmn  Harrey  Simpaon  . . 

Lawrence  W.  Sweet 

J.  (jreene  Coggins 

ThornWn  Kirkman 

Viilw  Johnson 

J««eX€rar 

BoloooB  Griswold 

XtaUnBond 

ThooMNerins 

VHlic  J.  Woodward 

^icbul  White 

BuTj  Smith 

I*w»B.  Crosby 

Henry  M.  Stultz 

JmilyKeUam 

Lewis  Henry  Bcckert 

Bftmuel  B.  Jonci 

Marcos  Windsor 


Coantiea. 


LaSalle 

White  ; , . . 
Peoria  .... 

Cook 

Lnke 

Sangamon. 

Putnam 

Morgan.... 

Wayne 

Pike 

Jersey 

Vermilion. 

Henry 

Adams 

Cbompaign 

Cook 

Whiteside. 

Cook 

Gallatin  . . 
Sangamon. 

Morgan 

Christian  . 
Madison  . . 

Wayne 

Cook 

Morgan 

Cook 

DeKalb... 
Logan  . . .  • 
Lawrecoe  . 

Ca£8 

Mason  .... 
Schuyler  . . 
Scott  ...... 


Causa  of  Blindrn 
* 

Congenital 

Amaurosis 

Explosion  in  a  mine 

Scrofula  at  0  years 

**  8    "     

Congenital  

Sore  eyes  at  7  years 

Eating  gypsum  weed 

Inflammation  in  in&ney 

Sore  eyes  at  2  years 

Inflammation  at  Id  years  .... 
Congenital  

Inflammation  at  18  years 

**  4  mo's 

Congenital 

Inflammation  in  in&npy 

Sore  eyes  at  9  years 

Congenital 

Explosion  of  powder 

Sickness  at  8  months 

Pain  in  head 

Sore  eyes  at  6  years 

Peyer  at  7  yean 

Scarlet  feyer 

Inflammation  in  infancy 

Sore  eyes  at  11  years 

Scrofula  at  7  years 

Sore  eyes 

Inflammation  at  32  years 

Sore  eyes  at  21  years 

Suppressed  eruption 

Sore  eyes  at  19  years 

Measles 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  TREASUBEB. 


D.  g.  DATXKPORT,  Tbbasubkb, 

Jn  aecount  wUh  thi  JUinoit  TnMutMnfor  th$  SductAim  6f  Urn  JUmd. 


UM.  ITOT.  80 


itii.  ir^T.so 


DB. 

To  eaali  of  Auditor 

To  talei  and  rec«ipti  at  Inititution. . . . 

OR. 

By  balance  doe  Treas.  from  last  report. 
By  caiih  paid  on  orders  of  Trusteei. .  • . 
Balance  dae  Treasurer 


«4S,000  00 
8,046  74 


%,0%1  01 


$46,072  70 


$no  n 

45,861  tS 


146,072  75 


DAVID  &  DAVENPORT,  Trtantr^r, 


Alitract  ff  jE!xpsndiiurea  for  two  yearij  ending  Jfov.  80, 1868. 


iProTisions 

Building  and  repairs 

Work  department 

8alari<  8 

Wages  and  labor 

Famiture,  bedding,  etc 

Music  and  mus.  instruments. 

Corn,  bay,  etp 

Stoves,  tin-ware,  etc 

Gas  company 

Wagon  smitbing,  etc 

Interest 

Fostaf^e 


114,776 

4,776 

1,276 

10,930 

6,106 

1,175 

1<88 

618 

215 

848 

268 

291 

66 


SI 
08 
16 
00 
66 
06 
00 
71 
67 
SO 
48 
62 
14 


Pbysician  and  medicine. . . . 

Books,  maps,  etc 

^In'iurance 

Fuel 

Advances  (to  be  refunded 

by  Co  ) 

Expenses  of  Trusteea 

Printing  and  paper 

f  Attorney's  fee  and  court 

cbarges  

Miscellaneous 


$688  88 

868  61 

660  00 

8,866  61 

177  40 
284  00 
269  74 

228  00 

119  67 


$46,861  98 


*  $160  paid  in  1866,  but  not  recorded. 

f  In  suit  8t.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Obicago  Railroad  «•.  InstitQlion  for  Blind. 
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NOTICE   TO   APPLICANTa. 


The  scholars  of  Illmois  will  be  provided  with  boarding, 
pashing,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution.  Their 
^nds  will  only  be  required  to  supply  them  with  proper 
iothing,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  their  traveling  to  and 
fM  the  Institution. 

!  Ineveiy  application  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  answers 
be  to  be  given  to  the  following  questions.  If  they  are 
Mx&Hlj  and  correctly  answered,  and  the  answers  for- 
■  tirded  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  at  Jacksonville, 
ibe  Tclatives  or  friends  of  the  applicant  will  be  informed 
whether  he  or  she  can  be  admitted,  and,  if  admitted,  at 
what  time. 

No  blind  person  should  ever  be  brought  to  the  Institu- 
tion «  a  pupil,  before  a  letter  of  admission  has  been  re- 
«ci?ed  from  the  principal. 

Letters  on  business  of  the  Institution  should  be  directed 
to  the  Principal,  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads,  Jacksonville,  Morgan 
eoimty,  Dlmois. 

1.  What  is  the  name,^  age  and  residence  of  the  appli- 
^t?  Who  is  the  nearest  friend,  and  to  what  post-office 
"hould  a  reply  be  sent  ? 

2.  Is  the  applicant  totally  blind,  or  what  degree  of  sight 
w^  he  or  she  possess  ? 

3.  At  what  age  did  the  applicant  become  blind,  and 
fc^Di  what  cause  ? 

4-   What  instruction  has  the  applicant  received? 
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6.    Is  the  applicant  of  sound  health,  and  of  suffiden 
mental  and  bodily  capacity  to  receive  instruction  ? 

6.  Has  the  applicant  been  a  pupil  of  a  similar  institc 
tion  ?    If  so,  what  institution  ?  and  how  long  ? 

7.  Who  will  provide  clothing  for  the  applicant^  aoi 
take  charge  of  him  or  her  during  the  vacation  ? 
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DIKECTORS    AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 


PRKSIDSNT, 


Hon.  JOHN  R  WOODS, 


8B0KJSTABT, 


PHILIP  G.  GILLETT. 


TREASURBB, 

A.  E.  AYRES. 


BIBEOTOBS. 

Col.  JNO.  R.  WOODS. Wincheftter,  Scott  county. 

Hot.  WILLIAM  THOMAS Jacksonville,  Morgan  county. 

Hon.  L.  E.  WORCESTER Whitehall,  Greene  county. 

Hoir.  R.  BOAL,  M.  D Peoria,  Peoria  county. 

HoK.  I.  G.  WILSON Chicago,  Cook  county. 

Hon.  JOHN  A.  CHESNUT Springfield,  Sangamon  county. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT,  «r  offiw>. 
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OFFICERS    OF   THE    INSTITUTION. 


PBIMOIPAL, 


PHLLIP  G.  GILLETT,  A.  M. 

TKAOHSBS, 

8ELAH  WAIT,  ANNA  B.  OSGOOD, 

CHARLES  H.  LACIGHLIN,    JOHN  W.  SWILER, 
MARQUIS  L.  BROCK,  A.M.,  JANE  L.  EGGLESTON, 
JOHN  H.  WOODS,  A.M,,        ISABELLE  E.  WOODS, 
IRANKLIN  READ,    HENRY  W.  MILLIGAN,  A.  M.  M.  D., 
CORNELIA  TRASK,  HENRY  0.  HAMMOND,  A.B., 

ELVIRA  P.  GAGE,  MARY  A.  DUTCH. 


HATKOKS, 

MARIA  S.  SAWYER, 
CATHARINE  BULL, 
MARTHA  BEELEY. 


OLBRK, 

FRANK  HINE. 

( 

PHTSICIAH, 

CHARLES  H.  KNIGHT,  M.  D. 

ABEL  L.  HAY Gardener. 

JACOB  BRAUN Foreman  Cabinet  Shop. 

JOHN"  H.  HUNT. Foreman  Shoe  Shop. 

JOHN  O.  LORD Maohinia. 
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KEPOBT  OP  DIKECTOBS. 


ToUie  Hon.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jtepreaentatives 

of  the  Stale  of  Illinois: 

In  obedience  to  the  law  requiring  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Damb  a  biennial  statement  of  its  condition  and  affairs,  the 
following  is  respectfully  submitted  as  our 

TWELFTH  REPORT: 

We  regard  it  as  highly  appropriate,  in  the  first  place, 
to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  abounding  goodness  and 
tender  mercies  of  an  ever  watchful  Providence,  with  which 
the  congregated  unfortunates  under  our  supervision  have 
been  so  signally  favored. 

No  disease  hostile  to  life,  no  death,  has  invaded  their 
home-like  circle.  The  beautiful  order  that  characterizes 
the  management  of  the  establishment,  the  sweet  influences 
emanating  from  a  family  government  eminently  commend- 
able, the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  respective  studies 
and  employments,  have  been  interrupted  by  no  unhappy 
casualty,  but  continue  to  exert  their  improving  power  over 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  this  class  of  our  State's  bene- 
ficiaries. 

In  the  attention  which  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
^ven  to  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  General 
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Assembly,  they  have  assiduously  aimed  to  make  the  Insti- 
tution, in  all  its  departments,  appointments  and  applianoee, 
in  all  its  adaptedness  to  the  purposes  of  its  organization 
equal  to  the  very  best  of  those  of  like  character  in  other 
portions  of  the  country,  and  worthy  of  the  great  state  that 
supports  it,  and  o^  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments. 
The  extent  to  which  these  efforts  of  the  Board  have  been 
successful,  the  present  condition  of  the  institution  bears 
ample  testimony,  and  we  refer  to  it  with  pleasure. 

^he  Principal,  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  super- 
intendency,  with  his  subordinate  teachers,  in  point  of 
ability,  scholarly  attainments,  familiarity  with  the  peculiar 
and  difficult  processes  of  instruction,  intense  devotion  to 
the  duties  assigned  them,  lively  solicitude  for  the  moral 
and  mental  advancement  of  the  school,  high  moral  charac- 
ter- and  unexceptional  deportment,  possessing,  indeed,  all 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  responsible  positions 
they  occupy,  it  is  believed,  constitute  a  corps  of  instructors 
inferior  to  none  in  the  employ  of  any  similar  Institution 
in  the  world. 

Like  the  State  which  gave  it  birth,  and  whose  generous 
aid  has  contributed  to  its  efficiency  and  growth,  holding 
equal  rank  with  the  states  of  our  great  union,  so  this 
institution  in  its  beauty  and  utility,  stands  a  compeer 
amid  the  foremost  charities  of  the  nation,  and  the  directors 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  Hon.  Legislature,  fully  apprecia- 
ting the  great  value,  will  confer  upon  the  Board  the  means 
and  the  power  of  adding  to  its  capacity  and  increasing  its 
usefulness* 

We  believe  that  in  no  period  of  its  history  has  the 
Institution  been  as  popular  as  it  now  is,  and  while  lament- 
ing the  necessity  for  its  existence,  and  regretfully  antici- 
pating the  constant  increase  and  pressure  of  this  necessity, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  public  sentiment 
relaxes  not  in  its  demands  that  ample  facilities  shall  be 
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afforded  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  becoming  Berviceable  and 
self-fiupporting  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth.  We  also 
cherish  the  belief  that  not  one  member  of  your  honorable 
body  is  disposed  to  regard  with  indijSerence  the  manifest 
desire  of  the  people,  that  all  provision  made  for  the  safe- 
keeping, accommodation,  instruction  and  well  being  of  the 
helpless  classes  of  its  population  shall  be  of  the  most 
ample,  substantial  and  permanent  character.  Such,  in- 
deed«  seems  to  be  a  leading  idea  of  the  present  age,  and 
the  rising  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  economy  accept  it  as 
the  soundest  and  wisest  policy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  representatives  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  com- 
munity like  ours  will  hesitate  to  give  to  this  national 
sentiment  a  practical  eifect  within  the  sphere  of  their 
authority. 

The  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Principal, 
hereto  appended,  and  to  which  we  very  respectfully  refer, 
is  BO  full  of  interesting  and  important  details,  pertinent 
leBections  and  observations,  respecting  the  affairs  and 
workings  of  the  Institution,  that  we  deem  it  almost  super- 
flooos  to  make  any  additional  statement  concerning  its 
past  operations. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  excursion  that  we  authorized 
him  to  make  in  the  spring  of  1867  through  several  of  the 
northern  counties  with  a  class  of  his  pupils,  we  may  remark 
that  a  similar  trip  had  been  formerly  made  under  the 
sanction  of  our  predecessors,  and  produced,  as  we  were 
assured,  a  favoraUe  impression  upon  the  people,  and 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  school.  We  approv- 
ed of  the  proposal  to  repeat  the  experiment,  because  we 
knew  there  prevailed  in  our  northern  section  a  strong 
desire  to  see  representative  specimens  of  our  pupils,  and  to 
witness  some  actual  demonstrations  of  the  results  of  the 
course  of  training  pursued  in  the  Institution.  We  also 
esteemed  it  as  being  about  the  best  way  to  afford  the  lead- 
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ing  citizens  of  those  communities  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining, by  personal  examination,  that  the  liberal  allow- 
ances of  the  State  expended  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfor- 
tunate youth,  are  not  vainly  bestowed.  The  tour  was  at- 
tended with  very  favorable  consequences,  and  we  believe 
that  one  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  the  same  extent 
through  Southern  Illinois,  would  be  specially  gratifjdng  to 
the  inhabitants  and  advantageous  to  the  Institution. 

Our  farm  and  garden,  under  the  personal  management  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Hay,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  horticultur- 
ist, from  the  celebrated  orchards  and  fruit  farms  o£  Col.  M. 
L.  Dunlap,  of  Champaign,  have  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
rare  perfection.     The  tilled  grounds  and  swards  are  models 
of  productiveness  and  neatness — so  much  so  as  to  elicit  the 
high  commendations  of  the  able  and  experienced  ad  interim 
committee  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  eflBciency  in  promoting  one  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  State,  has  secured  for  it  a  share  of  her  patronage. 
If  an  addition  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  could  be  made  to  the 
farming  lands  of  the  Institution,  the  grounds  would  then 
be  made  a  source  of  considerable  income,  and  relieve  its 
treasury  from  outlays  that  are  often  unavoidable. 

As  the  greater  number  of  our  male  pupils  will  probably 
be  engaged  in  the  business  'of  farming  for  a  livelihood|i 
after  leaving  school,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  thi 
directors  to  suggest  to  the  General  Assembly  the  propriety 
of  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  its  duty  to  provide  meanl 
by  which  a  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  may  bl 
imparted  to  the  deaf  mute. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  in  conformity  with  t 
modern  and  most  improved  methods  being  confessedly  t 
noblest  and  most  independent  pursuit  known  or  follow 
by  civilized  men,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  whose  conditio] 
this  honorable  calling  is  so  well  suited,  should,  we  thin 
be  fitted  and  encouraged  to  embark  in  it.     In  this  vocatioi 
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he  could  and  would  doubtless  become  more  useful  to  him- 
self and  society,  than  in  any  other. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report  a  very  material  change 
for  the  better  has  been  made  in  the  management  and  also 
m  the  variety  of  work  carried  on  in  the  cabinet  shop. 
The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  its  former 
foreman  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J. 
Braun,  a  master  mechanic,  and  superior  workman  of  this 
dty.    Under  his  patient  instruction  many  of  the  young 
men  are  rapidly  becoming  ^ery  expert  with  edge  tools, 
and  the  specimens  of  fine  work  which  some  of  them  have 
produced,  evince  the  possession  of  a  mechanical  genius, 
that,  if  well  developed  and  applied,  will  lead  to  certain 
enccess.     Mr.  J.  H.  Hunt,  for  several  years  past  the  fore- 
man of  the  shoe  shop  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  a 
oontmuance  in  the  position  by  his  success  in  training  and 
graduating  several  excellent  workmen.     His  shop  is  now 
crowded  with  young  lads  who  have  selected  the  occupa- 
tion and  give  good  promise  of  becoming  proficients  in  that 
QBeful  trade. 

Both  of  these  departments  are  of  vast  value  to  many  of 
our  pupils.  They  are  more  than  self-sustaining  branches 
of  the  Institution,  but  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  school 
they  need  a  much  more  capacious  building  than  is  now  in 
their  occupancy.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
those  trades,  and  the  prospective  increase  of  the  number 
seeking  admission  to  the  Institution  with  the  hope  of  learn- 
ing them,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  means  be  placed  at 
&e  disposal  of  the  Board,  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  carpen- 
ter and  shoe  shop  to  the  required  capacity. 

This  particular  mention  of  these  several  departments 

has  been  thus  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  encouraging 

and  stimulating  all  engaged  therein  to  renewed  diligence 

and  e£fort  to  improve.     It  may  also  serve  to  show  the 

General  Assembly  that  the  Board  appreciate  the  responsi- 
ToL  11-88 
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ble  Bature  of  their  duties,  and  are  not  indiflFerent  to  the 
importance  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  progress  among  the 
oflScers,  employees  and  pupils  of  the  Institution. 

It  will  be  seen  in  his  report,  that  the  Principal  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  some  new  facilities  for  the 
instruction  of  the  mutes  under  his  charge,  and  warmly 
recommends  the  art  of  printing  as  being  well  suited  to 
their  peculiar  condition  and  within  the  reach  of  their 
capabijiities.  That  the  deaf  mute  can  become  an  adept  ia 
this  great  occupation  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  question,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  a  printing  press  in  the  Institution 
with  its  necessary  materials,  would  afford  to  several  of 
both  sexes  of  our  pupils  additional  means  and  motives  for 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  important  tasks  and  produc- 
tive industries  of  their  coming  life. 

Appreciating  the  advanced  views  of  the  Principal,  and 
heartily  concurring  in  his  suggestion,  we  respectfully  com- 
mend the  request  for  an  appropriation  tor  this  object  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

Our  long  connection  with  the  Institution,  and  our  close 
observation  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the  effect 
which  the  methods  adopted  for  their  education  has  had 
upon  the  mutes,  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  among 
them  have  been  individuals  whose  natural  powers  of  mind 
were  far  above  the  common  standard,  and  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation  ;  and  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  of  those  who  have  completed  their  course  of 
study  here,  a  few,  if  the  requisite  means  had  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Principal,  would  have  attained  to  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  higher  and  finer  arts,  and  thus  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  the  school,  and  honor  upon  the 
State.  We  allude  to  Drawing,  Painting  and  Sculpture; 
and  we  apprehend  that  society  may  have  suffered  a  loss 
through  our  inability  to  practically  encourage  the  develop- 
ment oi  the  taste  and  talent  for  these  arts,  evidently 
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po^essed  by  some  of  the  pupils,  as  evinced  by  their  occa- 
sional incipient  demonstrations. 

We  therefore  submit  to  the  combined  wisdom  and  en- 
lightened judgment  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  our 
progressive  State  the  question  whether  it  is  not  incumbent 
upon  them  to  make  some  special  provision  for  cases  such 
as  we  have  indicated  ? 

Having  at  her  command  the  means  and  the  intelligence 
to  justify  her  in  taking  the  initiatory  steps  in  all  legiti- 
mate experiments  calculated  to  promote  the  "welfare  of  her 
people,  give  fresh  lustre  to  her  extending  fame,  and  benefit 
mankind,  Illinois,  in  the  matter  of  educating  her  deaf  and 
damb,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  educating  any  other 
dependent  class  of  her  citizens,  should  no  longer  move  in 
the  wake  of  any  one  of  her  sister  States,  nor  await  the 
steps  of  any  community  in  Christendom. 

Influenced  by  such  views,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
tefit  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  system,  we 
authorized  the  experiment  of  articulation,  or^  lip-reading, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  school.  The  results  thus  far, 
though  favorable  and  encouraging,  are  not  of  a  sufficiently 
decisive  character  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  this  mode 
of  instruction  ought  to  become  a  permanently  established 
one  in  the  Institution.  It  is  due  to  the  classes  engaged, 
the  system  itself,  and  the  educators  who  advocate  it,  to 
pve  it  a  further  trial.  If  it  fails,  it  will  not  be  for  the 
want  of  earnest,  intelligent,  persistent  eflfort  on  the  part  of 
the  instructors  who  have  undertaken  the  task.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  most  lavish  praise  will  but  poorly  compensate 
them  for  the  exhaustive  labor,  the  steady  patience,  the 
incessant  application,  the  irksome  anxiety  expended  in 
*  he  work. 

The  repairs  needed  upon  the  main  building  and  author- 
ized by  the  Board,  together  with  the  alterations  which 
were  regarded  as  indispensable  for  the  accommodation  and 
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convenience  of  the  large  number  of  children  and  attend- 
ants that  we  expected  would  constitute  the  school  during 
the  present  and  in  future  terms^  were  found,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  be  much  greater  and  to  involve  the  consumption 
of  more  time  and  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  All  the  joists,  floors  and  base- 
boards of  the  lower  story  had  become  so  rotted  that  their 
removal  and  replacement  with  new  material  were  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  considered  it  the  wisest  course  to 
procure  the  very  best  material  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
construct  the  floors  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  This 
has  been  done,  and  though  costly  at  the  first,  its  durable- 
ness  will  demonstrate  the  economy  of  our  policy  in  the 
case. 

The  improvements  and  modifications,  made  under  the 
supervision  of  our  executive  committee,  upon  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  building,  the  out^houses,  the  lawn  and 
the  farm,  were  essentially  desirable,  and  have  been  accom- 
plished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  greatly  contributing 
to  the  commodiousness  and  facilities  of  the  Institution,  and 
affording  us  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  leave  it  to  those 
who  may  succeed  us  in  a  creditable  condition. 

la  the  Principal's  report,  a  very  pointed  and  argumenta- 
tive reference  is  made  to  the  claims  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Illinois  rightfully  have  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  a  share  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  public 
lands  appropriated  for  educational  purposes,  and  we 
earnestly  invoke  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  this  very  important  matter.  A  proper 
representation  of  the  justness  of  this  claim,  prepared  by 
an  appropriate  committee,  and  submitted,  with  your  sanc- 
tion, to  our  National  Congress,  would  doubtless  secure  for 
it  the  early  and  liberal  action  of  that  body. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Principal,  in  his  report, 
dwells  at  considerable  length  upon  the  present  and  pro- 
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vpec&ve  insufficiency  of  room  in  the  establishment  for  the 
Bchool^  adducing  facts  and  advancing  reasons  for  its  speedj 
enlai^ment  that  are  indisputable,  and  which  are  entitled 
to  the  intelligent  scrutiny  and  candid  consideration  of 
every  legislator  who  cherishes  any  solicitude  in  behalf  of 
the  deaf  mute  children  of  the  State. 

We  endorse  the  views  and  arguments  of  the  Principal^ 
and  we  fervently  trust  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
give  to  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the 
Institation  to  the  extent  suggested,  that  attention  which 
ihe  urgency  of  the  case  seems  to  require.  We  believe, 
torn  the  result  of  estimates  cursorily  made,  and  in  view  of 
"flie  present  prices  of  material  and  labor,  that  the  sum  of 
ime  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  defray  the  cost  of  such 
additions  to  the  present  structure  as  are  needed. 

The  scarcity  of  water,  which  at  present  and  for  some 
years  past,  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  comfort  and 
well  heing  of  the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  has  been  and 
ttntmues  to  be  a  source  of  deep  concern  to  the  Board. 
We  have  tried,  by  digging  wells  and  drifting  m  others 
aheady  dug,  to  obtain  a  supply,  but  with  very  indifferent 
fiQcoess.  The  subject  of  having  an  artesian  well  has 
occupied  our  attention  and  at  times  appeared  feasible  to 
lome  of  our  numbers.  The  President  of  the  Board  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  plan  of  boring  for  artesian  water, 
hut  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  propriety'  of 
making  the  attempt,  he  twice,  at  his  own  expense, 
tifflted  the  Insane  Asylum  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo., 
at  which  an  artesian  well  is  being  sunk,  and  which  has 
•heady  reached  the  enormous  depth  of  over  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  As,  yet  that  expensive 
and  persistently  prosecuted  work  has  been  attended  with 
fio  very  valuable  results,  and  its  prospects  are  not  of  a  very 
flattering  character* 
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Through  our  special  committee  for  the  purpose,  we  have 
consulted  the  State  Geologist,  and  find  that  his  opinion  is 
unfavorable  to  the  measure. 

In  regard  to  this  important  matter,  and  with  a  view  of 
inclining  the  Legislature  to  particularly  consider  the  sub- 
ject, we  respectfully  advert  to  the  impression  which  very 
generally  prevails  in  this  and  other  western  States,  that 
the  sources  of  a  former  supply  of  water  are  giving  yearly 
indications  of  a  probable  failure.  Springs,  streams  and 
wells  in  which,  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  water  was 
found  in  abundance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  have  become 
dry,  and  in  many  instances  continue  so  throughout  the 
season.  On  many  farms  in  the  State  and  at  numerous 
residences,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  deepen  wells 
that  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  and 
what  were  called  perennial  springs  of  living  water  have 
totally  failed.  ^ 

But  any  further  observations  in  regard  to  this  subject 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  in  this  report,  inasmuch  as 
the  Principal  has  cited  us  to  facts,  and  minutely  stated  the 
inconveniences  and  annoyances  that  have  attended  the 
operations  of  the  Institution  in  consequence  of  this  great 
want. 

It  affords  us,  however,  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  now 
to  say  that  the  grave  objection  to  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  building,  consisting  solely  in  the  scantiness  and  the 
difl&culties  of  procuring  suflScient  quantities  of  water,  bids 
fair  to  be  effectually  removed  by  the  liberal  enterprise 
contemplated  by  the  city  authorities  of  Jacksonville. 

The  communications  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
city  Engineer  upon  the  subject,  and  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts,  clearly  indicate  the  steps  that  are 
to  be  taken  by  the  city  to  insure  an  unfailing  and  boun- 
teous supply  of  an  article  so  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  all. 
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Major  Barr  says :  "  In  April  last  a  committee  of  your 
Board  proposed  to  the  city  council  to  join  with  you  in  an 
tfort  to  supply  your  Institution  and  the  city  with  water 
jfy  boring  for  artesian  water. 

!  "  The  council,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  November 
ilfections,  authorized  the  Mayor,  so  far  as  he  might  be  able, 
^investigate  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  supply- 
gthe  city,  and  incidentally  the  State  Institutions  located 
re,  with  water.      A  plan  suggested  by   those   having 
e  experience  in  engineering,  was  to  excavate  and  dam 
Mauvaisterre  creek,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city, 
king  a  storage  reservoir,   and  by   engine   and   tower 
located  near  by,  to  forcfe  the  water  to  a  reservoir  for  dis- 
kibution,  located  on  the   high   ground  west  of  Illinois 
;Mege,  thus  giving  to  the  city  and  Institutions  an  abun- 
ilint  supply  of  pure  soft  water.     So  soon  as  estimates  of 
Probable  cost  can  be  made  (which  will  be  in  a  few  days) 
^question  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  them,    (as  we   have  not   a  doubt  it  will  be) 
we  contracts  will  be  let  and  the  *  works'  be  made  and 
Kadjforuse  by  next  fall." 
Tie  city  Engineer  writes  as  follows  : 
"£ver  since  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter,  the  fur- 
ashing  of  an  adequate  and  permanent  supply  of  water  has 
a  prominent  question  in  the  minds  of  the  city  authori- 
Inthe  fall  of  1867,  the  City  Surveyor,  in  accordance 
ith  the  instructions  of  the  City  Council,  went  to  Spring- 
Id  and  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  John  B.  Ernshaw, 
P*  hydraulic  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
p*ter  works  at  that  place,  to  come  to  Jacksonville  and 
Wte  a  preliminary  survey,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  plans 
tod  estimates  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  subject  might  be 
"'^^ht  before  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  question  of 
^structing  water  works  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
w.  Em&haw  was  soon  after  thrown  from  his  carriage  and 
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received  injuries  from  which,  after  lingering  through  the 
winter,  he  died.  Meanwhile,  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
supply  of  water  was  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  and  enterprising  men,  and  various  modes  of 
procuring  it  were  discussed.  The  City  Council  declined  two 
or  three  petitions  for  appropriations  to  aid  in  boring  artesian 
wells,  because  of  their  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  such  wells  in  this  locality. 

"  Other  demands  have  been  made  upon  the  liberality 
and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens.  In  response  to  one  of 
these,  the  city  voted  $75,000  to  secure  the  location  in  this 
place  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  St.  L.  J.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and 
to  another  it  was  voted  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $85,- 
000,  to  aid  in  constructing  the  Peoria,  Pekin  &  Jackson- 
ville R.  R. 

"The  agitation  of  these  questions  has,  of  necessity, 
diverted,  somewhat,  public  attention  from  the  one  enter- 
prise which  is  still  regarded  as  most  essential  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  city.  But,  within  a  few  weeks,  a 
preliminary  survey  and  approximate  estimates  have  been 
made  by  a  competent  engineer  and  contractor,  which  show 
that  it  is  practicable  to  supply  the  city  with  water  at  an 
expense  of  about  $1'50,000. 

"  The  general  jJlan  upon  which  these  estimates  are  based 
contemplates  the  construction  of  one  or  more  lake  reser- 
voirs in  the  valley  of  the  Mauvaisterre,  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  city,  and  from  thence,  by  a  pumping  main 
forcing  the  water  through  the  main  distributing  pipes  of 
the  city.  The  main  pipe  is  to  terminate  in  a  reservoir  on 
College  Hill,  at  an  elevation  of  110  or  120  feet  above  the 
public  square.  This  elevation  is  suflScient  to  furnish  water 
to  all  the  State  Institutions  located  here. 

"  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Barr,  the  present  mayor,  has  had  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Chesboro,  the  eminent  hydraulic  engineer 
of  Chicago,  and  though  no  definite  plans  and  estimates 
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were  fumiBhed  or  requested  of  him,  no  doubt  is  left  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  Measures  will  be  taken  at  an 
early  day  to  submit  the  construction  of  adequate  and  per- 
manent water  works  for  the  city  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
and  public  sentiment  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  desired 
result;' 

If  the  Board  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  measure  spoken  of  by  the  Mayor  and  Engineer, 
or  of  the  ultimate  consummation  of  the  undertaking  by 
tiie  city  of  Jacksonville,  they  would  not  so  urgently  advise, 
as  they  have  done  in  this  report,  an  appropriation  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Institution. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  to  your  honorable  body,  we 
are  called  upon  to  mention  an  event  which  has  filled  our 
iearts  with  profound  grief,  and  deprived  our  Board  of  the 
ever  welcome  presence,  valuable  counsel  and  co-operation 
ofCapt  James  N.  Brown,  one  of  our  official  associates, 
^bo,  by  his  wisdom  and  experience  and  earnest  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  the  State,  had  en- 
deared him  to  us  all.  We  deeply  lament  his  death,  but 
irannly  cherish  the  memory  of  his  sterling  virtues. 

We  append  the  following  statement  as  embracing  a 
recapitulation  of  the  several  appropriations  herein  referred 
to,  and  specifically  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Principal, 
as  being  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  during 
the  ensuing  two  years,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  estab- 
lishment, to-wit : 

To  gQpply  deficiencies  arising  from  necessary  improTements  and  increase 

of  number  of  pupils |7,'746  77 

ht ordiDary  expenses,  per  annam 56, 260  00 

for  repairs  and  improvements,  per  annum 8,000  00 

ForiBsorance,  per  annum 600  00 

J'or fnmitare 2,600  00 

^ting  press,  and  equipments  for  office 4,000  00 

Action  of  chapel  and  school  building 100,000  00 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  R.  WOODS, 

Prmdent. 
Vol.  11—39 


PRINCIPAL'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Institution 

for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  of  laying  before  you  the 
following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  such  recommendations  for  the  future 
as  are  required  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Commonwealth, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  regular  report,  Nov.  30,  1866, 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils  have  been  in  attendance 
upon  the  school.  Six  have  graduated ;  thirty-two  have 
been  honorably  discharged ;  one  was  transferred  to  the 
Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  Children;  none  have  died; 
two  have  given  occasion  for  their  dismission  ;  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  are  now  on  the  rolls  as  belonging  to  the 
Institution. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  most  remarkable  immunity  from 
severe  sickness.  Within  the  present  month  the  measles 
has  been  among  the  pupils,  and  about  twenty  were  with- 
drawn for  a  few  days  from  their  classes.  It  assumed  a 
very  mild  form,  and  yielded  to  careful  nursing,  under  the 
advice  of  our  medical  attendant,  without  the  practice  of 
any  heroic  treatment.  This  is  the  only  epidemic  which 
has  visited  us.  During  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
two  years  both  of  our  hospitals,  one  for  males  and  females 
respectively,  have  remained  closed.     In  view  of  the  size  of 
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our  family,  averaging  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  persons, 
this  exemption  from  disease  is  the  more  noticable,  espe- 
cially as  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  defective  organization, 
and  firom  their  habits  do  not  bring  into  exercise  some  of 
the  most  important  organs  of  the  system,  which  require 
exercise  for  their  perfect  development.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  such  as 
the  result  of  disease,  of  whose  seqxieloe^  in  some  cases, 
deafiiess  with  its  accompanying  muteness  is  only  a  part. 
I  do  but  express  the  universal  sentiment  of  my  co-laborers, 
and  of  the  entire  body  of  pupils,  when  I  acknowledge  most 
hearty  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  -perfect 
pft  for  this  signally  merciful  providence.  We  feel  the 
more  thankful  in  view  of  our  deficient  and  imperfect 
hospital  arrangements,  which  are  the  best  our  building 
affords,  and  also  from  the  exceedingly  crowded  condition 
of  oar  building.  i 

Since  the  organization  of  the  school,  ip  1846,  there  have 
been  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  pupils  admitted.  Of  this 
number,  three  hundred  and  seventy  were  males,  three 
hundred  and  twelve  females.  They  came  from  six  hun- 
dred and  nine  families. 

2  of  these  families  contained  4  mutes. 
13  M  «  3      *« 

45  ti  u  2      " 

M9  "  '*  1  mute. 

In  fire  of  these  famiUes,  both  parents  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
In  two  "  the  father  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

S3  of  the  pupils  had  1  brother  deaf  and  dumb. 
23  "  1  sister  " 

17  "  2  brothers  " 

8  "  2  sisters 

15  "  1  brother  and  1  sister  deaf  and  dumb. 

6  "  2  sisters  and  1  brother  " 

1  "  2  brothers  and  1  sister  " 

2  "  8  sisters  deaf  and  dumb.  ^ 

2  **  1  idiot  sister. 

^  "  relatiyes  other  than  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  deaf 

and  dumb. 
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1  pupil  had  1  brother  and  1  sister  semi-mate. 
286  of  the  pupils  were  deaf  from  birth. 

59  *^  became  deaf  from  scarlet  fever. 

41  became  deaf  from  inflamation  of  the  brain. 
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sickness  not  named. 

cold. 

fever. 

gathering  in  head. 

typhoid  fever. 

afiill. 

spasms. 

measles. 

whooping  cough. 

nervous  fever. 

hydrocephalus. 

winter  fever. 

coDgestive  chills. 

erysipelas. 

mumps. 

scrofula. 

ague. 

use  of  quinine. 

lung  fever. 

pneumonia. 

cholera  infantum. 

cholera. 

teething. 

jaundice. 

scald  head. 

worms. 

coDgestive  fever. 

spotted  fever. 

inflamation  of  bowels. 

rickets. 

pernicious  fever. 

worm  fever. 

palsy. 

apoplexy. 

sun-stroke. 

congestion  of  spine. 

scald. 

small  pox. 

diptheria. 

spinal  disease. 

sea-sickness. 

sore  ears. 
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1  became  deaf  from  hereditary  decadence. 
59  became  deaf  under  1  year  of  age. 
121  became  deaf  between  1  and  2  years  of  age. 
45 
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15 
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it  4  ''  5  ** 

5  "  6  " 

41  6  *'  7  ** 

At  7  '*  8  '* 
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2  •*  15    «  16  " 

1  "  20    *«  21  " 

Of  the  remaining  cases  of  acquired  deafness  the  causes 
bave  not  been  stated. 

The  residences  of  our  former  and  present  pupils  have 
1)een  as  follows : 

idsuBs     county 87  Fulton       county 7 

Douder    "      4  Gallatin  "      2 

Boud          «♦      6  Greene  "      4 

Book         "      1  Grundy  "      4 

Brown        "      4  Hamilton  "      8 

BoMi       "      8  Hancock  "      17 

Cilhoan      «      ." 1  Hardin  "      1 

Canoll       *♦      5  Henderson  "      6 

Cms          "      5  Henry  "      14 

Cb&Bpaign  **      10  Iroquois  "      2 

Chratim      "      1  Jackson  «*      6 

Clart:         "      2  Johnson  "      1 

Clay            "      2  Jasper  "      2 

Clinton        "      5  Jefferson  "      .2 

Coles           "      13  Jersey  "      1 

Cook           **      43  JoDaviess  "      8 

Crawford      "      5  Kane  "      8 

CamberUnd  "      3  Kankakee  "      4 

BeKalb        «      8  Kendall  "      2 

DeWitt        "      6  Knox  "      13 

I>nPage        "      6  Lake  "      3 

DoQglM        "      1  LaSalle  "      14 

%w         "      6  Lawrence  "      2 

Effingham     **      4  Lee  "      1 

^»yette        «      8  Livingston     "      3 

^ord           "      8  Logan  "      4 

^wiikUn      *»     1  Macon  "      , , , . .  7 
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Macoupin  county le    Richland  county.  ia 

^^^^^        "      14    Rock  Island  "         g 

Marion  "      q    g^Une  "      [ J 

MarshaU        «      8    Sangamon      "  20 

M*«>a  "      9    Schuyler        «      2 

Massac  "      1    gcott  ««  ^ 

McDonough  "      10    Shelby  "      I 

McHenry       "      4    gtark  «      t 

McLean         "      7    St.  Clair        " g 

Menard  "      12    Steyenson      «      5 

Mercer  «      6    Tazewell        «        ,! 

Monroe  "      3    xjnion  «  1 

Montgomery"      14    Vermilion      "      .n 

Morgan         "      51    Wabash         " 3 

Moultrie        "      3    Warren  " ^ 

Ogle  "      6    Washington  «      10 

Peoria  "      15    Williamson    «  . 

Perry  "      1    i^^yne  "  a 

Piatt  «      1    White  "      ....W* a 

Pike  "      18    Whiteside      "  g 

Pulaski  «      1    Will  "      ...     ij. 

Putnam         "      5    Winnebago    "      . . .  .* 0 

Randolph      "      4    Woodford      "      ..............      3 

There  hare  been  2  pupils  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

'2'  "  "  Iowa. 

15  «  "  Missouri. 

And  there  has  been  1  pupil  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 

The  sum  of  these  last  numbers  exceeds  the  whole  num- 
ber before  stated  as  having  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
pupils.  This  discrepancy  is  occasioned  by  removals  of 
families  from  one  county  to  another,  which  frequently 
occurs  among  families  from  which  our  pupils  are  derived— 
the  same  pupil,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  claiming  a 
residence  in  several  different  counties. 

In  the  foregoing  list,  Morgan  presents  a  higher  number 
than  any  other  county.  This  advantage  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  as  most  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong 
have  moved  into  the  county  for  the  sake  of  proximity  to 
the  Institution — some  coming  from  other  counties,  and 
others  from  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State.  Some, 'after 
the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  was  completed,'  have 
returned  to  their  former  homes. 
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,  The  repairs  found  necessary  and  advised  to  be  made  by 
ipBT  Board,  during  the  past  summer,  have  been  finished, 
ind  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  conveniences  of  the 
ttstitution.  Their  expense  has  exceeded  the  amount 
Ippropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
peBsion,  but  none  have  been  made  that  were  not  impera- 
Ji?ely  needed  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  and 
iealthfiJness  of  its  inmates.  The  appended  statement  of 
jfeceipts  and  expenditures  will  show  the  expense  of  these 
jepairs.  The  deficiency  on  their  account  has  been  paid 
pm  the  ordinary  expense  fund. 

!  The  fiimiture  used  in  the  pupils'  dormitories  is  mostly 
rf  an  antiquated  and  unsightly  pattern,  beside  being  worn 
•it,  and  urgently  needs  replenishing.  In  some  other  parts 
rf  the  house,  also,  some  additional  furniture  is  needed.  I 
ftink  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  case. 

The  City  Council  of  Jacksonville  have  generously  dona- 

W  to  the  Institution  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  beautiful 

Kamond  Grove  Cemetery.     It  was  selected  with  special 

Kference  to  its  favorableness  for  the   construction  of  a 

y^^t  at  moderate  expense.     It  has  been  suggested  that 

I  ^^  a  proper  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  General 

!  Aasembly  would  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the 

I  section  of  a  receiving  vault,  for  the  joint  use  of  the  four 

State  Institutions  here  located.     Frequent  and  sometimes 

^7  perplexing  need  of  such  a  convenience  is  felt,  though 

|lappily  we  have  not  experienced  it  during  the  two  years 

i^hich  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  pupils  beyond  our  expectations 
when  estimates  were  formed  two  years  ago,  the  exercise  of 
^firy  close  economy  has  been  required  to  bring  our  current 
expenses  within  the  amount  appropriated,  nevertheless 
^  has  been  done.  The  improvements  before  alluded  to 
We  exceeded  the  appropriation  received  on  that  account, 
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seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents.  Four  thousand  and  twenty-two  dollars 
and  twenty-three  cents  have  been  paid  on  balance  brought 
up  from  last  report.  The  entire  present  deficiency  is  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and  seventy- 
one  cents. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  smoke- 
house remain  intact  except  a  small  amount  paid  for  dis- 
count on  Auditor's  warrant. 

Of  the  money  appropriated  for  bringing  water  from  the 
well  on  the  Harmony  Mills  property,  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  are  yet 
on  hand. 

We  now  have  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  pupils  con 
nected  with  the  Institution  and  will  probably  have  an 
average  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  before  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  and  paying  the  salaries  of  necessary  officers,  will  not 
be  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
capita,  making  the  entire  sum  required,  fifty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  usual  amount  for  repairs,  two  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  for  insurance,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
will  also  be  needed. 

I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  referring  you  to  the  list  of 
oflScers  prefixed  to  this  report.  By  comparison  with  the 
last  report,  it  will  be  perceived  that  some  changes  have 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Abel  B.  Baker,  who  was  then  in  feeble  health,  has 
passed  away,  having  terminated  his  earthly  career  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  1867,  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  Mr. 
Baker's  life  was  one  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
his  companions  in  misfortune.  He  was  a  faithful  officer, 
a  successful  teacher,  a  himible  christian  and  a  polished 
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gentleman.  His  name  first  appears  on  the  roll  of  Instruc- 
tors of  this  Institution  in  1849  and  is  now  for  the  first  time 
omitted.  Previous  to  his  coming  to  this  Institution  he 
had  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Institutions,  having  gradu- 
ated at  the  New  York  Institution  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty.  None  who  knew  Mr.  Baker  could  fail  to  admire 
his  honesty  and  strict  fidelity  to  trusts  reposed  in  him,  and 
his  mature  christian  character. 

Miss  Mary  Waldo,  after  four  years  service  as  teacher, 
resigned  her  position  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  to  enter  upon  relations  of  a  more  domestic  nature. 
As  her  residence  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Institution 
our  pupils  still  enjoy  frequent  opportunity  of  her  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Jenkins,  since  the  termination  of  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Institution,  has  assumed  the  charge  of  the  new 
and  rising  school  in  Kansas.  Our  best  wishes  follow  him 
^ththe  hope  that  he  may  be  eminently  successful  in  lay- 
ingbroad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  an  enterprise  highly 
creditable  to  that  young  and  resolute  Commonwealth. 

Miss  Letitia  Westgate,  in  January,  1868,  in  consequence 
of  affliction  in  her  father's  family  was  compelled  to  vacate 
for  a  time  her  position  of  Assistant  Matron  which  she  had 
filled  for  six  years  to  the  entire  and  perfect  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  Miss  Westgate's  efficiency  and  personal  in- 
fluence were  so  valuable  that  we  indulge  the  hope  that 
circumstances  may  so  transpire  as  to  allow  her  return  to  us 
again.  This  position,  at  present,  is  well  filled  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  Bull. 

The  names  of  those  who  supply  the  places  thus  vacated, 
and  of  others  who  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion as  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  has  rendered 
necessary,  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  officers  referred  to 
above, 

y  oL  11—40 
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Dr.  H.  W.  MiLLiGAN  brings  to  us  a  valuable  experience 
obtained  in  the  Institutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  John  W.  Sailer,  Miss  Jane  L.  Eggleston  and 
Miss  IsABELLE  E.  WooDS  were  employed  in  the  fall  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  assigned  the  new 
pupils  of  that  year,  who  were  so  numerous  that  they  com- 
posed three  full  classes.  ^  Their  success  thus  far  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory  and  gives  promise  of  much  future  use- 
fulness. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond  and  Miss  Mary  Dutch  are  as  yet 
novices,  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  much  in  their 
cases. 

The  entire  corps  of  Instruction  are  prosecuting  their 
arduous  and  intricate  labors  with  zeal  and  assiduity  that 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  with  results  which  to  one  who  com- 
prehends the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  low  point  of 
beginning  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  be  not  only  satis- 
factory, but  highly  commended.  The  only  candid  parties 
not  fully  satisfied,  are  these  faithful  instructors  themselves, 
whose  anxious  solicitude  to  do  the  utmost,  possible,  in  the 
very  few  years  allotted  to  them,  impels  them  to  unremit- 
ting and  indefatigable  exertion. 

I  should  do  wrong  were  I  to  fail  to  commend  the  pupils 
to  you,  for  their  almost  uniform  and  general  obedience, 
tractability,  industry  and  studiousness.  While  there  have 
been  some  exceptions  to  entire  propriety  and  correctness  of 
demeanor,  they  have  been  few,  and  have  yielded  to  kindly 
admonitions  without  resort  to  severe  coercive  measures. 
An  esprit  du  corps,  very  pleasing  to  observe,  has  prevailed 
among  them,  so  that  their  associations  with  one  another 
have  been  greatly  to  their  mutual  advantage.  As  the 
school  has  grown  in  numbers  this  has  also  increased. 
There  is  a  power  and  an  impulse  of  numbers  that  all  ha^e 
felt^  which  is  fully  as  effective  among  deaf-mutes  aB  among 
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any  class  of  people,  and  when  added  tn  the  reciprocal 
sympathy  prevailing  among  them,  becomes  of  great  assis- 
tance in  their  mental  improvement. 

The  internal  organization  of  our  Institution,  besides  its 
scholastic  nature,  is  made  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  organization  of  a  well  regulated  family,  the 
first  and  most  natural  relation  of  mankind.  The  social 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  restricted  as  far  as  prudence  and 
propriety  require.  Boys  and  girls  are  associated  with  each 
other  in  their  school  exercises,  at  table  during  meals,  and 
occasionally  pass  an  evening  together,  in  company  with  some 
or  all  of  the  officers.  On  these  occasions,  the  usual  plays  of 
children  and  young  persons  at  festive  gatherings,  are  prac- 
ticed with  quite  as  much  freedom  from  anything  unseemly, 
as  is  generally  found  among  the  same  number  of  hearing 
and  speaking  youth.  In  this  connection,  I  would  mention 
the  beneficient  influence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  particularly  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
vbo  have  boarded  in  the  Institution  and  been  members  of 
the  family.  They  have  presented  to  our  pupils  in  their 
iree  and  easy  intercourse  with  them,  practical  illustrations 
of  the  amenity  of  manners  and  usages  of  polite  society. 
As  examples  of  correct  deportment,  and  gentlemanly  and 
lady-like  demeanor,  they  have  exerted  a  positive  and  pow- 
erful influence  upon  their  character  for  good,  that  will 
mark  their  entire  lives.  Their  example  has  also  been  of 
still  greater  benefit  in  its  conduciveness  to  an  harmonious 
moral  development.  The  influence  of  example  upon  all 
youth  is  a  trite  subject,  but  it  may  be  averred  that  no 
other  class  of  persons  are  so  susceptible  to  it,  as  are  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  example  of  their  instructors.  They 
are  the  authors  of  the  first  dawnings  of  systematic  thought. 
Theirs  is  the  training  of  the  pliant  twigs  which  grow  into 
mutes  strong  character.  The  example  of  the  teacher  of  deaf 
mutes  is  not  the  least  of  his  responsibilities.     I  am  happy  to 
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say  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  united  with  me 
in  candying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  have 
not  been  oblivious  or  regardless  of  this  important  truth, 
and  that  they  have  diligently  nought  to  faithfully  exem- 
plify true  character,  as  well  as  to  creditably  discharge  their 
professional  duties ;  without  these  abiding  influences,  we 
should  not  now  perceive  the  degree  of  improvement  that 
is  exhibited  among  our  pupils.  This  influence  of  constant 
example  in  school  and  out  of  it,  is  one  which  we  could  illy 
afford  to  dispense  with.  It  is  the  more  needed  from  the 
condition  of  many  of  our  pupils,  when  they  first  arrive  at 
school.  While  some  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  customs  of  cultivated  families,  others  are  exceed- 
ingly uncultivated  and  uncouth  in  manners,  and  all  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  esthetic  sentiments  that 
comprise  the  basis  of  refined  manners. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  your  honorable  Board, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1867,  I  gave  a  series  of 
exhibitions,  with  a  number  of  pupils,  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Northern  Illinois.  Forty-two  exhibi- 
tions were  held,  and  witnessed  by  fifty  thousand  of  our 
citizens.  The  houses  which  we  occupied  were  uniformly 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  expressions  of  inte- 
rest and  pleasure,  by  form  of  resolutions  in  some  instances, 
andby  other  unmistakable  manifestations  in  all,  were  excee- 
dingly gratifying.  Six  weeks  were  improved  by  the  party 
in  this  manner,  during  which  time  no  untoward  accident  or 
illness  attended  any  of  the  number. 

For  the  innumerable  kindnesses  and  attentions  shown  us 
during  this  time,  I  desire  to  express  my  own  and  the  thank- 
fulness of  my  pupils,  to  all  who  so  generously  accorded 
them.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  duty  to  mention  each  oae 
by  name,  but  their  number  forbids.  I  cannot,  however, 
omit  to  mention  the  very  generous  and  liberal  assistance 
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eheerfiilly  accorded  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
and  Western,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  North- Western,  the 
Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  the  Rock  Island  and  Pacific, 
liuid  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroads,  in  pass- 
ing free  our  entire  party  of  seventeen  persons  repeatedly 
«ver  their  respective  lines  of  road.  They  each  gave  a  sea- 
ima  pass,  which  we  were  at  liberty  to  use  at  pleasure. 
The  result  of  this  tour  of  exhibitions  was  the  immediate 
rand  very  considerable  increase  of  pupils  at  the  Institution, 
[the  number  running  up  beyond  all  our  previous  expectations, 
and  so  far  beyond  the  number  which  was  the  basis  of  our 
estimated  expenses  during  the  two  years  just  closing,  as  to 
poduce  some  financial  embarrassments. 

In  the  last  report  which  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
joa,  I  alluded  to  our  eflTorts  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
[  aeholarship  in  our  Institution.  In  furtherance  of  this 
I  purpose,  the  following  course  of  study  has  been  adopted. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  labor  in  its  systematic  prepa- 
ration has  been  performed  by  three  of  the  most  experienced 
professors. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

7IBST  TEAB.  THIBD  TEAB. 

'  Ikmenttjj  instruction,  including,        Arithmetic — French's  Elements  for  the 
CoDstniction  of  sentences.  Blute. 

Description  of  pictures.  Geography — Primary. 

Counting.  Exercises  in  Composition. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

F  rench's  Ist  lessons  in  arithmetic  foxtrth  tear. 

begun.  Arithmetic — ^French's  Elements  finish- 

ed. 
ssooKD  TEAS.  History — ^United  States,  Primary. 

Ixithmetic — French's  Ist  lessons  fin-  Exercises  in  Composition  and  Qram- 

ished.  mar. 

Object  lessons  in  Geography. 
Sxerdaea  in  Composition. 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

FIBST  TEAB.  THIBD   YBAB. 

Arithmetic — review.  Algebra. 

Geography — review.  Botany,  Natural  History,  Anatomy  and 

History — Ancient.  Pliysiology — with  lectures. 

Composition — twice  a  week.  Physical    Geography   and   Geology — 

with  lectures. 
SECOND  YEAR.  Drawing. 

History — Modern. 

Arithmetic — finished.  fourth  tear. 

Composition — ^twicc  a  week.  Practical  Mechanics  and  Book-Keeping. 

Grammar.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Lectures  on  Moral  Science. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Government. 

Composition— once  a  week. 

Exercises  in  penmanship  during  the  course. 

Religious  exercises  on  Sunday,  to  consist  of  a  lecture  in  the  morning,  and 
class  instruction  in  the  afternoon. 

Examination  at  the  close  of  each  month  and  each  year. 

No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Academic  Department,  without  passing 
a  thorough  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  Primary  Department. 

During  each  year  of  the  Academic  course,  each  class  shall  be  under  the 
instruction  of  three  or  more  teachers. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  course  of  study  contem- 
plates two  departments,  a  Primary  and  Academic,  having 
four  years  allotted  to  each,  graduation  from  the  Primary 
being  required  before  admission  is  given  to  the  Academic 
department.  We  have  sought  so  to  arrange  this  course  of 
study  as  to  prepare  pupils  who  wish  to  continue  their  ac- 
quisitions to  a  high  standard,  for  the  National  College, 
which  Institution  is  accomplishing  a  good  work,  and  de- 
serves the  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  country. 
All  that  I  stated  in  my  last  report  respecting  the  National 
College  for  Deaf-mutes,  I  would  here  reafiirm  with  addi- 
tional emphasis,  having  within  the  present  year,  been  pre- 
sent at  its  exercises. 
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Theeminent  statesman  and  philosopher,  Lord  Brougham, 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  a  child  receives  more  ideas 
before  it  is  seven  years  old  than  in  all  its  after  life,  how- 
ever long  it  may  live.  Whether  this  be  strictly  true,  or 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  an  important  principle,  all  are 
aware  of  the  abiding  nature  of  early  impressions.  Lord 
Brougham's  statement  was  meant  to  apply  to  children  who 
have  all  the  avenues  of  inter-communication  with  their 
fellows  unobstructed,  and  does  not  apply  to  deaf-mutes  with 
equal  force.  Still,  the  Creator  has  so  formed  men  that  du- 
ring the  early  years  of  life  there  is  an  aptitude  for  certain 
mental  acquisitions  which  later  years  do  not  enjoy.  This 
principle  is  just  as  true  and  important  to  be  acted  upon 
and  improved  among  deaf-mutes  as  among  any  other  chil- 
dren. The  habit  of  not  thinking  is  as  easily  formed,  and  as 
diflScult  to  eradicate,  as  any  other  pernicious  habit  either 
of  mind  or  body.  The  deaf  and  dumb  child  cannot  form 
thoughtful  habits  before  his  arrival  at  school,  and  when 
that  is  deferred  to  a  period  somewhat  advanced,  his  task 
is  immeasurably  increased.  He  has  the  same  natural  mental 
characteristics  that  other  children  possess,  and  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  mind  precisely  as  they  are.  His  intellect 
does  not  retain  its  primitive  plasticity  any  more  than  does 
the  normal  child's.  Every  thoughtful  person  knows  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
learns  to  read  and  comprehend  the  science  of  numbers, 
though  he  may  have  mingled  familiarly  with  his  fellows 
for  years,  sitting  under  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  as  he  was  borne  along 
upon  a  current  of  speech,  have  been  acquiring  mental  dis- 
cipline. How  much  more  arduous  is  necessarily  the  task 
of  the  deaf-mute  who  has  enjoyed  not  one  of  these  advan- 
tages. I  think  that  our  custom,  until  very  lately  rigidly 
practiced^  of  excluding  pupils  until  they  have  passed  ten 
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years  of  age,  has  worked  in  many  cases  to  our  disadvantage 
and  the  injury  of  the  dea^-mute. 

Some  children  are  better  able  to  succeed  in  school  at 
eight  years  of  age  than  others  at  ten  or  twelve. .  It  has 
impressed  me  that  one  of  the  terms  of  admission  to  our 
school  should  be  so  modified  as  to  rest  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  applicant  rather  than  on  any  particular  age, 
and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  such  a  change  in  the 
terms  of  admisson.  Some  minor  adj  ustments  of  our  system 
may  become  necessary,  pursuant  to  this  alteration,  but 
they  would  not  be  considerable ;  and  even  if  they  were, 
the  tender  years  are  so  important  in  their  influences  upon 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  adult  life,  that  they 
should  be  rendered  subservient  to  our  purpose  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  inquiry  not  unfrequently  is  made,  how  our  pupils 
spend  their  time  while  at  the  Institution  ?  Ours  is  em- 
phatically* a  manual  labor  school,  having  horticultural  and 
mechanical  departments  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys,  and 
provision  for  instructing  girls  in  needle-work  and  domestic 
concerns.  The  time-table  by  which  all  our  movements 
are  regulated  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  classes  and  detailed  to  various 
employments  during  the  hours  allotted  to  labor.  The  pur- 
suits they  are  taught  are  gardening,  cabinet-making,  wood- 
turning  and  shoe-making.  I  hope,  under  your  iostruo- 
tions,  to  be  able  to  add  to  this  list  in  my  next  report, 
printing,  as  it  is  a  very  fitting  trade  for  deaf-mutes,  and  is 
suited  to  both  sexes.  A  considerable  number  of  girls  would 
at  once  enter  upon  it,  if  we  had  a  printing  office  and  its  equip- 
ment. Several  of  them  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
time,  when,  having  closed  their  curriculum,  they  will  en- 
deavor to  learn  this  trade.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  funds  to 
purchase  a  printing  press  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a 
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printing  office.  Telegraphing,  I  also  think,  might  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  our  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  would  afibrd 
them  the  means  of  earning  a  comfortable  and  respectable 
'livelihood. 

Such  of  the  boys  as  are  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  above 
employments  are  detailed  to  the  care  of  stock,  to  saw 
.irood,  sweep  pavements,  carry  wood  and  water,  and  in  a 
Tarietj  of  wa^'s  make  themselves  useful.  It  is  clearly  un- 
derstood that  all  must  engage  in  some  form  of  industrial 
effort  every  day,  when  health  will  admit.  The  girls  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  which  alternate  between  service 
in  the  dining-room,  ironing-room  and  sewing-room,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  appropriate  employments.  Some 
others  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  halls  and  dormitories, 
tod  are  expected  to  keep  them  in  neatness  and  order. 

To  none  of  these  employments  is  a  menial  character 
attached.  All  are  taught  that  labor  is  honorable  and  idle- 
'^  disgraceful,  and  that  they  are  required  to  engage  in 
these  pursuits  with  sole  reference  to  their  future  self-respect 
^i  happiness.  In  all  of  these  they  have  the  impulse  of 
wepractical  example  of  officers  of  the  Institution,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  eflfect  of  such  labor  is  of  the 
most  beneficial  nature  upon  the  physical  health  and  mental 
powth  of  the  pupils.  It  favors  their  intellectual  effort, 
*od  increases  the  rapidity  of  their  improvement,  by  afford- 
^g  them  an  agreeable  and  profitable  change  from  the 
«chool-room.  Our  boys,  upon  their  final  departure  from 
^hool,  are  not  only  returned  to  their  friends  with  an  edu- 
ction, but  also  in  possession  of  a  trade,  with  industrious 
habits,  whereby  they  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Our 
prls  are  versed  in  some  of  the  mysteries  of  house  keeping, 
needle-work  and  a  variety  of  domestic  employments. 

At  your  regular  meeting,  in  June  last,  I  had  the  honor 
0^  presenting  a  special  report  relative  to  the  conference  of 
VoL  II— 4^1 
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Principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  also  some  reflections  u^on  the  methods  of  instruction 
practiced  in  our  own  and  other  Institutions.  As  that  re- 
port constitutes  the  basis  of  some  recommendations  of  a 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  and  also  some  action 
.of  your  Board  involving  some  expenditure  of  means,  I 
have  appended  it  to  this,  that  it  may  assume  a  more  endu- 
ring form  and  be  more  convenient  for  future  reference,  if 
ever  desired. .  On  the  subject  chiefly  treated  in  that  spe- 
cial report,  I  have  some  further  considerations  to  lay  before 
you,  though  it  should  be  stated  that  neither  in  that  docu- 
ment or  this,  is  the  idea  broached  of  discontinuing  the  use 
of  signs  where  they  are  of  greatest  benefit,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed.  The  position  argued  for  in  that  re- 
port, and  now  further  urged  in  this,  is  one  of  candid  inquiry 
after  truth,  by  putting  to  practical  test,  among  ourselves 
and  for  ourselves,  both  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  giv- 
ing each  a  fair  trial,  side  by  side. 

The  earliest  recorded  mention  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
that  of  the  Pentateuch — "  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,'* 
While  the  Mosaic  law  forbade  unjust  imposition  and  asper- 
sion against  this  large  and  interesting  class  of  unfortunates, 
the  laws  of  the  most  refined  nations  of  antiquity  placed 
upon  them  the  same  disabilities  as  appertained  to  infants 
and  idiots,  and  the  usages  of  nations  less  enlightened,  con- 
signed them  to  death  upon  the  discovery  of  their  deficiency. 

It  was  left  for  the  genius  of  Christian  times,  and  indeed, 
for  the  development  of  our  modern  civilization,  to  inaugu- 
rate continuous,  successful  measures  for  their  instruction 
and  elevation,  and  to  bring  public  sentiment  to  recognize 
institutions  for  their  education,  as  well  as  CRtablishments 
for  the  special  enlightenment  of  the  blind  and  idiotic,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
well  organized  government. 
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It  18  difficult  for  us,  among  whom  provision  for  this  class 
the  formation  of  new  State  governments  is  made  con- 
lemporaneously  with  provision  for  the  education  of  normal 
tbildren,  and  with  the  organization  of  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  departments,  to  conceive  how  their  true 
interests  could  have  been  so  long  overlooked,  especially 
imong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  whom  we  still  find 
ihe  best  models  of  genius  in  some  important  departments 
rf  life.  The  eminent  Roman  philosopher  and  poet,  Lu- 
cretius, in  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  advent 
of  Christ,  says  : 

*'  To  instract  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach. 
No  care  improre  them  and  no  wisdom  teach.*' 

This  continued  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
loankind  for  fifteen  centuries  after  the  time  of  Lucretius. 

We  have  accounts  of  isolated  cases  of  successful  efforts 
to  instruct  individual  deaf-mutes  at  different  periods  pre- 
ceding the  advent  of  De  TEpee  and  Heinecke,  who  are  re- 
cognized as  the  founders  of  the  two  systems  most  exten- 
sively practiced.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
centaiy,  John,  Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  taught  a  deaf  mute 
to  speak  and  repeat  words  and  sentences.  One  instance 
occars  in  the  fifteenth  century,  two  are  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  latter  of  which,  by  Pedro 
Ponce  de  Leon,  is  especially  interesting,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  taught  some  natural  mutes  to  enunciate  spoken 
language  One  of  his  pupils  is  said  to  have  received  ordi- 
nation as  a  parish  priest,  and  to  have  acceptably  performed 
the  duties  of  that  office.  Another,  we  are  informed,  be- 
came a  military  officer,  and  acquired  some  distinction  in 
martial  pursuits.  The  pupils  of  this  philanthropic  monk 
were  doubtless  members  of  noble  families,  and  possessed 
of  unusual  advantages  during  their  early  years.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  John  Paulo  Bonet,  who  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  attained  some  success, 
and  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  During  the  same 
century,  Dr.  John  Wallis,  in  England,  in  some  publications, 
enunciated  the  principles  afterwards  known  as  those  of 
De  TEpee,  and  for  a  period  approaching  a  half  century, 
continued  to  instruct  deaf-mutes,  though  the  number  of 
his  pupils  was  never  large.  Other  instances  are  also  given 
as  occurring  during  this  century,  in  Germany,  France  and 
England.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Jacob  Rodriguey  Pereira,  a  Spanish  Jew,  attained  such 
success  in  France  as  to  receive  the  commendation  of  the 
•  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  sev- 
eral crowned  heads. 

Pereira  appears  to  have  practiced  both  signs  and  articu- 
lation. The  committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  examine  Pereira's  pupils,  say  :  "  The  pupils 
were  able  to  understand  whatever  was  said  to  them, 
whether  by  signs  or  by  writing,  and  replied  either  viva 
voce  or  hy  writing;  they  could  read  and  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly all  sorts  of  French  expressions;  they  gave  very 
sensible  replies  to  all  questions  proposed  to  them ;  they 
understood  grammar  and  its  applications ;  they  knew  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  performed  exercises  in  geography ; 
and  it  appeared  that  Pereira  had  given  them  with  speech 
the  faculty  of  acquiring  abstract  ideas."  Unfortunately, 
for  the  fame  of  Pereira,  the  love  of  money  got  the  better 
of  his  humane  promptings,  and  he  died  without  making  his 
processes  clearly  known.  Just  here  Pereira  stands  in  very 
unfavorable  contrast  with  the  good  De  TEpee,  whose  life 
and  fortune  were  devoted  to  a  wholly  unselfish  labor  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Simultaneously  with  Pereira,  the 
Abbe  De  TEpee  in  France,  and  Samuel  Heinecke  in 
Germany,  were  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  deaf-mute. 
De  TEpee  attached  chief  importance  to  signs,  as  a  basis 
of  instruction.    Heinecke  regarded  articulation  as  the  only 
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p^perm.™.    Th«e  two  ...ten.  b.ve  oome  t.  be  known 

respectively  by  the  names  of  these  men,  who  are  recog- 
nized as  their  authors.     The  comparative  merits  of  these 
systems  have  been  a  subject  of  controversy  since  the  time 
<rf  their  inception.     At  times,  an  amount  of  asperity  has 
entered  into  the  discussions,  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  character  of  the  men  engaged. 
The  end  proposed  in  both  is  the  same,  viz :  the  restoration 
of  the  deaf-mute,  as  fiir  as  may  be,  to  society,  to  make  him 
a  useful  member  of  the  community,  and  render  his  condi- 
tion as  nearly  analagous  as  possible  to  that  of  his  more 
favored  fellows,  and  thus  to  fit  him  for  happiness  and  an 
honorable  position  in  life.     The  advocates  of  each  method 
have  claimed  for  it  the  greater  success,  and  practically,  as 
well  as  theoretically,  repudiated   the  other.     Doubtless 
each  has  much  of  truth,  and  no  little  reason  for  self  g^atu- 
lation.    In  a  wisely  adjusted  union  of  the  two  systems, 
will  probably  be  found  the  means  of  the  greatest  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     The  combined  method  was 
that  of  Pereira,  whose  success,  as  reported  to  us,  has  not 
been  surpassed  since  his  time. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  comprise  two  classes  of  persons — 
congenital  mutes  and  semi-mutes.  The  latter  have,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  life,  enjoyed  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  tcf 
some  extent,  often  to  a  considerable  degree,  have  acquired 
the  faculty  of  speech.  With  this  they  have  frequently 
come  to  the  possession  of  an  amount  of  mental  acumen 
and  intellectual  development  that  the  natural  mute  long 
labors  to  attain  to.  If  the  parents  and  associates  of  the 
flemi-mute,  early  after  he  has  lost  hearing,  commence  and 
continue  to  foster  this  faculty  of  speech — even  though  but 
slightly  developed — there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  ever 
lose  it. 

The  unwilling  silence  of  the  natural  mute  is  the  result 
of  his  deafness.     That  of  the  semi-mute  is  quite  as  much 
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the  disastrous  result  of  the  carelessness,  infidelity  and  ig- 
norance of  parents  and  teachers,  as  it  is  of  the  calamity 
that  has  been  visited  upon  him.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
small  import,  that  this  faculty  be  retained  and  improved 
to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  If  able  to  communicate 
with  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  language,  the 
semi-mute  will  inevitably  be  brought  into  more  intimate 
union  and  sympathy  with  them,  and  become  more  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  their  habits  of  thought,  than  if 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  circuitous  use  of  the  pen  in  the 
social  and  business  relations  of  life. 

In  many  cases,  where  due  attention  upon  the  part  of 
ruardians  of  children  who  have  acquired  deafness,  has 
been  riven  this  subject,  and  in  some,  where  it  has  been 
measurably  neglected,  the  semi-mute,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  sch  ;ol,  is  versed  in  the  idiomatic  construction  of 
the  vernacular  ot  his  country,  and  might  successfully  use 
it  in  all  communications  to  his  instructors.  Thus  he  will 
form  the  habit  of  thinking,  in  the  idiom  of  spoken  lan- 
guage— the  language  with  which  the  Creator,  in  wisdom, 
endowed  man ;  a  language  far  more  concise  and  definite 
than  any  other  which  man  has  yet  invented  as  a  substitute. 
•  Though  the  semi-mute  can  utter  articulate  speech,  he  is 
unable  to  receive  mental  impressions  from  articulate  sounds 
enunciated  by  others,  and  consequently,  for  reciprocal  com- 
munications, most  nearly  like  that  of  normal  persons,  he 
must  acquire  the  power  of  comprehending  the  mechanical 
motions  of  the  organ  of  speech — a  talent  technically  term- 
ed lip-reading — one  difficult  of  acquirement,  but  of  which, 
nevertheless,  there  are  remarkable  instances.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  bestow  our  whole  attention  to  sound  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear,  that  we  scarcely  take  cognizance  of  any 
considerable  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  or  other  organs 
of  voice,  necessarily  produced  by  viva  voce  utterances- 
movements  which,  in  diflbrent  individuals,  vary  as  does 
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the  tone  of  voice,  yet  in  the  same  person  are  at  all  times 
identical,  and  in  all  strikingly  analagous. 

The  principle  is  observed,  in  all  departments  of  life,  that 
•where  two  phenomena  occur  simultaneously,  the  mind  is 
80  much  absorbed  with  that  which  is  more  obvious,  that  it 
is  largely  oblivious  of  the  other.  When,  subsequently, 
circumstances  so  transpire,  as  to  call  attention  to  the  minor 
phenomenon,  it  is  found  to  be  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  had  been  before  recognized.  So,  in  the  matter  of 
lip-reading,  the  semi-mute,  having  his  attention  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  sensation  of  sound,  is  able  to  fix  it 
entirely  upon  the  movements  of  the  visible  organs  of 
speech,  and  is  able  to  analyze  and  comprehend  these  move- 
ments with  much  greater  precision  and  correctness  than 
could  one  dififerently  circumstanced.  This  ability  to  read 
the  lips,  is  one  susceptible  of  much  cultivation  by  patient 
study  and  practice,  though  there  is  great  diversity  in  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  attained  by  diflferent  persons. 
In  this,  possibly,  it  may  be  found  that  some  natural  mutes 
posses  quite  as  much  aptness  as  semi-mutes — quickness  of 
perception  being  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Should  the  experiments,  being  now  made  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them,  by  the  method  of  articulation  and  lip-read- 
ing, 80  that  the  sign-language  may  be,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  dispensed  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be, 
induced  in  them  a  better  development  of  character,  than  as 
a  class,  they  have  yet  manifested. 

It  is  a  proposition  too  obvious  to  require  argument,  that 
intimate  association  with  the  mass  of  mankind,  upon  the 
basis  of  a  common  vernacular,  which  this  method,  it  is 
claimed,  if  successful,  will  eflFect,  will  promote  a  formation 
of  character  more  conformable  to  that  of  persons  in  the 
possession  of  all  their  faculties,  than  upon  the  basis  of  one 
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which  renders  the  mute,  practically,  a  foreigner  in  society, 
and  even  in  the  home  circle.  This  method  should  also 
promote  his  intellectual  progress,  and  mental  acumen,  for 
it  makes  his  language  one  having  a  literature  which  the 
sign  language  has  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
never  can  have.  The  langu  ige  of  natural  signs  is  devoid 
of  prepositions,  conjunctions,  pronouns,  tenses  and  moods, 
and  has  no  nomenclature,  of  scientific  and  technical  terms. 
There  is  also  pertaining  to  it,  a  crudeness  unfavorable  to 
refined  taste  and  poetic  sentiment.  Teachers  of  deaf- 
mutes,  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  their  profession,  and 
who  have  thoroughly  mastered  it,  do  not  use  the  sign  lan- 
guage in  their  social  intercourse  with  one  another,  because 
it  does  not  admit  of  the  precision  of  statement  which 
spoken  language  possesses.  The  absence  of  synonyms, 
precluding  the  expression  of  nice  shades  of  meaning,  also 
renders  it  less  satisfactory  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
niceties  of  expression  that  spoken  language  favors.  Hence, 
so  far  as  the  method  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  avail- 
able to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  superior  to  the  system  of 
signs 

What  the  extent  of  such  availability  is,  we  have  no  sat- 
isfactory means  of  determining,  except  by  actual  experi- 
ment, which  will  require  a  term  of  years.  For  the  majority 
of  semi-mutes,  it  is  doubtless  practicable  while  for  the 
greater  part  of  natural  mutes,  it  probably  is  not  feasible. 
The  testimony  of  the  European  instructors,  who  have  prac- 
ticed it,  is  not  harmonious.  Their  error  has  been  in  insist- 
ing upon  it  as  best  adapted  to  all  natural,  as  well  as  all 
semi-mutes.  The  mistake  of  American  instructors  has 
been,  that  while  practicing  the  system  of  signs  best  suited 
to  the  entire  class,  they  have,  unfortunately,  neglected 
another,  which,  to  an  important  portion  of  their  pupils,  is 
calculated  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  good.  This 
mistake  is  one  very  naturally  occurring  in  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  introduced  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  into  America,  was  re- 
pelled from  the  articulating  schools  of  England,  to  which 
he  sought  admission ;  and  adopting  the  French  system  he 
would  quite  naturally  espouse  the  views  of  De  TEpee,  as 
distinguished  firom  those  of  Heinecke,  between  whom  an 
acrimonious  controversy  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  existed  during  the  closing  years  of  their  lives. 

While  much  has  been  written  upon  the  science  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  all  practical  instructors 
agree  that  as  an  art  it  can  only  be  communicated  tradition- 
ally,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Under 
these  circumstances,  how  readily  would  the  views  of  the 
first  instructors  be  perpetuated  in  their  successors.  But 
the  men  who  were  called  to  aid  Gallaudet  and  Clerc 
in  this  young  enterprise,  were  not  the  men  to  receive  their 
^ews  simply  upon  their  dicta;  they  were  profoundly 
otrnvinced  of  the  philosophy  and  correctness  of  their  theo- 
ry, and   the  position   they   maintained  was  not  one  of 

indifference  or  carelessness. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  first  of  American  Insti- 
tutions, some  attention  was  paid  to  the  articulation  of 
semi-mutes,  but  no  efforts  were  called  forth  to  perfect  a 
well  devised  and  systematic  method  suited  to  them  especi- 
ally. Three  able  and  practical  experts  in  the  system  of 
De  FEpee,  from  this  side  the  waters,  made  tours  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  European  Institions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  all  agreed  in  maintaining  that  the  method  practiced 
in  America  is  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  European 
histitutions.  Latterly,  the  President  of  the  Columbia 
College  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  performed  a  similar 
tour.  The  result  of  his  inspection  and  his  report,  were 
somewhat  different  from  the  others,  recommending,  among 
other  modifications  of  the  American  system,  the  combina- 
Vol.  11—42 
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tion  of  the  systems  of  signs  and  articulation  in  all  our 
Institutions. 

Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  cases  of 
acquired  deafness ;  but  many  of  these  lost  hearing  so  early 
in  life  that  they  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  articulate 
speech,  and  labor  under  the  same  practical  disadvantages  as 
those  who  are  congenital  mutes.  Accordingly  the  number 
of  semi-mutes  to  whom  articulation  is  specially  applicable 
will  be  reduced  below  that  percentage.  This  reduction 
will,  however,  be  measurably  compensated  by  some  natural 
mutes — sometimes  termed  exceptional  cases,  but  of  whose 
relative  number  we  now  have  no  means  of  judging — of 
great  acuteness  of  perception,  who  will  be  among  the 
most  expert  of  lip-readers,  and  become  somewhat  profi- 
cient in  viva  voce  communications.  There  is  also  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  exceptional  cases  may  excel 
the  average  of  semi-mutes  in  the  acquirement  and  exer- 
cise of  elementary  sounds  separately,  though  they  may 
fail  to  use  them  in  combioation  so  successfully.  The 
greatest  diligence,  patience  and  perseverance,  on  the  part 
of  both  classes,  will  be  requisite  for  success ;  and  here  will 
probably  be  experienced  one  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  of 
the  teacher  of  tfie  method  of  articulation. 

The  language  of  signs  is  self-interpreting,  readily  and 
quickly  acquired  by  the  mute,  and,  in  the  expression  of 
feelings,  passions  and  emotions,  is  one  of  very  graphic 
power,  though  not  in  its  elements  calculated  to  call  forth 
much  mental  eflfort.  It  is  a  language  to  which  the  term 
concrete  could  be  applied  with  more  appositeness  than  to 
any  other,  yet  is  rather  a  language  of  verbs  than  other^ 
wise,  and  hence  has  very  aptly  been  termed  a  gesture 
language.  In  the  common-place  aflfairs  of  life,  it  meets 
all  the  acquirements  of  the  uncultivated  mute.  As  a 
class,  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  rest  satisfied  with  it  as  a 
means  of  inter-communication.     It  is  an  agreeable   Ian- 
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gaage  to  them,  in  which  the  leadt  intellectual  often  become 
as  expert  and  proficient  as  those  who  have  most  nearly 
approached  the   standard  of  critical  scholarship.      The 
gesture  language  is  one  which  has  been  common  to  all 
races  of  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  but  which  every 
nation  disuses  as  it  advances  in  civilization  and  grows  in 
power  of  thought.     Our  institutions  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  eradicating  the  fondness  of  the  deaf  mute  for 
fids  natural  language,  and  in  cultivating  in  them  intel- 
lectual and  literary  aspirations  to  the  degree  desirable. 
Possibly  there  has  been  an  undue  importance  attached  to 
tiiifi  language  in  the  minds  of  instructors,  as  an  avenue  of 
general  information;   but  the  age  at  which   pupils  are 
admitted,  and  to  which  the  mistaken  tenderness  of  par- 
ents has  deferred  their  arrival  at  school,  has  occasioned 
additional  difficulty.     Several  of  the  most  impressible 
;eai8  of  Kfe,  when  language  is  most  easily  acquired,  when 
children,  in  a  normal  condition,  are  not  only  in  school, 
Imt  are  also  enjoying  influences  which,  though  silent,  are 
continuous,  more  powerful,  and  productive  of  more  lasting 
impiessions  on  character  and  taste,  than  any  which  suc- 
ceed.  While   thus  the  normal  child  is  undergoing  the 
process  of  education,  through  a  period  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years,  the  average  length  of  time  allowed  a  deaf  mute 
has  been  but  five.     In  view  of  this  provision  of  law — 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Instructor — ^it  has  been  wise  to 
select  the  five   years  which   gave   promise  of  greatest 
advantages.     When  the  mute  arrives  at  school— except  in 
the  case  of  semi-mutes — his  previous  life  has  been  almost 
a  dreary  blank ;  he  has  been  pampered  and  petted  so  that 
his  habits  of  mind  and  body  are  not  only  unaccustomed 
hut  averse  to  earnest  application.     Some  would  feel  it  a 
cruelty  to  be  deprived  of  their  mother  tongue  in  childhood 
and  youth,  failing  to  appreciate  that  it  might  be  a  mercy 
to  the  future  man.     Under  the  present  state  of  facts,  the 
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larger  part  of  the  beneficiaries  of  our  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  must  continue  to  be  instructed  by  the 
method  of  signs.  It  is  doubtless  better  suited  to  the 
mental  capabilities  of  a  majority  of  them  than  the  other. 
It  is  also  true  that  within  a  limited  period,  say  three  oi 
five  years  from  the  time  of  entering  school,  a  greater 
amount  of  general  information  can  be  imparted  to  all  oi 
them  by  this  means,  though  the  availability  of  this  know- 
ledge for  future  use  may  not  be  so  reliable  as  if  it  had 
been  otherwise  acquired. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  concluded  that  the  sys- 
tem of  De  I'Epee  must  continue  in  this  country,  and  ulti- 
mately become  elsewhere  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class,  yet  susceptible  of  modificar 
tions  and  adjustment  to  classes  within  the  whole  number. 

The  intelligent  judgment  of  community,  the  spirit  of 
a  progressive  age,  the  enlightened  philanthropy  of  modem 
civilization,  and  the  anxious  solicitude  of  parental  affeo- 
tion,  justly  demand  that  the  men  who  are  responsible  asd 
are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this  enterprise, 
shall  engraft  upon  it  such  modifications  and  improvements 
as  will  secure  increased  benefits  to  any  portion  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  even  though  that  portion  may  be  relatively 
small.  The  deprivation  of  hearing,  the  most  important 
of  the  senses,  shutting  out  the  one  upon  whom  it  is  visited 
so  sadly  from  the  refining  influences  of  society,  the  home 
circle,  the  mother's  instruction,  the  father's  advice  and 
example,  the  means  of  grace  and  ini^umerable  voices  of 
nature,  is  so  great  a  disaster  that  no  measure  should  be 
left  untried  to  remedy  this  infirmity  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible.  Much  has  been  accomplished  since  the  advent 
of  De  I'Epee,  Sicard  and  Gallaudet.  The  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  these  men  and  the  success  they  attained  entitle 
them  to  an  honorable  position  among  the  illustrious  bene- 
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fictoiv  of  their  race.  They  were  men  of  earnest  purposes 
aad  decided  convictions.  Their  successors  have  been  men 
worthy  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  who  have  maintained 
tiieir  cause  with  fidelity  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  with 
decided  advance  upon  their  profession  as  delivered  to  them. 
SkiUfiirther  modifications  of  their  system,  as  heretofore 
pncticed,  are  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  class 
whom  they  have  undertaken  to  benefit.  These  adjust- 
isents  will  not  be  so  much  a  supersession  of  the  present 
f^m  as  engraftments  upon  it. 

Defective  as  the  sign  language  is,  having  no  grammar, 
notwithstanding  literal  translations  of  phraseology  from  it 
into  spoken  language  and  from  spoken  language  into  the 
language  of  signs,  without  an  utter  overthrow  of  meaning, 
» impossible ;  notwithstanding  it  is  of  no  pra.ctical  utilty 
•to  flie  deaf  and  dumb  after  they  leave  the  institution; 
although  its  idiom  is  so  unlike  the  idiom  of  spoken  lan- 
guage that  it  confuses  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  acquire 
written  language ;  though  it  is  devoid  of  synonyms  where- 
\fj  different  niceties  of  expression  and  shades  of  meaning 
maybe  indicated;  yet,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  when 
all  needed  accessories  are  united  with  it,  it  will  still  remain 
the  great  trunk  of  which  the  adjustments  here  argued  for 
viU  be  branches,  important  and  essential  for  special  cases 
and  classes  of  the  entire  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  idiom  of  the  sign  language  is  not  entirely  fortuitous. 
Ita  syntax  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  languages  of 
antiquity.  K  the  pupils  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  Institutions 
were  to  mingle  with  a  people  who  spoke  the  Latin  lan- 
guage they  would  experience  less  diflSculty  than  they  do 
in  acquiring  the  idiom  of  the  English  language,  whose 
arrangement  is  highly  artificial  and  transposed  from  the 
natural  order  of  thought.  No  other  language  possesses  a 
tithe  of  the  ideology  that  this  does.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  when  individuals  of  difierent  nationalities  meet,  but 
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neither  acquainted  with  the  tongue  of  the  other,  they  im- 
mediately resort  to  this  language  for  inter-communication. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  so  apposite  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf- 
mute,  and  by  him  comprehended  immediately  upon  his 
association  with  it,  to  the  extent  that  his  mental  develop- 
ment enables  him  to  grasp  thought  uttered  by  others. 
Even  if  it  shall  hereafter  be  found  practicable  to  disuse 
signs  much  more  than  is  argued  for  in  these  pages — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  hope  it  may  be — ^yet,  as  an  accessory, 
it  will  never  be  entirely  discarded  by  the  practical  instruc* 
tor  of  any  method. 

Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  enlightened  senti- 
ment of  this  country  undertook  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  deaf  and  'dumb ;  money  by  millions  has  been  ex* 
pended  in  the  enterprise  by  a  generous  people,  who  would 
cheerfully  have  contributed  more  if  needful.  It  is  time 
that  American  Institutions  should  rest  upon  their  own 
experiences  in  every  method  promising,  though  remotely, 
any  advantage  to  this  unfortunate  class,  and  not  depend 
upon  the  conflicting  testimony  of  foreign  Institutions.  All 
theories  should  long  ago  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
thorough,  systematic  experiment  among  ourselves.  It 
would  better  comport  with  the  genius  of  our  government 
and  the  spirit  of  our  people  for  European  instructors  to  be 
seeking  knowledge  from  us  in  an  enterprise  so  recent  in 
history  as  this,  than  for  American  instructors  to  continue 
longer  seeking  enlightenment  from  the  Institutions  of  the 
old  world.  It  is  true  that  the  matter  has  never  been 
wholly  lost  sight  of  in  our  American  Institutions,  but 
there  has  not  been  in  any  one  of  them  three  months* 
thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading  to  any  one  class,  either  of  congenital  or  semi- 
mutes*.     This  may,  to  some,  appear  an  incidental  defect 


*Thi8  statement  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Clarke  Institution  at 
Northampton,  Masa,  which  was,  within  a  few  years,  organized  upon  the 
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|(  the  American  system,  but  in  the  estLmation  of  others  it 
|i  a  radical  oversight  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
kieatest  possible  improvement  of  this  interesting  class  of 
■Dmmunitj.  No  country  in  the  world  is  more  favorable 
testing  this  and  every  other  humane  enterprise  than 
and  no  people  would  render  it  a  more  patient  and 
terested  observation. 

In  pursuance  of  authority  given  me  by  resolution  of 
r  Board,  Sept.  2d,  1868,  two  classes  in  Articulation 
formed  after  the  opening  of  the  present  term.  The 
irst  is  composed  wholly  of  semi-mutes,  who  have  received 
|M>  instruction  in  articulation,  but  retain  some  of  their 
••rly  acquired  faculty  of  speech.  This  class  consists  of 
lieyeu  members,  who  are  of  various  stages  of  advancement. 
She  exercises  of  this  class  are  all  oral,  though  its  mem- 
^Vers  are  not  specially  drilled  in  articulation.  Their  reci- 
tations are  entirely  through  the  medium  of  spoken 
koguage — the  use  of  signs  not  being  wholly  prohibited, 
bit  practiced  only  so  far  as  they  may  aid  in  the  main 
porpoaes  of  the  class.  Notwithstanding  in  point  of  attain- 
Htente  they  are  not  well  classified,  they  are  making  quite 
eommendable  progress  in  their  studies.  The  second  of 
these  classes  consists  of  twelve  pupils,  four  natural  mutes, 
two  who  are  naturally  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute,  and  six 
aemi-mutes,  none  of  whom  spoke  well  when  the  class  was 
formed.  The  two  who  are  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute,  spoke 
only  a  few  words,  but  none  correctly,  and  did  not  utter 
flCDteiices  at  all.  Practically,  they  were  natural  mutes. 
These  twelve  have  been  selected,  not  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  of  unusual  promise,  but  because  they  present 
great  variety  of  condition.  Four  of  them  have  just  en- 
tered school  this  fall ;  three  have  been  one  term  at  school ; 
two  have  been  two  terms ;  two  have  been  three,  and  one 

exclusive  baflis  of  articulation  by  parties  not  previously  identified  with  tbe 
deaf  and  dumb. 
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four  terms  under  instruction  by  the  sign  method.  One  of 
th^  semi-mutes  is  German,  speaking  no  English,  and  is  of 
those  who  have  most  recently  entered  school.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  keep  this  class  under  as  strict  and  thorough 
drill  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  such  an  imperfect 
classification  will  admit  of,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
on  their  pursuit  of  the  regular  course  of  study ;  this  last 
to  be  done,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  the  intervention  of 
signs.  The  improvement  made  by  these  pupils  in  the 
short  time  they  have  been  under  this  peculiar  instruction 
is  very  encouraging,  and,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  is 
more  so  in  the  case  of  the  natural  mutes  than  of  the  semi- 
mutes.  Only  six  weets  have  passed  since  the  first  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  organization  of  these  classes,  and 
part  of  that  time  several  of  the  pupils  have  been  inter- 
rupted in  their  study  by  the  measles,  so  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  data  on  which  to  predicate  any  positive  theories 
or  prognostications,  further  than  to  say  that  our  expecta- 
tions, for  so  short  a  period  have  been  more  than  realized, 
and  that  we  feel  very  great  encouragement  to  press  on  in 
the  experiment.  The  success  thus  far  achieved  in  this 
second  class  is  mainly  due  to  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  skill  of  Miss  Trask,  its  teacher,  whose  name  it  is  only 
just  that  I  should  thus  specially  mention.  Her  ingenuity 
has  been  called  into  very  frequent  and  trying  exercise, 
though  she  had  passed  two  weeks  at  the  Northampton 
school,  witnessing  the  processes  of  Miss  Rogers,  who  very 
kindly  extended  her  every  facility  for  so  doing.  I  desire 
to  express  our  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  favor  so  cheer- 
fully accorded  by  Miss  Rogers. 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
public  domain  is  appropriated  for  school  and  educational 
purposes.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have  never  enjoyed  any 
of  the  benefits  of  this  eminently  wise  provision,  and  in 
common  schools  and  ordinary  educational  establishments 
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Aey  never  can ;   yet  there  is  no  well-founded  reason  why 
§me  equivalent  provision,  to  meet  their  case,  should  not 
lemade  by  the  General  Government.     Indeed,  to  two 
|ltof  and  Dumb  Institutions,  a  large  grant  of  public  lands 
wu  made  by  Congress,  many  years  ago.      This  grant,  in 
'fte  ca£e  of  one,  produced  a  fund  amounting  to  half  a  mit 
ion  dollars,  the  productive  interest  of  which  is  applied  to 
[iiie  reduction  of  annual  appropriations  by  the  State  Gov- 
ttnment.      As  the  precedent  has  been  established  in  the 
vise  of  the  Institution  in  Connecticut,  and  confirmed  in 
^ftat  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Blmois,  the  Giant  State  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  should 
tot  also  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  rights,  or,  to  say 
-flie  least,  of  an  equal  privilege  with  others  in  this  matter. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  your  honorable  Board  would 
invite  the  attention  of  our  Legislature  to  this  subject,  and 
ihey,  in  turn,  call  it  to  the  notice  of  our  Senators  and 
Bepiesentatives  in  Congress,   that  the  grant  would  be 
n^e,  and  an  act  of  simple  justice  thus  be  done  our  State 
and  oar  deaf  and  dumb. 

If  the  funds  arising  fix)m  the  sale  of  wisely  located  lands 
under  such  a  grant,  were  judiciously  invested,  the  interest 
accrumg  would  go  far  toward  defraying  the  annual  expenses 
rfour  Institution.    Without  such  a  fund  we  are  at  an  em- 
barrassing disadvantage ;    for  the  Institution  having  it  is 
able  to  advertise  its  per  capita  expenses  at  half  what  they 
leally  are.     The  effort  among  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions 
has,  apparently,  been  to  see  which  could  display  the  most 
eoonomical  balance  sheet.     No  other  class  of  public  Institu- 
tions in  the  land  have  been  so  economically  administered  as 
those  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Under  this  disadvantage  we 
cannot  pay  our  instructors  and  other  officers  so  adequate  and 
jnst  a  salary  as  is  done  in  that  Institution.      It  would  not 
he  becoming  in  us  to  make  a  comparison  of  ability  in  our 
corps  of  instruction  with  other  Institutions ;  but  we  refrain 
VoL  11—48 
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from  doing  so,  not  at  all  because  of  any  fear  of  the  result. 
I  indulge  the  hope  that  this  suggestion  relative  to  a  grant 
of  public  lands  by  Congress  may  commend  itself  to  your 
intelligent  approval.  We  are,  indeed,  rapidly  passing 
away,  as  your  Board  have  of  late  had  sorrowful  evidence, 
and  ourselves  would  not  be  likely  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  it;  but  it  might  become  the  source  of  untold  advantage 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  that  they  would  certcdnly 
appreciate. 

In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  pupils  had  reached  very  nearly  the  limit  our  build- 
ings were  designed  to  accommodate.  Circumstances  make  it 
my  duty  to  revert  to  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 

Our  buildings,  indeed,  are  large,  and  would  appear  to  a 
stranger  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  furnish  conveniences 
for  a  much  larger  number  than  we  have ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  provision  must  be  made  for  each  pupil  in 
a  school,  a  domestic  &nd  an  industrial  department,  so  that 
each  really  counts  three,  it  will  be  obvious  why  we  are  at 
present  so  much  pressed  for  additional  room.  The  Board 
of  Directors,  in  their  sixth  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, December,  1856,  state  that  the  building  then  approach- 
ing completion  will  accommodate,  conveniently,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils.  This  is  the  number  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Two  hundred  pupils,  with  the 
necessary  resident  officers  and  employees,  crowd  it.  Within 
the  past  two  years  we  have  had  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
two  in  actual  attendance  at  one  time,  obliging  a  large 
number  to  lodge  in  halls,  some  of  which  are  very  imper- 
fectly ventilated.  Forty-six  of  our  pupils  are  now,  from 
various  causes,  at  their  homes.  Upon  their  return,  our 
present  inconveniences  will  be  very  seriously  increased. 
The  time  has  come,  in  the  unprecedented  growth  of  our 
State  in  population,  as  well  as  in  wealth,  influence  and 
otherwise,  when  enlarged  accommodations  and  increased 
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for  the  instruction  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  are 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.     The  question 
lece  very  naturally  and  properly  arises,  whether  this  in- 
ffease  of  facilities  should  be  in  the  nature  of  an  enlarge- 
ftait  of  this  Institution  or  the  establishment  of  imother. 
JUl  practical  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  espe- 
uUy  all  superintendents  of  large  experience,  agree  that  a 
food  classification  of  pupils  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
ilifiolutely  essential  to  successful  efibrt  on  the  part  of  both 
hers  and  pupils.     The  range  of  mental  capacity  among 
-mutes  is  so  varied,  including  some  who  are  but  little 
ved  above  idiocy,  and  others  naturally  of  as  acute 
feiception  as  the  most  favored  and  intelligent  speaking 
feiBons,  with  all  the  intermediate  grades,  that  a  good  clas- 
-«iication  cannot  be  obtained  with  a  smaller  number  than 
liro  hundred.     As  the  number  of  pupils  increases  above 
ftiB,  the  classification  can  be  more  accurately  perfected. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this  matter, 
tt  it  involves  the  failure  or  success  an  Institution  attains. 
An  expert  only  can  adequately  appreciate  it,  though  the 
munitiated  will  readily  perceive  the  disadvantage  arising 
-Jbom  the  association  of  bright  and  stupid  pupils  in   the 
\wne  recitations.     Such  association  is  discouraging  to  both. 
.Those  apt  to  learn  are  held  back  by  the  dull,  while  with 
"Ae  latter,  chagrin  and  discouragement  follow  their  failure 
iocope  with  the  former;  self-respect,  if  the  association  is 
.continued,  is  soon  sacrificed,  and  efibrt  virtually  ceases. 
Bence  arises  the  advantage  of  large  Institutions  over  small 
«ne8,  and  the  universal  policy  of  deaf  and  dumb  Institu- 
tions to  increase  the  number  of  their  pupils  as  rapidly  and 
^  largely  as  possible.     It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  Ameri- 
tians  have  an  inordinate  fondness  for  material  structures, 
and  that  their  estimate  of  an  Institution  is  based  more  upon 
&e  amount  of  building  material  consumed  in  its  walls  than 
npon  the  principle  of  its  internal  organization  or  the  mea- 
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sure  of  its  practical  utility.  However  it  may  be  in  other 
enterprises,  such  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  administrators 
of  large  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  necessity  for  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  se- 
cure a  well  regulated  and  perfectly  working  deaf  and 
dumb  Institution,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  With 
a  small  number  of  deaf-mutes,  a  perfect  establishmait  for 
their  continued  instruction  can  neither  be  organized  or 
administered  upon  an  economical  basis.  What  shall  be  done 
with  our  deaf-mutes,  is  a  question  often  asked,  and  very  much 
discussed  among  philanthropists.  The  Utopian  project  of 
Blanchet,  of  educating  them  in  common  schools,  is  reported 
as  a  practical  failure  in  France.  It  has  also  repeatedly 
demonstrated  its  utter  futility  among  our  own  pupils,  num- 
bers  of  whom  have  attended  common  schools  before  their 
coming  to  us,  without  any  appreciable  benefit.  In  this 
connection,  I  may  be  allowed  to  reiterate  a  statement  con- 
tained in  the  last  regular  report  I  had  the  honor  to  com- 
municate to  you. 

The  policy  of  our  State  guarantees  to  every  child  within 
its  limits  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education.  In  the  case 
of  normal  children,  their  numbers  enable  the  means  of 
their  instruction  to  be  established  in  close  proximity  to 
their  homes.  In  the  case  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  some 
infirmity,  can  only  be  taught  by  special  methods,  suited  to 
their  condition,  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  and  the  wide 
spread  divergence  of  their  residences,  render  such  facilities 
utterly  impracticable.  Hence  all  enlightened  States  have 
come  to  recognize  central  Institutions,  where  such  unfortu- 
nates may  be  gathered  for  purposes  of  instruction,  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  well  organized  government.  Acting 
upon  these  principles,  the  older  States  of  our  land  have 
commenced  great  enlargements  upon  their  original  provi- 
sion for  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  new  buildings 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  which  were  first  occupied 
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within  a  few  years,  are  designed  to  accommodate  five  bun- 
dled pupils,  and,  at  the  present  writing,  have  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  pupils,  besides  the  resident  officers,  with 
tiieir  families  and  employees.  The  new  building  of  the 
Ohio  Institution,  for  the  first  time  brought  into  use  this 
fidl,  is  capacious  enough  for  a  similar  number. 

There  is  but  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  such 
additions  to  our  buildings  as  the  demands  of  the  present 
and  the  necessities  of  the  future  urgently  require.  This 
is  a  scarcity  of  water — ^the  most  essential  of  all  commodi- 
ties in  every  establishment,  whether  large  or  small.  This 
obstacle  lies  equally  against  the  continued  occupancy  of  our 
location,  with  its  present  numbers,  and  the  enlargement  of 

oar  buildings.     Your  attention  has  been  respectfully  invi- 
'  ied  to  this  serious  subject  in  previous  reports.     I  am  fully 

^tprised  of  your  ceaseless  solicitude  on  the  subject,  and 

know  that  your  earnest  interest  in  it  will  pardon  another 

leBpectful  allusion  thereto. 

AH  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  have  failed,  and  the  deficiency  has  grown 
worse  with  each  succeeding  year.  During  last  winter,  at 
times  we  could  get  only  enough  for  drinking,  cooking  and 
heating  purposes,  so  that,  for  protracted  periods,  washing 
clothes  and  bathing  were  utterly  out  of  the  question.  A 
number  of  men  with  teams  were  in  constant  requisition 
for  hauling  water,  and,  having  exhausted  the  supply  on  our 
own  premises,  the  fair  ground  and  Dunlap's  Spring,  were 
obliged  to  suspend  their  efforts,  simply  because  there  was 
no  more  water  to  be  obtained.  Water,  like  air,  is  an  arti- 
cle in  the  use  of  which  close  economy  is  not  readily  prac- 
ticed ;  nor  is  its  economical  use  generally  considered  entire- 
consistent  with  hygienic  principles,  or  conducive  to  the 
best  display  of  domestic  order  and  neatness.  The  contem- 
plation of  an  establishment  the  magnitude  of  ours,  in  case 
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of  an  epidemic  or  any  contagious  disease,  with  an  exceed* 
inglj  limited  supply  of  water,  is  appalling,  not  to  mention 
the   calamitous  result  of  a  conflagration,  under  such  cip- 
cumstances.     We  have   not  been  prodigal  in  the  use  of 
water — though  we  would  like  to  be — for  our  heating  app*- 
ratus  does  not  consume  ten  barrels  a  day ;  there  is  not  one 
water-closet  in  the  whole  Institution  to  be  slushed  out^  and 
all  water-cocks  accessible  to  children,  are  constructed  with 
special  reference  to  the  avoidance  of  waste.     Happily,  this 
terrible  deficiency  of  our  site  is  shortly  to  be  remedied. 
The  city  of  Jacksonville  is  about  taking  steps  to  establish 
water-works,  which  will  meet  not  only  all  requirements  of 
our  present,  but  also  of  all  future  emergencies.    This  ques- 
tion has  been  agitated  among  the  citizens,  and  action  taken 
by  the  city  council  toward  this  very  desirable  end.     I  pre- 
sume that  before  another  year  has  elapsed,  this  enterprise 
will  be  in  successful  operation,  to  the  great  relief  not  onJy 
of  the  public  Institutions  here  clustered,  but  also  of  private 
enterprise  and  manufacturing  interests,  which,  in  common 
with  us,  have  been  seriously  affected  by  this  desideratum. 
This  single  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  enlargement,  being 
thus  happily  removed,  our  present  position  combines  the 
features  most  important  and  desirable,  to  an  extent  that 
few  or  none  other  enjoy.     The  salubrity  of  the  site  is  un- 
surpassed.    Proximity  to  an  enterprising  and  growing  city, 
with  all  the  attendant  conveniences  and  advantages;  a 
community  of  unusual  refinement  and  high  toned  moral- 
ity; the  presence  of  other  public  charities  and  educational 
institutions  with   their    cultivated    attaches;    a  central 
relation  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  easy  accessibility, 
combine  to  render  this  an  exceedingly  desirable  location. 
As  to  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
will  be  more  effectually  subserved,  by  one  large  or  two 
small  Institutions,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the 
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Bumber  of  pupils  reaches  five  hundred,  so  that  there  may 
be  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  each,  that  two  Institutions 
Blight  probably  accomplish  as  much  as  one.  But  this  can- 
,  Bot  be  until  the  population  of  the  State  reaches  five  mil- 
I  lions,  for  the  pupils  in  actual  attendance  are  about  one  in 
ten  thousand  of  the  entire  population.  This  proportion 
of  pupils  in  actual  attendance  is  about  the  same  in  other 
States,  not  being  larger  in  any.  It  may  be  safely  affiimed 
ikat  the  population  of  our  State  will  not  reach  five  mil- 
lions in  less  than  thirty  years.  The  question  then  resolves 
itself  into  this :  Whether  for  the  next  thirty  years  we 
diall  have  one  large,  successful  and  influential  Institution, 
creditable  to  our  Commonwealth,  and  a  great  blessing  to 
oor  deaf-mutes,  or  two  small  and  inefficient  ones.  It  seems 
dear  that  the  wisest  policy  would  be,  to  enlarge  the  pres- 
ent buildings  to  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  easy  and 
oomfortable  accommodation  of  three  hundred  pupils.  In 
the  light  of  economy,  the  enlargement  of  our  present 
IxnUings  would  be  far  more  commendable  than  the  erec- 
tion of  entirely  new  ones,  to  obviate  the  disadvantageous 
pemre  under  which  we  at  present  are  laboring. 

Without  desiring  to  appear  officious,  I  will  lay  before 
70a  a  plan  of  enlargement,  which  has  been  in  my  mind, 
nither  as  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  than  other- 
wise. The  first  is,  to  place  between  our  present  main 
building  and  engine  house  a  central  building,  with  lateral 
wings,  falling  to  the  west,  so  as  to  encircle  the  engine 
house  on  three  sides,  containing  dining  room,  chapel,  study 
and  school  rooms.  This  arrangement  would  release  the 
looms  now  used  for  school  purposes,  so  that  they  could  be 
applied  to  dormitory  and  hospital  use.  It  would  also 
remedy  some  serious  defects  of  our  present  building,  which, 
in  their  arrangement,  are  a  conglomeration,  without  much 
regard  to  the  purposes  they  are  used  for.     With  the  ar- 
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rangement  here  proposed^  the  departments  pertaining  to 
the  school  would  be  contiguous  to  each  other^  as  would 
also  the  domestic  departments.  It  would  then  be  practi- 
cable to  modify  our  dormitory  arrangements^  so  that  a 
smaller  number  of  lodgers  should  occupy  one  room,  than 
our  present  system  admits  of,  which  resembles  more  the 
herding  of  stock  than  it  does  provision  for  the  proper  care 
of  human  beings  elevated  above  the  condition  of  the  sav- 
age. This  pernicious  system  did  not  originate  with  this 
Institution.  It  is  common  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  in  it  we  have  only  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  us.  It  cannot  be  8ucce8»> 
fully  denied  that  the  aggregation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  in  a  single  apartment  for  sleeping,  the  change  oi 
apparel,  ablutions,  et  cetera,  with  no  facilities  for  privacy, 
are  not  only  averse  to,  but  totally  subversive  of  all  senti- 
ments of  refinement,  feelings  of  personal  modesty,  and  self 
respect.  How  much  must  the  labor  of  imparting  refined 
culture  to  a  class  of  persons,  who,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
are  by  their  infirmity  shut  out  from  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life  and  the  usages  of  polite  society,  be  in- 
creased by  such  a  gregarious  system.  It  is  unpleasant  thus 
to  advert  to  our  deficiencies,  but  they  have  borne  heavily 
on  my  mind,  and  it  would  be  wrong  longer  to  refrain  from 
communicating  them  to  you,  especially  as  the  present 
seems  a  favorable  time  for  correcting  them.  This  system 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  class  of  educational  establish- 
ments, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  continued 
in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb— certainly,  it  is 
hoped,  not  in  ours,  after  the  subject  has  been  brought  to 
the  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  is  another  reason,  in  the  varied  architecture  of  our 
buildings,  why  this  enlargement  should  be  made  at  once. 
The  south  wing  was  erected ;  afterwards  enlarged;  in  a 
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few  years  more  a  main  building  was  constructed,  which, 
after  occupancy  for  some  years,  was  found  unsafe,  and 
razed  to  its  foundations ;  then  a  new  one  succeeded  it  with 
a  north  wing.  As  is  usual  with  buildings  to  which  enlarge- 
ments are  made  at  different  times,  the  plans  were  changed, 
and  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  south  wing 
and  put  up  another  similar  to  the  one  on  the  north.  This 
will  certainly  be  done  at  some  time,  and  will  be  needed  at 
BO  distant  period,  as  its  antiquated  appearance  attests. 
Then  this  is  conmienced,  that  portion  of  the  school  now 
occnpying  the  south  wing,  could  be  temporarily  removed 
to  the  enlargements  here  recommended,  if  they  have  been 
completed  at  that  time.  With  reference  to  this,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  school  without  interruption,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the  already  much 
weded  enlargement ;  otherwise,  the  school  will  have  to  be 
«ifipended  during  the  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  the 
vA  wing,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  less  time  than  one 
year. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  ask  your  forbearance  for  the 
lengtli  which  this  report  has  reached.  The  subjects  treated 
iave  seemed  to  me  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
which  it  was  a  duty  thus  formally  to  lay  before  you,  to 
whom  has  been  delegated  the  responsibility  of  prosecuting 
to  a  beneficent  and  successful  issue  this  great  philanthropic 
enterprise  of  our  noble  State,  whom  we  all  delight  to  honor. 

I  know  not  how  most  fittingly  to  express  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  third  expression  of  your  confidence,  in 
continuing  to  me  the  responsible  trust  of  superintending 
this  Institution.  Its  immediate  charge,  with  its  growing 
influence  and  increasing  magnitude,  during  the  last  two 
years,  has  not  been  in  any  sense  a  sinecure.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  how  skillfully  its  affairs  have  been  administered ; 
but  I  can,  with  entire  propriety,  express  my  sincere  and 
abiding  gratitude  for  support,  encouragement  and  valuable 
Vol.  11-44 
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counsel  from  all  members  of  the  Boards  and  particularly 
from  the  honorable  gentleman  who,  as  your  presiding 
officer,  in  his  unremitting  watchfulness  and  interest  in  aU 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Institution,  has  been  ever  a 
ready,  accessible  and  candid  counsellor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT. 
Nov.  30<A,  1868. 


SPECIAL  BEPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL, 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  BOARD  JUNE  10,  1868. 


lb  (he  Board  of  Directors  of  (he  lUinois  IrisHtuticm 

for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dwmb: 

Gentlemen — The  by-laws  of  our  Institution,  in  spirit, 
if  not  m  letter,  make  it  my  duty  from  time  to  time  to  com- 
iftwiicate  to  you  any  information  I  may  possess,  or 
^commendations  deemed  important,  affecting  the  interests, 
i»t  only  of  our  Institution,  but  also  of  that  class  of  per- 
sons of  whose  welfare  in  this  State  the  laws  have  made 
yoD,  in  some  sense,  the  custodians,  A  State  which  has 
never  failed  to  meet  the  fullest  requirements  of  the  case, 
fte  high  responsibility  which  the  advancing  civilization  of 
«ff  time  has  devolved  upon  her ;  having,  of  her  charitable 
enterprises  which  latterly  have  become  the  source  of  so 
D^nch  satisfaction  and  credit  to  her  citizens,  first  under- 
tten  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  a  period  in 
ker  history  which  was  one  of  peculiar  and  unprecedented 
P^c^iniary  embarrassment,  when  her  credit  was  questioned, 
tod  when  those  who  knew  not  the  generous  impulses  of 
wr  citizens  and  the  resolute  enterprise  of  her  people  were 
wnsidering  the  possibility,  and  indeed  probability,  of  her 
^pudiation.  Happily  such  times  and  questionings  have 
w>t  agam  been  experienced.  This  Institution,  the  oldest 
w  her  eystematic  benefactions,  has  been  followed  by  the 
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establishment  of  others,  until  now  every  class  of  unforta- 
nates  found  among  her  citizens  are  provided  with  the 
means  of  their  comfort,  protection  and  amelioration.  May 
we  not  properly  consider  that  from  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence following  these  practical  acknowledgements  of  hu- 
man duty,  her  extraordinary  advancement  in  wealth,  power, 
population  and  influence,  among  the  States  of  our  Union, 
and  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  has  since  accrued. 

Certain  it  is  that  while  such  institutions  confer  untold 
and  inestimable  blessings  upon  large  numbers  whose  infir- 
mities are  their  misfortunes,  rather  than  their  faults — 
while  they  reflect  honor  upon  our  State  as  one  of  the  most 
fitting  exponents  of  the  power  and  degree  of  her  advance* 
ment  in  civilization,  they  also  exert  a  reflex  influence  upon 
the  people  themselves,  inspiring  them  with  sentiments  of 
honorable  and  dignified  manhood,  which  tend  to  elevate 
individuals  and  communities  alike. 

This  influence  of  great  philanthropic  enterprises  and  hu- 
manitarian movements  is  one  not  frequently  considered, 
but  yet  of  such  power  that  it  should  not  be  lightly  regarded 
either  by  the  philanthropist  or  the  statesman. 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  indulge 
in  such  generalities,  nor  to  speak  specifically  of  the  opera- 
tions or  successes  internal  to  our  Institution.  Of  the  latter 
you  are  already  apprised  from  personal  observation  and 
inspection  in  the  discharge  of  your  honorable  trust.  There 
are,  however,  professional  matters  of  general  interest  awa- 
kening some  attention  in  the  public  mind,  to  which  I  now 
seek  to  direct  your  attention. 

You  are  measurably  familiar  with  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  known  as  the  method  of  De 
I'Epee,  which,  through  the  entire  history  of  this  Institu- 
tion, has  been  here  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
With  the  successes  achieved,  I  have  reason  gratefully  to 
feel  you  have  been  satisfied.     We  should,  however,  be  un- 
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worthy  oar  time  did  we  rest  supinely  on  our  accompliah'* 
ments  in  the  past,  and  forego  all  efforts  looking  to  im- 
{ffovements  in  the  future.  The  spirit  of  the  age  forbids 
Boch  a  policy,  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of  our 
Commonwealth  would  be  mortified  and  wounded  by  it. 
Jortice  to  the  unfortunate  pleads  against  it,  while  a  con- 
tdentious  regard  of  duty  to  an  honorable  trust  utterly 
estops  it. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is  to  develop  the  latent  en- 
ergies and  faculties  of  men,  and  fit  them  for  a  successful 
encoonter  of  the  allotments  of  life,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pleasure^  ease  and  profit  to  themselves  and  benefit  to 
their  fellows.     This  is  as  true  of  the  purposes  had  in  view 
m  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  it  is  that  of  any 
oiher  class.     The  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  a  class  of  beings 
separate  and  distinct  in  their  nature  from  the  rest  of  man- 
ioni   They  should  not  be  regarded  either  as  above  or 
below  their  more  favored  hearing  and  speaking  fellows. 
From  some  violation  in  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  ances- 
tor, or  from  some  supervening  casualty  after  birth,  they 
iw  been  deprived  of  an  important  sense,  which,  in  the 
ftistf  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  the  faculty  of  speech.     Our  first 
consideration  in  undertaking  their  education  should  be  to 
^g  them  in  the  shortest  time  to  the  nearest  approach 
possible  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  they  always 
enjoyed  the  sense  of  hearing.     In  other  words,  to  make 
them  as  nearly  like  perfect  men  and  women  as  we  may  be 
^h.   It  is  too  obvious  to  require   argument  to  show  that 
if  they  can  be  brought  into  easy  and  ready  communication 
^ith  their  fellow  men,  by  the  same  means  that  their  fellow 
men  communicate  among  themselves,  they  will  assimilate 
much  more  readily  and  effectually  to  them,  than  if  some 
different  method  of  communication  is  adopted,  and  that  to 
an  extent  corresponding  to  their  acquaintance  with  the 
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usages  and  language  of  society,  they  will  be  like  the^  mass 
of  mankind  in  general. 

'  This  idea  is  by  no  means  new.    Upon  this  theory  have 
been  based  efforts  in  different  ages  of  the  world  to  instruct 
deaf  mutes.     Want  of  time  now  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  these  instances  and  their 
varying  success.     Upon  this  theory  were  based  the  labors 
of  Heinecke  in  Germany,  in  the  last  century,  simulatane- 
ously  with  those  of  De  I'Epee  in  France  upon  the  system 
of  signs.    The  method  of  articulation — Heinecke's  having 
been  previously  tried — ^the  systems  of  signs  being  entirely 
new  and  original  with  the    great  and  good  D  TEpee. 
The  controversies  very  naturally  arising  between  these 
two  systems  may  have  been  the  means  of  causing  the  per- 
petuation of  each,  and  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  become  a  permanent  science,  whereas  it  had  pre- 
viously been  desultory,  and  could  not  justly  claim  to  be  a 
science. 

The  system  of  signs  was  introduced  into  America  by  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  in  the  year  1817,  he  having  been 
refused  instruction  in  the  method  of  articulation  which  he 
first  sought  in  England.  This  system — ^the  one  of  signs — 
has  consequently  become  the  one,  until  very  lately,  univer- 
sally adopted  in  this  country,  but  has  been  so  far  improved 
upon  as  received  from  the  French  as  to  be  not  improperly 
termed  the  American  system. 

The  comparative  merits  of  these  two  systems  have  been 
a  subject  of  controversy  waged  with  more  or  less  virulence, 
from  time  to  time,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Until 
very  recently,  the  uniform  and  universal  testimony  of 
American  instructors  has  been  that  the  system  of  signs 
was  vastly  the  better  of  the  two.  In  the  eleventh  biennial 
report  of  this  Institution,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present 
to  you  in  December,  1866,  I  stated  that  the  system  which 
we  have  followed — ^that  of  De  TEpee — ^while  having  cer- 
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tain  desiderata,  had  been  fruitful  of  greater  and  better  re- 
sults than  any  other.  At  that  time  it  was  obvious  to  my 
mind  that  this  subject  was  about  to  receive  more  and  closer 
attention  than  it  had  ever  before  known  in  the  public  mind. 
JHy  prognostications  in  this  matter  have  already  been  re- 
alized,  and  it  is  being  made  a  question  of  actual  experi- 
ment, which  time  will  fully  and  finally  settle — an  Institu- 
tion based  upon  the  exclusive  use  of  articulation  as  a  means 
d  instructing  deaf  mutes,  having  been  established  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
entirely  careless  or  thoughtless  regarding  this  question. 
Such  is  not  the  fact.  Four  several  deputations  have  been 
rat  finom  American  institutions  to  Europe,  to  visit  the 
German  schools  and  investigate  this  question  and  report 
ili€m)n.  These  visitations  were  attended  by  considerable 
^nse  to  each  of  the  institutions  causing  them  to  be 
nade.  The  persons  making  them  were  honorable  gentle- 
1060,  whose  purposes  were  unquestionably  candid,  and 
wifl^  doubtless,  sought  to  be  wholly  unprejudiced.  It  is^ 
however,  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  German  system  or 
method  of  articulation,  that  the  investigations  of  three  of 
them  were  only  partial,  and  entirely  unfair.  The  Princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  German  schools  remarks,  speaking  of 
<nie  of  these  deputations,  "  He  came  among  us  deeply 
inibned  with  prejudices ;  with  his  purse  in  one  hand  and 
his  watch  in  the  other,  he  visited  our  schools,  and  observed 
Danrowly,  and  with  distrust,  our  mode  of  instruction." 

The  reports  of  three  of  these  deputations  were  adverse 
to  the  German  method.  The  fourth,  made  within  the 
pwt  year,  has  been  followed  by  a  report  somewhat  differ- 
entr—recommending  a  union  of  the  two  systems.  There 
have  been  classes  in  articulation  in  one  or  more  of  the 
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Eastern  institutions;  but  as  tney  were  discontinued,  the 
experiment  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  failure. 

In  explanation  of  the  position  of  this  Institution  on 
this  question,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark  that  we  have 
accepted  the  reports  of  the  visitations  above  referred  to, 
and  the  experiments  with  classes  in  articulation  already 
named,  as  final  and  conclusive,  and  have,  until  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  regarded  articulation,  as  a 
means  or  object  of  instruction  among  deaf  mutes,  as  the 
veriest  charlatanism,  and  have  consequently  given  it  no 
serious  thought  or  consideration.  The  defects  of  our  sys- 
tem of  instruction  we  have  sought  to  remedy  in  another 
way,  with  encouraging  results.  For  more  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  what  particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  this 
end,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  a  paper  on  "A  Better 
Method  of  Instructing  a  Class  of  Beginners,"  prepared  by 
Professor  M.  L.  Brock,  of  this  Institution,  and  read  at  the 
recent  National  Conference  of  Principals  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institutions.  This  paper  received  high  commenda- 
tions from  members  of  the  Convention,  and  does  honor  to 
our  Institution,  as  well  as  to  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
pared it. 

The  reflections  of  the  past  few  months,  and  observations 
made  during  a  few  weeks  past,  have  convinced  me  that  we 
have  been  in  error  in  our  estimation  of  the  value  of  articu- 
lation in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  compel 
me  to  frankly  acknowledge  that  in  the  past,  while  confer- 
ring upon  our  pupils  great  advantages  and  benefits,  yet  we 
have  pursued  a  policy  of  questionable  justice,  if  we  have 
not  unconsciously  been  doing  a  serious  and  great  wrong  to 
an  important  portion  of  them,  by  withholding  from  them 
a  means  of  intercourse  with  mankind  in  general,  better 
than  the  one  we  supply.  Among  our  pupils  there  have 
always  been  some — ^probably  one-fifth — ^who  were  such  as 
are  technically  termed  semi-mutes:  persons  who  have 
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retained  the  sense  of  hearing  until  several  years  of  age, 
and  have  acquired  more  or  less  facility  in  the  use  of  spo- 
ken language.     The  power  of  speech  which  these  persons 
possess  upon  entering  the  Institution  should  be  fostered 
and  improved ;  but  our  custom  has  been  to  ignore  it  and 
substitute  another  language — signs — as  a  means  of  com- 
monication.     Though  they  soon  become  enamored  of  the 
fign  language,  and  prefer  its  use  to  any  other  among  them- 
selves, and  those  who  are  familiar  with  it,  yet  its  substi* 
tation  is  at  the  expense  of  spoken  language,  with  which 
alone  mankind  are  generally  acquainted.     I  do  not  wish 
to  disparage  the  language  of  signs,  which  is  one  of  great 
floency  and  graphic  power;   but  its  idiom  is  so  different 
fiom  the  idiom  of  spoken  language,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  signs  admit  it  is 
only  a  means,  that  some  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  have 
thought  it  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  rather  than  a  help  to 
the  pupil. 

There  is  also  another  class  among  our  pupils  whom 
lecent  observations  have  convinced  me  are  susceptible  of 
instraction  in  lip-reading  and  articulation.  I  refer  to  cer- 
tain  natural  mutes :  that  is,  persons  who  are  congenitally 
deaf  and  dumb,  who,  by  reason  of  some  special  endow- 
ment, possess  an  aptness  in  acquiring  the  use  of  the  organs 
pnxiucing  articulate  sounds.  What  proportion  of  deaf 
mates  generally  are  of  this  class  1  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  while  perhaps 
Rnall,  it  is  larger  than  has  been  usually  conceived  to  1  e 
the  case.  Who  these  individuals  are,  or  how  numerous, 
cannot  be  known  until  experiment  in  each  case  has  been 
made.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  parents  do  not 
always  use  intelligent  and  persistent  means  to  develop 
this  talent  in  their  deaf-mute  children  during  early  child- 
hood, and  especially  that,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
homediately  a  child  loses  its  hearing,  ev^n  though  it  may 
YoL  II-4S 
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have  acquired  considerable  readiness  in  talking,  all  endea- 
vors to  cause  it  to  retain  this  faculty  are  given  up  as  hope- 
less and  useless.  A  parent  having  a  semi-mute  child  can 
not  do  it  a  greater  wrong  than  to  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  its  speech.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  child  which 
has  once  used  spoken  language  should  ever  lose  that  lan- 
guage. Even  though  its  knowledge  of  speech  may  be  very 
limited  and  imperfect,  yet  the  few  impressions  received  of 
its  philosophy  and  power  are  sufficient  to  form  a  basis 
upon  which  to  rest  extensive  and  invaluable  improve- 
ments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  our 
Institution  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
unsettled  state  of  public  affairs  has  prevented  their  assem- 
bling since  that  time,  though  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  them  together.  As  a  partial  substitute,  a 
Conference  of  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for 
Deaf  Mutes  was  called,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
by  the  officers  of  the  National  College  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  tendered  their  generous  hospitality  to  all  who  might 
be  present.  This  Conference  was  held  in  May  last.  Act- 
ing under  the  advice  of  the  President  of  our  Board  of 
Directors,  I  attended  this  Conference.  The  Principals  of 
the  Institutions  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Washington 
City,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
were  present,  as  was  also  the  venerable  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.D., 
the  Nestor  of  this  profession;  and  Rev^  W.  W.  Tumer, 
for  many  years  Principal  of  the  California  Institution, 
came  east  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Conference, 
but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  did  not  arrive  in  season 
for  us  to  enjoy  his  presence. 

Twelve  papers  on  topics  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  presented  and  read  Wore  the  Con- 
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ference,  four  of  these  papers  being  prepared  by  officers  of 
this  Institution. 

The  subjects  which  elicited  most  controversy  were, 
"The  Early  Instruction  of  Pupils,"  and  "Articulation." 
The  first  of  these  was  presented  in  two  papers  prepared 
by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  and  Professor  M.  L.  Brock,  and  the 
second  in  two  papers  prepared  by  President  £.  M.  Gal- 
UUDET  and  Professor  John  H.  Woods. 

It  will  be  impossible,  in  the  limited  time  and  space  now 
at  my  disposal,  to  give  an  extended  or  succinct  account 
of  the  transactions  and  deliberations  of  the  Conference, 
which  I  deem  very  desirable  and  important  to  be  laid 
before  you.  Fortunately,  I  shall  be  able  shoi^tly  to  forward 
to  each  of  you  printed  copies  of  all  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions of  the  Conference,  prepared  by  a  competent  steno- 
graphic reporter.  For  the  present,  I  will  content  myself 
with  appending  certain  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  after  mature  discussion.  These  resolutions 
teoei?ed  almost  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Conference : 

JMnd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Insti- 
tBtioDs  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means 
for  imparting  instruction  in  articulation  in  lip-reading  to  such  of  tlieir  pupils 
ttouy  be  able  to  engage  with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature. 

Bmlsed,  That,  wliile  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes 
ud  lemideaf  cliildren  every  fitcility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power 
ttf  uticalate  speech  which  they  may  ])06se8s,  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in 
proQiisIng  cases  discovered  after  fair  experiment,  to  teach  congenital  mutes 

uticulation. 

Smlted,  That  to  obtain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction  an  added 
force  of  instructors  will  be  necessary,  and  this  Ct>nferencc  hereby  recommends 
to  Boards  of  Directors  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  anu  Dumb  in  this  country, 
tb&t  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  work. 

Bmlved^  That  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  practiced 
ui  the  Institutions  of  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years,  commends  itself  by 
thebotof  all  tests — that  of  prolonged,  airefu I  and  successful  experiment — as 
IB  a  prominent  degree  adapted  to  relieve  th6  peculiar  misfortune  of  deaf- 
mutes  as  a  class,  and  restore  them  to  the  blessings  of  society. 
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Upon  the  last  of  these  resolutions  there  was  more  differ- 
ence of  opinion  than  upon  the  others.  Some  members  of 
the  committee  feeling  that  as  during  the  last  fifty  years 
the  instruction  of  semi-mutes  in  spoken  language  had  been 
shamefully  repudiated,  and  the  facility  in  speech  they  had 
possessed  on  entering  the  Institution  had  been  practically 
ignored  by  the  American  system,  they  could  not  testify  so 
strongly  as  the  resolution  sets  forth  as  to  its  pre-eminent 
adaptedness,  as  heretofore  practiced,  to  relieve  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  this  class  of  deaf  mutes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has,  within  a  few  years,  established  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  wherein  the  method  of  articulation  alone  is 
used — the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  even  being  prohib- 
ited.    In  company  with  the  principals  of  the  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  Institution,  I  visited  this  school  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.      I  am  under  very  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Gardner  G.   Hubbard,  the  President  of  the   Board  of 
Directors  of  that  Institution,   for  much   attention   and 
assistance  given  me — he  having  surrendered  the  larger 
part  of  a  week  from  business  engagements  to  facilitate  a 
thorough  investigation  into   the    method  of  instruction 
adopted  in  their  school,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  success 
realized.     In  this,  he  was  seconded  most  heartily  by  Miss 
Harriet  B,  Eogers,  the  lady  who  organized  this  new  school, 
and  whose  active  energy  and  ingenuity,  added  to  the  im- 
pulses of  a  sympathizing  and  philanthropic  heart,  have 
secured  for  it  an  honorable  place  among  the  Institutions 
of  that  vigorous  State,  and  devised  the  peculiar  processes 
of  instruction  there  pursued. 

I  passed  two  days  at  this  Institution,  observing  the 
method  of  instruction,  and  testing  the  success  of  the 
labors  expended.  The  method  impressed  me  as  philoso- 
phical, and  the  success,  in  certain  cases,  far  surpassed 
what  I  had  supposed  to  be  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 
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The  gentlemen  who  were  there  from  the  other  Institutions 
ibove  referred  to,  expressed  themselves  as  similarly  im- 
pressed, both  in  private  and  in  public.    I  have  no  authority 
to  speak  for  them,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  pardon  the 
liberty  I  have  thus  taken.      Semi-mutes  readily  compre- 
knded  the  remarks  of  teachers  or  others  from  the  motions 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  having  their  lessons  taught  and 
explained  to  them  in  this  way  by  their  teachers,  and  used 
I  iheii  own  voice  and  organs  of  speech  intelligibly  and  intel- 
ligently.    iSome  natural  mutes  were  quite  expert  in  lip- 
leading,  and  conversed  with  comparative  ease  and  fluency 
inarticulate  speech,  which  was  understood  by  the  strangers 
present  without  difficulty.    The  voice,  as  might  be  expected 
in  such  cases,  was  peculiar  but  not  disagreeable. 

So  early  in  the  history  of  this  school — it  being  now  only 
in  its  third  year — ^it  would  not  be  wise  or  prudent  to  predi- 
ctte  too  positively  any   theories   upon   this   enterprise. 
Still  facts  are  rude  arguments,  and  to  the  extent  wc  be- 
wme  apprised  of  them,  should  not  be  denied  or  suppressed, 
k«t rather  made  conducive  to  our  own  improvement  and 
advantage.     I  think  I  had  divested  myself  of  prejudice 
befm  visiting  this  Institution,  but  I  certainly  had  no 
warm  prepossessions  in  its  favor.     The  result  of  my  visit 
has  been  very  much  to  modify  my  preconceived  ideas,  as 
this  report  has  already  indicated.     The  President  of  the 
Board  and  the  teachers  are  ail  evidently  laboring  fervently 
fcr  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  are  the 
officers  of  our  own  or  any  other  institution.     Their  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  very  different  from   ours,  wholly 
Ignoring  the  language  of  signs.     To  the  extent  that  t  heir 
system  is  suited  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
w  a  class,  it  is  preferable  and  superior  to  ours.     What  the 
extent  of  its  applicability  to  this  class  is,  has  not  yet  been 
shown,  nor  do  I  understand  the  officers  of  that  institution 
te  express  any  positive  opinion  on  this  point.    Our  system 
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we  do  know,  however,  is  susceptible  of  being  applied  to 
the  instruction  of  all  deaf  mutes. 

While  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  to  the  Governor,  who  made  their  investi- 
gations of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution  last  fall,  that 
the  officers  of  this  Institution  are  prepared  to  adopt  any 
other  system  of  instruction  besides  the  one  we  now  pursue, 
whenever  another  shall  show  its  superiority  over  ours,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  suffer  ours  to  give  way  to  another 
farther  than  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would 
certainly  be  promoted  thereby;  yet  as  far  as  our  way 
seems  clear  to  make  improvements  on  the  past,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  new  methods  or  enterprises. 

Our  circumstances  are  as  favorable  for  testing  this  ques- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  articulation  as  a  method  or  object 
of  instruction  as  are  those  of  any  other  Institution  — 
while  our  pupils  are  entitled  to  any  and  all  advantages 
we  may  be  able  to  give  them.  Citizens  of  our  State,  and 
especially  some  parents  and  friends  of  our  pupils,  are  mani- 
festing concern  on  this  subject.  I  will  state,  with  your 
permission,  that  my  mind  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  a 
union  of  these  two  systems  of  signs  and  articulations  in 
one  Institution  is  favorable  to  the  greatest  success  of  either 
or  both,  and  upon  that  point  I  do  not  now  desire  to  ex- 
press any  opinion,  believing  that  much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  that  any  statement  now 
c^uld  only  be  one  of  opinion  theoretically,  no  fair  experi- 
ment of  such  a  union  in  this  country  having  jet  been 
made*  The  truth  in  the  case  can  be  known  only  when 
such  a  trial  has  been  prosecuted.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
I  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  Board  for  authority  to 
organize  in  our  Institution  a  department  of  articulation, 
and  to  employ  two  or  more  teachers,  as  may  after  further 
reflection  and  counsel  be  found  desirable  or  necessary  for 
its  entire  success   and  efficiency.      I  regret  that  limited 
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time  and  unusual  pressure  of  cares  that  would  not  be  put 
oS,  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  another  term,  have  pre- 
vented the  better  preparation  of  this  report,  and  of  plans 
land  reconiinendations  more  in  detail.  The  subject  is  one 
lequiring  no  small  amount  of  consideration,  as  there  is 
i nothing  of  the  kind  proposed  elsewhere  after  which  we 
i  can  model.  After  it  has  been  set  in  operation,  if  you 
abould  regard  these  recommendations  favorably,  it  may 
nd  doubtless  will  be  found  necessary  to  alter  and  amend 
.any  plans  we  might  at  first  enter  upon.  It  is  the  dictate  of 
^dencc  to  make  any  organization  flexible,  so  that  it  may 
beBuited  to  varying  circumstances,  as  time  and  trial  show 
I  needful. 
I    With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT, 


ORDER  OP  THE  DAT 

AT  TB     ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Hiae 6.80  i.t.' 

Study , ^ , 6.00a.II« 

Brerkfnst 6.80  i.lt. 

School  opening  with  prayers. .........•••.•» • 8.00  a  k* 

Dinner ,•..... 12.80  P.  M 

Wo:k 180p.1I 

Suppor 6.80  P.  K 

Study  and  prayers 7.00  p.  ¥ 

Retire , , 9.00  P.  v 
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I  Gntefiil  acknowledgments  are  hereby  returned  for  the  following  fkrors, 
jvUdi  haye  lugely  contributed  to  the  improyement  and  pleasure  of  the 
Ml, and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Institution: 

TdHus  Dobotht  L.  Ddc,  for  contribution  of  money  to  purchase  magic 
literns  for  exhibition  of  dissolving  views. 
ToMi.  L  H.  JsmoKS,  for  elegant  oil  portrait  of  Hon.  Wm.  Thokab. 

^iBcj  Whig  and  Republican,  daily.     The  Champaign  Union  and  Gazette, 
ttttgo  Republican, 
Alois  State  Journal, 
Altoi  Democrat, 
Bapa's  Weekly, 
Bi'pa'i  Monthly  Magazine, 
i^o'iBaar, 
W  Repository, 

jftcAdTaace, 

*«hWertem  Christian  Advocate, 

AeCeatialGhilstian  Advocate, 

Ae  Standard, 

«<  American  Messenger,  30  copies, 

*e  Child's  Paper,  " 

AeSaBday  Sch.  Advocate  " 

fc  Good  News, 

t^  Sunday  Sch.  Scholar, 

he  Sunday  School  Teacher, 

the  Sycamore  Republican, 

|fe  Alton  Telegraph, 

he  Waukegan  Gazette, 

he  Grayyille  Independent, 

he  Lincoln  Intelligencer, 

he  Jacknnville  Journal, 

he  Jacksonville  Sentinel, 

fte  Brown  County  Republican, 

Vol  II-4« 
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The  Centralia  Sentinel, 
The  Belleville  Democrat, 
The  DuQuoin  Recorder, 
The  Galesburg  Free  Press, 
The  Belleville  Advocate, 
The  Carlinville  Democrat, 
The  Moultrie  Banner, 
The  Fulton  County  Ledger, 
The  Rockford  Gazette, 
The  Rockford  Register, 
The  Rock  Island  Weekly  Argns, 
The  Oquawka  Plaindealer, 

The Republican, 

The  Ogle  County  Press, 

The  Belvidere  Standard, 

The  Whiteside  Sentinel, 

The  Winnebago  Chief, 

The  Aurora  Beacon, 

The  Menard  Axis, 

The  Bloomington  Pantagraph, 

The  Pike  County  Democrat, 

The  Jonesboro  Gazette, 

The  Virden  Record, 

The  Crawford  County  Argus, 

The  Cairo  Democrat, 

The  Clayton  Standard, 
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The  Western  Temperance  Adyocate, 

The  Monmouth  Review, 

The  Albion  Independent, 

Everybody's  Paper, 

The  Monmouth  Atlas, 

The  Home  Circle, 

The  Home  Visitor. 


The  Carthage  Gktzette, 

The  Decatur  Ghizette  and  Chronicle, 

The  Decatur*  Magnet, 

The  Quincy  Herald, 

The  Bureau  County  Republican, 

The  Valley  Blade,  Paris,  IlL, 

The  Macomb  Journal, 

The  Salem  Advocate, 

The  foregoing  papers  have  been  read  by  all  the  pupils,  and  each  with  espt 
cial  avidity  by  those  living  in  the  county  where  they  are  published.  Whil 
exceedingly  grateful  for  the  kindness  in  &voring  us  with  them  in  the  pitf 
the  publishers  and  editors  are  respectfhlly  solicited  to  continue  them.  'W 
would  be  glad  to  add  to  the  list  others  of  the  interesting  and  instroctit 
papers  of  niinois. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT, 


RECEIPTS  AND  BISBUBSEMENTS. 
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Mar.  4 
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II 


II 
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DR. 

To  amount  receiyed  from  State,  on  account  of  cnmnt 

ezpeneee,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  28,  1807 

To  amount  received  from  State,  interesVon  school,  col- 
lege and  aeminary  fund 

To  amount  received  from  State  on  account  of  current 

expensee,  for  quarter  ending  Maj  tl,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  repair  fund,  for  quarter 

ending  May  81 ,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  insurance  frmd,  for 

quarter  ending  May  81,  1867 , 

To  amount  received  from  State  on  account  of  current 

ezpenses,  for  quarter  ending  Aug.  81,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  repair  fhnd,  for  quarter 

ending  Aug.  81, 1867  .  •  • 

To  amount  received  fW>m  State,  insurance  fund,  for 

quarter  ending  Auc.  81,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  account  of  current 

bxpenses,  for  quarter  ending  Nov.  80,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  account  of  current 

expenws,  for  quarter  ending  Nov.  80,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  insurance  fund,  for 

quarter  ending  Nov.  80,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  account  of  current 

expenses,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  29,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  interest  on  school,  col- 
lege and  seminary  fund 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  account  of  current 

expenses,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  29,  1868 

To  amount  received  firom  State,  insurance  fhnd,  for 

quarter  ending  Feb.  29,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  repair  Amd,  for  quarter 

ending  Nov.  80,  1867 

To  amount  received  from  State,  repair  fund,  for  quarter 

ending  Feb.  29,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  account  of  current 

expenses,  for  quarter  ending  May  81, 1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  aci'ount  of  current 

ezpenae  ,  for  quarter  ending  May  81,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  repair  fund,  for  quarter 

ending  May  81   1868 

To  amount  received  fiom  State,  insurance  fund,  for 

quarter  ending  Hay  81,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  account  of  current 
I    expenses,  for  quarter  ending  May  81,  1868 


$11,260  00 

2,872  88 

11,260  00 

600  00 

125  00 

11,260  00 

600  00 

125  00 

6,000  00 

5,250  00 

125  00 

5,625  00 

2,872  88 

5,625  00 

125  00 

500  00 

500  00 

8,750  00 

8,750  00 

500  00 

125  00 

8,750  00 
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1868.  Jane  4 


I « 


<« 


(« 


t « 


<< 


t  c 


«c 


Sept  4 


<  < 


i  I 


To  unoont  reoeived  from  State,  on  account  of  current] 
expenMB,  for  quarter  ending  Aug.  81,  1868 

To  amount  receiyed  from  State,  insurance  fund,  for  quar- 
ter ending  Aug.  81,  1868 

To  amount  receiyed  from  State,  repair  fund,  for  quarter 
ending  Aug.  81,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  on  account  of  current 
ezpenses  for  quarter  ending  Not.  80,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  State,  insurance  fund,  fop  quar- 
ter ending  Nov.  80,  1868 

To  amount  received  from  8t«te,  repair  fund,  for  quarter 
ending  Nov.  80,1868 

To  amount  sundry  receipts  from  shoe  shop  .  •  •  • 

cabinet  shop 


t  < 
1 1 
1 1 
t « 
{ i 

1  c 
1  i 
i  c 


I  i 
( t 
« « 
( I 
i  i 
<  c 
« i 
I  ( 


clothing, 
garden.  •••... 

stock 

tuition 

rent 

scales 

miscellaneous. 


Total 


$11,250  00 

126  00 

600  00 

11,260  00 

126  00 

600  00 

8,918  86 

696  80 

8,279  82 

481  89 

760  16 

200  Oa 

146  00 

48  86 

118^7 

$108,604  49 


CONTRA  CR. 


Amount  brought  up  from  last  report. 


Mowehold  9aq)m$e$, 


Beef,  fresh,  69,807  lbs » 

Beef,  corned,  16,661  lbs 

Beef,  dried,  96  lbs 

Sausage,  1858  lbs 

Ham,  686  lbs 

Tongues,  46 

Shanks.  79 

Hearts,  12 

Turkey,  1841  lbs 

Ducks,  12 

Chickens,  25  doz 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Flour,  45Hbbls 

Meal,  26i  bus 

Buckwheat  and  Qraham  flour,  880  lbs 

Crackers,  817^  lbs 

Cheese,  658  lbs 

Butter,  10,588  lbs 

Eggs,  2462  doas 

Lard,  660  lbs ». 

Sugar,  16,205  lbs 

Coffee,  2886  lbs 

Rye,  5i  bus 

Tea,  245|ibs 

liotas.«es,  1482  gals 

Svrup,  88  gals 

Honey,  91  lbs 

Rice,  1067  lbs 

Beans,  21  bus 


$4,0i2SS 


$9,483  6ft 
1,409  80 

28  a 
182  S7 
143  49 

26  00 

16  80 

1  SO 

219  SS 

8  00 

90  70 

84S  tfS 

5,47S  53 

80  60 

61  16 

104  27 

128  41 

8,724  »8 
418  97 
128  77 

2,786  W 

643  71 

530 

488  72 

1,027  66 
13a  6S 

29  11 
181  07 
100  8i 
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Potatoes,  116^ bat.  ..» 

Onions,  2  bus ••.. •••.••..• 

Paranipe,  2  bos .•••  

Hominy,  850  ibs. •• , ••..•...•••.••.•..•••. 

Sat,  ISbbls 

Table  salt,  825  lbs 

Spices 

Pickles 

Saleratns,  60  lbs 

Soda,  112  lbs 

Hops,  yea-t  and  extracts 

CorraDts,  raisins  and  citron 

Vinegar,  259^  gals ^ 

Greeu  and  dried  frait 

Apple  butter,  85  gals , . . . 

Table  linen,  196^  yards 

KniTes  and  forks 

Spoona • 

Queensware • 

Stoneware    

Tin  ware  and  kitchen  furniture ^.. 

Clothes  wringers 

Wash-boards,  clothes  lineo  and  pins •••• 

Hard  soap,  6816  lbs 

Soft  soap  and  material  for  manufacturing ••••• 

Wash  tubs,  18 

Butter  tubs,  27 

BackAts,45 

Kanekins,  5 • 

Baskets,  17 

Brooms,  42f  dqxen 

Floor,  dust  and  scrub  brushes  and  panSi 

Carpeting,  m<«ts,  matting  and  oil  cloth , 

Mattresses  and  repairs 

Feathers,  4^  Ibs 

Ticking,  189^  yards , 

Blankets,  89 • 

Bed-spreads,  67 1 , 

Crash,  1021  yards i .. . . , 

Calico,  1882  yards 

Wool  batting  808  lbs , 

Domestic,  1145  yards 

Cartain  goods  and  fixtures • • 

Settees,  4 ^ 

Bureaus,  2 

Bedsteads,  22 

rableii,S 

School  furniture,  chain  and  repairs 

StOTea  and  repairs 

Clocks  a&d  repairs    

fifalarim. 

Resident  ofRcera  zf  institotioB,  Priacipal,  Matron,  two  Assistant  Ma 

trons  and  Clerk « 

Physician  and  fourteea  teachers • 

Soperintendent  of  shops •••••••« 


$78  25 

8 

25 

8 

25 

89 

00 

68 

25 

10 

25 

107  55 

10 

10 

7  80 

11 

76 

81 

05 

75  98 

85 

77 

881 

80 

80 

20 

207  65 

171 

05 

116 

68 

698 

51 

18 

98 

412 

89 

60 

10 

41 

84 

674  27 

1,607 

64 

18 

12 

22 

15 

12 

i8 

4  20 

41 

60 

148 

97 

48 

51 

182,698  81 

1461  60 

292  25 

8 

88 

89 

88 

171 

95 

160  78 

269 

98 

262  80 

188  87 

285 

66 

228  04 

50  00 

86  00 

148  25 

6  00 

.  559 

90 

82  00 

62  45 

$8,848  64 

$6,800  00 

17,995  00 

8,809  04 

$28,104  04 
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Ckirdenert>ngineer,  firesiAii,  watdunmn,  teamster,  beker,  three  eooke, 
Yisitors*  attendent,  one  laiuidreB8»  two  dining-rooBi  giria,  two  Cham- 
bennaida,  and  one  norae 

Wood,  897  corda 

Coal,  1114  !■«  tona 

Gas 

Gandlea,  8  boxea 

Cold  oil,  1  gallon • 

OlMmg. 

Coats,  201 

Pants,  216  pairs • 

Vests,  96 

Hats,  108 

Shirts  and  drawers,  121 1 

Collars 

Saspendera,  6  dosen • 

Trunks,  9 

Handkerchiefs,  81i  doaen 

Oreralls,  4  pair 

Socks,  196  pair 

Calico,  941  yards 

Domestic,  1146  yarda • 

Delain,  118^  yarda 

Gingham,  16  yarda 

Drilling,  12  yards 

riannel,  182  yards 

Cambric,  14  yards ? 

Hickory,  82  yarda 

Thread • • •••.• 

Needles,  thimbles,  hooks  and  eyee,  and  pina 

Cassimere,  6  yards • 

Tweed,  7^  yards 

Yarn ; 

Gloyes  and  mittens,  206  pair. • 

Shoes,  16  pair 

Shoe  lacea • 

Hose,  249  pair 

Hats  and  ahakers,  12 

Shawls,  1 

Hoop  skirts,  71 

Shirt  fronts,  24 

Tape,  braid  and  trimmlnga 

Btodk  and  StabU. 

Com,  1848J  bnaheli 

OaU,  410  bushels 

Oats,  sheaf,  26  dozen 

Hay,  46  tons 1 1 

Pasture •...•• • • 

Shoeing,  hameaa  and  repairs. 


18,666  60 


$1,986  00 

4,692  82 

2,447  48 

27  00 

60 

$9,002  86 

$1,880  26 

970  76 

244  00 

167  00 

177  96 

49  86 

26  46 

61  20 

88  64 

8  86 

89  87 

181  40 

286  66 

72  14 

4  60 

8  40 

46  72 

8  47 

80  82 

88  42 

78  81 

6  00 

9  06 

42  16 

/   189  46 

80  86 

18  66 

87  65 

9  05 

1  75 

106  88 

8  40 

108  46 

$4,496  91 

$872  77 

179  68 

10  00 

578  81 

276  CO 

592  75 

577  OO 

529  90 

$8,616  21 
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IhaBiBm  pud  JStna  Ingimnca  Company. • , 

Bliiioia  Mataal  Inswranee  GoBipaay. 

Home 

London  and^verpool 

Hartford 


i  I 

« c 

i  4 


Winneaheik 
Travelers' 


« « 

4  4 


and  repairs  lor  beating  apparatus «. . . 

briek-lajinc,  plastering  and  repairs , 

kWtaMng  and  papering 

er  and  border. 

log  ind  material • 

water 

Imnber  and  nails 

and  material  for  repairs— work  done  in  eabinei  ^op 

roof 

i^  and  tinners' work 


IjiMBt  SB  Auditor's  warrants 

wNk  and  material  for  shoe  shop 

wcfing  eipenses  of  trastees  and  others  in  serrioe  of  institution, 

.ad  of  indigent  pnpils,  and  tour  of  exhibition • 

ni|K  tele^aph  aiKl  express  charges  .« • 

\mti : 


maeitamps 

tea,  10  lbs 

«Hch,mfts 

^7«ia,  118  gross  . . . 

peaaiia 

peaeila. 

,.    i,lHdoa 

Wi  pens  and  holders 

Aim  ind  handles.... 
[fcatiitiy 

[rrintiog 


tl4S  50 
145  00 
400  00 
1<H>  00 
800  00 
1  SO 
45  00 


$1,189  70 


$1,847  19 

S,009  01 

ai»  51 

89  91 

1,418  88 

58  80 

114  87 

808  87 

5,484  40 

888  80 

884  48 


$18,068  97 


$845  00 
2,118  89 


CoaU  ud  bniidiea 

Jw^ingglaaaes 

Wtntoola,  aeeds,  labor,  etc 

•ookaandautionery 

indlea 


IttehMfi 


M. 


Blading. . 

J|*>i  brick !!;!!!.'!!.'.'.'!!! 

Batebering 

^  iwk  on  slop  Vari! ' ! '. !  V, 
^ittiBi  Bachme  and  repairs. 

wiBalcloth 


8,458  98 

894  03 

827  00 

804  78 

5  00 

20  75 

60  41 

49  66 

18  75 

7  25 

45  66 

40  67 

16  20 

4  25 

187  25 

57  85 

24  95 

1,077  92 

887  41 

27  19 

80 

5  40 

5  00 

15  80 

1  90 

10  00 

7  75 

74  60 

8  00 

8  00 
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Gvtting  hftir 

Shade  trees «, 

Trunk  and  door  keys 

Barrels 

Carpet  tacks 

Disinfectants. . .  / 

Bat  exterminator 

Bat  traps 

Be  frige  rators,  S 

Drain  tile 

Shears,  fi  pairs 

Jack  chain 

Ice ..•••**** 

Letterpress t 

Exchange 

Bope 

Yeast  tab 

Lantern 

Tap  borer 

Platform  scales 

Scale  books,  2 

Testing  scales •... 

Flat  ironf,  81  lbs 

Slastic  bauds 

Door  springs •••... 

Exhibitions    

Drugs  and  medicines 

Misrcellaneous 


t27tfl 

68  'n 

UM 
6  M 

1  81 
S98 

401 

8Qi 
8 

8 

8 
S 
1 

6 
6 
6 
4  U 

4 
20  081 

198  01 


$9,806  90 


Total  amount  receipts  bronght  forward 

Total  amount  disbursements 

Total  balance • .  • 


DR. 

$108,004  49 


$116,861  26 


Ci. 


$118,851  M 


$116,861  M< 


WaUr  Fmd. 

1867.-^ane  27.    To  appropriation  for  securing  water 
from  mill  well • 


coimuoK. 

By  cash  paid  discount  on  Auditor's  warrant , 

for  hauling  water , 

for  sinking  well 

for  drifting  for  water 

By  balance • < 


<  < 
«« 


Bmdke  Route  Ftmd, 
1867.— June  27.    To  appropriaUon  for  erecting  smoke 
house 


OOHTIULCI. 

By  cash  paid  discount  on  Auditor's  warrant 
By  balance 


$0  00 

195  00 

289  66 

269  26 

1,047  09 


$1,800  00 


$7  50 
1,492  60 


$1,600  00 


$1,800  08, 


$1,800  00 


$1,600  00 


$1,500  00 


TEBMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I 


I  Applicants  should  not  be  oyer  twenty-one  yean  of  age.  Children  po»- 
jfeKBg  weak  conatitutions,  or  who  have  failed  to  attain  the  ordinary  growth 
ittdTigor  of  mind  and  body,  should  not  be  brought  to  the  institution  under 
i(B  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

n.  The  annual  session  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  and 
ntinnes  forty  weeks.  The  proper  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  at  the  open- 
%  of  the  session ;  and  punctuality  is  so  important  that  none  will  be  receiyed, 
ttept  in  extraordinary  cases,  who  do  not  come  at  or  about  that  time. 

in.  Pupils  from  Illinois  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Institu- 
«n  free  of  chaige :  being  provided  with  board,  washing,  Aiel,  lights,  tuition, 
VookS)  and  every  thing  necessary,  except  clothing  and  traveling  expensesL 

IV.  Popils  from  other  States  are  admitted  to  all  of  the  above  privileges 
ttpajment  of  $100  per  annum,,  which  is,  in  all  cases,  required  in  advance. 

V.  Each  pupil  should  come  provided  vdth  sufficient  clothing  to  last  one 
JWof  with  the  money  to  procure  it  He  should  also  have  a  trunk,  with  a 
9Bd  lock  and  key,  and  large  enough  to  contain  all  his  clothing,  each  article 
^Thidi  should  be  distinctly  marked  with  his  name.  The  wardrobe  of  the 
»Ie  and  female,  respectively,  consists  of  about  the  following  articles,  to- wit . 
^  males—three  coats,  three  vests,  three  pairs  of  pantaloons,  six  shirts,  six 
fnnof  socks,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  two  hats  or  caps,  and  a  palm  leaf  hat,  two 
l>in  of  mittens  or  gloves,  two  fine  combs,  two  pairs  of  wooden  combs,  two 
pin  of  sospenders,  and  three  pocket  handkerchiefii. 

It  is  preferred  that  small  boys  have  grey  pantaloons  and  blue  roundabouts 
^  brass  buttons.  Large  boys,  grey  pantaloons  and  blue  frock-coats  with 
^i^battons. 

For  females— four  dresses,  one  bonnet  and  one  sunbonnet,  three  changes  of 
^er-elothes,  three  pairs  of  winter  stockings  and  three  of  summer  ditto, 
^  pairs  of  shoes,  two  night  gowns,  four  pocket  handkerchiefs,  one  shawl, 
^  or  two  pairs  of  gloves,  two  hair  combs,  one  coarse  and  two  fine  oombii 

In  addition  to  the  above  outfit,  a  small  sum  of  money  should  be  deposited 
^tbe  Principal,  to  meet  incidental  expenses,  repairs  of  shoes,  postage,  etc. 
*^  part  of  which  remaining  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  session  shall  bt 
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YI.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness,  all  of  the  pupils  are  expected  to  remain  at 
the  Institution  from  the  commencement  till  the  close  of  each  session,  at  which 
time  parents  or  friends  should  be  prepared  to  take  them  home  to  spend  the 
vacation. 

Vn.  All  applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  Philip  G.  Gillbt,  Principal  of  the  Institution^ 
Jacksonyille,  Ills.  All  letters  for  pupils  contain  the  words,  "  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  as  a  part  of  their  direction. 

VJLll.  It  it  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
have  them  taught  the  manual  alphabet,  penmanship  and  the  names  of  familiar 
objects,  before  they  come  to  the  Institution. 

In  relation  to  indigent  pupils,  the  General  Assembly,  in  February,  1857, 
passed  the  following  act,  yiz : 

"Sio.  10.  In  all  CMOS  where  the  parents  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Institntion  for  the  eda- 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  edncation  of  the  blind,  are  too  poor  to  fornish 
them  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing,  or  where  said  pupils  are  without  parents  and 
nnable  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  clotbiog,  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the 
oounty  from  whioh  they  are  sent,  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  principal,  who  shall  pro- 
oure  such  necessary  clothing  and  charge  the  same  to  said  county,  and  present  the  account^ 
with  the  Touchers,  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts*  who  thereupon  shall  draw  npoa 
the  Oounty  Treasurer  for  the  amount  so  charged  to  the  county ;  and  the  said  ooonty  shall 
annually  assess  and  collect,  by  tax,  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  said  order  or  orders; 
and  if  said  county  shall  fail  so  to  do,  the  Circuit  Court  in  said  county  shall,  on  applioation 
therefor,  compel  the  same  by  mandamus." 
Appbotio  February  18th,  1867. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Connected  toiih  the  ImtUution  since  December  1, 1866. 


Name  of  Pupil. 


Adams,  John 

•Agnew,  Tjler  P 

AikoDB,  James  W 

Al  en,  Baily 

Allen,  William  S 

Allen,  Susanna 

*Allen,  Angelina 

Ames,  Meiyille  G  . .  • . 
Anderson,  Leroy  W. . , 
Anderson,  Rufus  W. . , 

Anderson,  Laura , 

Anderson,  Ella  A  .... . 
Anderson,  Eliza  A  . . . , 
Anderson,  Grtroline  . . . 

Andrews,  Melvin 

Angle,  Miry  E 

Angle,  Charles  H  . . .  • . 

Atridge,  John , 

Barjow,  Sarah  B.  . . .  . 
Barney,  Albert  W  .... 
*Barricklow,  Julia  A.. 

Barioo,  Clara 

Banoo,  Ba  riet 

Bartley,  Andrew 

Baugnei>s,  Thomas  W. . 
B«*aman,  Henry  W.  . . . 

'Beaver,  William 

Beck,  Mary  E 

Benton,  Melissa 

Berry,  El!en  S 

Beisinger,  Emeline. • . . 
Bishop,  George  R.  • . . . 

BiTins,  Porter 

Blattman,  John 

Blisb,  Addie.. 

•Blower,  Sophy , 

*Boden,  Augustine  J.  . 
Boultinghouse,  Mary  F, 

Boyle,  Cornelius 

Boyles,  Ad'iline , 

Breed  lore,  Gertrude . 

Bristol,  Aurelia 

Brown,  Sarah  Jane. . . 
Bryan,  Martha  J . . . . 
Baohao,  Champion. . . 


Post  Office. 


Beck*s  Creek . 

Earlville 

Kewanee 

Gallatia    .... 

Liberty 

Terre  Uaute  . 
Sherburnyille 
Galesburg  ... 

Warsaw 

Warsaw 

Warsaw 

Putnam.  . . .  • , 
Chebanse.  ... 
Chebanse.  ... 

Webnter 

Champaign . . . 
Champaign... 
Rockland.  ... 
Danville...   . 


Augusta 

Kansas 

Joliet    

Joliet 

Blue  Island.  . 
Miilersburg. . . 

Oregon 

Free  port 

Wil  iamsville. 
Busbneil.    . .  • 

Brighton 

she. don 

Asbton 

Shelbyville... 
McHenry.  ... 
Weathersfield 

Lincoln 

OIney  ....... 

GrayvUle.  ... 

Ciiiro .. 

Blkton 

Jacksonville . . 

Lovilla 

Quincy 

Lincoln 

I  Rookford.  •.< 


County. 


Shelby 

LaSale.... 

Efenry 

Saline 

Adams 

Henderson  . 
Kankakee.  . 

Knox 

Hancock  .. 
Hancock.  .. 
Hancock.  .. 
Putnam.... 

Ford 

Ford 

Hancock.  .. 
Champaign. 
Champaign. 

Lake 

Vermilion.. 
Hancock.  .. 

Edgar 

Will 

Will 

Cook 

Mercer  .   ,. 

Ogle 

t^tephenson 
Sangamon . 
McUunougb. 
Macoupin.  . 
Iroquois  ... 

Oftle 

Shelby 

McHenry.  . 

Henry 

Logan 

Richland... 

White 

Alexander  . 
Crawford.  . 
Moigan.  . .. 
Hamilton  . . 

Adams 

Logan  

Winuvbago. 


•  .  a  •  • 
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AS 


Name  of  PuplL 


^Buchanan,  Hannah  E 

Buckley,  Stephen  H 

Bard,  Phebc 

Bof chick,   Catharine  W 

Oadle  Virginia  E 

Carr,  Milton 

Garrol,  Almira. 

Oarroll,  John  F 

Oartwright,  Joseph  H 

Oartwright,  Catharine 

Cary,  John 

Cary,  UrinciB  Y 

Caaselman,  Charles  R 

*Oaudle,  Mary  J 

Chadwick,  Julia 

Chambers,  Jessie • . . 

Chenowith,  Alice  £ 

Cheny  William 

Clark,  Emma 

Clark,  Mary  E 

Clawson,  Alfred 

*CIement,  Charles  W 

Cole,  Jonathan  H 

Colson,  Calvin  C 

Conway,  Jotham  J 

Corey,  Clarence  A  ••• 

Coz«  Melioda •  • . 

Cox,  Warren •••••••••••••••• 

Cross,  William 

Crossman,  Lemuel 

CuUen,  WllHam  P 

Davis,  Florence  A 

Davis,  Lydia 

Dean,  Kenneth 

Dice,  Bion  V 

Dice,  Etoille  E 

Dougherty,  Henry  A 

^Dresser,  Josephine 

Dunnavan,  Ampson« 

Dunham,  Mary 

Donlap,  Emaline 

Eden,  Lavinia 

Edgar,  MaryE 

Edgmon,  Laura • 

Edwards,  Walter  D 

Edward,  Mary  E 

Edwards,  Emma  E 

Eigstien,  John 

Slliott,  Robert » 

Eubanks,  Francis  M 

Eubanks,  Louisa  C 

•Fields,  Delilah 

Fitzgerald,  Mary  A 

Fleming,  James 


Post  Office. 


Lyndon  ...... 

Girard 

Chatsworth... 
Chicago 

Ueredosia.... 

Sparta 

Waverly 

Waverly 

Olney  

Olney  

Earlville 

Gait 

Carbondale  . . 
Chesterfield.. 

Chicago 

Savannah . . .  • , 

Oquawka , 

Mahomet  .... 
Fort  Smith... 

Cruger 

Roseville  .... 
Bloomington . 
Kinmundy  ... 
Petersbuig . . . 

EiPaso 

Rockford  .... 

Decatur , 

Franklin 

Etna 

Fayetteviile.. 
Carthage 

Hoyletown... 
Hayworth.... 

Galena 

Danvillle  .... 

Danville 

EirksviUe .... 

N  pies 

Pleasant  Hills 
Scottsville . . . 
Southampton  . 

Elgin 

Enozville...., 
Jacksonville. . 
Springfield  . . . 
Springfield..., 
Litchfield .... 

Tiskilwa 

Chicago , 

Carbondale... 
Carbondale  .., 

Rome , 

Mattoon , 

Lamoille , 


County. 


Whiteside 

Macoupin 

Livingston 

Cook 

Morgan 

Randolph 

»*    o 

31  rgan    

Rchlaud 

•     d 

La  Salle 

Whiteetide 

Jackson 

Macoupin • 

Cook 

Carroll  .••■..   .. 

Henderson 

Champaign 

Sebaiiti  u,  Ark... 

Woodfoid 

Warren 

Mc'i  an • 

Marion 

ii 

Woodford 

'^'        biigo  .   ... 

Macon 

Morgan 

Coles 

St.  Clair 

Hancock 

Washington  ..... 

Jo  Daviees 

v'ermillon 

v'ermilion 

\dalr.  Mo 

'«<»  ^t 

PHce 

Macoupin 

Peuria 

Kane , 

Knox 

Morgan 

Sai^am-'Ti 

Sangamon 

Mo!  i;."5mery 

Bureau 

Cook 

Jackson 

Jac  oou  

Jefferson 

Coles 

Borean 
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Kama  of  PnpiL 


FoH,OMeF. 

fttnkliD,  WmUm. 

Aede,  Matilda.... 

Fry.Abbj 

Fnnun,  Albert  N. 
lUler,  Angelina.. 


,  fiiiligher,  Jamea , 

I  fl«ttj,  Laella  J 

f  Gibioo,  RosetU 

i  Winn,  Mary  A , 

filoa,  Frederick , 

Gowlin,  Joseph , 

CiQCtscbalg,  Hagdalena. 
fiottaehalg,  HatiJda  ..., 
Gorea,  Samiiel ........ 

Onddy,  George  W.... 

GfiT,  Frank  R 

fiwiey,  John , 

(tmuo,  George 


Haig,  Cecilia 

Hili;  Howard  L 

JWpen,  Mary ^ 

BttM,  Jalioa  C. 

BwMn,  John 

8wh,HenryP 

5«fttway,  Carrio  A 

5««,«elia»A 

Bttdy.John. 

Jatt«,Ephralm 

»iaJcin,  John 

BeW,Jacob. 

J^icks,  Kmerson  W 

ferieka,  Sarah 

HeftUe,Anna 

5ieb,Win,  Y 

HilUlariwaJ 

JxoB^Almira 

Kion,  George  W 

Boon,  Hilton 

•ffixon,  Sabina 

Hokauaon,  Frank 

*Hokan8on,  John  A 

fHotchkiis,  Mary 

JOMton,  Mary  A. 

Haaj.ButhA 

HttbbtH,  Thomas  U 

Hubbard,  Mary  E 

Hnii;  Uoia. 

•Httifman,  Deckla.. •.!..!... . 
B«W7fWm.H 


jDnes^JtmesG. 
Jnnei,  Lizzie  E. 
Itcnii,  Lily  M. 


Post  Office. 


Canton 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Walnut  GroTe 
Parkeraburg  . . 

Aidawood 

Saranna 

Girard 

Geneaeo 

Centralia 

SulIiTan 

Wayne 

Chicago  

Joliet 

Joiiet 

Jacksonyille... 
Albion  ....... 

Barney.   ..... 

New  Franklin. 
Buahnell 

Litchfield 

Manito ....... 

Sycamore 

New  Colambia. 
Jacksonyille . . 
Wilmington... 

Chicago 

Belle  Air 

Weakfield 

Brimfield 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Litchfield 

Yirden  

Springfield  ... 
JacksonTille . . 

DanWlle 

Torktown  .... 
Yorktown  .... 
Yorktown  .... 
Yorktown  .... 
AndoTer.  •  •  • » . 

Lynn 

Odell 

Peru 

Chicago 

Stirrup  Groye. 
Stirrup  Groye. 

Belleyille 

Chici^o 

Litchfield  .... 

Rantonl 

Rantonl 

Chicago  .•••.. 


County. 


Fulton 

Hancock 

Cook 

Xnoz 

Richland  .... 
Effingham.... 
Carroll 

Macoupin.... 

Henry 

Marion. ...... 

Moultrie 

DuPage 

Cook 

Will 

Will 

Morgan 

Edwards 

Pike 

Wayne 

McDonough  .. 

Montgomery  , 

Mason 

DeKalb 

Masaac 

Morgan 

Will 

Cook 

Crawford 

Richland 

Peoria 

Cook 

Cook 

Montgomery  . 
Macoupin  .... 
Sangamon. . . . 

Morgan 

yermilton. . . . 

Bureau 

Bureau 

Bureau 

Bureau 

Henry 

Henry 

Liyingston. . . 

La  Salle 

Cook 

Macoupin .... 
Macoupin   ... 

St.  Clair 

Cook 

Montgomery  ., 

Champaign. . . 
Champaign. . . 
Cook 


r*»4] 


ddr 


Ktme  of  PopiL 


Jacoby,  Caroline 

Jacobj,  Philip 

James,  Charles  W 

James,  Aionxo 

Jeffords,  Alva 

*John80D,  Washington 

'Johnson,  Marj 

Johnson,  John  L 

Jones,  William  B 

Kelborg,  Anna  L 

Keller,  George  A 

Kerr,  George  S 

Ketcham,  Marj • . .  •  • 

Kingon,  Edward  E 

Koretke,  Frederike 

Koser,  John  M 

Lahman,  Joseph 

Latimer,  Nancy  J.  •  • 

Lake,  Maria  J 

Lee,  Sarah 

Leyi,  Atta 

Leri.  Edward  Henry 

Lies,  Margaret •'...• 

*Litzen,  Mary  J 

f  Long,  John  G 

Long,  Liiiie  B ..«. 

Louoks,  Mary  A 

Lowrie,  Harriet • . 

*Malloy,  Ann 

Marshall,  Benjamin  F 

Marshall,  William  G 

Maxwell,  George 

McClelland.  Elisabeth 

*McClelland,  Margaret 

McClelland,  Joseph • . 

McClelland,  William 

McClosky,  Jamea 

McCoy,  Joseph • 

McHenry,  Eliza  Jane 

McHenry,  Ellen  E 

JMcMahan,  Michael 
IcWilliams,  Ebenexer 

Meisel,  Alexander 

Melahao,  Caroline 

•Miller,  William  B 

Miller,  Elizabeth 

Miller,  BIda 

Miller,  Joseph ••... 

Mitchell,  James 

Morine,  Julia , 

*  Morse,  Albert 

Munson,  Bobert  M 

*lfarphy,  Bridget 

Murpny,  Edward  J . . . 

fMurray,  Allen  P 


Post  Office. 


JacksonTllle. 
Jacksonrille . 
LaHarpe  . .  • . 

Laoon 

Naples 

Lirely  Grove 
Lively  Grore 

Chicago 

Urbana 

Bockford.... 

Morris 

Miiburn 

FriendsFille  . 

Chicago 

Chicago 

CedarTiile... 

Freeman  ton  . 
BedsonTille.. 
Bloomingdale 

Batavia 

Chicago 

Chictgo 

Aurora 

Bock  Island  . 

Macomb 

Macomb...  . 
Hillsboro  ..  . 
South  Macon. 

Chicago 

Quincy 

Bruce 

Mahomet.... 
York  Neck  . . 
Tork  Keck  . . 
Tork  Neck  . . 
Sandoval  . . . 

Quincy 

Lovilla 

Sparta 

Sparta 

Chillicothe . . 

Olney 

Chicago 

Champaign . . 

ChApin 

Chapin 

Butler 

Hopedale  ... 
NashvUle.... 

Quincy 

St  Charles . . 
Bloomington. 

Chicago 

CollinsTille.. 
Plainfield.... 


County. 


Morgan 

Morgan 

Hancock 

Marshall 

Scott 

Washington 

Washington 

Cook 

Champaign , 

Winnebago 

Grundy 

Lake 

Wabash 

Cook 

Cook 

Stephenson 

Effingham 

Menard 

DttPage 

Kane 

Cook 

Cook 

Kane 

Kock  Island 

McDonough 

MoDonough 

Montgomery 

Maoon 

Cook 

Adams 

LaSalle 

Champaign 

Adame  . .  •  • 

Adams 

Adams 

Marion 

Adams 

Hamilton 

Bandolph 

Bandolph 

Peoria 

Bich'and  •••»*••• 

Cook 

Champaign 

Morgan 

Morgan 

Montgomery 

Tazewell 

Washington 

Adams 

Kane 

McLean 

Cook 

Madison • 

WiU 
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Ktme  of  Pupil. 


VaDnery,  Anna; 

Kinoeiy,  If argtret . . . 

Keil^OtridS 

*Netfaert0J2,  Angelina. 
ru^MaryM 


O^rien,  Sarah.. 
Oftrlee,  Marj  J. 
'Onart,  John. . . 


Ptdeo,  Margaret. . 

Pttten,  Nelly 

Puteo,  Jennie  M. . 
PitliwD,  Susan... 
FiiUffl,  Lafayette . 
Fifoe,  Francia  M. 
Ptjoe,  CjnthiaJ.. 
hjUtt,  MaryE... 

Peek,  Mary  E 

Pekire,  Jeremiah  . 
ffiefcet,  Oeorge  T. 

Po«t,  Barbara 

♦Powell,  Mary.... 
Psfert,  Marcos  E. 
PitTost,  Joseph... 
Priaee,Iaam 


IhboBni,  Minerra 

^Pt  Iioaisa 

«<%AnnaM 

KipoUi,£mma  J 

KtcUe,  LoQis  N 

B(taiii,HaitieM.... 

Jm,  Thomas  J 

«m^  Jamea  £ 

^MUiberger,  Nicholas, 

Iotli.Loaifla. 

B«h,Jobn  F 

Joneb,  Margaret 

mland,  Amanda 

tiddler,  Charles  W.  .. 
Salaaat,  Catherine  . . . 

fctt|Non,  Adaline 

Btfiger,  Eliso 

SiBtter,  John 

Sutter,  Jacob 

wfaoiT,  John..  •  • 

Schnpp^  Joseph 

Scone,  Darid, .  • 

•ficriTener,  Wesley  . . . 

gttrp,Mamir«t    

auuoek,  Lctitia  .... 
Shelton,  Martha E  .... 

*SberB»»n,  John 

Bimont,  John  W 

»i8Wi,AU©e 

BButh,0b4iiMW..^.. 


Post  Office. 


Wilmington.... 

Gardner 

Prairie  Home.. 

Gillespie 

Rockbridge  .  • . 

Lockport. ..... 

Geneseo 

Kewanee 

Litchfield    .... 

Seneca  

Galesburg 

Virden 

Pazton 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Monmouth  .... 

Chicago 

St.  Ann.  ..... 

Breese.. 

Oregon    

Carbondale. . . . 

Earlville 

Youne  America 
Mule  Creek.... 

Virginia 

Geneseo 

Savannah  

Sterling 

Alton 

Sycamore 

San  Jose 

Sulliyan 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Fowler 

Prairie  City... 

Augusta 

ChtflestOtt  .... 
Petersburg .... 

Qoincy 

Aurora 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Rock  laland . . . 
Jacksonville  .. 
Lynchburg  .... 

Elm  Point 

HMUOver 

Jamestown .... 

Granville 

Butler 

Mendon 

Pekiii 


County. 


Will 

Grundy   .... 

Shelby 

Macoupin  . . . 
Green 

Will 

Henry 

Henry 

Montgomery, 

LnSaile 

Knox 

Macoupin  ... 

Ford 

Alexander  .. 
Alexander  . . 
Warren  .... 

Cook 

Kankakee  . . . 

Green 

Ogle 

Jackson.. ... 

La  Sale 

Warren 

Cumberland , 

Cass. 

Hf  nry 

Carroll 

Whiteside... 
Madison  ... . 

DeKalb 

Mason 

Moultrie..... 

Peoria , 

Cook 

Cook 

Adams 

McDonough. . 

HauQOck . . . , 

Coles 

Menard 

Adams 

Kane 

Kane  ....... 

Cook 

Rock  Island . 

Morgan 

Jeiftrson.... 

Bond 

JoDaviees... 

Clinton 

Putnam 

Montgomery. 
Adams 

TutireU... 
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Name  of  papiL 


Smith,  Mary  F 

Smith,  Samuel  ff... 

Smith,  John  H 

Smith,  Sarah  IC  .... 

Smith,  Julia  0 

Smith,  Gertrade  .... 
*Spragae,  Ezra  B.., 
Stevenson,  Virginia . 
Stoneberg,  Marj.... 

Stout,  Frank.  ^ 

Stout,  Milton  E 

Stout,  John  M 

Stivers,  Mary  J 

Stroup,  Lorenzo 

Strening,  Louisa  A.. 

Stroh,  Mary  J 

Sturgeon,  John  M. .  • 

Swain,  Sarah  J 

Swenaon,  Matilda  . . . 

fTelford,  Margaret.. 
Thicksten,  Henry  . . . 
Thompson,  John  T  .< 
Tipton,  James  W. . . 
Towzalin,  Florence . . . 
Townsend,  Isabella  . 
Townsend,  S<trah  J. . 
*Treman,  Adriana. . . . 
Tuttle,  Jacob  £ 

Yail,  Herbert 

Vance,  Charles 

Vandegrift,  Emily. . . 
Van  Vleet,  Benjamin 

Ward,  James  W..... 
Watson,  Margaret. . . 
Watson,  Jnmes  K. .  • 
Waugh,  William..... 
IWelch,  Beigamin. .  • 

Welch,  Mary 

We  Is,  Paul 

•West.  John  H 

WfStfall,  Henry  E  . . 
•Weatoii,  William.. 
Wheatley  Le  Roi  . . . . 
Wikoff,  Emily  G.... 
*Wildhaber,  Joseph.. 
Winter,  George  H... 
Wiltiims,  Margaret  . 
Wright,  William  0  . 
•Wright,  Mary  A. . . 
Wood,  Martha  J.*.. 

Young,  George  W. .  • 


Pott  Office. 


St  Augostine 

St.  Augustine 

Jacksonyilie ****... 

Elm  Point 

Aurora • 

Port  Byron 

Greenyille 

Nilwood 

Bishop  Hill 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Mi.  Sterling... .,.. 

Bridgeport * 

Camargo 

Chicago 

Oregon 

Victoria 

Mattoon 

Galesburg 

Raccoon 

Flortt 

Kewanee 

New  Boeton 

Eeithsburg 

Eagle 

Mason  City 

Aurora 

Pecatonica 

Momenoe • 

Paris 

Athens  

Lawrencevilie 

Belle  Air 

Berwick 

Chicago 

Hennepin 

Belleville 

Pittsfield 

Kankakee 

Greenville 

Rock  Island 

Red  Bud 

DuQuoin 

Maroa 

Highland 

Marshall 

Morris 

Lock  port 

Batavia 

Wyanet 

Springfield 


Oounty. 


Knox 

Knox  

Morgan 

Bond 

Kane 

Rock  Island 

Bond  

Macoupin 

Henry 

Morgan  

Morgan 

Brown 

Lawrence 

Douglas 

Uook 

Ogle 

Knox 

Coles 

Knox 

Marion 

Clay 

Henry 

Mercer 

Mercer 

La  Salle 

Mason 

Kine • 

Winnebago 

Kankakee 

Edgar 

Menard 

Lawrenoe 

Crawford 

Warren 

Cook 

Putnam  .....•!•• 

St  Glair 

Pike 

Rtnkakee  

Bond 

Rock  Island....  • 

Randolph 

Perry 

Mason 

Madison 

Clnrk 

Grundy 

Will 

Kane 

Bureau • 

Sangamon • 
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OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


PRXSIDXHT, 

Col.  JOHN  R.  WOODS. 

SEORKTAEY, 

PHILIP  Qt.  GILLETT. 

TBEASUBKB, 

A.  E.  ATRES. 

BOABD  or  DIBS0T0B8, 

Hov.  WILLIAM  THOMAS. . . .  JackeonTille,  Morgan  coantj. 

Eon.  ISAAC  G.  WILSON Geneva,  Kane  county. 

Hoir.  L.  E.  WORCESTER Whitehall,  Greene  county. 

Ho».  R.  BOAL,  M.  D Peoria,  Peoria  county. 

Col.  JOHN  R.  WOODS Winchester,  Scott  county. 

Hoir.  JOHN  A.  CHESNUT Springfield,  Saugamon  county. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT,  m>  officio. 

• 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 
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0.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D. 

UATBOir, 

Mrs.  L.  p.  WILBUR. 
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teaohsbs. 
Miss  MAR7  A  BROWN. 
Miss  MARY  0.  WOODS. 
M188  CALLIE  MOSES. 
SAMUEL  M.  LEOKRONE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


Sis  JSMellency  Michard  J,  OgUsby^  Governor  of  Illinois : 

Sib  : — Two  annual  reports,  recounting  the  history,  pro- 
gress and  results  of  the  experimental  school  for  the 
^^Insti'vction  and  training  of  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  chil- 
dren in  the  State  of  Illinois^'  having  been  submitted  to 
your  Excellency  by  the  undersigned,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  authorizing  the  organization  of  said  Institution, 
we  presume  that  a  brief  relation  of  the  subsequent  growth, 
and  present  condition  of  the  school,  with  a  statement  of 
its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  now  closing,  will 

suflSciently  meet  the   requirements  of  that  provision   of 
said  act  which  makes  it  our  duty  to  report  annually;  and 

as  being  all  that  your  Excellency  expects  in  this  report. 

At  the  date  of  our  second  report,  the  schedule  of  the 
Superintendent  bore  the  names  of  thirty-four  children  who 
had  been  admitted  as  pupils.  Eight  of  these  had  been 
discharged  and  returned  to  their  parents,  for  reasons  that 
were  set  forth  in  the  same  schedule.  Of  the  twenty-six  pu- 
pils then  remaining,  there  are  now  in  the  school  twenty-one. 

To  this  number  there  have  been  accessions,  from  time 
to  time,  of  new  pupils,  increasing  the  number  to  thirty- 
nine,  which,  although  below  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils  that  the  Institution  is  almost  prepared  to  accommo- 
date, is  quite  gratifying  and  encouraging,  showing  that  the 
school,  though  in. its  infancy,  has  attracted  a  considerable 
share  of  public  attention,  and  secured  to  a  great  extent 
the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  people. 

Satisfied  that  this  sympathy  is  merited,  we  confidently 
look  for  its  continuance. 
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The  improvement  in  the  mental  and  physical  condition, 
of  all  the  children  is  very  marked  and  noticeable,  and  the 
development  of  the  hidden  and  apparently  unreachable 
powers  of  mind  of  many  of  them  is  clearly  in  advance  of 
our  own  anticipations,  hopeful  and  sanguine  as  those  anti- 
cipations were  at  the  outset. 

In  our  last  report  we  alluded  to  the  probability  of  the 
Legislature  making  provision  for  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  school  and  placing  it  upon  an  independent 
basis,  that  it  might  occupy  its  appropriate  and  deserved 
position  among  the  benevolent  Institutions  in  the  State ; 
well  knowing,  however,  that  if  that  honorable  body  should 
so  determine,  many  months,  and  probably  years,  must  elapse 
before  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  purpose  could  be  erected, 
we  made  what  we  regarded  as  necessary  arrangements  for 
its  continuance,  and  we  submitted  our  request  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation.  We  also  asked  for  a  grant  of  three 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  us  to  erect  an  additional  building 
for  school,  gymnasium,  bed  and  wash  rooms. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  our  action  in  this  respect 
was  endorsed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and  the 
appropriations  solicited  generously  granted.  The  sums 
specified  seemed  to  be  large  for  the  purposes  named,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  high  prices  of  supplies, 
building  material,  and  the  wages  of  mechanics,  we  found 
them  hardly  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred. 

The  new  building  described  by  the  Superintendent  in 
his  report  herewith,  is  substantial,  capacious  and  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school,  and  afibrding  to 
the  Superintendent  nearly  all  the  facilities  and  appliances 
needed  to  thoroughly  test  the  utility  of  the  important 
experiment  entrusted  to  our  supervision. 

Circumstances  which  we  could  not  control  delayed  the 
completion  of  this  addition  until  a  later  period  in  the  fall 
than  we  expected,  and  therefore  the  reception  of  many 
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pupils  who  had  applied  for  admission  was  postponed.  Of 
late  they  have  been  received  as  fast  as  the  requisite  accom- 
modations could  be  prepared,  and  it  is  expected  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  school  will  be  full. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  Institution  are  managed  as 
efficiently  as  they  were  last  year — and  by  the  same  per- 
sons. We  speak  with  pleasure  and  approbation  of  the 
motives  which  apparently  govern  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Matron  in  the  prosecution  of  their  numerous  and,  in 
some  respects,  repulsive  duties.  These  officials  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  the  unfortunates 
under  their  care. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted  in  any  case,  and  the  only 
means  resorted  to  for  the  necessary  subjection,  and  to 
secure  the  intelligent  obedience  of  the  most  refractory  or 
impulsive  pupil,  are  of  the  simplest  character,  amounting 
in  fact  to  nothing  harsher  or  more  objectionable,  than  a 
gentle  but  firm  restraint,  and  patient  efibrts  to  awaken  and 
incite  to  action  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  frequent  personal  inspection  of  the  premises  by  the 
President  of  the  Board,  and  the  careful  examination  and 
inquiries  into  all  its  departments,  made  by  the  directors 
at  each  of  our  quarterly  sessions,  enable  us  to  assure  your 
Excellency  that  all  the  children  in  this  school  are  looked 
after  and  cared  for  with  a  vigilance  as  constant,  and  a  zeal 
as  enduring  and  tolerant,  as  any  observable  in  the  best- 
regulated  families.  The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been 
remarkably  good,  and  so  continues — not  a  death,  nor  an 
instance  of  violent  disease  has  appeared  among  them. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  we  think  it  proper  to  re- 
mark that  we  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  the  Super- 
intendent experiences  in  procuring  and  retaining  the 
services  of  persons  who  are  fitted  by  training  and  disposi- 
tion for  the  duties  so  varied  and  so  constantly  recurring  in 
an  Institution  of  this  claas.    But  we  do  not  wonder  that 
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it  is  so,  when  we  reflect  that  similar  embarrassments  are 
experienced  generally  throughout  this  section  of  the  State, 
by  private  families  having  domestic  situations  at  their 
disposal  that  are  comparatively  desirable. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  if  it  may  be  called  an  evil, 
and  which  certainly  militates  against  the  rapid  progress  of 
our  school,  but  one  expedient  has  suggested  itself  to  us, 
and  that  is  an  increase  of  wages.  Such  an  increase  we 
would  be  glad  to  authorize,  if  the  means  at  our  command 
would  justify  us  in  so  doing. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  questions  arising  out  of  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  especially 
upon  the  questions  of  cost  and  resultSy  a  subject  which  is 
now  assuming  an  importance,  and  beginning  to  exert  an 
influence  equal  to  any  that  may  demand  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature;  but  deeming  a  bare  reference  to 
these  topics  all  that  is  necessary  at  this  time,  we  think  it 
best  to  reserve  an  elaborate  discussion  thereof  for  our  next 
report,  which  your  Excellency  will  receive  from  us  in  time 
for  your  consideration  before  you  communicate  your  bien- 
nial message  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Respectfully  referring  to  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Superintendent,  hereunto  appended,  which  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  expenditures  over  receipts,  and  expressing  our 
belief  that  the  deficit  will  be  amply  met  from  resources 
outside  of  the  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury, 

We  are  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  R.  WOODS,  PrendetU. 
WM.  THOMAS, 
L.  E.  WORCESTER, 
ROBERT  BOAL, 
ISAAC  G.  WILSON, 
JAMES  N.  BROWN, 
P.  G.  GILLETT. 
Directors  IUin<ns  Institution  for  Deaf  and  i>tifn& 

jACKSOHYnxi,  III.,  Deeembar  6/A,  1867. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  IlUnoia  Institution 

for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  : 

Gkntlemen — I  herewith  very  respectfully  submit  the 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  Idiots 
\  tmdlmbeciles,  for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1867. 
At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  November  80th,  1866, 
te  had  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  applications  for 
i  the  admission  of  pupils,  since  which  time  sixty  more  have 
been  received,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety  ap- 
plications to  the  present  time. 

!  There  were,  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  twenty-six 
I  pupils  connected  with  the  school,  all  that  could  be  accom- 
!  modated  by  the  building  in  use  at  that  time.  Eighteen 
have  since  been  added,  and  five  removed,  leaving  thirty- 
Dine  now  inmates  of  the  Institution.  Arrangements  have 
feen  made  for  the  admission  of  quite  a  number  more,  who 
we  expected  daily. 

Of  those  who  have  been  removed,  one  was  sent  away 
because  of  evident  organic  disease,  preventing  improve- 
ment to  any  profitable  extent.  Another  was  taken  away 
*fter  a  three  months'  stay  at  the  Institution,  that  she 
^ght  receive  the  care  and  instruction  of  a  special  attend- 
ant and  teacher  at  home ;  but  her  parents  have  recently 
taade  application  for  her  re-admission  to  the  Institution. 
^  was  sent  home  for  the  vacation,  but  will  not  return 
Vol.  11-^49 
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because  of  chronic  disease^  which  has  failed  to  yield  to 
treatment  here  and  at  home,  and  which,  it  is  feared,  will 
eventually  prove  fatal.  The  other  two  went  to  their 
homes  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  at  the  commencement 
of  vacation,  and  have  not  yet  returned. 

During  the  summer,  the  contemplated  addition  of  our 
last  report  has  been  built.  The  new  main  building  is  sixty 
feet  long  by  thirty-two  feet  wide ;  is  three  stories  high, 
and  is  connected,  from  its  first  and  second  stories,  with  the 
old  building  by  an  inclosed  passage. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  new  building,  connected  with 
its  lower  story,  is  an  addition,  ten  feet  by  thirty-two  feet, 
which  is  divided  into  wash-rooms  and  water-closets  for  the 
more  helpless  children. 

The  entire  first  floor,  except  so  much  of  it  as  is  neces- 
sary for  a  stairway  for  communication  with  the  floor  above, 
is  left  undi\  ided  by  permanent  partitions,  and  the  height 
of  the  ceiling  in  this  story  is  twelve  feet.  It  is  divided, 
however,  by  blind  partitions  six  feet  high,  that  can  be 
easily  removed — giving  us  a  large  hall  for  exhibitions  or 
other  general  exercises,  when  it  may  be  desired  or  required. 
These  blind  partitions  are  so  arranged  as  to  divide  this 
large  room  into  four  apartments,  for  thps  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  during  their  study  and  play  hours.  One 
of  these  apartments  will  be  fitted  up  with  a  series  of  lad- 
ders, and  such  other  apparatus  and  appliances  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  general  or  special  development  of  the  pupils. 
The  central  partition  separates  the  male  from  the  female 
pupils  out  of  school  hours. 

The  second  story,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  neces- 
sary for  a  hall  and  stairway  for  communication  with  the 
story  above,  at  its  north  end,  is  divided  by  permanent 
partitions  into  a  bath-room,  store-room  for  pupils  and  bed 
clothing,  and  two  large  dormitories,  calculated  to  accom- 
modate comfortably  fifteen  pupils  each,  with  an  attendant. 
This  floor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  male  pupils. 
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The  third  story  is  divided  into  four  rooms — a  bath-room, 
fitore-room  and  two  large  dormitories — which  will  also 
comfortably  accommodate  fifteen  pupils  each,  with  their 
attendant.  This  floor  is  occupied  by  the  female  pupils  and 
their  attendants. 

The  new  building  has  been  put  up  in  a  substantial  but 
plain  manner,  with  no  waste  room,  and  is  warmed  from 
its  basement  by  two  hot-air  furnaces,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  keep  the  entire  building  thoroughly  heated  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

It  is  very  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that  we 
fad  it  necessary  to  heat  our  rooms  to  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  ordinarily  required,  for  children  of  this  class  usu- 
ally lack  the  vitality  of  well-developed  children,  and  their 
circulation  of  blood  is  sluggish.  Owing  to  this  fact,  some 
of  our  pupils,  before  coming  to  us,  have  suffered  more  or 
fefflfrom  frost  bitten  extremities,  their  parents  or  guar- 
fians  having  overlooked  or  being  ignorant  of  this  liability, 
the  children  themselves  being  often  unable  to  express  by 
language  or  intelligible  signs  their  suflferings  from  cold  or 
other  sources. 

The  annual  vacation  commenced  as  usual,  on  the  first 
of  July,  when,  on  ticcount  of  building  operations,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  all  of  the  pupils  to  their  homes,  Or 
to  boarding  places  away  from  the  Institution. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  mechanics,  the  new 
building  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  any  pupils  until 
the  16th  of  October ;  and  it  has  not  been  entirely  com- 
pleted yet. 

There  has  been  expended,  during  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1867,  for  ordinary  expenses,  including  new 
furniture,  bed  clothing,  and  insurance  on  the  new  build- 
ing, the  sum  of  $12,084  90,  which  will  be  accounted  for  in 
detail  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

There  has  been  expended  upon  the  building,  including 
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the  heating  apparatus,  brick  work,  and  inclosed  passages 
connecting  the  new  with  the  old  building,  the  sum  of 
$7,116  23,  a  detailed  account  of  which  will  also  appear  in 
the  financial  report.  This  amount  exceeds  considerably 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  has  been  economically  and  judiciously  expended 
in  making  provision  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
sixty  pupils,  which  was  the  expressed  design  of  the  Legis- 
lature upon  the  subject. 

The  results  of  our  labors  for  the  past  year,  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  at  this  time. 

There  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  pupils 
while  the  school  was  in  session,  but  unavoidable  changes 
and  the  long  intermission  have  interfered  more  or  less 
with  the  progress  of  the  children. 

The  friends  of  the  pupils  who  were  under  instruction 
here  during  the  last  term  have  nearly  all  expressed  grati- 
fication with  the  results  of  our  efforts,  and  have  been 
anxious  to  return  them  to  us  even  before  we  were  ready 
to  receive  them. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  exemption  from  disea^ 
having  had  no  severe  case  of  sickness  during  the  entire 
year.  We  feel  that  our  system  of  diet  and  training  is  ft 
good  one,  when  such  results  are  obtained. 

We  now  have  two  teachers — Miss  G.  M.  Whipple,  who 
was  with  us  a  part  of  last  year,  and  Miss  Nellie  Knowlton. 
The  arduous  and  trying  duties  of  the  school-room  are  very 
patiently  and  eflSciently  carried  on  by  these  ladies. 

I  have  found  one  constant  source  of  anxiety,  and  that 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  attendants 
and  domestics;  for  a  great  deal  of  the  labor  connected 
with  the  care  of  feeble-minded  children,  on  account  of 
their  uncleanly  habits  and  helplessness,  is  extremely 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable — ^so  much  so  that  it  often 
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iterferes  with  our  keeping,  for  any  length  of  time,  our 

iplojes,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  laundry. 

This  class  of  unfortunates  will  always  require  a  greater 

)portionate  number  of  care-takers  than  any  of  the  other 

ite  beneficiaries,  because  of  their  greater  helplessness. 

Trusting  that  the  same  kind  Providence  who  has  seemed 

bless  our  Institution  in  so  many  ways,  will  continue  to 

ivor  and  foster  this  undertaking,  this  report  is  respectfully 

ibmitted. 

C.  T,  WILBUR,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 


J 
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FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS- 


To  His  ExceUeney  R.  J.  Oolbsbt,  Oowmor^  and  the  Aonort 
the  Senate  and  House  rf  liepreaentativta  of  the  State  of  Jllmok 

In  obedience  to  the  law  establishing  the  Experiment! 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  in  the  State  of  Illinoii 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  ihi 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  submit 
their 

FOURTH  REPORT. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  school,  entrusted  to  our 
supervision,  continues  to  be  prospered  in  the  health  and 
improvement  of  its  inmates,  and  that  the  hopes  and  confi- 
dence it  has  inspired  in  the  public  mind  are  unabated. 

The  report,  herewith  transmitted,  of  its  Superintendent, 
presents  in  detail  the  striking  and  encouraging  facts  in  its 
history  during  the  past  year,  indicating  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion pursued,  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  pupils,  the 
general  objects  and  utility  of  the  Institution,  together  with 
many  very  appropriate  suggestions  as  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  for  its  continuance  ;  also,  a  statement  in  de- 
tail of  the  financial  and  domestic  operations  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  year  now  closing. 

The  State  has  long  recognized  her  obligation  to  extend 
charitable  aid  to  certain  classes  of  her  unfortunate  citizens, 
when  such  aid  could  not  be  rendered  by  local  authorities. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  State's  duty 
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in  relation  to  these  classes,  even  if  no  return  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  but  when  they  can 
be  immensely  benefited — ^when  motives  of  political  economy 
render  it  imperative  to  use  public  money  for  this  end,  and 
expediency  points  to  the  same  course— the  considerations 
prompting  and  justifying  legislative  action  in  the  premises 
are  of  no  little  weight. 

No  class  of  unfortunates  in  the  State  can  make  a  higher 
appeal  for  relief  on  the  strictest  grounds  of  charity.  In  no 
other  class  can  the  power  of  amelioration  be  applied  by 
private  individuals  or  local  authorities  with  such  prospects 
of  success.  Furthermore,  in  a  large  per  centage  of  cases  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  an  appropriate  education  will  develope 
a  capacity  for  productive  industry,  where,  without  it,  an 
utter  inability  for  useful  occupation  would  exist  Many 
are  received  from  county  poor  houses  or  other  asylums,  or 
are  from  families  so  poor  that  they  depend  mostly  upon 
charitable  individuals  in  their  neighborhood  for  support. 
In  some  cases  idiot  children  require  the  whole  time  and 
attention  of  some  one  in  the  family.  Often  is  it  the  case 
that  a  poor  widow,  to  whom  the  care  and  support  of  a 
troublesome  idiot  child  is  an  almost  insupportable  burden, 
is  kept  from  attending  to  labor  which  the  wants  of  her 
family  make  necessary,  or  her  other  children  must  be  kept 
from  school  or  useful  employment,  that  the  helpless  one 
V  cared  for. 

it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  look  at  the  matter 

proper  light,  that  by  gathering  these  unfortunates 

a  class  by  themselves,  or  into  an  establishment  where 

aeir  peculiar  necessities  can  be  fully  met,  does  not  make 

any  absolute  addition  to  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance 

and  care  to  society  at  large,  but  merely  transfers  it  to  other 

hands.     It  simply  takes  it  from  local  authorities,  who  do 

not  attempt  to  instruct  them,  or  it  relieves  the  poor  of  a 

burden  that  only  family  ties  or  strong  affection  renders 

tolerable. 
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This  Institution  was  founded  as  a  school,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  custodial.  Its  chief  aim  and  purpose  are 
and  have  been,  to  take  a  certain  number  of  feeble-minded 
children,  even  those  of  a  low  grade  of  intellect,  of  a 
teachable  age  and  condition,  and  give  them  a  practical  edu- 
cation— an  education  calculated  to  increase  their  comfort 
and  qualify  them  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  We  say, 
in  all  candor,  that  some  have  been  received  with  whom  the 
efforts  made  for  their  improvement  were  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects unsuccessful.  Such  were  removed  that  their  places 
might  be  filled  by  more  teachable  cases. 

The  Directors  appreciate  the  exertion  and  the  persistent 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  Superintendent  and  his 
assistants  to  produce  the  favorable  and  encouraging  results 
which  we  have,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to 
year,  observed  in  the  matter  of  improvement  among  the 
pupils.  This  improvement  has  been  gradual,  but  constant^ 
and  in  many  cases  remarkable. 

Visitors  to  the  school,  as  many  of  them  on  several  occa- 
sions have  stated  to  members  of  the  Board,  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  progress  made,  whilst  the  parents  and  inti- 
mate  friends  of  the  pupils,  confessedly  the  best  judges  in 
the  case,  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  success  which  has 
so  uniformly  attended  the  course  of  training  and  instruction 
which  the  pupils  receive  in  the  establishment. 

In  previous  reports  the  Directors  have  represented  the 
school  as  a  success ;  that  it  had  outgrown  its  experimental 
condition,  and  that  it  should  no  longer  occupy  a  secondary 
position  among  the  prominent  charities  of  the  State. 

The  results  of  another  term  that  are  now  before  us 
strengthen  and  deepen  this  conviction,  and  we  are  ready 
to  assert  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  claims  of  that  large 
class  of  our  children  whose  mental  condition  unfits  them 
for  a  pupilage  in  ordinary  schools,  and  can  be  benefited  or 
in  any  respect  prepared  for  the  common  duties  of  rational 
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beings,  only  by  such  meanB  as  are  employed  in  this  Insti- 
tution^ are  as  legitimate  and  reasonable  as  those  that  any 
iOthei*  class  can  set  up. 

If  the  higher  and  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature  led  to  the 
generous  and  ample  provision  which  the  State  has  furnished 
jfcr  the  restoration  and  elevation  of  her  insane,  her  deaf 
jautes,  and  her  blind,  surely  the  promptings  of  the  same 
ijiulanthropiG  impulses  should  have  equal  influence  upon 
lie  when  the  equally  just  appeals  for  compassion  and  aid 
leome  to  us  from  a  more  numerous  and  more  helpless  class 
!  of  unfortunates. 

But  any  further  observations  upon  the  question  involving 
the  continuance  of  this  school  seems  to  us  as  uncalled  for. 
The  superior  wisdom  and  better  judgment  of  the  immediate 
lepresentatives  of  the  people,  clothed  with  authority  and 
qualified  to  reflect  the  sentiments  and  benevolent  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  will  doubtless  dictate  to  them  such 
action  in  relation  to  this  all-important  subject*as  is  best  cal- 
ealated  to  add  to  the  brilliant  fame  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
note  the  welfare  of  all  her  population. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  report,  very  properly  suggests 
the  appointment  of  a  separate  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Institution,  and  we  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion 
fliat  the  directors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  should  be  relieved 
rf  the  supervision  and  consequent  responsibility  of  the 
school  for  Imbeciles.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  by 
TO,  nnder  the  law  creating  it,  we  cheerfully  accepted  the 
frust  committed  to  our  hands  by  the  General  Assembly, 
ttid  we  applied  ourselves  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
enjoined,  sanguine  of  the  ultimate  success,)^  at  the  same 
time  believing  that  in  a  comparativeJ>^  period  the 

whool  would  assume  a  character  an^  that,  in  the 

estimation  of  the  Legislature  an^  '^ould  entitle 

it  to  the  fostering  care  and  9^  p  of  a  sepa. 

Tate  Board,  and  therefore  we  no  suggest  that 

Vol  II— 60- 
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the  question  of  making  such  transfer  be  favorably  consid* 
ered  at  your  present  session. 

It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  official  relation  to  this 
school  is  merely  of  an  incidental  character.  Nevertheless, 
our  solicitude  for  its  present  and  future  growth  and  pros- 
perity is  and  will  remain  undiminished.  We  can  not  deny, 
however,  that  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with 
which  we  have  been  identified  for  so  many  years,  seems  to 
command  our  most  frequent  attention.  For  its  highest 
achievements  as  an  educational  agency  of  the  State  do  W6 
naturally  feel  the  greater  anxiety;  and,  consequently, 
toward  it  are  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  our  sense  of 
responsibility  the  oftener  and  perhaps  the  more  exclusively 
directed.  The  Superintendent  of  the  school  is  not  oblivi- 
ous to  this  fact,  and  we  are  aware  that  it  is  not  without  its 
embarrassing  if  not  discouraging  influences  upon  him. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  General  Assembly  will  look 
upon  the  experiment  as  an  established  success,  not  to  be 
abandoned — that  they  will  regard  it  as  entirely  worthy  of 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  State,  and  consider  that  the 
supervision  of  Trustees  exclusively  devoted  to  its  interests 
will  greatly  increase  its  efficiency — we  respectfully  urge  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  insure  its  prosperous  continuance 
in  its  present  locality  until  it  can  be  transferred  to  premises 
owned  by  the  State,  and  specially  prepared  for  its  reception 
and  adapted  to  its  purposes  and  its  wants. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  Superinten- 
dent's report,  hereto  annexed,  as  a  document  abounding 
with  valuable  information,  reflections  and  data  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  school,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
his  management  of  its  afiairs  meets  with  our  approbation. 
Regarding  it  as  within  the  scope  of  our  duties  and  authority 
to  encourage  the  organization  of  schools  for  imbecile  child- 
ren in  other  states,  we,  for  that  sole  purpose,  authorized 
and  advised  the  Superintendent  to  yield  to  the  solicitations 
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of  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  certain  citizens 
of  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Michigan  respectively,  to  take 
into  his  school  a  few  feeble-minded  children  of  those  states, 
ft  certain  rates  for  their  tuition  and  board.  A  few  were 
received,  and  their  expenses  have  added  to  our  revenue. 
jKow,  howevee,  as  the  applications  from  our  own  State  have 
|lecome  so  numerous,  we  advise  the  non-reception  of  any 
[others.  We  must  take  care  of  our  own,  although  we  know 
jtery  well  that  thereby  we  shall  deprive  our  treasury  of  an 
licome  that  is  needed. 

K  our  suggestions  in  this  matter  are  carried  out,  it  will 
lequire  an  increased  appropriation  over  that  of  two  j^ears 
igo,  to  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution  until 
fte  next  session  of  the  Ijegislature. 

Economy  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  supplies  for  the 
Khool  and  the  family  has  been  duly  observed,  and  by  ad- 
hering to  the  same  practice,  which  we  are  satisfied  will  be 
ftecase,  we  think  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
Im  per  annum  will  be  necessary  to  defray  its  expenses  for 
fte  period  named. 

We  conclude  this  report  with  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  Divine  favor  which  has  been  mercifully  bestowed 
npon  the  school,  exempting  its  inmates  from  malignant  dis- 
^ttes,  and  signally  blessing  the  means  which  the  skill  and 
^dness  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants  have  led 
them  to  use  in  their  eflforts  to  promote  the  health  and  com- 
fcrt  of  the  interesting  little  ones  under  their  care. 

BespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servants, 

[SgBed]  JOHK  R.  WOODS,  PretidenL 

WILLIAM  THOMAS, 
ROBEKT  BOAL, 
L,  E   WORCESTER, 
ISAAC  G.  WILSON, 
J.  A.  CHESNUT, 
PflfLIP  G.  GILLETT, 

Direeton. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Direoiors  of  the  Illinois  InatUution 

for  the  Deaf  and  Du'j  b: 

Gentlemen — Nearly  four  years  have  passed  since  a 
benevolent  design  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  was  put 
in  operation  by  the  organization  of  the  Experimental 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children. 

Selected  by  your  Board,  as  an  individual  having  expe- 
rience in  similar  Institutions,  to  conduct  the  experiment, 
I  am  prepared  to  set  before  you  the  principal  facts  which 
have  been  developed  during  my  three  years  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1867,  the  Board, 
being  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  deemed  it  proper  to  ask  for  a  continuation  of  the 
experiment,  and  for  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  which  should  accommodate  a 
much  larger  number  of  pupils,  and  for  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
increased  number  of  pupils. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  appropriating  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  said  building ;  also,  an 
appropriation  was  made  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  for  the  support  of  the  Institution  for  two  years. 
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As  will  be  founds  by  referring  to  the  Third  Annual  Re- 
port, made  to  the  Board  in  November,  1867,  the  cost  of 
our  new  building  exceeded  by  several  thousand  dollars  the 
imount  appropriated  for  its  construction ;  and  although  a 
Btrenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  cover  its  excess  in  cost, 
by  receiving  a  few  pay  pupils  from  other  States,  and  tui- 
tion from  those  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  in  our  own 
Btate,  who  were  amply  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the 
mpport  of  their  children,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
Qfie  the  last  quarter's  payment  to  liquidate  this  indebted- 
less. 

In  the  first  report,  made  to  the  Board  in  November, 
1865,  an  estimate  was  made,  based  upon  the  statistics  of 
other  States,  that  there  were  probably  over  two  thousand 
feble-minded  persons  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Though 
ihis  estimate  may  have  been  deemed  by  seme  an  extrava- 
gant one,  yet  when  we  consider  that  there  are  one  hundred 
ind  two  counties  in  the  State,  and  that  we  have  already 
ttifile  twenty-eight  applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
fom  a  single  county,  it  cannot  be  regarded  improbable. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  statistics  resulting  from 
ttreful  investigation,  that  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  are  as 
Mmerous  as  are  Insane  persons,  and  that  their  numbers 
fcr  exceed  the  number  of  Deaf-mutes  and  the  Blind 
together. 

There  have  been  received  since  the  opening  of  the 
«chool  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  applications  for  the 
admission  of  pupils — eighteen  of  which  are  from  neighbor- 
ing States.  These  applications  are  now  on  file,  and  have 
been  received  from  the  following  counties  and  states  : 

Adams  county 2    CarroU  county 4 

Alexander 1    Cass 4 

^ad 2    Champaign 3 

Boone. 4    Christian 1 

Brown. 1    Clark 1 

Bmean 8    Clay 1 
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Coles  county 1    Monroe  county 1 

Cook 28    Montgomery 1 

DeWitt 1     Morgan 13 

Edgar 1    Ogle 4 

Pulton 1    Peoria 8 

Greene 2    Piatt 2 

Hancock 2    Pike 5 

Henry 3    Pope 1 

Iroquois 2    Pulaski 2 

Jackson 1 . .  3    Richland 1 

Jersey 1    St,  Clair 8 

Jo  Daviess 2    Sangamon 7 

Kane 1    Scott 4 

Kankakee 2    Stephenson. 2 

Knox 9    Tazewell 1 

Lake 2    Vermilion. 1 

LaSalle 8    Washington 1 

Lawrence 3    Whiteside. 2 

Livingston 8    Will 8 

Logan 1    Williamson 1 

McDonough 1    Winnebago 4 

McHenry 1    Arkansas 1 

McLean. 7    Indiana 8 

Macon 3    Iowa 4 

Macoupin 4    Missouri 2 

Madison 8    Michigan 8 

Marion 2    Tennessee 1 

Marshall 1    Wisconsin. 4 

Mason 2  — 

Menard 4        Total  number  applications 221 

Mercer 1 

The  average  age  of  the  applicants  is  thirteen  years. 
More  applications  have  been  received  for  males  than 
females;  the  number  of  males  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  ;  of  females  ninety.  Applications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  sixty  counties  of  the  State,  and  forty  counties 
have  been  represented  in  the  Institution.  Applications 
have  been  received,  also,  from  seven  of  the  neighboring 
States,  though  pupils  have  been  admitted  from  only  three 
of  them. 

The  aim  has  been,  by  the  reception  of  these  pupils,  to 
stimulate  the  States  sending  them  to  us  to  organize  Insti- 
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tutions  for  themselves,  and  to  pay,  in  a  measure,  the  debt 
of  Illinois,  incurred  prior  to  the  organization  of  this  Insti- 
tution, in  the  benefit  received  by  the  feeble-minded 
children  of  Illinois,  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Insti- 
tutions of  Eastern  States.  They  have  also  materially 
aided  our  enterprise  financially;  for  in  each  case  board 
and  tuition  have  been  furnished  them  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

During  the  year  just  closed  we  have  received  thirty-one 
new  pupils  and  sixteen  have  been  removed. 

All  pupils  are  taken  upon  trial,  in  order  that  those  most 
likely  to  be  benefited  may  be  retained,  and  when  chronic 
cerebral,  or  convulsive  diseases,  or  a  very  low  grade  of 
idiocy,  are  found  to  exist  in  the  pupils,  they  are  expected 
to  give  place  to  those  who  can  be  developed  to  the  most 
profitable  extent. 

There  have  been  sixty-nine  pupils  under  instruction  du- 
ring the  year ;  fifty-two  are  now  inmates  of  the  Institution, 
and  enough  others  have  been  engaged  to  increase  the 
number  to  sixty;  all  that  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
present  buildings.! 

Several,  who  went  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the 
school  in  July,  among  whom  were  some  of  our  best  pupils, 
have  not  returned,  because  their  parents  have  found  them 
so  much  improved  and  so  useful  at  home  that  they  seem 
unwilling  to  spare  them  to  return.  Unfortunately  these 
could  be  spared  the  least,  because  of  the  proficiency  they 
exhibited  in  their  classes. 

The  condition  of  imbecile  children  has  been  shown  to 
be,  in  former  reports,  a  very  peculiar  one.  At  their  homes 
they  usually  grow  up  in  idleness  and  helplessness,  without 
instruction ;  and  appealing,  as  they  almost  always  do,  to 
the  sympathy  of  their  parents,  they  are  completely  undis- 
ciplined^ and  are  generally  ungovernable. 
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It  is  a  noted  fact  that  want  of  intelligence  leads  to  the 
commission  of  crime ;  and  abundant  and  forcible  illustra- 
tions of  this  fact  can  be  furnished  by  consulting  the  annals 
of  crime. 

A  few  years  since,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  were  accompanied  by  one  of  the  early 
educators  of  idiots  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  five  hundred 
young  criminals.  Upon  a  phrenological  examination  it 
appeared  that  the  heads  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  boys 
— three  hundred  and  fifteen  out  of  the  five  hundred — ^were 
of  the  lowest  character  of  development.  These  poor  boys 
not  only  had  to  contend  against  every  social  disadvantage, 
but  had  started  in  the  race  of  life  under  the  heavy  weight 
and  disability  an  imperfect  organization  entails. 

An  application  was  made  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  to 
this  Institution  from  a  neighboring  city.  We  had  no 
room  for  his  accommodation  at  the  time.  Upon  looking 
up  the  case  this  last  summer,  in  order  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  our  school,  I  found  him  in  jail  for  stealing, 
having  been  made  the  tool  of  some  other  person  who  had 
shared  the  plunder. 

In  receiving  pupils  at  this  Institution,  and  in  all  my 
previous  reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  excite  no  unreasonable  expectations  as  to  the 
probable  results  of  education  with  this  class  of  pupils  in 
general,  or  to  the  progress  of  any  individual  pupil ;  yet  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  parents  and  friends  do  some- 
times have  the  hope  that  mii^cles  may  be  performed  in 
the  complete  restoration  or  creation  of  intellect.  "  Few 
parents  have  a  just  idea  of  the  actual  or  relative  mental 
condition  of  their  deficient  children.  They  witness  the 
improvement  exhibited  by  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
promising  cases,  and  infer  that  a  more  rapid  improvement 
will  take  place  in  their  own  children,  whom  they  regard  as 
possessing  still  greater  natural  endowments.''      They  ex- 
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pect  too  great  results  and  they  look  for  them  too  soon. 
Generally,  however,  time  and  reflection  allay  the  disap- 
pointments thus  produced.  Very  fortunately  we  'have  had 
but  one  or  two  of  these  instances;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
many  evidences  of  an  appreciation  of  our  labors  in  behalf 
of  their  children. 

One  young  man,  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty" 
four  without  having  learned  to  read  or  write,  was  with  us 
a  few  months  before  the  close  of  the  term  last  year.  After 
he  returned  this  term,  his  father  remarked  that  he  and  his 
daughters  had  observed,  while  he  was  at  home  during  the 
vacation,  a  marked  change  resulting  from  less  than  three 
months  instruction  here.  He  was  "  able  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion, and  seemed  to  desire  to  learn,"  and  the  father  thought 
he  could  now  learn  at  home. 

When  children  are  slow  to  learn,  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  they  are  not  only  neglected  by  teachers  and  friends, 
but  that  their  efforts  to  learn  are  constantly  disparaged,  and 
they  are  able  to  see  by  comparison  their  own  deficiencies, 
and  become  hopelessly  discouraged.  Such  children,  when 
subjected  to  kind  and  patient  instruction  in  a  public  insti- 
tution where  each  child  can  Bee  by  comparison  that  there 
are  those  who  do  not  learn  as  rapidly  as  he  does,  become 
encouraged,  and  in  many  instances  a  laudable  ambition  is 
aroused  which  results  in  rapid  progress. 

In  a  well  regulated  public  or  private  institution  for  this 
class  of  children,  their  condition  must  necessarily  be  im- 
proved when  the  surroundings  all  tend  in  that  direction ; 
they  are  judiciously  fed  with  wholesome  and  nutritious 
articles  of  food,  and  are  provided  with  well  ventilated 
rooms  and  facilities  for  bathing.  Grounds  for  out-door  ex- 
ercise are  rendered  attractive^  and  a  g3rmnasium  and  play- 
room are  provided  for  them  in  inclement  weather. 

The  pupils  are  classified  at  meal  times  and  in  their  hours 

of  relaxation,  that  they  may  receive  no  detriment  from 
Vol.  11—51 
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improper  associations.  In  our  present  buildings  we  are 
unable  to  classifythem  as  completely  as  we  might  be  able 
to  do,  had  we  more  pupils  and  accommodations  specially 
designed  for  them.  During  school  hours  they  are  allowed 
to  be  together  under  the  care  of  the  teachers,  that  they 
may  feel  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  examples  of  those 
above  them  in  intelligence. 

With  these  provisions  for  their  physical  comfort  and  im- 
provement, they  are  submitted  to  a  progressive  series  of 
educational  exercises,  commencing  with  those  adapted  to 
the  lowest  cases  and  ending  with  those  that  constitute  the 
lessons  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school. 

It  is  always  the  effort  to  make  all  the  exercises  subordi- 
nate to  and  to  terminate  in  a  capacity  and  disposition  for 
some  form  of  industry.  If  the  exercises  are  not  always 
wisely  adapted  to  developing  the  highest  degree  of  useful- 
ness in  the  pupils,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  the  best  inten- 
tions of  those  who  have  devised  them. 

The  precise  condition  of  the  pupils,  now  inmates  of  the 
Institution,  upon  admission  and  their  progress  made  since, 
it  will  \^  very  difficult  for  me  to  describe.  I  shall  be  able 
only  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  more  important  features  of 
each. 

The  particulars  of  their  condition  upon  admission  are 
made  up  from  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  their 
friends. 

One-third  at  least  of  the  number  were  so  deficient  in 
intellect  that  they  had  never  spoken  a  word ;  another  third 
used  language  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  only  twelve  were  able  to  talk  intelligently. 
Only  six  were  able  to  count,  and  these  had  no  other 
knowledge  of  numbers.  A  large  majority  of  the  number 
were  unable  to  dress  and  undress  themselves,  and  many 
were  uncleanly  in  their  habits.  But  two  of  the  girls  had 
any  knowledge  of  sewing,  and  not  one  had  been  instructed 
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in  the  more  skillful  uses  of  the  needle.  But  few  of  the 
girls  had  been  instructed  in  household  occupations,  and 
only  three  or  four  of  the  boys  had  been  exercised  at  home 
in  useful  labor.  As  a  matter  of  course,  among  fifty-two 
children  of  this  class,  iTpon  their  admission  to  the  Institu- 
tion, there  might  have  been  seen  a  great  variety  of  disa- 
greeable and  mischievous  habits. 

The  experiment  has  developed  the  fact  that  all  who 
have  been  placed  under  our  system  of  instruction,  except 
the  small  proportion  dismissed  for  chronic  disease,  and  the 
few  removed  after  a  short  period  of  trial,  have  been  bene- 
fited to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them. 

The  lowest  grade  of  pupils  have  improved  in  their 
habits  and  manners ;  are  more  cleanly,  are  more  obedient ; 
have  more  of  a  disposition  to  observe  what  is  going  on 
about  them ;  have  become  familiar  with  and  can  perform 
the  various  exercises  which  have  been  devised  for  develop- 
ing a  knowledge  of  form,  size,  and  color,  and  are  much 
better  able  to  fix  their  attention  than  formerly. 

Those  who  were  peculiar,  in  gait  or  carriage  of  person, 
by  reason  of  partial  paralysis,  or  other  causes,  have 
been  exercised  each  day  in  a  manner  calculated  to  develop 
and  strengthen  their  muscles.  Other  exercises  in  the 
gymnasium  designed  to  bring  under  subjection  the  will, 
and  fix  the  attention  of  this  lower  grade  of  pupils,  have 
been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  these  results.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  talk,  are  exercised  daily  in  articula- 
lation,  and  are  encouraged  in  every  other  exercise  to  try 
to  speak,  and  are  aided  in  this  by  the  singing  class.  The 
improvement  in  articulation  in  some  of  the  cases,  who  had 
never  spoken  a  word  upon  admission,  is  marked.  Several 
are  using  words  and  short  sentences,  and  are  calling  each 
other  by  name. 
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Children  who  are  hrought  to  the  Institution  at  an  early 
age,  improve  the  most  rapidly  in  the  use  of  language. 

Our  school  is  always  opened  by  devotional  exercises,  in 
which  all  the  children  are  required  to  engage. 

These  exercises  consist  of  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  prayers  in  verse  by  the  children  in  concert, 
standing  in  a  reverential  attitude.  They  then  sing  simple 
songs  and  tunes,  accompanied  by  a  piano,  occasionally 
varying  the  exercise  by  keeping  time  to  music  with  the 
hands  and  feet.  Two  days  in  the  week,  the  half  hour 
usually  devoted  to  singing  is  devoted  to  marching  music. 
These  exercises  have  resulted  in  developing  a  reverance 
for  prayer  and  devotional  exercises,  an  ear  for  music  to  a 
surprising  degree,  a  knowledge  of  a  great  many  tunes  and 
familiar  airs,  improvement  in  the  power  of  articulation, 
and  in  th^  ability  to  keep  time  to  music,  and  to  march  in 
order  to  and  from  the  school  and  dining  rooms. 

Children  who  upon  admission  were  restive  and  uneasy, 
unable  to  stand  or  sit  still  for  an  instant,  have  become 
orderly  and  more  quiet,  and  will  stand  still  when  it  is  nec- 
essary for  them  to  do  so  in  the  singing  and  other  classes  of 
the  school  room. 

In  several  instances  it  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teachers  severely  to  devise  means  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  to  ascertain  the  vulnerable  points  in  the  cases,  which 
should  prove  to  be  the  starting  points  for  a  systematic 
development  of  their  faculties. 

Children  who  were  unable  to  draw  a  straight  line  with 
chalk  upon  the  blackboard,  without  having  the  hand  guided 
by  a  teacher,  are  now  making,  unassisted,  simple  figures, 
and  in  some  instances  letters  and  short  words  in  imitation 
of  copies  set  before  them.  Others,  who  were  unable  to 
imitate  simple  straight  lines,  upon  admission,  and  who  were 
completely  uninstructed  in  the  matter  of  writing,  are  now 
able  to  write  letters  home  without  assistance. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  pupils,  all  have 
learned  to  recognize  printed  words  on  cards ;  some  one  or 
two  only,  others  a  much  larger  number,  some  of  whom 
readily  put  them  together,  forming  short  sentences.  Many 
children  who  are  unable  to  talk  will  point  out  objects  as 
their  printed  names  are  shown  them. 

All  the  pupils  are  exercised  in   gymnastic   and  calis- 
thenic  exercises,  not  only  for  physical  development  but 
ffcr  mental  improvement,  as  they  require,  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  attention,  observation  and  a  constant  exercise 
of  volition  and  the  power  of  imitation  in  following  the 
movements  of  the  instructor.      Movements,  which  to  an 
mtelligent  person  seem  almost  involuntary,  in  the  idiot  are 
brought  about  by  constant  and  faithful  labor  for  weeks  and 
moBths,  and  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer  as  but  trifling 
progress,  when  in  reality  a  great  gain  has  been  accom- 
plished.    Our  most  advanced  class  surprise  all  who  witness 
I  their  evolutions  by  their  ability  to  fix  their  attention  upon 
!  4eir  teacher,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  imitate 
liK  movements,  and  in  the  accuracy  with  which  they  keep 
time,  with  motions  of  their  arms  and  hands,  also  with 
dumb-bells  and  wands,  to  music. 

In  reading,  children  who  upon  admission  were  unable  to 
read,  and  who  were  deemed  by  their  friends  incapable  of 
learning  to  read,  are  now  reading  in  the  first  and  second 
Edward's  Readers.  Other  pupils  are  reading  in  the  third 
and  fourth  Headers,  of  the  same  series. 

Pupils  who  had  never  received  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
and  who  had  no  intelligent  ideas  of  number,  are  now  able 
to  perform  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction,  have 
learned  portions  of  the  multiplication  table,  and  can  repeat 
and  seem  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  time  and 
federal  money  tables,  of  compound  numbers,  also  liquid 
and  dry  measure. 
No  pupil  upon  admission  had  received  instruction  in 
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geography.  We  have  two  classes  in  geography.  The  best 
class,  consisting  of  ten  pupils,  are  able,  upon  an  outline 
map  of  the  United  States,  to  name  any,  and  bound  many, 
of  the  states,  and  name  their  capitals.  They  can  also  point 
out  and  name  the  oceangi,  gulfs,  rivers,  islands,  and  many 
other  points  upon  the  same  map,  and  the  effort  has  been 
to  give  them  practical  ideas  of  this  branch  of  study. 

In  household  occupations,  the  girls  make  beds,  scrub 
floors,  wash  dishes,  set  tables,  sweep  and  sew,  and  many  of 
them  are  able  to  work  difficult  patterns  with  colored  wor- 
steds upon  perforated  card-board,  specimens  of  which  are 
constantly  on  exhibition.  Quilts  and  counterpanes,  which 
have  been  made  by  the  children,  are  also  on  exhibition. 

The  most  important  results,  however,  have  been  in  the 
breaking  up  of  bad  habits  and  in  substituting  for  them 
good  manners,  and  in  arousing,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
their  moral  natures. 

With  results  like  these,  the  Institution  can  be  deemed 
an  experiment  no  longer.  They  warrant,  in  my  opinion, 
its  immediate  recognition  as  one  of  the  permanent  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  and  economy  dictates  that  provision 
should  at  once  be  made  for  its  enlargement  and  incorpora- 
tion upon  an  independent  and  permanent  basis.  With  an 
increase  of  pupils,  and  a  suitable  building,  specially  de- 
signed for  this  class  of  children,  the  inmates  could  be 
classified  and  supported  at  a  much  less  cost  per  capita  than 
under  present  existing  circumstances.  I  feel  that  this  mat- 
ter can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  Legislature  this 
winter,  for  the  appeals  of  parents  for  relief  for  their  imbe- 
cile children,  who  are  deprived  of  educational  privileges, 
and  are  surrounded  by  influences  which  tend  only  to  sink 
them  into  hopeless  idiocy,  are  constantly  coming  to  us  in 
numerous  applications  for  admission  toDur  school. 

At  this  time  I  deem  it  very  proper  to  glance  at  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  similar  institutions  in  the  states  of  the 
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Union  where  they  have  been  established.  After  the  open- 
ing of  the  pioneer  private  institution  of  Barre,  Massachu- 
setts, the  state  of  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  establish 
a  school  for  this  class  of  children.  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  Connecticut  and  Kentucky,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  mentioned,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Massachusetts,  and  though  they  struggled  at  first  with  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  was  very  backward  in  recognizing  the 
fcct  of  the  possibility  of  educating  idiots,  yet  their  schools 
increased  in  numbers  of  pupils  until  esich  one  has  been 
recognized  as  as  much  of  a  public  necessity  as  any  one  of 
tiie  so-called  benevolent  institutions. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  at  its  last  session,  feeling 
the  impulse  of  our  own  movement,  passed  a  bill  organizing 
an  institution  for  idiots,  which  only  failed  of  becoming  a 
law  by  the  neglect  of  the  oflBcers  of  both  houses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  sign  the  bills  before  adjournment. 

In  order  that  our  Institution  may  be  fully  sustained  and 
iapported  without  depending  upon  tuition  from  pupils  from 
ofter  states,  it  will  require  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  and  cost  of  instruc- 
tion of  sixty  pupils,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
amount  be  asked  of  the  General  Assembly  the  coming 
wint-er. 

The  property  now  in  use  for  the  Institution  is  leased  for 
atenn  of  two  years  from  the  first  of  March,  1869.  At  the 
expiration  of  our  lease  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be 
made  for  not  only  the  accommodation  of  the  number  of 
pupils  we  now  have,  but,  by  that  time,  accommodations  for 
two  or  three  hundred  children  of  this  class  will  not  supply 
the  demand,  should  applications  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
that  they  have  in  the  last  year. 

To  fill  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  precise  public  want, 
an  institution  should  be  organized  consisting  of  three  de- 
partments— an  asylum  for  hopeless  cases,  a  hospital  for 
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epileptics,  and  a  school  for  those  who  could  be  trained  and 
developed  for  future  usefulness  in  society. 

Should  the  Institution  at  once  be  made  an  independent 
one,  with  its  separate  Board  of  Directors,  who  should  have 
but  the  growth,  progress  and  interests  of  this  one  Institu- 
tion to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  they  are  able  to  be- 
stow from  their  own  business  pursuits,  in  a  few  years  it 
would  occupy  a  position  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

The  Institution  has  been  greatly  favored  in  respect  to 
the  general  health  of  all  its  inmates,  for  not  a  single  case 
of  serious  acute  disease  has  occurred  during  the  past  year, 
or  since  the  organization  of  the  school.  This  certainly 
must  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  proper  dietetic  and  hy- 
gienic management  of  a  class  of  beings  who  ordinarily 
would  be  considered  as  specially  liable  to  disease.  A 
proper  care  of  children  of  this  class  requires  the  performance 
of  duties  which  are  not  only  often  extremely  unpleasant, 
but  are  very  trying  to  those  who  are  employed'to  care  for 
them.  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  that  teachers,  and  all 
other  employees,  not  only  lose  the  feelings  of  repugnance 
which  ordinarily  most  naturally  arise  upon  their  first  con- 
nection with  the  Institution,  but  that  all  become  attached 
very  strongly  to  even  the  lowest  cases  that  come  under 
their  care. 

I  here  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  labors  of 
all  the  officers,  teachers,  attendants  and  domestics  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work;  for,  from  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  labors  have  resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success 
of  the  Institution. 

Again  invoking  upon  our  enterprise  the  blessing  of  Him 
who  inspired  one  of  His  apostles  to  enjoin  upon  us  to 
"comfort  the  feeble-minded,"  this  report  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

C.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D., 

Saperintendeni. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


jRioeipts  cmd  JBiopendiiures  for  the  year  ending  Deo.  1, 1867. 


TOTAL  RBOEIPTB. 


1866. 

Dec.    6 
M&r.  27 
June  26 
Bep.  16 
Nov.  80 

4  4 

Received  from  State,  for  quarter  endiDg  Feb.  28,  1867. . 

••                           ••           May  81.  1867.. 

• «                           *  *            Aug  81, 1867. . 

* «  *  ♦  Nov.  80.  1867  . 
Received  frozn  pay  pupils  for  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1867 
Received  from  sale  of  stock  for  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1867 

$1260  00 
8600  00 
8500  00 
8500  00 
2808  65 
121  50 

$14,175  05 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 


Frovinioni  and  JBomiehoid  JShippUm, 


Beef,  tVesh.. 
Beef,  corned 
Beef,  dried.. 

Butter 

Beans  

Crackers. .  • . 
Cheese  


Coffee 

Candles  and  oil 
Eggs 


Extracts 
Fish. . . . 
Flour... 


Fruit,  fresh 

Fruit,  dried 

Flour,  buckwheat 
Hsm 


Hominy 
Hearts  . 
Lard    ., 


Milk 

Meal 

Molasses  and  slnip 

Mutton 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Foultry 

Pickles 

Pork,  frtsh 

Fork,  salt 

lUce 

SMutcet 


$554  52 

45  08 

5  94 

194  48 

5  00 

22  15 

27  21 

50  82 

8  85 
74  65 

9  70 
86  60 

888  88 

80  85 
19  71 

8  50 

81  48 
18  21 

10 
84  62 
28  40 

9  80 
22  25 
24  75 

5  87 
865  58 

22  4t 

17  28 

8  58 

6  70 
16  08 

5  46 
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ShankB  

Sug^r 

Salt 

Spices 

Soap 

Starch  

Soda 

Tartar,  cream  

Tea,  green  

Tea.  black 

Tapioca 

Tongues' 

Vinegar  

Yegetables,  miscellaneoua 


FumitHre^  Bedding^  ite. 


Brooms 

Brushes 

Buckets 

Baskets •..., 

Batting 

Bedspreads 

Blankets  

Buttons 

Carpet  binding 

Carpets 

Crash 

Clothes-lines. 

Calico  for  comforts 

Curtain  goods  and  fixtures 

Combs 

Clothing 

Domestic  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Knires  and  forks / 

Kitchen  furniture  and  tinware    

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses  and  pillows 

Needles 

Oil  cloth 

Pins 

Piano  and  repairs 

Queensware 

Napkins 

Stoneware 

Spoons  

Stove,  cooking 

Stoves  and  repairs «...« 

Shoes 

Shoelaces 

Thread 

Thimbles 

Table  linen,  $00  86  ;    Towels,  %1  00 

Fape  and  braid , 

Washboards • .....«• 

Yam 


|10  ()0 

187  iS 

10  80 

IS  59 

46  Of 

4  7i 

6  7i 

8  m 

46  31 

22  90 

2  88 

60 

15  51 

5  95 

$2602  21 

$14  OS 

26  30 

11  12 

2  00 

10  50 

40  69 

847  to 

245 

S  70 

S92  24 

26  63 

40 

18  21 

19  64 

297 

21  35 

187  14 
670  00 

26  00 

25 

26  4| 

168  m 

16  m 

270  m 

2  4 

6  m 

647  m 

72  4 

3  <m 

8  in 

26  71 

130  m 

19  4 

^  ^ 

4  IH 

9  si 

67  M 

«^ 

'^ 

$9110  4r| 
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8U)ek  cmd  SUibU, 

Br&B 

Corn 

Obl* 

BUobmithing  and  repairs  of  carriages. . . . 

Cows,  two 

Bhip  stuff 

Bimew  and  repairs 

Use  of  buggy 

'  Tvo  troogfas  for  hogs 


SalaritB  and  Wagei. 

Sttaries  of  soperintendeDt,  matron  and  two  teachert) 

Wag«8  of  two  cooks,  two  wash-girlS)  two  domestics,  four  attendants 
and  one  gardener  and  fireman 


MmdUm/Mim. 


Ivrela  and  kegs 

Boob 

Cloeki 


I^ragg  and  medicines 

bpress 

ftsroant  on  Auditor's  warrants. 

5*%ht    

»wd 

eud 

6t» 


•CliJBtnd  putty. 
BcMe  rent . . . . , 

flirdirare , 

fccigo 

iJDsarance , 

Ink 


Iibtrtunents — consisting  of  pocket  case  and  tooth  extracting  case. . . . 

l^bor 

Lime 


Lamber 

l^stcbed 

Board  of  five  pupils  in  country  while  new  building  was  going  up  . . . 

HiiccUuieous • 

Portage 

Pcncila 

Pr-niing 

Pew /. 

Pea  holders • 


Pamp . 

Tiling  for  drain 

Bailding  piers  of  brick  for  wash-house. 

P&tchiog  plastering 

^ail  paper 

Btationery 

Seeds , 

hashing  machine 

SevingiiitehiQe  needle*  and  tucker  . 


120  62 

169  ni 

65  10 

126  80 

100  00 

4  20 

62  40 

20  00 

6  00 

$668  29 


$2162  00 
1610  89 


$3662  89 


$1  60 
26  81 
8  60 
71  40 
18  70 
70  00 
90  40 

886  75 
76  00 

216  00 
8  70 

900  00 

78  62 

60 

96  0<» 

6  60 

46  20 

191  40 
4  00 

163  19 
4  30 

179  00 

42  08 

64  66 

1  30 

81  00 
4  85 

80 
23  90 
20  00 
61  40 

16  00 
22  25 

17  16 

82  00 
9  66 

10  00 
6  If 
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Tra^eline  expensea 

Telegraphing 

Tools 

Sehool-room  apparatus  ... 

Blacking 

Ice 

Tuition  oyerpaid  returned. 
Bevenue  stamps , 


REOAPrriTLATION. 


Receipts  from  Nor.  80,  1866  to  Dec.  1,  1867 

Total  ezpcnditarefe  for  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1867  < 


Balance  of  receipts  oyer  expenditures 


IN  10 

ZH 

12  40 

IS  M 

200 

69  IS 

19  00 

400 

$8150  51 

$14, 175  01 

12,984  90 

$1190  10 


SPECIAL  APPROPRUTIONS  FOB  BUILDING. 


Beceiyed  from  State,  June  27,  1867 
♦ «  • «  Aug.  14, 1867 


Lumber 

Blind  partitions • 

Glased  sash 

Plastering  1967  sq.  yds.,  at  50o 

Laying  80,194  brick 

Building  200  bbl.  cistern 

Clay  pipe  and  mason  work 

Hardware,  including  nails,  tools,  glass,  locks,  hinges  and  screws  . . 

Gas  pipe  and  fixtures 

Liquid  slating  for  blackboards 

Two  furnaces,  complete « 

Gutters  and  tin-work ; 

Hauling  lamber • 

Excayacine  cellar  and  grounds 

Oarpenterr  labor 

Painting  1682  sq.  yds.,  at  80o 

Discount  on  Auditor's  warrants ••.. 


$1500  00 

1500  00 

$3000  00 

$2US67 

129  00 

200  00 

978  60 

454  41 

100  00 

10  72 

179  01 

129  S5 

11  80 

750  60 

77  S5 

22  50 

49  75 

1168  «T 

504  60 

750 

$7115  tl 


Bespectfullj  submitted. 


C.  T.  WILBUB,  M.  D.,  SuperinUndiot. 


FINANCIAL  REFOBT. 

BeoeipU  and  Expenditfurea^  for  the  year  ending  Deo,  1, 1868. 


RECEIPTS. 


SUte  Treuorj,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  S9,  1868, 
*«  *<  May  81,  1868 

**  ♦•  Aug.  81,1868. 

« »  * «  Not.  81,  1868 

ptj  pupili,  for  tuition  and  board 

■ale  of  stock,  yegetablet,  etc 

Sute  treasury,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  28,  1869, 


EXPENDITURES. 


•8500  OO 

8600  00 

8600  00 

8500  00 

2626  00 

275  85 

8500  00 

$20,401  85 

iVoeif  iofM  amd  HwuiskM  Supplies, 


Uwah,  89741  lbs.. 

'coned,  811^  fts. 

f, dried,  86  lbs.... 

5M8011bs 

i,2ibuk , 

tin 


ind  Btarcb 


\\m 


tcti.. 
fresh 
lb,  ttlt. . 


Evheat . 
i|t»  fresh, 
nt,  dried. 


3Ud .;;;;;;; 

MolsMes *.. 

^oaHry \] 

Jl^toes  ind  Tegetsbles . 
npioca  lid  Mgo. ...... 


$558  89 

69  44 

8  71 

516  45 

18  81 
28  50 

28  47 
117  98 

19  95 
18  10 

114  53 
8  70 

64  8S 

29  71 
611  96 

7  00 
144  64 

62  04 
154  21 

15  26 

65  29 
12  80 

101  58 

65  96 

178  13 

5  80 
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Rice 

Sausage 

Pork,  fresh 

Pork,  salt 

Shanks 

Tongues  and  tripe 

Sugar 

Salt 

Spices 

Soap 

Soda 

Cream  tartar 

Tea,  black 

Tea.  green 

Vinegar 

Mutton 

Pickles 

Bread 

Ice 


Furniture,  Bedding,  etc 


Barrels,  tubs,  buckets  and  baskets. 
Brooms,  brushes  and  mop  sticks.. 

Batting < 

Bed-spreads •  •  •  • 

Blankets • 

Buttons 

Clothes-line,  pins  and  wash-boards. 

Carpeting  and  oil-cloth 

Hats 

Crash 

Towels 

Calico • 

Combfl 

Clocks 

Clothing 

Domesiics 

Furniture •  • 

G!as3 

Glassware 

Hardware - 

Hooks  and  eyes  and  twine 

Pins  and  needles 

Knives  and  forks  and  spoons 

Kitchen  furniture 

Napkins 

Table  linen 

Mattresses  . . » • « •  • 

Queensware •••   ••• 

Stoneware 

Shoes •••< 

Shoe-laces    

Machine  needles 

Tapes  

Thread 

Yarn 

Flannel  

Cambric 


$4SCiO 


134  01 
40^ 


501 
6  18 
4«l 

58fi| 


18 

1 


s 

5 

19 
49 

37  0| 

344)81 

84  <| 

16  31 

142  M 

9i 

44« 

4S»| 

65  44 

nn^ 

21  0^ 

223  Oi 

40  88' 

641 

1  » 
21  6S 

100 

540 

18  66 

2  10 

It 
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Stock  and  StabU, 


i,  corn,  oata  and  braa . 
lin  aod  blacksmithing 


Salaries  and  Wages. 


168. 


riges 


MisceUamoua. 


oueiy 

refunded.... 
tnd  medieines. 


noD 


wood, 
coal.. 


fixiurea , 

itOttl* , 

a  aeedfl 

rent . 

ce 

pens,  pen-holders  and  pencils, 


H 


and  Btamped  envelopes. 


ibcr 


uid  repairs 


weling  expenses 

few  tnd  oils , 

ies 

K(m , 

««»  for  school-room, 

mes , 

icking 

Wl  paper .'!'.".'!*.'. 


eaueetamps.  ..• 

of  piano  and  tuning 

«y ...T 

tbesrack 

K,  J'l^et  setts .".' 

kpe 


filiate ' 

™»leaffans.  ..!..'!!!.'!*.'.'.*.'.' I. WW  I ; 

ws  Jefrifsratop !!..!!!!!!!'* 

S*«J*rge ics  box *.'...'** 

gweetionery  at  ChristmM 

5f»<ilsbrackets'|!!!iii[.'i]| 

^""taaitree [[][] 

«*  for  lint  oUld'f  8bM  to'mpp^rt  't^le! 


1122  36 

226 

15 

1348  50 

$3091 

86 

2U75 

08 

$5166  43 

183  21 

87 

60 

6 

50 

105 

20 

6 

10 

25 

96 

479 

00 

285 

12 

326 

20 

32 

26 

37 

06 

17  05 

1000  00 

50  00 

5 

95 

410 

93 

54 

56 

62 

66 

669 

10 

224 

70 

207 

10 

8 

00 

87  40 

187 

70 

8 

80 

1 

40 

17 

99 

67 

00 

83 

25 

48 

5 

00 

2  00 

10 

00 

12 

16 

15 

00 

12  00 

14  46 

12  70 

2  40 

28  00 

50  00 

4 

00 

4  00 

2 

26 

8 

00 

4  00 
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Coffe«miU ^. 

Umbrella 

Miscellaneons  ... 
Seamlenbags. ... 


Total  expenditures. 


$1  50 
8  25 
8  70 
1  00 

$4673  64 

$16,734  97 


RECAPITULATION 
Of  ReeeipU  and  BajxruStures^  for  the  two  ytan  ending  Jkeembtr  1,  1868. 


UtoeipiM, 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Not.  80,  1867 

»<  •«  <<  *«      1868 

Amoant  appropriated  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  28,  1869 

new  building 


i  ( 


( ( 


Balance  overdrawn  Not.  SO,  1866 

Expenditures  for  year  ending  Not.  80, 1867 

**  *•  •*     1868 

Total  cost  of  new  building  and  heating  apparatus. 


Balance  left  for  expenses  for  present  quarter. 


$14,176  05 

16,901  35 

3600  00 

3000  00 

$37,676  40 

$428  09 
12,984  90 
16,734  97 

7116  23 

$86,264  19 

$1,312  21 


Respectfully  submitted. 


G.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D.,  atqurinlaidmL 


■W*^V«««Bi«^F* 


SEVENTH  BIEMIAL  EEPOET 


07  THB 


Sttperittleniettt  0f  ^Mt  ^nixndxm 


OF  THB 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Vol.  II— 6S 


COMMUNICATION. 


Depabtksnt  of  Publio  Instbuotiok, 

Springfieldj  Dtcmbtr  IS,  1868. 

To  His  JExcellency  Eiohabd  J.  Oglesbt, 

Oovemor  of  lllinoia : 

Sib — ^In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  have  the  honor,  herewith, 
to  tranBmit  a  Bjnopsis  of  the  Ssyehth  Biennial  Repobt  of  the 
Soperintendent  of  Pablic  Instrnction,  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Common  and  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  for  the  two 
years  commencing  October  1, 1866,  and  ending  September  30, 
1868 ;  together  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 
Sv^erinUndmt  of  PiMio  Instruction. 
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SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


1867-1868. 


ADoUieT  biennial  period  hag  oloied,  and  it  a|;ain  bteomea  my 
dntj,  under  the  law,  to  submit  a  report  of  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  pnblic  education  in  Illinois.  This  I  shall  trj  to  de  as 
foiiy,  and  yet  as  concisely,  as  is  consistent  with  a  dae  regard  to  the 
number,  dirersity  and  importance  of  the  subjects  properly  oeming 
^ikvn  the  oj£cial  province  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
dsmsnding;  hie  careful  examinatiom  and  review.  If  this  report 
ihould  be  found  to  contain  more  statistical  and  other  valuable 
iiiformation  touching  the  educational  interests,  institutions  and 
^onrcss  of  the  State,  than  any  previous  one  by  the  same  hand, 
tbs  fact  must  be  credited  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  last  General 
Anembly  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  the  means 
of  fecuring  more  assistauoe,  and  so  ef  exploring  and  ooUectiog 

bctifrom  a  wider  and  richer  field  than  was  ever  before  praeticable. 


OOMMON  SCHOOL  SIYINUS. 

&low  will  be  foimd  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  reeeipts 
^^  ^bimements  of  common  sohool  revenue  for  the  twe  years 
^  Ootsber  1, 1866,  to  September  80, 1868. 
Vol.  II~54 
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BEOEIFT& 


Balance  in  hands  of  township  treasurers^ 
and  belonging  to  school  districts, 
October  1, 1866-7,  respectively,  as  re- 
ported by  county  superintendents. . . . 

Proceeds  of  the  State  two  mill  school 
tax,  apportioned  among  the  counties 
by  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
under  the  70th  section  of  the  school 
law 

Interest  upon  the  school  fund,  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties  by  the  Auditor, 
under  the  same  section  of  the  act 

Interest  upon  the  county  fund,  appor- 

U^tioned  to  the  townships  by  coimtj 

superintendents,  as  provided  in  th( 

16th  section  of  the  act 

Proceeds  of  haleB  of  common  school 
lands,  accruing  to  the  townships  11 
which  the  lands  are  situated 

Proceeds  of  fines,  penalties  and  forfeit 
ures  collected  and  paid  oyer  to  count} 
superintendents,  under  the  provision 
of  the  82d  section  of  the  act,  and  ap 
portioned  to  the  townships 


Interest  upon  the  township  funds,  ap 
portioned  to  the  school  districts   by 
the  boards  of  township  trustees,  as 
required  by  the  84th  section  of  the 
act w 


Amount  raised  by  ad  mlorem  tax  in  the 
respective  school  districts  for  the 
support  of  six  months*  school,  and  ex 
tending  the  terms  of  school  after  the 
public  funds  were  exhausted,  and  for 
purchasing  sites  and  grounds,  building 
and  furnishing  new  school  houses,  re 
pairs  and  improvements,  current  and 
incidental  expenses,  etc,  as  authorizsed 
by  the  48d  and  47th  sections  of  the  act . 


Total. 


1414,228 


750,000 


64,566 


1494,802 


$i»9,« 


900,000 


1,650,OQ 


54,665 


109,191 


26,449 


89,182 


40,025 


427,829 


8,588,183 


29,846 


6S.m 


20,849 


60,081 


27,004 


67,021 


408,086 


880,915 


4,250,679 


7,788,812 


[581] 


1867. 


voont  rocerred  from  miscellaneous 
nnrces,  not  in<dnded  in  the  aboTe 
enumeration  of  items 

ilM  common  school  reyenue  receiyed 

from  all  sooTceB  daring  the  two  years 

I  coding  September  80,  1868 


1422,899 


1868. 


$716,648 


Total. 


$1,188,947 


$5,707,810 


$6,896,879 


$13,604,689 


EXPENDITURES. 


IpMnrnt  of  compensation  paid  to  male 
'  teachers 

Amomit  of  compensation  paid  to  female 
teachers 

Amoont  expended   for   boildiQg   new 
K^bool  houses 

Amcxmt  expended  for  school  house  sites 
and  grounds 

Anwont  expended  for  purchase  of  houses 
for  schools 

Amount  paid  as  rent  for  houses  or  rooms 
for  sdiools 


$1,429,265 


1,418,356 


1,189,628 


88,649 


9,1^ 


Amount  expended  for  repairs  and  im 
proyements 

Amount  expended  for  school  furniture. 

Amount  expended  for  school  apparatus 

Amount  expended  for  books  for  district 


libraries 


Amount  expended  for  fuel  and  other 
incidental  expenses 

Amomit  paid  to  county  and  township 
school  officers,  being  three  per  cent, 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school 
huids,  two  yer  cent,  upon  all  school 
moneys  distributed,  paid  out  or  loaned, 
etc,  as  proyided  by  the  71st  and  72d 
sectioDsof  the  act 


18,789 

615,096 
86,029 
25,866 

10,628 

869,486 


$1,710,861 


1,822,282 

1,286,890 

180,614 

18,652 

19,806 

862,224 
112,675 
87,878 

4,048 
407,560 


118,520  I  142,454 


Total. 


$8,189,626 

8,285,688 

2,876,518 

214,168 

22,772 

88,695 

977,820 

198,704 

68,728 

14,676 
777,086 


260,974 
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aXPUTDlTUKBS. 

18tT. 

1888. 

Tolal. 

AnovMt  ozpended  for  ruriotif  purpotes 
AQt  enumerated  abore 

|SiS,98S 

1480,888 

Totol  amoant   ezpendtd  for   eommoA 
■chool  purpoMi  during  tho  two  yetfi 
ending  Beptember  SO,  1868 

$9,671,708 

$8.i80,881 

• 

UOAPrrULATIOK. 


Totftl  Amount  reeoiTed  for  all  aehool  pnrpotM  from  October  1, 
1888,  to  Soptambor  80,  1888 

Total  amount  axpanded  during  tlie  nmepariod 

Dnazpend«d  balanoo  on  hand  October  1,  1888 


$18,804,881 
18,008,884 


$808,105 


885,588  8S 


COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  productive  prinoipal  of  the  Common  School  Fund  of  the 
State  ooneieta  at  thia  time  of  the  foUowinf^  itenta  and  atnonntB : 

SoaeoL  wmn>  pbopbb,  being  three  per  cent,  upon  the  net  pro- 
eeeda  of  the  lales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  one-aixtU 
part  excepted $818,888  98 

SuBPLDi  BBTBKua,  being  a  portion  of  the  money  receired  by 
the  State  from  the  General  #OTernment,  under  an  act  of 
Oongreea  proyiding  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  the  United  States,  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
March  4, 1887,  made  a  part  of  the  common  school  fund 

OoLLBttB  FUHD,  being  one-sixth  part  of  the  throe  per  cent,  fund, 
originally  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  College  or  Uni- 
versity   

Sehikabt  wwKDt  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  *'  Semi- 
nary lands/'  originally  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General 
Government  for  the  founding  and  support  of  a  State  Semi- 
nary   

.  oiniVT  VU1CD8,  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  7th, 
1885,  which  provided  that  the  teachers  should  not  receive 
from  the  public  fund  more  than  half  the  amount  due  them 
for  services  rendered  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  sur- 
plus should  constitute  the  principal  of  a  new  fund,  to  be 
called  the  "County  School  Fund" 808,898  00 


158,818  SS 


58,888  7i 


5  t  533  ] 

Towmop  nsDO,  beiag  the  net  proceeds  of  the  iale  of  the  10th 
nofcion  in  each  Congreiaional  township  of  the  State,  the 
ttme  hATing  been  donated  to  the  State  for  common  school 
pupoaes,  byact  of  Congreaa,  in  1818 4,8Tt,28d  00 

^AL  ODiOfOif  aoHOOi.  FUHD  of  the  state,  Sept.  30,  IMS,  as 
shown  by  the  official  reports  of  county  superintendents  of 
Khools,  on  file  in  this  office $0,848,518  32 


I  GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

In  the  foUowinf  tabU  will  be  found  a  general  summary  of  eom- 
monBehool  Btatistics  for  each  ef  the  two  jearg  (18ST-8)  embraeed 
in  this  report : 


Whole  BTunlwr  of  white  pereona  under  twenty-one 
jwi  of  age  in  the  State 

Whole  number  of  white  persons  in  the  State,  between 
the  agei  of  six  and  twenty-one  years 

Whole  nomber  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  under 
twenty.one  years  of  age 

Whole  number  of  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of 
nx  and  twenty-one  years \ 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  State,  as  re- 
ported by  county  superintendents 

Whole  number  of  prirate  schools  in  the  State,  as 
reported ; 

Whole  number  of  scholars   in  prirate  schools,    as 
reported 

Whole  number  ef  public  school  houses  in  the  State. . . 

Number  of  public  school  houses  erected  in  each  year  . 

Number  of  yolumes  bought  for  district  libraries  in 
«wh  year 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries,  as 
wpoited 


1,1M,686 

781,944 

8,902 

6,472 

666 

540 

29,524 

9,910 

75« 

1,612 

58,618 


1868. 


1,956,718 

826,820 

9,781 

6,210 

684 

584 

36,912 

10,881 

653 

3,456 

52,251 
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Whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  have  been  sus- 
tained six  months  or  more,  in  each  year 

Number  of  districts  in  which  no  schools  have  been 
kept ^ 

Average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  sus- 
tained   

Number  of  districts  whose  records  have  been  kept 
according  to  law 

Number  of  districts  having  an  outstanding  debt 

Number  of  districts  having  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

Whole  number  of  free  schools  in  the  State 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  have  been  taught  in 
the  State 

Whole  number  of  days  taught  by  male  teachers 

Whole  number  of  days  taught  by  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  male  scholars  attending  the  schools 

Whole  number  of  female  scholars  attending 

Total  number  of  scholars  reported  as  attending 

Grand  total  number  of  days*  attendance  in  all  the 
schools,  as  reported 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  the  schools. . 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State  .... 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  sold  during  the  year. 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  remaining  unsold 

Number  of  whole  townships  in  the  State \,. 

Number  of  firactional  townships  in  the  State 


1867. 


10,620 

9,624 

421 

7.2 

4,871 

4,387 

4,266 

10,159 

1,727,746 
803,350 

1,072,166 
352,609 
831,464 
684,073 


Number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  University  from  the 
counties,  as  reported  by  county  superintendents. . . . 

The  highest  monthly  compensation   paid   to   male 
teachers 


* '  1  f 


42,018,449 

45,011,34« 

7,402 

8,240 

10,509 

io,m 

18,001 

19.037 

6,847 

4,819 

29,320 

28,531 

1,254 

1,345 

630 

65« 

63. 


276 


$240 


10,500 


10,117 


7.1 

4,564 

ZM 
5,400 

10,705 

1,78S,856 
805,520 

1,108,2W 
807,450 
389,330 
706,780 


355 


$250 


[685] 


The  highest  monthly  compensation  paid  to  female 
teachers 

The  lowest  monthly   compensation   paid   to   male 
teachers 

Hk  lowest  monthly  compensation  paid  to   female 
teachers ; 

A?enge  monthly  compensation  paid  to  male  teachers. 

Arenge   monthly    compensation    paid    to   female 
teachers 

AjDoimt  of  outstanding  district  debts,  as  reported. . . . 
Aaonnt  of  Barplns  in  treasury  belonging  to  districts. 


1867. 


$110 


10 


1868. 


$110 


14 


6 

6 

85  60 

42  40 

26  40 

82  80 

1,541,487 

l,806,20a 

483,059 

789,730 

TEAOHEES'  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Institute  statistics  for  the  past 
two  years: 


Whole  nmnber  of  different  counties  in  which  Teach 
ers'  Institutes  have  been  held 

flomber  of  counties  in  each  of  which  more  than  one 
Institute  has  been  held  annually 

ITnmber  of  counties  in  which  no  Institutes  were  held . 

Wljole  nmnber  of  Institutes  held  in  each  year 

Wbole  number  of  days'  duration  of  Institutes 

nliole  number  of  teachers  reported  as  attending  In- 
stitutes in  each  year 

Whole  number  of  public  lectures  delivered  before 
Teachers*  Institutes 


1867. 


^le  amount  appropriated  for  Teachers'  Institutes 
J^_oounty  authorities 


67 

85 
85 

181 
421 

5,129 

221 

$2,175 


71 

45 

81 

159 

445 

6,120 

272 

$1,814 


Total. 


290 
866 


493 


$3,989 


[586] 


SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

Stotion  twenty  of  the  act  makM  it  the  datj  of  county  tupenih 
tendents  of  schools  t#  yisit  eyery  school  in  their  respectiye  cenntiii 
at  least  once  each  year,  and  oftener  if  practicable.  Below  will  bo 
found  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  visited  and  the  nnmbff 
unrisited  during  the  past  two  years : 


f 

«^^^^^^^M^M^»^IB^i^^B^nff»i^V*MaMM*^— ^«MB«^nM^iMMH«M«W».M*^^kaH^»— •^^iM^^B^-W^a^^.^^MiO^.^^i^ii^MV^ 

Wholt  number  of  different  schools  visited  bj  connty 
superintendents  in  each  year 

Kamber  of  schools  visited  by  county  superintendents 
more  than  onoe  each  year 

"VThole  number  of  schools  not  visited  by  county  super- 
intendents   

Whole  number  of  counties  in  which  all  the  schools 
were  visited,  at  least  once,  by  county  luperinten 
dents 


1868. 


8,m 


9,7M 


1.814 


EXAMINATIOlfS. 

By  the  fifty-first  section  of  the  act,  county  superintendents  srl 
required  to  hold^  annually,  at  least  four  public  examinations  (t 
teachers  in  their  respective  counties,  and  more  if  necessary,  di 
notice  of  the  times  and  places  having  been  previously  published  ii 
the  newspapers  of  the  county.  The  law,  however,  does  not  forU 
the  examination  of  teachers  at  other  times.  The  following  tabuli 
statement  exhibits  the  full  record  of  the  past  two  years  in  reipe< 
to  the  examination  and  licensure  of  teachers,  showing  the  numbi 
examined  at  the  stated  times,  the  number  examined  at  other  time 
the  whole  number  examined,  the  whole  number  lieeased,  and  tib 
number  rejeeted : 


Whole  number  of  stated  public  examinations  held. . . 

Whole  number  of  examinations  held  at  other  times. . 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  examined  at  the 
stated  examinations 


Whole  number  of  female  teachers  examined  at  the 
stated  examinations 


Total  number  of  teachers  examined  at  the  stated 
examinations 

Whole  number  of  mala  teachers  examined  at  other 
times 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers  examined  at  other 
times 


Total  number  of  teachers  examined  at  other  times. . . 

Grand  total  number  of  teachers  examined  dmring  the 
year 


Whole  number  of  certificates  granted  at  stated  public 
examinations 

Whole  number  of  certificates  granted  at  other  exami- 
nations  

Whole  number  of  candidates  rejected | 


1,377 
8,551 

8,282 

4,965 

8,197 

8,082 

8,518 
6,550 

14,747 
6,724 

5,531 
2,087 


1,278 
8,569 

8,002 

4,583 

7,585 

8,792 

4,096 
7,888 

15,428 
5,941 

7,669 
2,218 


[687] 


Total. 


7,120 
2,650 

6,284 

9,498 

14,782 

6,824 

7,614 
14,488 

80,170 
12,665 

11,200 
4,805 


The  Bubjoined  table  shows,  in  concise  form,  the  nomber  of  cer- 
tificates, of  each  grade,  granted  to  male  and  female  teachers, 
respectively,  in  each  year,  the  total  for  each  year,  and  the  grand 
total  for  both  years : 


First  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

Total  number  certifi- 
cates granted. 

1867 

1477 
1106 

2583 

1868 

1496 
1188 

2634 

• 

2973 
2244 

521 7 

186  . 

1868. 

Total. 

1867. 

1868. 

Grand 
total. 

To  male  teachers. 
To  female  teachers 

• 

4,104 
5,978 

4,506 
6,065 

8,610 
12,088 

5,581 
7,079 

6,002 
7,203 

11,588 
14,282 

Total 

10,077 

J  0,571 

20,648 

12,660 

18,205   25,866 

VoL  11—66 
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BERYIGES  RKNDERfil)  BT  GOUliTY  SUFERINTENDEKTg. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  amount  of  service 
rendered  bj  coonty  saperintendents  of  schools,  as  compiled  from 
their  official  reports  to  this  office : 


1 
18S7. 

1868. 
9,006 

Total. 

Whole  number  of  days  spent  in  yisiting  schools 

1 

1 

8,306 

17,312 

Whole  nomber  of  days  spent  in  examining  teachers. . 

3,874 

3,664 

7,538 

Whole  number  of  days  spent  in  Teachers*  Tnstitntes. . 

504       647 

1,151 

Whole  number  of  days  spent  in  oihce  work 

3,399:    3,388 

6,787 

Whole  number  of  days  spent  in  other  offidal  duties. . 

1,708    2,265 

3,973 

Total  number  of  days*  offidal  service  rendered 

17,791  18,970 

36,761 

Avenge  annual  compensation  received   by  county 
superintendents 

$872 

1929 

KEOEIPTS  A  NDEXPEKDITUBES  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  UKIVERSITT. 

I  am  also  required  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled  *^ An 
act  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Normal  TJniver 
sity,"  approved  Feb.  18,  1867,  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
regular  sessions,  the  condition  and  expenditures  of  that  Institution. 
In  compliance  with  that  requirement,  the  subjoined  abstract  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Normal  Uuiversitj  for  the  two 
years  since  my  last  report,  being  the  years  1867-8,  is  respectfully 
submitted.  A  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  history,  progress 
and  present  condition  oi  the  Institution,  and  of  the  transactions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  report,  and  in  the  Appendix  thereto. 


THE  STATE  FUND. 


Caali  on  hand  from  December,  1866 $476  09 

From  State  Treaaurer 24,891  98 

From  Model  School 12,552  05 


$37,919  13 


11  [  639  ] 


Por  sftluies  of  president,  professors,  instmctors,  jani- 
tor and  sngineer $20,888  71 

jfbr  printing,  adyertising,  binding  and  repairing  books, 
catalogaes  and  circolars,  as  per  bills  of  items  pre- 

lented  and  allowed 1,140  18 

Ittr  traveUng  expenses  of  members  of  Board  of  Edaca- 

tioD,  attending  fiye  meetings 1,064  20 

ivoommiflsions  of  treasurer 248  90 

books  and  stationery 328  74 

school  fomiture 259  60 

fuel 1,988  20 

Porpostage 131  66 

insoiance  to  January,  1870 1,200  00 

repairs  and  improyements  in  building 1,291  84 

W^  miBoellaneous  purposes,  as  per  bills  of  items  pre- 

KDted  and  allowed 761  21 

$87,748  14 

Balance  on  hand  December  1868 $175  98 


THE  FUND  FOR  OBKAMEKTING  GROUNDS. 
CAppropilated  by  act  of  flie  L«gislatar«,  approred  Febmary  28,  ISST.] 

BSCEIPTS. 

Irwn  State  Treasurer,  June,  1867 $1,600  00 

fcom  State  Treasurer,  June,  1868 1,500  00 

$8,000  00 

BXFBa!n>ITTJBEB. 

lor  laying  out  and  ornamenting  grounds,  as  per  bills  of  items  al- 
lowed and  youchers  filed. $3,000  00 


THE  MUSEI7H  FUND. 
lAppropiiat«d  by  aet  of  the  Legislature,  approred  February  SB,  1867.] 

BBCBIFT8. 

^w»tt  State  Treasurer,  June,  1867 •  •  •  ^^fi^  ^^ 

^mStateTreasurer,  June,  1868 1,000  00 

$2,000  00 
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For  hardware  for  miu<mm $09  45 

For  ezpenies  incurred  by  Haj.  J.  W.  Powell,  while  engaged 
in  collecting  specinicoB  for  maseumy  as  per  bilU  rendered 

and  Yonchers  filed 1,317  26 

$1.41fl  71 

Balance  on  hand,  December,  1868 $583  29 

THE  FUND  FOR  HSATIX6  BUILDIXG. 
CApptopriated  by  act  of  the  Leglalatiira,  appnrred  Febraary  18, 1807.] 


From  State  Treasurer,  Jane,  1867 $1,500  00 

£ZP&  NDITUBE8. 

Paid  oat  on  sondry  orders,  as  per  biLa  allowed  an  j.  yonchers  filed . .      187  OO 
Balance  on  hand,  December,  1868 $1,813  00 

THE  BUILDING  FUND. 

BKCEIPTB. 

Amoont  on  hand  Jane  24, 1867 $194  06 

From  rent  of  lands 145  00 

From  sale  of  lots 465  25 

$804  31 

EZFKKDITTTBES. 

Paid  oat  for  sundry  repairs,  as  per  bills  rendered  and  youchers  filed. $225  00 


Balance  on  hand,  December,  1868 $579  31 


INSPECTION  AND  EEVIEW  OF  THE  STATISTICS. 

The  preceding  tabular  statements  show,  as  far  as  mere  figures 
can,  the  results  of  our  common  school  work  during  the  past  two 
year?,  and  the  present  financial  and  general  condition  of  the  school 
sys- e^n,  and  schools.  In  the  light  of  these  statistics,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  we  may  profitably  examine 
same  of  the  fundamental  questions  involved  in  our  system  of  popo- 
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r  education,  and  reach  perhaps  some  conclnsions  of  practical 
iloe. 

In  all  great  enterprises,  affecting  the  welfare  of  vast  multitades 
f  people,  and  inyolving  the  outlay  of  immense  sums  of  money,  it 
I  well  to  pause,  now  and  then,  and,  as  the  merchant  would  8ay, 
take  account  of  stock  ;*'  balance  the  books,  and  pass  the  losses 
Dd  gains  to  the  proper  columns  of  the  great  schedule.  It  is 
Mier  to  deal  with  facts  in  the  mass,  than  to  analyze  them — to 
isome  the  correctness  of  apparent  results,  than  to  demonstrate 
be  identity  between  the  apparent  and  the  real.  It  is  especially 
oagracious  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  results  which  are 
pU  of  inspiration  and  hope,  to  others  which  suggest  only  appro- 
tension  and  anxiety.  But  there  come  times  when  all  tacts, 
ihether  favorable  or  not,  should  be  looked  squarely  in  the  face, 
ialmly  interrogated,  and  the  results  of  the  scrutiny  be  honestly 
»ci)rded. 

Now,  the  statistics  given  in  this  report,  (and  more  care  has 
keen  taken  than  ever  before  to  have  them  reliable),  so  far  from 
indicating  any  check  or  retrogression  in  any  of  the  great  ele- 
neote  of  the  common  school  work,  exhibit  a  most  rapid  and 
Borpritting  advance.  They  show  in  some  directions,  as  will  be 
leen,  a  degree  of  energy,  activity  and  true  progress,  greater  than 
that  of  any  previous  biennial  period  since  the  bright  banner  of  free 
tehools  was  first  unfurled  in  Illinois.  The  deeper  inquiry  that  it 
is  proposed  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  review,  has  not  been 
toggested,  therefore,  by  any  untoward  fact  or  discouraging  ten- 
dency brought  to  view  in  the  statistics  of  the  past  two  years. 
On  the  contrary,  the  magnificent  proofs  which  these  statistics 
afford  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  school  system,  and 
of  the  people^s  steadfast  and  self-sacrificing  attachment  thereto 
and  confidence  therein,  render  it  easier  at  this  time  to  probe  cer- 
tain matters  which  lie  below  the  surface — we  can  better  afford  to 
do  it  than  ever  before.  But  the  points  where  shadows  Jail  upon 
the  landscape,  in  the  main  so  cheering  and  beautiful,  will  better 
appear  as  we  summon  before  us  the  successive  items  of  the  statis- 
tical abstracts,  and  look  closely  into  their  import  and  bearing — into 
^kat  they  reveal  and  what  they  suggest. 
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NTTMBEB  OF  WHITE  PERSONS  UNDER  TWENTY-ONK. 

BAfflS  OF  APPORTIOimiNT  Or  rVKDS. 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  by  the  sixteenth  section  o( 
the  act,  distribute  two-thirds  of  the  State  school  fund  received  M 
them  from  the  auditor,  to  the  respective  townships  in  which  school 
have  been  kept  according  to  law,  in  proportion  to  the  namber  ^ 
white  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  returned  to  the^ 
by  the  township  treasurers;    and  by  the  thirty-fourth  sectio^ 
boards  of  township  trustees  apportion  one-half  of  all  the  distribw 
table  funds  coming  into  their  hands,  upon  the  same  basis.     Fo^ 
this  reason,  a  careful  enumeration  of  white  persons  under  twentja 
one  years  of  age  is  required  to  be  made,  annually,  by  the  directoiff 
of  each  school  district  in  the  State,  and  returns  thereof  to  bemadt 
to  the  respective  township  treasurers,  by  whom  the  enumeration^ 
revised  if  necessary,  are  forwarded  to  the  county  superintendent^ 
who,  in  their  turn,  transmit  them  to  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent; and  that  officer  is  required  by  law  to  embody  the 
returns  in  his  biennial  report.    It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  both  the  township  and  district  school  officers  to  see  that 
the  census  is  carefully  taken  every  year,  since  upon  it  depends  the 
distribution  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds.     It  is  believed  that 
these  returns  may  therefore  be  accepted  with  much  confidence  in 
their  correctness.    This  item  has  no  special  significance  except  as 
indicating  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  State.    The 
increase  will  be  more  readily  seen  by  placing  the  census  of  each  of 
the  last  four  years  in  juxtaposition,  as  follows: 


Number  of  white  persons  in  the  State 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


1865. 


1,089,604 


1866. 


1,152,074 


1867. 


1868. 


1,194,685  1,256,718 


The  gain  in  1667  over  1866,  was  42,611,  or  about  four  per  cent- 
um ;  the  gain  in  1868  over  1867,  was  62,033,  or  over  five  per 
centum;  the  gain  in  1868  over  1866,  was  104,644,  or  about  nine 
per  centum. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  apportions  one-third  of  the  State 
school  fund  to  the  respective  counties  on  the  basis  of  extent  of 
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srritorj,  and  the  remainiDg  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
er  of  white  children  under  twenty  yesiTB  of  age ;  and  county 
uperintendents  re-apportion  the  fands  to  townships  on  nearly  the 
tme  basis,  being  one-third  on  territory,  and  two-thirds  according 
}  the  Dumber  of  white  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
fbe  reason  for  this  slight  change  of  basis,  is  not  apparent,  and 
liere  would  be  some  incidental  advantages  if  the  auditor  and 
ponty  superintendents  distributed  the  funds  by  the  same  rule, 
loards  of  trustees  divide  one-half  of  all  distributable  school  funds 
beording  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  respective  school  dis- 
pcts  under  twenty-one,  and  the  remaining  half  in  proportion  to 
^^ff^gste  attendance  of  pupils  certified  in  the  schedules  of 
ftachers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  effect  of  the  rule 
)U  which  the  auditor  and  county  superintendents  are  required  to 
Ivide  the  funds — it  helps  sparsely  settled  townships  to  get  a  start 
Mhe  organization  of  schools,  and  prevents  the  absorption  of  the 
hndB  by  counties  and  townships  having  large  cities  and  a  dense 
population,  as  would  happen  if  those  officers  were  required  to  di- 
vide the  funds  on  census  alone.  But  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  the 
ttD£iis  element  should  be  retained  in  the  final  distribution  to  school 
fctricts;  and  this  provision  of  the  law  has  always  met  with  con- 
Aierable  opposition  from  different  portions  of  the  State — espe- 
wUy  from  those  counties  and  townships  which  have  made  the 
peatest  exertions  to  secure  a  full  and  regular  attendance,  and  to 
otend  the  terms  of  school  beyond  six  months.  It  has  been  urged, 
Trtth  no  little  force,  that  in  the  final  distribution  the  rule  of  appor- 
fionment  should  be  such  as  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  statute 
m  iavor  of  the  largest  attendance — that  mere  population  should 
M  be  a  coordinate  element  of  distribution  at  the  vital  point  where 
aUthe  ums  and  forces  of  the  system  converge — that  the  supreme 
end  of  the  law  is  to  bring  the  largest  possible  number  of  children 
into  the  sdiools,  and  that  the  stimulus  that  would  be  afforded  by 
the  ultunate  distribution  upon  attendance  alone,  should  not  be 
withheld.  There  is  great  strength  in  this  statement  of  the  case. 
It  is  self-evident  that  whatever  incentive  to  large  attendance  and 
extended  terms  of  school,  is  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  receiving 
*  peater  share  of  the  public  money,  is  lessened  just  one-half  under 
the  existing  rule ;  because  one-half  of  the  sum  to  be  distributed  is 
Wi«tt  &om  the  total  amount  on  hand,  before  the  element  of  attend- 
0^  is  considered  at  alL     There  may  be  in  a  township  two  dis- 
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tricts,  each  having  an  equal  number  of  persons  under  twenty-on^ 
and  an  equal  number  of  school-going  children.  One  of  them  may 
employ  an  active,  accomplished  teacher,  at  a  libeial  salary,  an^ 
sustain  a  vigorous,  well  attended  school,  for  eight  months  in  a  yeari 
while  the  other  may  employ  an  inefficient,  low-priced  teacher,  and 
barely  eke  out  an  undisciplined,  thinly-attended  school,  fur  thi 
legal  term  of  six  months.  Now,  when  the  day  of  apportionmeM 
arrives,  these  two  districts  are  required  to  be  treated  with  exad 
equality  so  far  as  one-half  of  the  public  money  is  concerned— n 
this  moiety,  the  diligence  and  energy  of  the  one  district,  goes  foi 
nothing  as  against  the  remissness  and  negligence  of  the  other-H 
each  receives  exactly  the  same  amount,  leaving  only  the  other  ha^ 
of  the  fund  subject  to  the  wholesome  law  of  competition. 

But  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  attendance  only  is  destined  to  b« 
the  basis  of  final  distribution  to  school  districts,  because  there  ait 
more  and  better  reasons  in  its  favor  than  can  be  urged  in  behalf 
of  any  other,  yet  no  change  is  recommended  at  this  time.    The 
present  rule  oi  distribution,  though  not  the  best  for  a  State  or  com- 
munity having  a  settled  and  well  developed  system  of  schools  in 
permanent  and  successful  operation  everywhere,  has,  nevertheless, 
some  advantages  where  the  schools  in  many  of  the  townships  and 
counties  are  in  a  formative  or  inchoate  condition,  as  is  still  the  case 
in  many  portions  of  Illinois.     Until  our  system  is  more  perfectly 
developed  there  will  continue  to  be  a  want  of  harmony  of  action 
among  the  different  districts  of  the  same  townships,  in  respect  to 
the  length  of  school  terms,  the  times  of  beginning  and  closing,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  provision  for  summer  schools.     In  newly 
settled  communities  in  the  rural  districts,  the  older  children  can 
not  be  spared  from  home  employments  to  attend  school  so  long  as 
is  practicable  in  older  communities,  where  the  preliminary  work  of 
opening  and  developing  farms  and  establishing  homes,  etc,  has 
already  been  accomplished ;  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  the  case 
is  still  stronger  against  the  new  and  undeveloped  portions  of  the 
country.    The  existing  rule  of  distribution  evidently  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  all  such  communities,  giving  them  a  helping  hand  in  the 
time  of  their  weakness  and  need.     Especially  does  the  present  rule 
favor  those  districts  which  are  unable  to  maintain  more  than  three 
or  four  months'  school  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  which,  con* 
seqiiently,  must  provide  for  a  summer  term  of  two  or  three  months, 
As  the  whole  of  the  State  fund  is  divided  in  April,  it  is  evident 
that,  without  the  census  element,  the  districts  juet  described  could 
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not  compete  with  those  that  were  well  organized  and  able  to  sus* 
bin  full  schools  daring  the  whole  six  months,  from  October  to 
pril— there  would  be  hardly  a  crumb  left  for  districts  having  but 
w  scholars,  and  terms  of  not  more  than  half  the  same  length,  if, 
8och  cases,  the  distribution  were  made  on  the  schedules  alone, 
it  is,  new  districts  with  population  disproportioned  to  their 
ent  pecuniary  abilities  and  school  facilities,  may  reserve  a  por- 
»n  of  the  sum  received  on  census,  for  the  support  of  summer 
is.  In  brief,  then,  the  present  rule  of  apportionment  is  gen- 
Qslj  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  comparatively  new  State, 
er  many  portions  of  which  the  system  of  free  schools  can  hardly 
said  to  have  yet  fully  extended ;  and  in  which  the  system  itself 
Btiil  in  comparative  infancy.  As  these  conditions  change,  and 
parts  of  the  State  come  to  stand  upon  a  footing  of  closer  equal- 
,  public  opinion  will  undoubtedly  gravitate  steadily  towards  the 
inciple  of  final  distribution  upon  attendance  alone,  and  that,  it 
believed,  will  ultimately  be  the  universal  rule  in  all  the  free 
ool  States. 

KUMBER  OF  SCHOOL-GOING  CHILDREN. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  white  persons  in  the 
,  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  reported  for 
«teh  of  the  last  four  years : 


1866. 


748,226 


1866. 


769,987 


1867. 


781,944 


1868. 


826,820 


By  inspection  of  these  figures  we  obtain  the  following  results  : . 

The  increase  from  1865  to  1866,  was  16,761,  or  two  and  one- 
tthper  centum  ;  from  1866  to  1867,  the  increase  was  21,»57,  or 
two  and  nine-tenths  per  centum;  from  1867  to  1868,  the  increase 
was  44,876,  or  five  and  seven-tenths  per  centum ;  while  from  1866 
to  1868,  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report,  the  increase  was 
w,833,  or  about  nine  per  centum.  Prior  to  1865,  all  white  per- 
^^  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  were  entitled 
to  free  admission  to  the  public  schools.  The  General  Assembly 
0^  that  year  established  the  minimum  age  at  six  years,  instead  of 
fi^e-   It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  open  wide  the 
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the  d^ors  of  the  public  schools.  Knowing  that  many  causes  might 
conspire  to  prevent  an  early  attendance  on  the  part  of  8ome,*^the 
Legislature  proffers  to  such  the  privilege  of  attending,  even  up  to 
the  full  period'  of  twenty-one  years,  on  the  same  free  te  rms  as 
others.  The  generous  purpose  that  thus  includes  so  wide  a  belt 
of  life  in  the  provisions  of  the  school  system,  is  worthy  of  aD 
commendation ;  although  its  effect  upon  the  questions  of  average 
attendance,  absenteeism,  etc.,  is  necessarily  unfavorable  to  the 
ofpparent  standing  of  the  commonwealth  in  those  respects,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter. 

THE   SCHOOL  LAW  AND  PERSONS  OF  COLOR. 

The  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  as  reported  for  1867,  was  8,962,  and  the  namber 
reported  for  1868,  was  9,Y81.     The  number  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty -one  years,  or  of  lawful  school  age,  was^  in  1867, 
5,492,  and  in  1868,  the  number  of  school-going  colored  children 
reported  in  the  State,  was  6,210.    The  tabular  statement  below 
shows  the  number  of  this  class  of  our  people  under  twenty-one, 
and  the  number  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  for  the 
last  four  years,  respectively  : 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1869. 

Number  of  colored  persons 
under  twenty-one 

5,890 

8,276 

8,962 

9,781 

Between  six  and  twenty-one 

4,444 

4,9S1 

5,472 

6,210 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  in  respect 
to  this  element  of  our  population,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  actual  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  is 
much  greater  than  is  exhibited  in  the  above  statement.  As  chil- 
dren of  color  are  not  included  in  the  numerical  basis  upon  which 
either  the  county  superintendent,  or  the  township  trustees  appor- 
tion the  school  fund,  there  is  no  special  or  pecuniary  motive  to 
care  and  diligence  in  taking  this  census^  as  there  is  in  taking  that 
of  white  children,  as  previously  shown.  Indifference,  and  other 
causes,  have  also  operated,  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  to  pre- 
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vent  a  faithfol  effort  to  collect  and  report  the  desired  information 
in  regard  to  these  people.  Taking  the  figures  as  reported^  and 
comparing  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  colored  persons 
under  twenty-one  has  increased  1506,  or  over  eighteen  per  centum, 
in  the  last  two  years;  and  that  the  number  between  six  and 
twenty-one,  has  increased  1279,  or  twenty-six  per  centum.  I  have 
00  doubt  that  the  actual  number  of  colored  children  in  the  State, 
between  aix  and  twenty-one,  is  at  least  7000,  and  probably  more. 
Indeed  this  is  demonstrable  from  the  statistics  which  are  given. 
The  number  under  twenty-one  reported  is  9781.  Of  these,  the 
number  under  six  must  be  deducted.  The  ratio  of  six  to  twenty- 
one,  is  two-seventha ;  Hence,  the  number  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  should  be  very  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  whole  number 
under  twenty-one  ;  but  five-sevenths  of  9781  is  6987,  being  an  in- 
considerable fraction  under  7,000.  While,  for  reasons  previously 
given,  the  number  reported  as  under  twenty-one  is  undoubtedly 
too  small,  yet,  being  more  easily  taken  than  the  number  between 
six  and  twenty-oiie,  it  is  no  doubt  the  more  nearly  correct  of  the 
two.  At  all  events  it  is  not  too  large,  and  if  there  are  9,781  col- 
ored people  in  the  State  under  twenty-one,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
tliat  there  are  not  less  than  7,000  between  six  and  twenty-one — 
being  a  little  less  than  one  per  centum  of  the  number  of  white 
children  between  the  same  ages. 

In  remarking  upon  the  condition  of  these  people  in  respect  to 
fichool  privileges,  in  the  last  biennial  report,  the  following  lan- 
guage was  used :  For  the  education  of  these  six  thousand  colored 
children,  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  makes,  virtually,  no 
provision.  By  the  discriminating  terms  employed  throughout  the 
statnte,  it  is  plainly  the  intention  to  exclude  them  from  a  joint 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  free  school  system.  Except  as 
referred  to  by  the  terms  which  imply  exclusion,  and  in  one  brief 
section  of  the  act,  they  are  wholly  ignored  in  all  the  common 
school  legislation  of  the  State.  The  purport  of  that  one  section, 
(the  80th),  is  that  the  amount  of  all  school  taxes  collected  from 
persons  of  color  shall  be  paid  back  to  them ;  it  does  not  say  what 
^se  shall  be  made  of  the  money  so  refunded,  although  the  inten- 
tion (if  there  was  any)  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  it  should  be 
^^  for  separate  schools  for  colored  children.  But  if  that  was 
the  object  it  has  not  been  attained,  except  in  a  few  instances,  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  the  school  taxes  paid  by  persons  of  color  are 
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not  generally  returned  to  them ;  and,  second,  even  when  they  are 
refunded  there  are  not  colored  children  enongh,  except  in  a  few 
places,  to  form  separate  schools.     In  some  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  where  the  schools  are  nnder  special  acts  and  municipal 
ordinances,  the  education  of  colored  children  is  provided  for  in  a 
manner  worthy  a  just  and  christian  people ;  and  in  many  other 
instances  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  faithfully  observed,  and 
the  eflForts  of  the  colored  people  to  provide  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren are  heartily  seconded.     But  the  larger  portion  of  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  colored  people  in  the  State  are  dispersed  throng 
the  different  counties  tod  school  districts,  in  small  groups  of  one, 
two,  or  three  families,  not  enough  to  maintain  separate  schools  for 
themselves,  even  with  the  help  of  the  pittance  paid  for  schod 
taxes  by  such  of  them  as  are  property  holders.    This  whole  dis- 
persed class  of  our  colored  population  are  without  the  meaner  of  a 
common  school  education  for  their  children ;  the  law  does  not 
contemplate  their  co-attendance  with  white  childreu,  and  they  are 
without  recourse  of  any  kind.      I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  six  thousand  colored  children,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one,  are  in  this  helpless  condition  in  respect  to 
schools.    They  are  trying,  by  conventions,  petitions  and  appeals, 
to  reach  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  the  law-making  power  of  the  State,  to  see  if  anything  can  be 
done  for  them.    I  have  tried  to  state  their  case ;  I  think  it  is  a 
hard  one.    I  commend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  as  demanding  a  share  of  public  regard. 

I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  I  understand 
the  law,  those  people  are  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  public  schools,  except  by  common  consent,  or  as  a 
matter  of  sufferance.  The  recurrence  throughout  the  statute  of  the 
restrictive  word,  "  white,"  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  provide  for  the  education  of  white  children  only, 
in  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  upon  this  principle  the  school 
law  has  been  interpreted,  and  the  system  administered,  from  the 
first.  I  approve  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers' 
ABSociation,  "  that  the  distinctive  word  *  white,'  in  the  school  law, 
and  the  80th  section  of  the  same,  are  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  school  system  is  based,  and  should 
be  repealed."  I  regard  the  longer  presence  in  the  school  law  of 
this  great  and  free  common  wealth,  of  provisions  which  now  exclude 
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r,000  children,  of  lawful  school  age,  from  all  the  blessings  of  public 
fidacation,  and  which,  if  not  repealed,  will  continue  to  exclude 
ihem  and  the  thousands  that  may  hereafter  be  added  to  the  number 
-^  alike  impolitic  and  unjust ;  the  opprobrium  and  shame  of  our 
otherwise  noble  system  of  free  schools.  No  State  can  afford  to 
iefend  or  perpetuate  such  provisions,  and  least  of  all  the  State  that 
kolds  the  dust  of  the  fingers  that  wrote  the  proclamation  of  Janu- 
Uy  first,  1863.  Let  us  expunge  this  last  remaining  remnant  of 
Ihe  unchristian  ^'  black  laws"  of  Illinois,  and  proclaim  in  the  name 
JlTGod,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  the  school- 
p)iDg  children  of  the  State,  without  distinction,  shall  be  equally 
endtled  to  share  in  the  rich  provisions  of  the  free  school  system. 
Ifor  need  any  one  be  scared  by  the  phantom  of  blended  colors  in 
be  same  school-room.  The  question  of  co-attendance,  or  of  sepa- 
Kate  schools,  is  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  one,  and  may 
lafely  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  respective  districts  and  com- 
munities, to  suit  themselves.  In  many  places  there  will  be  but 
one  school  for  all ;  in  .many  others  there  will  be  separate  schools. 
That  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  and  one  which  need  not 
tnd  cannot  be  regulated  by  legislation.  Only  drive  the  spirit  of 
OBtefrom  its  intren^hments  in  the  statute^  giving  all  equal  educa* 
fional  rights  imder  the  law,  and  the  consequences  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

GRADED  SOHOOLS. 

The  returns  show  but  565  graded  schools  in  1867  and  634  in 
1868.  Comparing  these  numbers  with  the  whole  number  of 
schools  reported  for  each  of  those  years,  and  it  will  appear  that  in 
1867  the  graded  schools  were  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
Bumber  for  the  year,  or  about  one  graded  school  in  every  twenty  ; 
tod  m  1868  the  graded  schools  were  about  six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  or  one  in  sixteen.  When  the  great  difference 
between  a  graded  school,  and  an  unclassified  or  mixed  tichool,  is 
considered,  the  fact  that  out  of  10,705  schools,  in  18^8,  there  are 
Iwit  634  reported  as  graded,  is  by  no  means  encouraging.  How 
much  allowance  should  be  made  for  inaccuracy  of  returns  I  am 
'fflabletosay,  but  the  number  reported  is  more  likely  to  be  too 
Ij^Jge  than  too  small,  since  each  county  would  desire  to  return  as 
"^any  of  this  better  class  of  schools  as  the  facts  would  warrant. 
^^  State  Superintendent  has  taken  special  pains  during  the  past 
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foar  years  to  explain  and  define  to  all  reporting  officers  what  is 
meant  by  "  graded  schools/'  and  what  schools  should  be  returned 
as  of  that  class.  Taking,  then,  the  number  reported  as  at  least  not 
too  small,  it  furnishes  an  impressive  practical  argument  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  the  independent  local  district  system,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  township  system,  to  the  discussion  and  recom- 
mendation of  which  so  large  a  space  was  devoted  in  the  last  report 
of  this  department.  While  the  excessive  subdivision  and  conse*- 
quent  weakening  of  districts,  both  in  number  of  pupils  and  in  resour* 
ces  of  support,  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  the  small  number 
of  graded  schools,  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  principal  cause,  and  the 
evil,  which  is  one  of  enormous  proportions,  will  continue  until  the 
cause  is  removed.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  grade  the  school  of  a 
district  where  the  average  attendance  is  not  over  thirty,  including 
pupils  from  the  age  of  six  to  twenty-one,  with  a  corresponding 
range  of  diversity  in  the  branches  of  study  pursued.  And  a  large 
per  centum  of  the  country  schools  are  of  this  kind.  It  makes  one 
feel  weary  and  disheartened,  to  see  this  great  waste  of  money  and 
of  teaching  power,  going  on  from  year  to  year,  when  a  remedy  is 
within  such  easy  reach.  But  while  the  adoption  of  the  township 
system  would  remove  all  organic  obstacles  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  graded  schools,  without  which  no  considerable  progress  can  be 
made,  it  would  not  remove  the  misapprehension,  prejudice  and 
indifference  which  so  largely  obtain  in  respect  to  the  improved 
kinds  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  accomplish  this 
other  forces  are  required,  other  agencies  must  ke  used.  The  Legis- 
lature may  perfect  the  system,  as  a  piece  of  complicated  legal 
mechanism — but  unless  intelligence  animate  it,  and  the  warm 
breath  of  popular  regard  inspire  and*  vitalize  it,  there  will  be  no 
motion,  no  life. 

PRIVATE     SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  in  establishing  a  system  of  free  public  schools  is  to 
make  them  sufficient,  in  number  and  accommodations,  for  all — 
good  enough  for  all — and,  therefore,  attended  by  all.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  model  public  school  has  elements  of  strength  and 
efficiency,  of  permanence  and  independence,  which  private  schools 
can  rarely  command,  and  hence,  as  a  general  fact,  that  good  pub- 
lic schools  are  better  than  good  private  schools.  If  this  is  so,  the 
number  of  private  schools  will  decrease  as  the  public  schools 
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increase  in  number  and  excellence,  until,  in  the  long  run,  the 
public  bcIiooIb  will  push  private  schools  from  the  field,  and  virtu- 
ally occupy  the  ground  alone.  Pri,vate  schools  can  not  long 
maintain  the  unequal  conflict.  This  is  the  tendency,  not  only 
where  the  greater  economy  of  the  public  school  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration, but  also  in  cities  and  communities  where  the  wealthy 
are  free  to  choose  what  schools  they  please,  regardless  of  the 
question  of  expense.  In  such  cases  there  can  be  but  one  motive 
inducing  parents  to  prefer  the  public  schools — they  prefer  them 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  the  best ;  and  in  this  opinion  they 
are  generally  right.  This  voluntary  homage  to  the  principle  con- 
tended for  by  the  advocates  of  public  ehools,  is  illustrated  by  the 
practice  of  niany  of  the  best  and  most  affluent  citizens  in  many  of 
the  leading  cities  end  towns  of  the  country — wherever,  in  fact, 
the  public  schools  are  what  they  should  be.  It  is  superfluous  to 
remark  that  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  private  schools, 
because  there  will  doubtless  always  be  those  who  prefer  them, 
even  where  the  public  schools  are  as  good  or  better.  But  in  esti- 
mating the  average  progress  of  the  free  school  system  of  any 
State,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  relative  increase  or  diminution  of 
private  schools  during  a  series  of  years,  must  be  accepted  as  one 
of  the  very  decisive  tests.  Looking  at  the  free  school  work  in 
Illinois  from  this  stand-point,  there  appears  no  cause  of  discour- 
agement. The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  private  schools 
and  scholars,  as  reported  for  the  last  four  years : 


1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Number  of  private  schools 

742 

640 

646 

684 

• 

Nnmbor  of  DaDils. ••••.. 

21,796 

20,907 

29,828 

S6  018 

v\f  f  o  km 

The  number  of  private  schools  decreases  rapidly,  it  will  be  seen, 
until  1868,  when  there  is  an  increase  of  38  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  increase  is  only  apparent^  not  actual,  and  is  due  to  an 
imperfect  enumeration  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  the  year  1867, 
as  the  superintendent  of  Cook  county  informs  me.  The  number 
of  private  schools  reported  for  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1867,  was 
only  76,  while  the  number  reported  in  1868  was  137.  The  latter 
number  is  very  nearly  correct,  and  the  number  for  the  preceding 
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year  could  not  have  been  much  less.    The  large  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  in  Chicago  is  partly  caused  by  the  inadequate  accom- 
modations afforded  by  the  public  schools.     So  extraordinary  is  the 
growth  of  that  city,  that  although  several  large  new  school  build- 
ings are  added  every  year,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  seata 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population — the  demand 
still  gains  on  the  supply.     In  this  emergency,  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  private  schools  is  inevitable.     Of  the  whole  number  of 
private  schools  in  the  State,  as  reported  for  1868,  one  hundred  and.j 
thirty-seven,  or  over  23  per  cent.,  are  in  the   city  of  ChicagO|  J 
leaving  but  447  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  State.     And  of  the  ; 
whole  number  of  scholars  reported  in  1868  as  attending  private  ; 
schools,  18,901,  or  more  than  50  per  cent.,  are  in  th&  same  city, 
leaving  but  18,011  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Much  care  has  been  taken  to  procure  reliable  statistics  upon  the 
point  now  under  review,  but  I  am  satistied  that  tlie  effort  has  been 
only  partially  successful.     The  returns  are  more  complete  and  re- 
liable  than  those  of  any  former  year,  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all, 
from  collateral  evidence,  and  positive  knowledge  in  some  instances, 
that  the  actual  number  of  private  schools  and  scholars  in  the  State 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  figures  reported.     It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  go  behind  the  official  returns  of  school  officers  in  ^ 
order  to  get  at  the  truth  in  matters  of  a  purely  statistical  nature,  a 
but  I  suppose  the  experience  of  this  department  is  not  singular  in 
this  respect — the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  reports  is  prover- 
bial and  almost  universal,  in  every  department  of  the  government 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  statistics  published  in  this 
report  are  as  reliable  as  those  contained  in  the  reports  of  any  other 
western  State,  and  much  more  so  than  some  of  them  ;  and  these 
comments  are  not  made  to  disparage  any  particular  class  of  our 
school  officers,  or  to  weaken  public  confidence. in  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures  given,  hut  to  call  attention  to  errors  when 
they  are  believed  to  exist,  and  thus  approach  the  truth  as  nearly  as 
possible.     It  is  the  earnest  desire  and  fixed  purpose  of  the  State 
Superintendent  to  give  the  people  of  the  State  the  Jxicta  in  rela- 
tion to  their  system  of  schools,  whether  those  tacts  are  favorable 
or  otherwise.     In  the  case  under  consideration,  while  the  number 
of  private  schools  is  believed  to  be  understated  in  the  figures  fur- 
nished to  this  office,  there  is  abundant  and  conclusive  proof  that, 
in  the  State  at  large,  the  public  schools  are  steadily  weakening  and 
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dedmating  private  schools,  and  that  they  will  ultimately  crowd 
them  almost  wholly  from  the  field.  According  to  th'C  reports  of 
eonnty  superintendents,  this  has  already  occarred  in  eighteen 
eoimties,  which  are  reported  as  having,  in  1868,  no  private  schools 
rtall.  And  comparing  the  whole  number  of  scholars  attending 
public  and  private  schools,  respectively,  in  1868,  including  the 
Ay  of  Chicago,  only  five  per  centum  are  reported  as  belonging  to 
Ifrirate  schools,  or  exclusive  of  Chicago,  only  two  and  one-half 
)>er  centum.  Tried,  therefore,  by  the  test  of  the  relative  number 
nd  condition  of  private  schools,  the  progress  and  popularity  of 
oor  system  of  public  education  must  be  regarded  as  eminently 
litififactory. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  no  other  one  direction  has  the  outward  and  material  progress 
rf  our  common  school  work  been  so  marked,  as  in  the  multiplica- 
tion  and  improvement  of  school  houses.  When  the  free  school 
lystem  was  inaugurated,  thirteen  years  ago,  the  general  condition  of 
the  common  school  houses  of  the  State  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme 
— snrpassed  only  by  that  of  the  schools  themselves.  In  the  school 
Isv,  as  first  adopted,  there  was  a  provision  authorizing  boards  of 
directors  to  build  school-houses  to  cost  not  exceeding  $1 ,000  each, 
md  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  same,  provided  the  people  refused  to  vote 
hr  a  new  building,  when  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
This  provision,  which  was  repealed  two  years  afterwards,  proved 
rfgreat  utility.  It  conferred  upon  directors  a  discretionary  power 
tobnild,  at  the  precise  time  when  such  a  power  was  most  needed; 
ttd  the  exercise  of  this  authority  gave  an  impulse  to  the  erection 
d  Bchool-houses,  which  is  felt  to  this  day.  The  character  of  our 
public  school  buildings  has  been  revolutionized  during  the  past 
ten  years — ^the  change  is  most  striking  and  cheering.  In  some 
ft^unties  nut  a  vestige  remains  of  the  wretched  places  where  teach- 
W8  and  children  endured  and  suffered  a  few  years  ago— every 
Strict,  without  exception,  having  at  least  a  commodious  and 
comfortable,  if  not  an  attractive,  school-house.  In  a  very  large 
litunber  of  counties  the  majority  of  the  school-houses  are  new  and 
gwxi,  with  here  and  there  a  dilapidated  reminder  of  other  days; 
while  m  a  few  counties  good  school  buildings  are  still  the  excep- 
tion; and  in  a  very  few,  but  little  change  is  yet  apparent.    But  in 

fie  State  at  large,  the  frequency  of  large  and  attractive  scheol 
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edifices  has  become  so  noticeable  a  feature  in  onr  rand  'eceneiy, 
as  to  elicit  praise  from  the  passing  traveler.  In  the  cities  and 
larger  villages  and  towns,  tlie  school  buildings  are  often  among 
the  most  elegant  and  imposing  public  structuies.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that,  next  to  an  accomplished  teacher,  a  suitable  school- 
house  is  the  most  essential  condition  of  success — ^that  while  a  good 
teacher  will  teach  weU^  even  in  a  barn,  he  can  not  possibly  teach 
his  best  without  the  auxiliaries  of  an  appropriate  building — the 
significance  and  substantial  encouragement  of  these  facts  will  be 
appreciated. 

In  1867,  seven '  hundred  and  fifty-six  neW  school-houses  were 
erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,139.6^8,  being  an  average  of 
$1,507  1  er  house.  In  1868,  the  number  of  new  school-houses 
built  was  653,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $1,236,890,  making  the 
average  cost  $1,894  per  building.  The  whole  number  of  new 
school  buildings  erected  in  the  State  during  the  two  years  em- 
braced in  this  report,  was  $1,4^9,  the  grand  total  cost  of  which 
was  $2,376,518,  being  an  average  of  $1,686  per  building. 

The  cost  of  these  school-houses  varies,  of  course,  very  widely, 
according  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  needs,  resources 
and  tastes  of  the  respective  communities  which  build  them — ^from 
the  neat  little  structure,  costing  $500,  or  less,  but  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  a  rural  district  having  no  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
scholars,  to  the  imposing  and  beautiful  edifice  in  the  city,  large 
enough  to  seat  1000  pupils,  and  costing  more  than  seventy-five 
times  that  number  of  dollars.  Several  houses  have  been  erected 
during  the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  from  $5i>,000  to  $75,000,  each ; 
and  a  still  greater  number  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $25,000. 
The  number  of  new  buildings  erected  during  the  last  two  years 
average  nearly  fourteen  to  the  county,  and  considerably  more  than 
one  to  every  whole  township  in  the  State.  Of  course  the  new 
buildings  erected  each  year  do  not  increase  the  whole  number  of 
school-houses  in  the  State  to  the  same  extent,  because  many  of 
them  are  substituted  for  the  old  ones  in  use^before.  Still,  the  net 
increase  is  very  large.  The  whole  number  of  school-houses,  in 
1866,  was  9,758  In  1867,  the  whole  number  was  9,910,  a  net  in- 
increase  of  157,  or  a  little  more  than  1^  per  cent.  In  1868,  the 
whole  number  was  10,381,  being  a  net  increase  of  628,  or  nearly 
7  per  cent,  over  1866,  and  471,  or  nearly  5  per  cent  .over  1867. 
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Every  dollar  of  the  $2,376,518  expended  for  new  school  honses 
in  the  last  two  years,  was  raised  by  self-imposed,  local  district 
lazes,  Toted  by  the  people,  of  their  own  accord,  for  that  purpose. 
Afi  already  remarked,  the  law  empowering  boards  of  directors,  as 
pBch,  to  cause  the  building  of  school  houses  costing  not  over  $1,000^ 

iier  certain  circumstances,  was  repealed  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
Ibce  that  time,  and  now,  directors  have  no  power  whatever  to 

lild  any  school  house,  however  small  the  cost,  or  to  levy  any  tax 
jfbr  that  purpose,  without  iirst  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters 
of  the  district,  at  a  pu  lie  meeting  called  for  that  object,  nor  unless 
lAe  proposition  to  build  receives  a  clear  majority  of  all  the  votes 
psL  The  law  is  peremptory  and  unconditional — no  school  house 
^  be  built  in  Illinois,  under  the  general  law,  without  the  formal 
ttmsent  and  vote  of  the  people  of  the  district.  Does  not  the  ex- 
^ditore  of  the  magnificent  sum  of  $2,376,518,  for  new  school 
Wees  alone,  daring  the  last  two  years,  derive  special  and  grand 
Jignificance  from  this  fact  i  Kot  a  dollar  of  the  State's  gratuity, 
or  of  any  public  fund,  was  used  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  free- 
vill  offering  of  the  people — a  noble  testimony  of  their  confidence 
nd  love. 

But  there  is  a  shade  to  the  picture,  and  all  the  darker  because 
d  the  generally  prevailing  light.  There  are  yet  in  the  State, 
places  (sdled  school  houses,  which  it  is  but  the  harshness  of  trtUh 
to  say,  are  a  disgrace  and  shame  to  the  fair  name  of  the  State.  Of 
tome  of  these  there  are  official  descriptions  on  file  in  this  office 
irritten  by  county  superintendents,  who  describe  what  they  have 
persoDally  inspected,  which  are  almost  too  sad  for  belief,  and 
irhich  I  have  no  heart  to  publish.  Suffice  it  that  they  are  pictures 
of  filth,  and  squalor,  and  dampness,  and  low  ceilings,  (some  of 
(hem  under  six  feet)  and  horrible  atmosphere,  and  general  discom- 
fcrt,  dilapidation  and  ruin,  from  which  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
toin  to  the  calendar  to  see  in  what  year  of  the  world  such  things 
^  be.  I  have  adverted  to  these  fearful  enormities  in  a  former 
Import,  and  since  that  day,  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  school-house 
^minations  then  existing,  have  passed  away.    But  while  any 

YenuuD,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  this  department  to  note  the  fact^ 

while  rejoicing  in  the  many  harbingers  of  a  better  day. 
The  foregoing  strictures  do  not  apply  to  districts  whose  pecu- 

Jiiary  condition  renders  the  strictest  economy  necessary,  and  whose 

directors  have  made  the  best  use  they  could  of  the  means  at  their 
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disposal;  but  to  those  where  the  school  houses  are  suffered  to 
remain  unfit  for  use  without  any  honest  pretext  or  reasonaUe 
apology — through  sheer  indifference,  cruel  neglect,  or  lamentaUe 
parsimony.  These  things  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist  in 
Illinois,  and  until  they  do,  it  must  be  proclaimed  again  and  againj 
that  the  evil  in  q^uestion  is  a  most  serious  one — that  the  edncatioDai^ 
sanitary  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people  all  suffer  by  fiuling 
suitably  to  provide,  locate  and  furnish  school  houses  for  thd 
children. 

Many  of  the  new  school  buildings  erected  since  my  last  report,  am 
models  of  convenience,  comfort,  healthfulness,  adaptation  and  sight* 
liness,  having  been  planned  by  competent  architects,  who  hava 
given  special  attention  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  school 
buildings.      Bat  others  are  sad  failures  in  most  of  these  respectSi 
notwithstanding  their  imposing  size  and  appearance,  and  thdi 
great  cost.    The  essentials  of  a  good  school  house,  and  the  points 
to  be  observed  in  its  construction  and  equipment,  though  few  and 
simple,  clear  and  well-defined,  as  much  so  as  the  principles  rega* 
lating  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  church  or  a  banking-hon^e^ 
are  nevertheless  often  lost  sight  of  or  disregarded.    As  the  object 
of  the  reports  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  useful  information 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  material,  as  well  as  to  the  higher 
interests  and  prosperity  of  our  common  schools ;  and  since,  for  this 
purpose,  the  report  is  sent  into  every  school  district  of  the  State — 
at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  may  often  have  been  better  said,  a 
few  of  the  points  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  school  houses,  will  be  again  enumerated.    A  school  build- 
ing, as  well  as  any  other,  should  be  adapted  to  the  special  purpose 
in  view ;  it  should  be  constructed  with  direct  reference  to  utility, 
and  to  do  this,  the  necessities  of  the  school  must  be  consulted. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  school  houses  as  in  school  teachers, 
and  that  is  about  as  strong  as  the  case  can  be  put.    A  school  may 
be  kept  in  almost  any  place,  but  it  cannot  be  properly  taught, 
except  in  a  building  where  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  both 
teachers  and  scholars  has  been  made  a  special  care.     The  foljow- 
ing  remarks  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  such  boards  of 
directors,  or  other  parties,  as  contemplate  building  new  school 
houses — not  so  much  for  what  they  express,  as  for  what  they  imply 
and  suggest. 
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The  first  question  is :   Where  shall  the  house  be  located  ?    The 
Weation  should  be  as  central  and  accessible  as  possible,  to  prevent 
loss  of  time  in  going  and  returning,  and  detention  from  bad  roads 
IDd  bridges,  swollen  streams,  etc. ;  but  mere  centrality   should 
er  be  insisted  upon  at  the  expense  of  more  important  conside- 
ODS.    The  site  should  by  all  means  be  salubrious  and  pleasant, 
prevent  loss  of  energy  in  study  on  account  of  impaired  vigor, 
absence  on  account  ot  sickness — and  that  the  attractiveness  of 
fte  place  and  its  surroundings,  may  invite  to  regalarity  of  attend- 
■ice.    It  should  be  sutiiciently  remote  from  the  street  or  road,  to 
ttcare  freedom  from  noise  and  duSt,  by  which  the  attention  is  dis~ 
tected,  and  time  lost  in  cleansing  soiled  hands,  faces  and  apparel. 
Ample  play  grounds  should  be  attached,  because  otherwise  the  at- 
feBCtions  of  sport  would  detain  the  children  till  the  last  moment, 
It  places  remote  from  the  bnilding,  and  be  a  constant  temptation 
to  tardiness — ^because,  arriving  in  hot  haste,  perspiring  and  excited, 
iBQch  time  would  be  lost  before  they  would  be  cool  and  calm  enough 
fcr  study — and  because,  without  such  grounds,  there  would  be 
itrong  temptation  to  seek  the  street,  or  thoroughfare,  at  the  peril 
rf  life  or  limb,  or  to  annoy  travelers,  or  those  passing,  and  to  tres- 
fBS8  upon  the  premises  of  neighbors,  who,  in  turn,  would  make 
complaint  and  seek  redress,  thus  involving  loss  of  time  and  irrita- 
tion, to  both  teachers  and  scholars.    Be  careful  to  make  no  mistake 
in  these  respects,  for  an  error  of  location  is  almost  without  remedy, 
and  will  surely  affect  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  school,  no 
matter  how  able  and  faithful  your  teacher  may  be.    Of  this  we 
bave  many  sad  proofs. 

Having  decided  upon  a  site,  you  are  next  to  consider  the  size  of 
tiie  proposed  building.  This  is  easily  determined.  It  should  be 
large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  at- 
tend the  school,  allowing  for  aisles  and  passages,  and  not  less  than 
twelve  square  feet  for  every  two  scholars.  If  the  accommodations 
are  not  thus  ample  and  comfortable,  there  will  be  constant  confu- 
^on,  and  the  tranquil  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  and  quiet 
movement  of  the  current  of  school  life,  will  be  impossible.  Many 
of  oar  school  houses  are  so  small  that  the  scholars  are  obliged  to 
stand  and  sit  ^' by  turns,''  causing  weariness,  noise,  irritability,  and 
BO,  utterly  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  school.  In  determining 
the  question  of  size,  the  probable  future  wants  of  the  district 
Bhoald  also  be  considered,  as  well  as  its  immediate  wants.    It  will 
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cost  you  far  less  to  make  the  bnilding  a  little  larger  at  the  outset, 
even  if  some  of  the  seato  or  rooms  are  temporarily  vacant,  than  to 
enlarge  the  house,  or  build  another,  when  the  necessity  arrives. 

The  house  being  located  and  built,  the  point  next  demanding^ 
your  attention  is  the  very  important  one  of  the  kind  of  desks  and 
and  seats  tliat  should  be  provided.    The  essential  conditions  here 
are,  that  each  pupil  be  left  free  to  pursue  his  studies  without  inter- 
ruption or  hindrance — that  all  temptation  to  idleness  and  sport  be 
removed — that  the  position  of  the  body  be  easy  and  natural,  and 
that  the  utmost  economy  of  time  be  secured  by  snch  an  arrange- 
ment as  will  admit  of  prompt  ingress  and  egress.    It  is  self-evident 
that  these  necessary  conditions  peremptorily  exclude  long  seats  or 
benches  for  several  scholars,  and  desks  of  equal  length ;  and  that 
they  absolutely  demand  a  plan  and  construction  conformable  to 
sound  anatomic  and  hygienic  principles.  Desks  for  more  than  two 
should  never  be  allowed,  and,  except  in  advanced  schools,  where 
habits  of  self-control  and  self-reliance  have  been  established,  no- 
thing can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  use  of  single  desks.    The  additional  cost  is  not  much,  while 
the  gain  in  time,  and  in  all  the  essentials  of  efficient  study  and 
teaching,  is  beyond  computation.    The  oblique,  or  diamond-shaped 
arrangement  of  desks  is  the  best,  in  primary  schools,  whether  they 
be  single  or  double.    By  this  arrangement  no  two  papils  can  be 
immediately  contiguous  and  opposite  to  each  other,  aftbrding  very 
much  less  opportunity  for  communication. 

The  question  of  light  must  next  be  considered.  See  that  there 
is  not  too  much,  or  too  little,  and  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  and 
equalized.  Kever  compel  a  child  to  study  with  the  glare  of  the 
sun  in  his  face  or  on  his  book ;  or  in  the  dimness  of  perpetual  twi- 
light ;  or  under  the  painful  distortion  of  vision  caused  by  cross- 
lights.  Neglect  of  the  common  principles  of  optics  in  providing 
and  arranging  the  light  in  school  houses,  is  a  common  evil,  and 
one  that  often  causes  not  only  temporary  discomfort,  but  serious 
and  even  permanent  injury  of  sight.  The  pupils  should,  if  possi- 
ble, face  a  dead  wall — cross-lights  are  painful  and  dangerous.  The 
windows  should  be  long,  not  reaching  nearer  to  the  floor  than  three 
or  four  feet,  and  should  be  provided  with  blinds,  both  for  their  own 
protection,  and  for  the  regulation  of  light.  Since  the  scholars  can 
not  change  their  position  with  the  sun,  nor  with  the  transitions 
from  bright  to  dark  days,  the  supply  of  light  should  be  adequate^ 
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flteadj  and  nniform,  all  day,  and  every  day.  When  practicable, 
the  building  should  front  south,  with  a  dead  wall  to  the  north,  and 
windows  on  the  east  and  west.  The  light  will  then  fall  upon  the 
pupil's  right  hand  in  the  forenoon,  and  gradually  pass  around,  till 
rin  the  afternoon  it  rests  upon  his  left  hand,  while  during  the  whole 
[day  the  ey 68  will  be  relieved,  when  lifted,  by  resting  upon  the 
[dead  wall  in  the  north. 

f    How  shall  the  school-house  be  warmed  ?    This  important  matter 
.will  next  require  careful  attention.    The  aim  here  should  be  to 
tuike  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  room  comfortable,  to  its  remo- 
ftost  corners,  and  to  keep  it  so,  from  the  first  hour  of  school  to  the 
hst.    Remember,  that  at  home  and  elsewhere,  children  can  ap- 
I  I»roach  to  or  retire  from  the  fire,  at  pleasure,  and  thus  regulate  the 
d^ee  of  warmth  for  themselves ;  while  in  school  they  cannot  do 
this — the  teacher  must  do  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  done,  for  them. 
But  this  is  out  of  the  question,  unless  the  means  of  regulation 
kave  been  provided.    The  proper  work  of  the  school  cannot  go 
on  successfully,  if  teachers  and  scholars  are  annoyed  by  either  too 
much  or  too  little  heat.     Neither  shivering  nor  scorching  is  a  con- 
dition of  body  compatible  with  successful  mental  exertion,  or  with 
a  proper  equanimity  of  temper ;  and  yet  in  many  of  our  school- 
houses,  well  arranged  in  other  respects,  the  children,  in  the  winter 
terms,  vibrate  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  from  morn- 
ing tUl  night,  disqualified  nearly  all  the  time  for  calm  and  efiective 
Btudy.    Then,  too,  there  is  great  confusion  and  loss  of  time,  caused 
by  changing  seats,  moving  to  and  from  the  fire,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  discomfort.     Such  school-houses  might 
almost  as  well  be  closed  for  the  cold  term,  so  far  as  profitable 
teaching  and  learning  is  concerned ;  and  when'  the  efifect  upon 
the  health,  of  young  children  especially,  is  considered,  the  matter 
IB  sometimes  of  so  grave  a  character  as  properly  to  invite  the 
interposition  of  boards  of  health,  or  other  competent  civil  authori- 
ties.   Taking  all  these  interests  into  the  account,  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding suitable  warming  apparatus  is  most  imperative — it  cannot 
coBt  too  much.    And  the  best  is  usually,  in  the  long  run,  the 
dieapest.    Oood  furnaces,  with  registers,  should  be  used  if  possi- 
ble.   Of  these  there  are  now  several  new  and  superior  kinds, 
which  are  not  only  immeasurably  better  than  ordinary  stoves,  but 
mnch  more  economical.    If  stoves  must  be  used,  spare  no  expense 
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to  have  them  bo  constmcted  and  placed,  as  to  Becure  a  steady  and 
uniform  warmth  throughout  the  room. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  see  that  your  school-house  is  well  lighted 
and  warmed — it  must  also  be  well  ventilated.  The  public  seem 
slow  to  perceive  or  to  allow  the  baleful  effects  of  impure  air  upon 
the  health  of  children,  and,  hence,  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  It  would  be  different  if  the  actual  truth,  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil,  were  known.  No  hygienic  or  scientific  fact  has 
been  more  surely  demonstrated  than  that  the  continued  breathing 
of  impure  air  is  a  prolific  cause  of  dangerous  pulmonary  and  other 
diseases,  especially  in  young  children.  All  know  the  depressing, 
enervating  effects  of  close,  stifling  air.  The  physical  and  mental 
powers  speedily  grow  languid,  and  droop  under  its  influence.  No 
one  can  be  mistaken  in  the  symptoms — the  face  flushes,  the  head 
burns,  the  blood  becomes  feverish,  the  eyes  assume  an  unnatural 
brightness,  and  in  extreme  cases,  vertigo,  nausea  and  faintness 
ensue.  Proper  mental  application  is  impossible  under  such  phys- 
ical conditions,  and  to  require  it  would  be  cruelty.  Uneasiness, 
restlessness,  irritability,  loss  of  the  power  of  attention,  accompany 
the  progress  of  atmospheric  contamination  in  the  school-room,  as 
surely  as  the  obscuration  and  final  stupefaction  of  the  intellect 
attend  and  follow  the  successive  stages  of  inebriation.  Mental 
activity  and  energy  are  as  impossible  when  the  lungs  and  blood 
are  poisoned  with  foul  air,  as  when  the  stomach  and  brain  are  on 
fire  with  alcohol.  Great  progress  has  been  made  toward  a  better 
knowledge  and  practice  in  regard  to  school-house  ventilation,  but 
the  evil  still  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  in  our  State,  affording 
every  year  a  terribly  abundant  harvest  for  the  reaper  of  death. 
"When  disease  invades  our  herds,  state  legislatures  and  national 
conventions  make  haste  to  investigate  the  cause  and  remedy  the 
Bcourge,  and  they  do  well — gigantic  pecuniary  interests  are  in- 
volved. And  yet,  consumption  no  more  surely  visits  ill-ventilated 
and  over-crowded  stock-yards  and  cattle  trains,  than  it  does  our 
school-houses  when  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  Keen-eyed 
self-interest  watches  the  progress  and  ravages  of  the  cattle  plague, 
counts  the  beasts  it  destroys,  and  with  loud  voice  tells  the  public 
of  its  loss.  But  who  notes  the  insidious  forms  of  disease  which 
makes  victims  of  our  children  in  the  very  places  where  physical 
education,  as  well  as  intellectual,  should  be  realized?  or  who 
counts  the  little  graves,  or  tells  the  people  of  their  danger? 
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JCanj  a  parent  lays  his  little  darling  in  the  dnst,  and,  in  desolatioii 
of  80q1,  moses  upon  the  wajB  of  Providence,  when  the  stifling 
torroiB  of  the  place  which  for  weary  months  or  years  had  been 
mtly  sapping  the  pillars  of  the  little  one's  life,  shonld  have 
ited  more  earthly  themes  of  meditation  to  the  sorrowing 
ler.  There  is  no  excuse  for  unventilated  or  badly  ventilated 
lool-honses.  Other  school  accommodations  and  comforts  are 
^re  or  less  expensive;  this  one  is  not.  Every  school-house, 
;e  or  small,  humble  or  elegant,  costly  or  cheap,  may  have  a 
lentiful  snpply  of  pure  fresh  air,  almost  without  money  and 
lOut  price.  If  provided  for  in  the  original  plan  of  the  bnild- 
;,  good  ventilation  may  be  had  with  very  little  if  any  additional 
lost;  and  even  inmost  existing  buildings,  the  consequences  of 
leglect  npK)n  this  vital  point  may  be  remedied,  partially  at  least, 
vith  but  a  small  outlay.  But  be  the  cost  what  it  may,  pure  air  is 
a  necessity  of  health,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  no  board  of 
lehool  directors  in  the  State  should  be  allowed  to  neglect  it  with 
impunity. 

Brief  reference  has  now  been  made  to  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  a  good  school  house — it  must  be  well  located,  of  ample 
liie,  desks  of  proper  form  and  construction,  well  lighted,  well 
vanned,  and  well  ventilated.  To  these  essentials,  should  be 
added  aisles  of  ample  width,  between  the  rows  of  desks,  and 
around  the  room  between  the  outer  rows  of  desks  and  the  walls. 
If  these  spaces  are  too  narrow,  the  pupils  will  be  crowded  and 
jostled  in  passing  in  and  out ;  the  temptations  to  communication 
between  the  occupants  of  opposite  seats  will  be  multiplied ;  the 
difficulties  of  preserving  order  will  be  enhanced ;  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  space  for  the  class  when  at  the  blackboards;  the  scholars 
vill  be  cramped,  crowded,  irritated ;  the  teacher  cannot  move 
freely  to  all  parts  of  the  room,  as  duty  requires;  his  time  will  be 
frittered  away  and  his  equanimity  sorely  tried  by  frequent  petty 
collisions ;  in  fine,  all  the  operations  of  the  school  will  be  hindered, 
and  general  discomfort  prevail,  merely  for  lack  of  a  few  more 
inches  of  space  in  the  halls  and  passages. 

Again,  no  school  room  can  properly  be  said  to  be  furnished, 
without  blackboards — they  are  a  necessity — a  good  teacher  would 
rather  dispense  with  all  text  books,  than  with  his  blackboards.  A 
zone  of  blackboards,  of  width  and  height  from  the  floor  to  corres- 
pond with  the  grade  of  scholars  using  it,  should  extend  continu- 
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ouslj  aronnd  the  room.  An  ample  supply  of  blackboard  sarfiuse 
daplicates  and  reduplicates  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  giyea 
to  the  effective  instraction  of  each  class  ;  it  affords  the  meane  of 
visible  illustration  and  analysis,  now  demanded  by  the  best  meth* 
ods  of  teaching  the  elements  of  nearly  every  science,  and  indis* 
pensable  in  elementary  instruction,  object  lessons,  etc.;  it  affords 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  promotes 
health  by  allowing  frequent  changes  of  posture,  from  sitting  t» 
standing.  Ko  school  room,  it  is  repeated,  is  prepared  for  its  wodc 
without  an  ample  supply  of  it. 

Of  the  many  minor  points  that  should  receive  attention  from 
those  having  the  oversight  of  new  school  houses,  the  proper  limitl 
of  this  report  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detail.     I  will  barely 
enumerate  a  few  of  them.    The  teacher's  platform  should  be  at 
the  front,  or  entrance-side  of  the  building,  for  convenience  in 
speaking  with  pupils  as  they  enter  or  retire,  conferring  with  visit- 
ors, securing  order  in  entries,  halls,  etc.    There  should  be  a  oon- 
yenient  wood  or  coal  house ;  a  clothes-room  and  wash-room,  with 
the  necessary  accompaniments  to  secure  neatness  and  deanliness 
of  person ;  a  basement  or  other  suitable  place  for  use,  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather,  during  intermission  and  recesses ;  a  good  dock 
to  regulate  the  time  and  secure  habits  of  punctuality.    There  sre, 
finally,  other  necessary  appurtenances,  in  devising  and  fumishlDg 
which,  whatever  is  not  comformable  to  the  strictest  requirements 
of  modesty,  propriety  and  delicacy,  should  be  inexorably  forbid- 
den.   It  is  most  lamentable  to  think  of  the  many  shameful  depar- 
tures from  these  conditions  in  the  private  arrangements  of  district 
school-houses.    As  already  stated,  the  proportion  of  new  school- 
houses  which  in  the  characteristics  that  have  now  been  specified 
or  hinted  at,  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing — ^and  never  so  rapidly  as  during  the  past  two  yearB. 
It  is  to  contribute  towards  the  early  extirpation  of  all  remaining 
school-house  abominations,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  better 
adaptation  and  purer  taste  in  school  architecture,  that  a  few  of  the 
common  essentials  have  thus  been  again  brought  to  notice,  and 
their  importance  urged. 

Before  dismissing  this  topic  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  point 
in  school-house  building,  which  is  being  earnestly  considered  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  ^and  especially  in  the  older  StateSi 
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It  iSf  what  are  the  proper  limits  of  capacity !  what  number  of 
(mpile  is  it  best  to  provide  for  in  a  single  building?    The  sabject 
eumot  here  be  discussed,  but  it  is  one  of  much  importance,  and 
t  suggestion  or  two  may  be  of  use.    So  many  local  circnmstanees 
«nd  conditions  are  involved,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down 
fttt  would  be  applicable  to  all  places.    But  I  think  experience 
las  taught  us  that  the  present  strong  tendency  in  favor  of  very 
large  buildings,  is  one  that  should  not  be  encouraged.  All  know  that 
this  is  the  tendency,  both  in  dty  and  country.    There  are  many 
achool  buildings  in  the  great  cities  ot  the  Union,  which  have  seats 
&T  from  1500  to  2500  pupils  each ;  and  some  in  this  State  are  de- 
■gned  to  accommodate  a  number  not  much  less.    !N'ow,  if  princi- 
pals could  always  be  found  capable  of  managing  schools  of  such 
lize,  a  chief  objection  to  them  would  be  removed,  though  by  no 
means  the  only  one.    But  how  very  few  teachers  have  the  rare 
personal  presence  and  power  required  to  hold  firmly  and  steadily 
die  reins  of  government  and  control  over  so  large  a  number  of 
children,  but  very  few  of  whom  can  be  under  their  immediate 
notice  and  supervision.     There  is  an  immense  difference  in  the 
amount  and  degree  of  that  peculiar,  pervasive  personal  influence, 
or  force,  called  presencey  possessed  by  different  teachers.    This 
power  is  unique  and  original — ^it  is  something  wholly  separate  anil 
apart  from  mere  learning  and  culture,  of  any  kind — iiasoU/ur  n&n 
jE^— it  cannot  be  communicated  from  one  to  another,  any  more 
&an  idiosyncrasies  of  personal  appearance  can  be  so  imparted — ^it 
belongs  to  the  individual,  and  is  a  part  of  his  inalienable  inherit- 
ance of  personal  qualities — it  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  exactly  descri- 
bed or  defined.    We  have  all  been  conscious  of  it,  and  impressed 
bj it.    In  its  fulbiess,  it  is  a  high  and  rare  quality,  pre-eminently 
fitting  its  possessor  for  the  calm  and  easy  control  of  large  bodies 
and  masses  of  persons.    It  pervades,  fills  and  vitalizes  the  largest 
Bchool-room,  and,  more  or  less,  the  largest  school  building,  like 
the  atmosphere  or  the  light.    When  such  a  man,  or  woman,  is 
principa],  every  room,  every  pupil,  feels  his  presence.    The  subtle 
element  gives  him  a  sort  of  invisible  ubiquity,  and  instantly  re-enfor- 
oes  all  his  words  and  actions.   But  how  very  rarely  is  this  element 
of  personal  character  possessed  in  such  large  measure ;  and  yet  it 
mnstbe,  by  him  who  would  hold  oii  its  course,  steadily  and  tran- 
%^y,  a  school  of  2000  pupils.    Are  there  not  more  schools  of 
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thai  flke,  ihan  teachers  of  that  power !  I  think  there  are.  Some 
teachers  have  almost  none  of  it ;  they  are  like  dark  lanterns, 
giving  forth  no  light  beyond  themselves.  Others  have  a  presence 
that  may  fill  a  single  room,  steadily  and  well — bnt  how  many  are 
able  to  overshadow  and  pervade  a  vast  boilding,  filled  in  every 
part  with  children,  by  the  mysterious,  spiritual  spell  of  their  ubi- 
quitous personality?  very  few — very  few  indeed.  Should  not^snch 
immense  school  buildings  be  as  few  ?  Looking  at  the  subject, 
then,  from  this  stand-point,  are  not  the  chances  of  failure  to  ob- 
tain a  principal  who  can  manage  such  an  inmiense  school,  very 
great  t  and  should  not  this  fact  always  have  recognition  i  Is  not 
this  view  sustained  by  facts,  to  which  there  is  no  other  solution  I 
Qow  else  shall  we  account  for  the  signal  failure  of  teachers  who 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  more  limited  spheres,  upon 
being  transferred  to  the  head  of  one  of  these  vast  schools  t  They 
carried  with  them  the  same  scholarship,  the  same  industry,  faith- 
fulness and  vigilance  that  had  availed  before — and^they  bore  with 
them,  too,  the  same  power  of  personal  presence — but  they  failed. 
Why  {  It  was  not  from  lack  of  any  ordinary  qualifications ;  of 
these,  the  new  field  of  effort  required  no  more  than  the  old.  Is 
it  a  delusion  to  say  that  they  failed  because  while  their  possession 
of  the  subtle  force  in  question  was  sufiicient  for  a  school  of  one 
or  two  hundred  pupils,  it  was  not  snflScient  for  one  of  2000  ?  I 
think  not  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  objections,  moral, 
sanitary,  educational  and  economical,  to  inordinately  large  school 
buildings  and  schools.  The  subject  cannot  be  pursued  here.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  some  eminent  men  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  is,  that  as  a  general  rule,  500  or  600  pupils  are  enough 
for  one  building — better  in  almost  every  way  and  sense,  than  a 
much  larger  number;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  disposed  to 
concur. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

VUim  HATDia  SIX  M0HTH8'  SCHOOL — BEC0BD8  AKD  FINAlfCIAL  COHDITIOH. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  reported  for  the  year 
1867,  was  10,620,  and  for  the  year  1868, 10,590.  As  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  school  for  six  months  each  year  is,  by  law,  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  right  of  any  district  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  funds,  one  of  the  decisive  tests  as  to  the 
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hgree  that  the  scliool  system  is  accomplishiDg  its  work,  is  afforded 
1)7  the  number  of  districts  which  are  reported  as  having  fulfilled 
^condition  of  the  law.  In  1867,  9,624:  districts  are  reported  as 
baving  each  snstained  a  six  months'  school,  being  over  ninety  per 
tent  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  reported  for  that  year.  In 
l£68,  the  namber  of  districts  reported  as  having  complied  with  the 
law  in  respect  to  duration  of  schools,  was  10,117,  or  more  than 
linety-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  reported  for 
bat  year.  The  number  of  districts  reported  as  having  no  schools 
h  1867,  was  421,  being  a  little  under  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
pDmber  of  districts  in  that  year;  and  the  number  reported  as  hav- 
b|[  no  school  in  1868,  was  390,  or  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of 
die  whole  number  for  that  year.  Hence,  in  1867,  there  were  576 
districts,  a  little  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  which 
mstained  schools,  though  for  a  less  period  than  six  months ;  and 
in  1S68,  the  number  of  such  districts  was  only  eighty-three,  or  less 
tiban  one  per  cent.  This  exhibit  of  the  general  compliance  with 
the  six  month's  rule  of  the  law,  is  exceedingly  favorable — more  so 
fhan  any  previous  report  has  shown.  If  we  could  hope  that  the 
iehaols  themselves  J  which  have  thus  been  sustained  for  six  months 
or  more  by  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  districts  in  the  State  in 
1868,  were  what  they  should  be — vigorous,  well  managed,  well 
instructed — it  would  be  cause  of  congratulation  indeed. 

The  law  provides  that  the  records  of  every  board  of  district  di- 
rectors shall  be  kept  in  a  punctual,  orderly  and  reliable  manner,  in 
a  well  bound  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  to  be  submitted, 
semi-annually,  to  the  township  treasurer,  for  his  inspection  and 
approval.  This  department  has  taken  great  pains  to  have  this  re- 
quirement complied  with  by  directors,  and  to  this  end  the  State 
Superintendent,  at  an  early  period,  gave  all  necessary  directions 
88  to  the  manner  in  which  the  records  should  be  kept  and  audited ; 
and  township  treasurers  have  been  repeatedly  enjoined  to  discharge 
their  duties  in  the  premises  faithfully.  The  result  has  never  been 
Batisfactory.  Of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  1867,  only 
i,371,  or  about  forty-one  per  cent,  are  reported  as  having  kept 
their  records  in  the  manner  required ;  and  in  1868,  the  number  so 
reported  was  but  4,564,  or  forty-five  per  cent.  In  its  relations  to 
the  accuracy  of  statistical  retuiiis,  and  to  the  general  business  in- 
terests of  the  districts,  this  remissness  is  deplorable.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  township  system  is  believed  to  be  the  only  effectual 
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remedy  for  this  evil,  and  many  others  of  like  nature.  The  State 
Superintendent  has  exhausted  his  powers  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
uniform  and  reliable  system  of  district  records — the  trouble  is  in- 
herent in  the  district  system  itself. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  local  districts,  as  a  whole,  is  favor- 
able. In  1867  the  number  reported  as  being  in  debt,  was  4,387, 
while  for  the  same  year,  4,266  were  reported  as  having  balances 
in  their  treasuries ;  in  1868,  3,948  districts  were  reported  as  in 
debt,  against  5,400,  which  had  balances  to  their  credit  A  large 
portion  of  the  indebtedness  is  for  new  school-houses,  grounds  and 
furniture,  etc.  The  amendment  of  1865,  which  provides  that  un- 
paid balances  due  teachers  should  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum,  till  paid,  is  working  exceedingly  well,  and  has 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  districts  reported  as  in  arrears  with 
their  teachers. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  common  or  public  schools  reported  in 
1867,  was  10,159,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  school  to  117  of  the 
whole  number  of  white  persons  in  the  State  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  or  one  school  to  every  seventy-six  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 
The  whole  number  of  free  schools  in  1868,  was.  10,705,  being  one 
school  to  11 8  of  the  whole  numb^  of  white  children  under  twenty- 
one,  or  one  school  to  seventy-seven  of  the  whole  number  between 
six  and  twenty-one. 

At  no  other  point  in  the  manipulation  of  school  statistics  are 
mistakes  so  likely  to  occur  as  in  the  calculation  of  (voeragea ;  and 
yet  upon  these  must  we  chiefly  rely  for  our  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  and  progress  of  the  school  system  of  a  State.  While 
it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  where  but  one  simple 
process  is  required,  that  of  enumeration  or  addition  for  instance, 
as  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  districts,  number  of  schools,  num- 
ber of  teachers,  etc.;  the  moment  that  the  process  becomes  in  the 
least  complicated,  by  the  combination  of  two  or  three  operations, 
as  in  finding  the  average  attendance,  average  wages,  average  du- 
ration of  schools,  etc.,  the  liability  to  error  on  the  part  of  report- 
ing officers  is  immensely  increased.  Especially  is  this  so  in  a  sys- 
tem like  ours,  where  the  correctness  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
State  report,  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  more  than  twelve 
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thousand  different  local  reports.  In  order  to  lesson  the  chances, 
of  mistakes  as  mnch  as  possible,  it  was  determined  to  require  the 
district,  township  and  county  officers  to  calculate  no  averages  at 
all,  in  their  reports  for  1867  and  1868,  but  simply  to  send  up  the 
original  data  to  the  State  Superintendent,  leaving  the  calculation 
of  all  averages  to  be  made  by  him  in  his  office.  Accordingly,, 
county  superintendents,  township  treasurers  and  directors,  instead 
of  reporting  the  average  number  of  months  that  schools  had  been 
maintained  in  their  respective  counties,  townships  and  districts^ 
simply  returned  the  whole  number  of  days  that  schools  had  been 
taught,  and  the  averages  have  been  calculated  in  the  office  of  the 
State  department  I  am  not  as  confident  as  I  should  like  to  be  aa 
to  the  reliability  of  the  primary  returns,  even  under  the  new  and 
simple  rule  that  has  been  in  force  for  the  past  two  years,  but,  as- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  original  data  furnished,  I  can  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  the  calculations  based  thereon.  It  should 
be  here  said  that  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  intelligeuce  and 
fidelity  of  a  large  majority  of  our  reporting  school  officers,  but^ 
unfortunately,  the  admixture  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
very  erroneous  statistics,  vitiates  the  whole,  more  or  less.  Truth 
requires  these  statements  to  be  made.  I  can  only  add  that  every 
possible  care  has  been  taken  to  procure  complete  and  truthful  fig- 
ures. What  has  been  said  applies  to  all  the  averages  contained  in 
this  report — they  have  all  been  calculated  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  upon  original  data  furnished  as  above  described. 
The  grand  total  number  of  days'  school  in  the  State  in  1867,  waa 
reported  to  be  1,727,745,  from  which  the  average  duration  of 
schools  for  that  year,  is  found  to  have  been  seven  and  two-tentha 
months.  In  1868,  the  grand  total  number  of  days  taught,  was 
reported  to  be  1,783,856,  showing  an  average  of  seven  and  three- 
tenths  months  for  the  whole  State. 

AMOUNT  OF  TEACHING. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  stated  under  the  last  head,  school 
officers  were  instructed  to  report  the  actual  number  of  days^ 
teaching  done  by  each  teacher,  giving  separately  the  number  of 
days  taught  by  male  and  female  teachers.  It  accordingly  appears 
that  in  1867  the  total  number  of  days  taught  by  male  teachera 
was  803,850 ;  and  the  total  number  of  days  taught  by  female 
teachers  was  1,072,166,  making  1,875,516  days  of  teaching  done 
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by  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  year  1867.  In  the  year 
1868,  the  work  performed  by  male  teachers  amounted  to  805,520 
days ;  and  the  work  performed  by  female  teachers  in  that  year, 
amounted  to  1,108,293  days,  making  a  gjrand  aggregate  of  1,913,- 
813  days  of  labor  performed  in  the  public  school  rooms  of  the 
State,  in  the  year  1868. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  grand  total  number  of  days  taught,  in 
each  year,  is  greater  than  the  grand  total  number  of  days  that  the 
schools  were  open.  It  is  necessarily  so.  The  two  points  of  in- 
quiry are  wholly  different.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to  ascertain 
the  aggregate  number  of  days  that  the  schools  of  the  State  have 
been  open — the  object  of  the  other  is  to  ascertain  how  many  days' 
work,  in  the  aggregate,  have  been  done  in  the  schools.  If  but 
one  teacher  had  been  employed  at  the  same  time,  in  each  and 
every  school  of  the  State,  the  two  aggregates  would  be  identical, 
but  in  no  other  possible  case ;  and  as  such  a  contingency  as  that 
could  not  happen,  it  is  impossible  that  the  grand  total  days'  teach- 
ing should  not  exceed  the  grand  total  days  of  school. 

It  may  serve  to  assist  one  in  the  apprehension  of  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  our  common  school  work  to  reflect  that  the  amount 
of  service  rendered  in  the  school  rooms  of  the  State  by  male 
teachers  in  1867,  was  the  same  as  if  one  teacher  had  taught  2200 
full  calendar  years  of  365  days  each — ^that  the  service  rendered  by 
female  teachers  in  the  same  year  was  equal  to  29157  full  calendar 
years — and  that  the  total  amount  of  service  rendered  by  all  the 
teachers  in  1867  was  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  for  5138 
years.  In  the  same  manner,  the  work  performed  by  male  teachers 
in  1868,  was  equal  to  the  work  of  one  teacher  for  2206  years — 
the  work  done  by  female  teachers  in  that  year,  was  equal  to  the 
work  of  one  teacher  for  3036  years — and  the  aggregate  of  service 
rendered  by  all  the  teachers  in  1868,  was  equal  to  the  service  of 
one  teacher  for  5243  years,  counting  every  day  in  the  year.  And  if 
the  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  thus 
reduciog  it  to  the  actual  working  school  basis,  the  service  rendered 
in  1868  ^ould  be  equal  to  the  continuous  teaching  of  one  teacher  for 
the  vast  period  of  7332  years.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  have 
taught  as  many  days  as  were  taught  by  the  public  school  teachers  of 
Illinois  in  1868,  a  single  teacher  would  have  been  obliged  to  open 
his  school  1460  years  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  (according 
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io  the  received  bible  chronology),  and  to  have  taught  continaonslj 
io  the  present  time. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  children  reported  as  attending  the  public  schools 

in  1867  was,  males  352,609;   females  331,464;   total    684,073. 

^le  Qumber  reported  as  attending  in  1868  was,  males  367,450 ; 

imales  339,330  ;  total  706,780.    For  conveDience  of  comparison, 

t place  below,  in  tabular  form,  the  number  of  scholars  reported 

each  of  the  last  four  years : 


L 

Ifmnhcr  of  male  scholars  . . 
lumber  of  female  scholars 

Whole  number  of  scholars 


1865. 


1866 


807,351  820,977 
272,953  293,682 


580,804 


614,659 


1867. 


852,609 
881,464 


684,07 


1868. 


867,450 
889,880 


706,780 


Comparing  the  above  figures,  we  find  that  the  number  of  male 
icholars  reported  as  attending  in  1868,  exceeds  the  number  in 

1867.  by  14,841,  being  an  increase  of  over  four  per  centum  in  the 
iMt  school  year.      The  number  of  female  scholars  attending  in 

1868,  exceeds  that  of  1867,  by  7,866,  being  an  increase  of  three 
:tnd  one-third  per  centum,  in  the  last  year.  The  tota^  number 
atteodinij  in  1868,  exceeds  that  of  1867,  by  22,707,  being  a  net 
increase  in  pupils  of  a  little  more  three  and  one-third  per  centum 
4«ringthe  last  vear.  But  comparing  the  attendance  of  1868  with 
that  of  1866,  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  report,  nnd  we  see 
that  the  increase  of  male  pupih  during  the  last  two  years  was 
46,473,  or  fourteen  and  one-half  per  centum  ;  and' the  increase  of 
female  pnpils  in  the  same  period  was  46,6:^8,  or  fifteen  and  one- 
naif  per  centum  ;  and  the  total  increase  in  two  years  was  92,121 
pni'ils,  or  about  fifteen  per  centum. 

Tlie  nnmber  of  school-going  children  in  1867  was  781,944. 
Comparino;  this  with  the  number  reported  as  attending  school 
that  year,  684,073,  shows  a  difference  between  the  number  eligi- 
^K  and  the  number  attending,  of  97,871,  or  fourteen  and  one- 
third  per  centum.  Again,  the  nnmber  between  six  and  twenty- 
^lie  years,  in  1868,  was  826,820,  and  the  number  attending,  that 
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year,  was  708,780,  making  a  diflference  of  120,040,  or  nearly 
Boventeen  per  centum,  between  the  number  entitled  to  Bcbool 
privileges,  and  the  number  availing  themselves  of  them.  This  is 
truly  an  alarming  per  centage  of  absenteeism.  But  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  would  seem  from  the  above  analy- 
sis. Alarge  deduction  should  unquestionably  be  made.  This 
is  evident  from  the  following  considerations:  The  area  of 
legal  eligibility  to  the  public  schools  is  very  large,  covering  the 
whole  period  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
known  to  all  jwho  are  acquainted  with  common-school  statistics, 
that  the  period  of  actual  and  general  attendance  does  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  the  great  majority  of 
our  rural  districts,  when  the  children,  of  both  sexes,  reach  about 
that  age,  they  are  withdrawn  from  school,  to  assist  their  parents, 
or  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  Hence,  while  the  law,  nominally, 
provides  for  fifteen  years  of  free  education  for  every  child,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  years  does  not  really  much  exceed  ten.  In  other 
words,  if  the  limits  of  age  had  been  fixed  at  from  six  to  sixteen 
years,  instead  of  from  six  to  twenty -one,  the  number  of  children 
reported,  in  1868,  as  attending,  would  not,  it  is  believed,  have 
been  very  much  less  than  it  is  now,  and  the  ratio  of  attendance 
would,  of  course,  be  proportionally  increased.  While  these  are 
estimates  which  cannot  be  strictly  verified^  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  are  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  figures  derived 
from  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  equal  attendance  of  children, 
year  by  year,  all  along  the  line  of  legal  eligibility,  from  the  age  of 
six  to  twentyK)ne.  It  is  in  truth  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same 
proportion  of  persons  between  eightf  en  and  twenty-one  attend 
school^  as  of  persons  between  six  and  nine — it  is  contrary  to  all 
knowledge  and  experience.  I  have  not  proposed  this  examina- 
tion and  correction  of  the  returns  in  respect  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  absenteeism,  as  a  special  plea  in  mitigation  of  our 
shortcomings  upon  this  vital  point,  but  simply  because  I  believe 
it  demonstrable  that  large  deductions  should  be  made  from  the 
number  of  school-going  children  who,  as  the  statistics  appear  in 
the  schedule,  would  seem  not  to  have  attended  the  public  schools 
during  the  last  year.  The  evil  is  most  lamentable,  and  of  gigan- 
tic dimensions,  even  after  all  proper  allowances  are  made. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  two  years* 
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Wliile  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  whether  that  would  be  the  beet 
remedy  for  ns,  all  things  considered,  those  doubts  do  not,  in  my 
esdmatioD,  attach  to  the  question  of  legal  competency,  but  only 
to  that  of  expediency.  Every  state  school  system  must  of  neces- 
Bityrest  down  at  some  points  upon  the  idea  of  compulsion — of  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  commonwealth  to  do  what  is  deemed 
needful  for  the  well-being  of  the  body  politic.  The  primary 
maxim  upon  which  every  free  school  law  is  grounded  and  de- 
fended, and  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  settled  convictions  of 
the  American  people — that  a  state  has  a  just  moral  claim  upon  so 
mnch  of  the  property  of  the  people  as  may  be  required  to  educate 
its  children,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  as  good  citizens — ^in- 
volves the  idea  of  compulsion  in  the  last  resort.  The  State  two 
mill  tax,  which  is  the  legitimate  fruitage  of  that  maxim,  is  col- 
lected from  all  alike,  whether  willing  or  unwilling.  Those  who 
refoee  to  pay  the  tax  are  compelled  to  pay  it ;  there  is  compul- 
sory Bchool-tax-paying  all  over  the  State.  And  the  power  that 
justly  demands  and  enforces,  in  virtue  of  its  benevolent  care  and 
sovereignty,  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  noble  purpose  of  edu- 
eatiDg  and  uplifting  the  people,  may  surely  provide  that  the  end 
sought  shall  not  fail  of  attainment  through  the  indifference  or 
perverseness  of  others.  The  hand  that  forcibly  takes  the  tax- 
money  from  the  pocket  of  an  unwilling  non-resident,  to  support  a 
school  in  a  distant  district  in  which  he  has  no  personal  interest,  is 
at  least  as  rough  and  arbitrary  as  would  be  the  hand  that  forcibly 
leads  the  children  to  the  doors  of  the  school-room.  If  the  former 
act  is  right,  though  the  very  essence  of  compulsion,  how  can 
the  latter  be  wrong  ?  Indeed,  all  general  laws,  both  state  and 
national,  involve  and  imply  the  right  of  compulsion,  in  the  last 
resort,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  executed.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  question  of  the  constitutional  right  and  competency  of  a  state 
to  pass  a  school  law  that  shall  be  compulsory  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance, is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the 
fundamental  principle  is  conceded,  the  rest  is  a  logical  sequence — 
if  a  state  may  enact  a  general  free  school  law,  it  may  see  that  its 
supreme  purpose  is  not  defeated.  And  what  is  that  purpose  but 
the  education  of  all  the  children  between  the  prescribed  ages} 
and  how  can  this  be  if  they  do  not  attend  ?  Begarded  from  this 
etand-point,  may  not  the  more  rational  question  be:  Has  the 
State  a  right  to  stop  short  of  compulsory  attendance  ?  to  leave  it 
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optional  with  the  very  persons  to  be  benefited,  whether,  after  all, 
the  whole  Bjstem  shall  be  a  success  or  a  failure?  Hence,  the 
question  of  compulsory  attendance  is  not  one  of  jurisdiction  or 
competency  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  of  expediency  only.  It 
may  be  that  a  general  compulsory  law  would  not  work  well  in  a 
country  and  people  like  ours.  It  will  certainly  be  a  grander  suc- 
cess if  we  can  make  the  schools  so  good,  so  attractive  and  pleasant, 
that  all  will  seek  them  and  be  drawn  to  them  by  a  higher  and 
nobler  compulsion — the  love  of  knowledge,  of  improvement,  of 
culture,  of  country  and  of  God.  But  in  whatever  aspect  it  is  con- 
sidered, and  whatsoever  remedv  mav  be  the  best,  absenteeism  is 
an  evil  of  alarming  magnitude,  and  must  continue  to  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  friends  of  public  education,  until  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  schools  shall  be  universal,  and  the  system 
shall  secure  the  maximum  amount  of  good  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Comparing  the  whole  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  1867, 
with  the  whole  number  of  schools  reported  for  that  year,  shows 
an  average  of  sixty-seven  pupils  per  school;  and  a  like  comparison 
of  schools  and  scholars  in  1868,  shows  an  average  of  sixty-six  to 
each  school.  But  this  is  based  upon  the  total  number  of  different 
pupils  registered,  without  reference  to  the  regularity  of  their 
attendance,  and  is  of  little  value  as  an  indication  of  actual  attend- 
ance. The  real  test  is  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  grand 
total  number  of  days'  attendance  reported  for  1867  is  42,018,449; 
and  the  grand  total  number  of  days  taught  in  that  year,  as 
reported,  is  1,727,745.  From  these  elements  we  find  that  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  1867  was  twenty-four  and  three-tenths 
pupils  per  school,  or  246,864  for  the  whole  State.  Again,  the 
grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance  reported  for  1868  is 
45,011,346;  and  the  grand  total  number  of  days  taught  tn  that 
year,  as  reported,  is  1,783,856.  Comparing  these  numbers,  we 
find  that  the  average  daily  attendance,  per  school,  in  1868,  was 
twenty-five  and  two-tenths;  and  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  whole  State,  in  that  year,  was  269,766.  As  previously 
remarked,  I  am  not  able  to  vouch  for  the  strict  accuracy  of  these 
figures.  The  grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance  reported 
should  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  very  nearly  correct,  since  there  is  no 
cause  or  excuse  for  error — the  report  for  each  county  being  made 
up  from  the  certified  schedules  of  teachers  on  file  in  the  offices  o 
less  than  it  was  in  1865.    Thus,  while  of  male  teachers  there  1  as 
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been  a  net  increase  of  2,068  during  the  last  fonr  years,  of  female 
teachers,  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  of  forty-six  during  the 
game  period.  Comparing  the  grand  totals,  the  net  increase  of 
teachers  from  1866  to  1866,  was  264  ;  from  1866  to  1867,  the  in- 
crease was  722 ;  from  1867  to  1868,  the  increase  was  1,036,  or 
nearly  six  per  centum.  The  net  increase  of  teachers  during  the 
two  years  embraced  in  this  report,  is  1,758,  or  more  than  ten  per 
ceotnm ;  and  the  net  increase  duinng  the  last  four  years,  is  2,022, 
or  nearly  twelve  per  centum.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
relative  number  of  female  teachers  as  reported  iu  1865,  was  ex- 
plained in  the  last  report  of  this  department — it  was  owing  to  the 
enormoQS  drain  upon  the  young  men  of  the  State,  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  armies.  The  figures  now  given  show  a  larger 
nnmber  of  male  teachers  than  ever  before,  and  a  partial  restora- 
tion of  the  former  balance  in  the  number  of  teachers  of  the  re- 
spective sexes.  But  it  is  also  shown  that  the  number  of  female 
teachers  is  steadily  increasing,  being  now  2,557  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  male  teachers,  or  nearly  fifty-seven  per  centum  of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  State,  and  within  forty-six  of  the 
highest  number  heretofore  attained.  Comparing  the  whole  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  pupils  in  1868,  shows  an  average  of  about 
thirty-seven  scholars  to  each  teacher. 

COMMON    SCHOOL    REVENUES. 

By  reference  to  the  schedule  of  financial  statistics,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  amount  received  from  all  sources  lor  common 
school  purposes,  during  the  school  year  ending  September  30, 
1867,  was  $5,707,810 ;  and  that  for  the  school  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1868,  the  whole  amount  was  $6,896,879;  making  for 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  report,  commencing  October  1, 1866, 
and  ending  September  30,  1868,  a  grand  total  of  $12,604,689. 
The  aggregate  of  common  school  revenues  received  in  each  of  the 
last  four  years,  is  as  follows : 

•In  1865 $3,316,739 

In  1866 4,445,130 

$7,761,869 

In  1867 $5,707,810 

In  1868 6,896,879 

12,604,689 
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township  treasnrers,  by  merely  addiog  the  footings  giren  by  eadbi 
teacher.  Those  footings  are  the  ones  upon  which  the  public  funds 
are  apportioned  to  districts,  and  are  not  only  certified  to  by  the 
teachers,  but  also,  after  examination,  by  the  directors.  The  thing 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  the  reports  are  believed  to  be  correct 
But  I  am  not  so  confident  in  respect  to  the  other  number — the  whole 
number  of  days  taught — ^because  it  is  not  so  readily  ascertained. 
It  is  probable  that  in  some  instances  reporting  officers  have  mista- 
ken days'  attendance  for  days  taught,  thereby  making  the  latter 
too  large.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  data,  I  think 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  1867  was  about  275,000,  and  in 
1868  about  800,000.  Thus,  after  the  most  favorable  interpretation 
of  the  statistics  that  truth  will  warrant,  the  evil  of  absenteeism, 
irregular  attendance,  and  truancy,  remains  one  of  gigantic  and 
alarming  proportions. 


NUMBER   OF   TEACHERS. 


^  The  following  table  affords  a  comparative  view  of  the  number 
of  teachers  in  the  State  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  : 


Hale  teachers. 


Female  teachers. 


Whole  number  of  teachers, 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

6,172 
10,848 

6,825 
10,464 

7,402 
10,699 

17,016 

17,279 

18,001 

1868. 


8,240 
10,797 

19,037 


An  inspection  of  the  above  table  reveals  several  interesting 
facts.  The  number  of  male  teachers  has  steadily  increased  every 
year.  From  1865  to  1866,  the  increase  of  male  teachers  was 
653,  or  over  ten  per  centum ;  from  1866  to  1867,  the  increase  was 
677,  or  nearly  nine  per  centum ;  from  1867  to  1868,  the  increase 
was  838,  or  more  than  eleven  per  centum ;  and  from  1866  to  ^ 
1868,  the  increase  of  male  teachers  was  2,068,  or  thirty-three  and 
one-half  per  centum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  female 
teachers  is  a  little  less  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  number 
of  female  teachers  in  1866  was  389  less  than  in  1865  ;  in  1867  the 
number  was  145  larger  than  in  1866 ;  and  in  1868  there  was  a 
further  increase  of  198,  making  the  whole  number  but  forty-six 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  school  revenue 
of  1867  exceeded  that  of  1866  by  $1,262,680,  or  over  twenty  eigh 
per  centum ;  the  revenue  of  1868  exceeded  that  of  1867,  by  $1,- 
189,069,  or  over  twenty  per  centum ;  the  revenue  of  1868  exceeded 
that  of  1866,  by  $2,461,749,  being  over  fifty  per  cent,  increase  in 
two  years ;  and  the  total  revenue  of  1867  and  1868,  the  two  years 
embraced  in  the  present  report,  exceeds  the  total  of  1865  »iid 
1866,  the  two  years  embraced  in  the  last  report,  by  $4,842,820,  or 
more  than  sixty-two  per  cent. 

The  interest  on  the  school  fund  has  not  been  increased  or  di- 
mmished  for  several  years,  the  amount  being  $54,565.  The  State 
taxfand,  distributed  in  1866  and  1867,  was  the  same,  being  $750,- 
000  for  each  year ;  but  in  1868,  the  amount  distributed  was 
$900,000,  being  an  increase  of  $150,000  over  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  and  an  increase  of  $136,769  over  the  amount 
distributed  in  1859,  when  that  fund  amounted  to  $763,231,  the 
largest  ever  realized  till  1868.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
the  two  mill  tax  for  next  year,  1869,  will  be  about  ten  per  centum 
less  than  for  1868, 

The  whole  amount  of  interest  on  the  county  funds  collected  and 
distributed  in  1865-6,  was  $33,030 ;  the  amount  collected  and  dis- 
tributed in  1867-8,  was  $55,795,  being  an  increase  of  $22,765,  or 
nearly  sixty-nine  per  cent.  This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the 
greater  eflSciency  of  the  county  superintendency,  the  increased 
vigor  and  industry  of  which  has  been  very  marked  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  county  fund  is  else- 
where explained  in  this  report.  In  some  counties  there  is  no  such 
fund,  and  in  others  it  is  very  small.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
principal  would  only  average  about  $3,000  to  each  county.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  fund,  as  a  separate  fund,  be  abolished,  by 
distributing  it,  fro  rata^  to  the  townships,  to  be  added  to  the 
principal  of  the  respective  township  funds ;  or  else  that  it  be 
set  apart  as  ,a  county  normal  school  fund,  for  the  support  of 
county  normal  schools,  as  hereinafter  proposed ;  and  that,  if  so 
set  apart,  the  fines  and  forfeitures  accruing  to  the  school  fund  by 
law,  be  annually  added  to  said  county  normal  school  fund,  to  in- 
crease the  permanent  principal  thereof.  In  that  way  it  is  believed 
that  a  fund  might  be  created  which  would  be  of  great  and  perma- 
nent utility,  while  as  it  is  now,  it  does  but  little  good,  causing  no 
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appreciable  redaction  in  the  amonnt  of  local  taxes  necessarj,  and 
liable,  from  ite  very  smallnesB,  to  be  neglected,  or  loaned  upon  in- 
Bufficient  eecuritj,  and  the  principal  to  be  reduced  or  sacrificed. 
If  neither  of  the  previous  saggestions  should  be  approved,  then 
it  is  advised  that  it  be  at  least  made  respectable  in  amount  by  the 
annual  addition  to  its  principal  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  collected. 

4  The  eighty-second  section  of  the  school  law  provides  that  cer- 
tain fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  shall,  when  collected,  be  paid 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  proper  county,  and  shall  be 
by  him  distributed  to  the  different  townships,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  the  state  fund  is  distributed.    The 
duty  of  enforcing  the  collection  of  these  fines,  etc.,  is  devolved 
upon  the  state's  attorneys  of  the  several  judicial  circuits,  and  the 
modes  of  procedure,  penalties  for  default,  etc ,  are  plainly  pointed 
out  in  the  statute.     Under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  $40,025 
was  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  several  county  superintendents 
of  the  state,  in  1867 ;  and  $29,001  in  1868,  making  an  aggregate 
of  $67,029,  for  the  past  two  years,  against  $51,527  collected 
during  the  preceding  two  years — being  an  increase  of  $15,502,  or 
over  thirty  per  cent.    Notwithstanding  the  gradual  increase  of 
revenue  from  this  source,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  it 
ought  to  be  very  much  larger  than  it  is — that  considerable  somfl 
justly  due  the  school  fund,  fail  to  reach  that  destination.     In  some 
counties  there  has  been  a  steady  and  large  increase  of  collectionB 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  (1865)  placing  the  bofii- 
ness  in  the  hands  of  the  state's  attorneys,  and  the  school  fund  has 
been  proportionally  enriched ;  in  other  counties  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  amounts  annually  paid  over  to  county  superintendents, 
with  no  corresponding  diraunition  of  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed 
incurred ;  and  in  a  few  counties,  where  there  are  known  to  have  or 
been  no  fewer  fines  and  penalties  to  be  collected,  the  common 
school  revenues  have  received  no  additions  whatever.     Those  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the  statote, 
as  with  the  course  pursued  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  collection   of  the  fines,  etc.,  is  committed.    How 
otherwise  can  the  diverse  results  of  the  operation  of  the  same  law, 
under  substantially  tho  same  conditions,  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  be  accounted  for  ?     It  is  true  that  the  nuiuber  and  amount 
of  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  and  incurred  differ 
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greatly  in  different  connties,  and  in  the  same  oonnties  at  different 
times.  Bat  this  is  no  reason  why  the  school  fand  should  not 
receire  something  from  efoery  collection  actaally  made.  The  laws 
everywhere  discriminate,  more  or  less,  in  favor  of  the  common 
school  funds — ^thus,  collectors  of  school  taxes  are  only  entitled  to 
two  per  centum  as  commissions  for  collecting ;  no  costs  are  to  be 
charged  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  school  fund,  where  such 
siiits  are  unsuccessful,  etc.  I  think  the  same  liberal  discrimination 
should  be  made  in  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  fines,  etc.,  going 
to  the  school  fund.  If  the  statute  allows  an  attorney  to  retain, 
from  the  collection  made  in  one  case,  the  fees  and  commissions 
that  would  accrue  upon  the  collection  of  all  the  cases  in  his  hands, 
itshonld,  in  my  estimation,  be  so  changed  as  to  make  the  commis- 
sions depend  upon  collection,  in  every  case.  In  this  way  there 
would  be  a  motive  (if  one  is  needed),  to  diligence  and  energy  in 
the  prosecution  of  all  cases,  the  small  and  doubtful,  as  well  as  the 
large  and  certain.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  at  least  $50,000, 
should  be  paid  into  the  school  fund,  annually,  from  fines,  etc.,  in 
the  State  at  large. 

In  1867  there  was  raised,  for  common  school  purposes,  by  local 
district  taxation,  the  sum  of  $8,533,133  ;  and  in  1868  the  sum  so 
nised  was  $4,250,679 — amounting  for  the  two  years  embraced  in 
the  present  report,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,783,812.  The  whole 
amount  raised  by  district  taxes  during  the  preceding  two  years 
iras  $4,748,106,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  the 
amoQDt  raised  in  1867-8,  over  that  raised  in  1865-6,  is  $3,035,707, 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  sixty-four  per  centum  in  two  years. 
The  increase  from  1866  to  1867,  was  $743,798,  or  more  than  twen- 
ty-eix  per  centum;  and  from  1867  to  1868  the  increase  was  $717,- 
546,  or  over  twenty  per  centum.  The  whole  amount  raised  by 
district  taxes  in  the  ten  years  ending  September  30,  1866,  was 
113,000.166,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  so  raised 
in  the  last  two  years  was  more  than  half  (nearly  sixty  per  cent.) 
of  the  whole  sum  raised  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxes  in  each  of  the 
years  covered  by  this  report  was  five  times  more  than  the  amount 
of  State  tax  funds  distributed  in  those  years,  respectively,  and 
nearly  double  the  whole  amount  of  all  other  school  revenues  re- 
ceived in  the  same  time.  Seven  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  is  a  vait 
Vol.  11—60 
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sam  of  money  to  be  raised  in  two  years  for  common  schools* 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  was 
raised  by  taxes  selt-imposed,  and  cheerfully  voted  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  tax-payers  themselves,  without  which  they  could  not 
have  been  levied,  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  common 
schools  may  well  be  called  sublime.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures 
of  this  report,  on  this  subject,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole 
history  of  free  schools  on  this  continent  If  the  people  of  any 
other  state  in  America,  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  for  the  sap- 
port  and  improvement  of  their  common  schools,  in  addition  to  all 
state  gratuities  and  other  revenues,  to  the  amount  of  $3,533,133, 
in  1867,  or  $4,250,679,  in  1868,  or  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$7,783,812,  in  1867-8,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  fact  stated.  It  is  un- 
seemly to  boast,  but  surely,  in  view  of  this  magnificent  exhibit, 
the  friends  of  education  and  liberty  in  Illinois  may  thank  Ood  and 
take  courage. 

COMPENSATION  OF  TEA0HER3. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  to  teach- 
ers, of  each  sex,  in  1867  and  1868,  respectively ;  the  whole  amount 
paid  eac^.year ,  and  the  grand  total  amount  paid  in  both  years : 


Paid  male  teachers.. . 
Paid  female  teaohetrs. 


Total  paid 


Grand  total 


$1,429,265  $1, 710, 861  $3,1S9,62(V 


1,418,856 


$2,842,621 


1,822,2821  3,235,6SS 


$8,582,648 


$6,375,264 


We  have,  as  has  been  seen,  the  whole  number  of  days  taught  by 
all  the  male  and  female  teachers  of  the  State,  respectively ;  and 
since  we  also  have,  above,  the  whole  amount  paid  to  them  as 
wages,  in  each  year,  we  can  readily  and  accurately  find  their  aver- 
age daily  and  monthly  wages.  Arranging  these  elements,  and  the 
results  derived  from  them,  in  tabular  form,  gives  us  the  following 
concise  view  of  the  actual  and  relative  earnings  of  the  male  and 
female  teachers  of  the  State,  during  the  past  two  years : 
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Ibk  teadiem. . . 
lemale  (eachera. 


Whole  namber  of 
days  taught 


1861. 


808,850 
l,07>2,ltf6 


1866. 


806,100 
1,108,208 


Total  amount 
rocaired. 


1867. 


1868. 


$1,4S9,M6  f lJ10,3ei 
1,418,856     l,8tt»S8a 


ATera^  w^ 
gea  per  day. 


1867. 


$178 
189 


1868. 


nta 

164 


ATerage 

wages  per 

month. 


1867. 


985  60 
86  40 


1868. 


MS  40 
82  80 


In  1865-^,  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  was  $38  09,  and 
$39 10,  respectively ;  and  of  female  teachers,  $24  96,  and  $26  19. 
The  figures  for  1868,  show  a  very  hopeful  advance  in  the  pay  of 
teachers,  of  both  sexes. 

COST  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

In  1867,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  school  houses  were  erected, 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,139,628,  or  an  average  cost  of  $1,507,  per 
boQ8e.  The  number  of  school  houses  built  in  1868  was  six  hun- 
dred and  fitty-three,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $1,236,890,  being 
ao  average  cost  of  $1,894,  per  house.  The  number  of  school 
bouses  built  in  the  last  two  years  was  one  thousand  four  hundred 
aod  nine,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,376,518,  or  an  average  cost  of 
(1,686.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  school  houses 
erected,  the  whole  cost,  and  the  average  C9st,  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
jears ;  also  the'grand  total  number  of  new  school  houses  built  in 
that  period,  the  grand  aggregate  cost,  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
vkole  number : 


Year. 


1859. 

1860. 

1S81. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865 

1866. 

1867. 

1868 


In  ten  years. 


Namber 
hoasefl  built. 


679 
557 
882 
321 
849 
528 
510 
612 
756 
653 


5,847 


Whole  coat 


$352,468 

296,808 
150,983 
122,372 
112,075 
220,036 
475,072 
830,889 
1,139,628 
1,286,890 


14,986,666 


Average  cost. 


$519 

532 

896 

381 

821 

416 

932 

1858 

1507 

1894 


$928 


An  inspection  of  the  average  column,  in  the  above  table,  shows 
great  fluctuations  in  the  cost,  and  hence,  in  the  size,  adaptation  and 
equipment,  of  school  houses.    The  average  cost  reached  its  mini- 
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mnm  in  1868,  the  midnight  of  the  great  rebellion,  when  bat  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  houBes  were  built,  at  an  average  cost  of 
only  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars.  The  next  year,  when 
the  prospects  of  the  nation  began  to  brighten,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  school  houses  were  erected,  but  the  average  cost  had 
only  advanced  to  $415.  From  that  year  the  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  houses  built,  and  especially  in  the  average  eost, 
has  been  extraordinary — ^the  average  cost  of  the  houses  erected  in 
1868,  being  more  than  four  and  one-half  times  that  of  those  built 
in  1864.  The  diiSTerence  in  the  prices  of  material,  labor,  eta, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  comparing  the  latter  half  of 
the  decade  with  the  former  half.  But  after  all  allowances  are 
made,  the  present  must  be  regarded  as  preeminently  an  era  of 
great  progress  and  improvement  in  the  construction  of  school 
houses. 

With  the  construction  of  larger  and  better  school-houses,  comes 
a  demand  for  more  ample  and  eligible  sites  and  grounds,  for 
more  tasteful  and  attractive  external  arrangements  and  improTe- 
ments,  better  school  furniture,  more  apparatus,  more  Bchool 
libraries  and  better  books,  and  a  befitting  advance  in  all  else  that 
pertains  to  the  equipment,  surroundings  and  embellishments  of  a 
higher  order  of  school  architecture  and  school  accommodations. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  as  was  to  be  expected,  an  increase  of  libe^ 
ality  of  expenditure  for  all  such  collateral  objects,  commensarate 
with  the  improved  character  of  the  school-houses.  Thus,  compar- 
ing the  statistics  of  this  report  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  the 
last  report  of  this  department,  we  find  the  amount  expended 
during  the  last  two  years  for  sites  and  grounds  was  $214,163, 
against  $90,493  in  the  preceding  biennial  period — ^fcr  repairs  and 
improvements,  $977,320,  against  $357,279 — for  school  furniture 
$198,704,  against  $87,082— for  apparatus,  $63,728,  against  $22, 
599-  for  books  for  school  libraries,  $14,676,  against  $8,337,  eta 

To  sum  up  the  points  considered  in  this  general  survey  of  the 
common  school  statistics  of  the  years  1867--8,  we  find  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  school-going  children — ^in  the  number 
of  graded  schools — in  the  whole  number  of  school-houses,  and 
the  number  and  character  of  the  new  ones  built — in  the  average 
duration  of  the  schools — in  the  whole  number  of  free  schools— in 
the  number  of  scholars — in  the  grand  total  of  attendance,  and  in 
the  average  attendance — in  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  of  each 
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86Z-— in  the  amount  of  school  rerennes  received  from  all  sources, 
especially  from  district  taxes — in  the  average  wages  paid  teachers, 
both  male  and  female — in  the  average  excellence  and  cost  of  new 
school  buildings — and  in  the  amounts  paid,  respectively,  for  sites 
and  grounds,  repairs  and  improvements,  furniture,  apparatus  and 
libraries.  In  all  outward  and  material  elements,  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  our  system  of  public  education  is,  if  not  all  that 
oonld  be  desired,  most  rapid  and  encouraging.  But  the  vital 
qaestioD  is — what  of  the  teachers,  and  of  their  teaching  ?  of  the 
schools  themselves,  and  the  actual  work  they  are  doing  t  We 
have  more  teachers,  more  schools,  more  school  children,  more  and 
better  school-houses,  and  larger  revenues — have  we  also  better 
schools,  better  methods,  better  teaching,  better  discipline  and  man- 
agement, better  results  ?  These  are  the  vital  inquiries,  the  supreme 
tests  of  progress.  They  will  receive  some  attention  in  the  subse- 
qaent  portions  of  this  report. 


AUXILIARY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTRUMENTALITIES 

AND  AGENCIES. 

Re-enforcing  and  aiding  the  stated  common  school  forces  em« 
ployed  in  the  work  of  public  education,  there  are  other  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  great  value  and  power.  Some  of  these 
areco-eval  in  origin  with  the  free  school  svstem  itself,  and  soiden- 
tified  and  interwoven  with  its  history,  from  the  beginning,  that 
thej  may  now  be  considered  as  constituent  elements  of  our  educa- 
tional policy.  To  this  class  belong  The  Illinois  Teacher,  The 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 
Others  are  of  more  recent  date,  having  been  successively  suggested 
and  developed  by  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  system.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  The  State  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents of  Schools,  The  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  County 
Normal  Schools.  Educational  Conventions,  of  remarkable  inte- 
rest, have  also  been  held  since  the  last  biennial  report,  the  out- 
growth of  which  has  been  the  permanent  orgaiiization  of  new,  but 
co-operative,  educational  associations.  The  view  which  this  report 
should  afford  of  all  the  leading  forces  now  in  operation  in  the  State, 
in  connection  with  the  general  system  of  public  instruction,  would 
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not  be  complete  without  something  more  than  a  mere  enumeration 
of  these  important  co-operative  instramentalities. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  SOHOOLS. 

This  Association  continues  to  fulfill  the  objects  of  it«  organixsr 
tion,  and  with  increasing  energy  and  success.  One  session  is 
held  annually,  commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October, 
and  continuing  from  two  to  three  days.  The  meeting  for  1867  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  McLean  county,  October  15th 
and  16th.  The  superintendents  of  the  following  counties  were 
present : 


Adams, 

JoDavieifl, 

Montgomery, 

Boone, 

Kane, 

Morgan, 

Bureau, 

Kendall, 

Ogle, 

Carroll, 

Enoz, 

Peoria, 

Gbatopaign, 

Lake, 

Perry, 

Clark, 

LaSalle, 

Putnam, 

Clinton, 

Lee, 

Randolph, 

Cook, 

Logan, 

Baline, 

Crawford, 

Macon, 

Stark, 

DeWitt, 

Macoupin, 

St.  Clair, 

DuPage, 

Mason, 

Tazewell, 

Greene, 

McDoDough, 

Washington, 

Jackson, 

McLean, 

Will, 

Jefferson, 

Monroe, 

Woodford. 

Papers  were  read  and  discussed  upon  the  following  subjects : 

TIiB  Edntcators  Ouitide  the  School-room,       By  J.  H.  Enapp,  Superintendent  of  Knox 

County. 
Our  FosiHon  and  iU  RetpontHnlUiet.    By  Charles  W.  Riohmono,  Superintendent  of 

DuPage  County. 
County  Normal  Schools     By  John  F.  Eberhart,  Superintendent  of  Cook  County. 
Pairiolitm  in  the  Public  St  hools,  and  our  relaiions  thereto.    By  Henry  H.  Botce,  Saper- 

intendent  of  Lake  County. 
Primary  Inatruction,    By  T.  R.  Leal,  Superintendent  of  Champaign  County. 
Tbwnfhip  Treasurert^  AccomiUj  with  illiutraiiotis  and  auffgestions.      By  0.   S.  Webster, 

Superintendent  of  Sangamon  County. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  Regent 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  ;  Eichard  Edwards,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  State  Normal  University  ;  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  This  was  a  very  earnest  and 
spirited  meeting — characterized  throughout  by  unbroken  harmony 
and  good  fellowship,  and  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
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intendentB  present,  to  receive  acceeeioDS  of  light  and  strecgth  for 
their  great  work. 

Among  the  reeolntions  adopted,  were  the  following,  from  which 

the  tone  of  the  meeting  may  be  seen,  and  its  grasp  of  practical 

qnestions  and  iBsnes : 

Sewhed,  That  as  snperintendents  of  the  common  schools  of  our  great  State, 
we  camiot  over-estimate  the  responsibilities  of  our  position,  or  devote  ourselves 
to  its  duties  with  too  great  enthusiasm. 

Betolwd,  That  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  is  to  the 
superintendents,  what  the  County  Institute  is  to  the  county  teachers,  and  that 
it  IB  as  much  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  to  attend  their  association  as  it  is 
of  teachers  to  attend  their  institute. 

Betolvedj  That  we  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  our 
Normal  University,  and  testify,  from  our  personal  knowledge,  to  its  wide- 
spread and  elevating  influence  among  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  daily  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
other  devotional  exercises,  in  our  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That,  believing  no  child  should  lose  the  privileges  of  our  common 
schools  on  account  of  poverty,  we  recommend  that  directors  be  authorized  to 
famish  text-books,  free  of  charge,  to  pupils  too  indigent  to  purchase  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  not  only  to  furnish 
common  schools,  but  to  found  and  maintain,  at  public  expense,  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  for  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  may  desire  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  discuss  thoroughly  in  our  respective  counties  the 
township  system  of  schools,  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  next  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Word  Method,  together  with  the  common 
method,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vicious  habits 
in  primary  reading  classes. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  American  Flag  as  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  school  room,  and  that  devotion  to  it  be  diligently  inculcated  by  the 
teacher. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  school  directors  to  close  their  schools  during 
Institute  week,  and  allow  the  wages  of  the  teachers  to  continue  the  same  as  if 
the  schools  were  in  session . 

Whebeab,  We  believe  the  establishment  of  County  Normal  Schools  to  be 
the  only  way  in  which  a  sufSicient  number  of  trained  teachers  can  be  secured 
to  the  schools  of  the  State ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  the  establishment  of  these  schools  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  school  cause  in  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  this  matter  into 
consideration,  and  propose  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
those  schools,  and  report  at  our  next  regular  meeting. 
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The  meeting  of  the  Association  for  1868,  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Aarora,  Eane  county,  October  13, 14  and  15.  At  this  meeting 
the  school  superintendents  of  the  following  counties  were  present, 


viz: 


Adams, 

Kane, 

Perry, 

Bond, 

Kankakee, 

Randolph, 

Boone, 

Kendall, 

Bichland, 

Bureau, 

Knox, 

Rock  Island, 

Clark, 

Lake, 

Scott, 

Coles, 

Lawrence, 

Strtrk, 

Cook, 

Lee, 

St.  Clair, 

Crawford, 

Livingston, 

Stephenson, 

DsKalb, 

Macon, 

Tazewell, 

Effingham, 

McDonough, 

Warren, 

Greene, 

McHenrj, 

Washington, 

Grundy, 

Montgomery, 

Whiteside, 

Hancock, 

Morgan, 

Will, 

Jefferson, 

Ogle, 

Woodford. 

JoDaTiess, 

An  outline  of  the  proceeding  of  this  meeting  of  the  Asfiocia- 
tion  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  programme : 

^^RepoTt  of  Speeial  CommiUee  an  Cotrnty  Normcd  SchooU — John  F.  Eberhart,  Sapt. 
of  Cook ;  W.  S.  McCoy,  Supt.  of  Kendall ;  J.  M.  Day,  Supt  of  LaSalle. 

^^  Teachers'  InstihUeSy  or  Counfy  Normal  SchooU — John  C.  Scott,  Superintendent  of 
Richland  county. 

**J9bi0  can  the  County  Superintendency  be  rendered  more  e^Eoenf/— Barnes  P.  Blade* 
Superintendeut  of  St.  Clair  county.  i 

**The  Education  of  the  OoMcimoe — Rev.  John  Higby,  Superintendent  of  Kankakee 
county. 

**  Lecture  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 

^^  Uniformity  of  TeaU^Boohs — Ed  win  Park,  Superintendent  of  Macon  county. 

^^The  duties  of  County  Superintendents— Analysis  of  the  20th  Section  of  the  School 
Law — ^Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Superintendent  of  Bond  county. 

''The  True  Province  of  the  State  in  the  Work  of  nj[hUtlic  Edueationr-Danwl  Branch, 
Superintendent  of  MoDonough  county. 

'^daasijicaiion  of  Common  SchooU — Rer.  Albert  Etheridge,  Superintendent  of 
Bureau  county. 

''Lecture  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Qriffith,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mlclugan,  with 
niustratiye  Readiogs,  Recitations,  etc" 

The  address  of  Mr.  Pickard,  upon  "  What  constitutes  a  True 
Education,"  was  replete  with  sound  maxims  of  life,  and  thought- 
ful, judicious  counsel,  drawn  from  the  experience  and  observation 
of  a  life  of  rare  industry  and  usefulness  in  the  yariouB  fields  of 
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edncational  work.  His  exhibition  and  enforcement,  bj  apt  illas- 
tratioQ  and  facts,  of  the  transcendent  valne  of  right  ^^  habits,"  and 
how  to  form  them,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  privi, 
leged  to  hear.  The  sim^ile,  unpretending  utterances  of  this 
speaker  upon  that  occasion,  albeit  so  rich  in  instruction  and  suggeF. 
tion,  demonstrated  how  unneceksary  are  the  extravagances  of 
rhetoric  and  declamation  to  a  man  who  really  has  something  good 
and  useful  to  say.  All  felt  that  it  was  the  eloquence  of  truth — « | 
genuine  feeling  and  conviction.  The  lecture  should  be  repiaaed 
in  every  county  of  the  State. 

Some  of  the  papers  read  at  this  meeting  were  drawn  with  great 
care  and  ability,  and  were  eminently  instructive  and  valuableftaA3A 
glance  at  their  respective  titles  will  show  the  direct  and  praMieal 
character  of  the  questions  discussed.  Very  little  time  was'^feu- 
pied  iu  speech  making,  and  downright  earnestness  characterized 
the  proceedings  throughout.  The  temper  of  the  convent^j^  was 
most  kindly  and  fraternal,* and  much  good  was  accompl|,§();^  hy 
the  comparison  of  views  and  methods  of  work,  and  theh^eneiWal 
of  friendships  and  sympathies.  A  summary  of  results  ^lt^4)e 
found  in  the  subjoined  report  of  the  committee  on  re8ot?ffions,^'to 
which  the  several  papers  were  referred.  The  resolujipflj^jj^^re 
considered  seriatim^  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  uaiifiiiatUMtsIy 

adopted.  '  oiuialAig-^..! 

iT  ,\>w\o»^iV 

EXPORT  or  THX  COMVITTSE  ON  RESOLUTIONIL  , 

901'j/om  UjoiJ 

RaohBed^  That  we  have  been  greatly  edified  and  benefited  by  the  aeyeral  able  and 
practical  papers  read  before  this  Convention,  and,  in  order  that  their  ^isennneis  may 
be  increased  and  extended,  we  recommend  their  publication  in  tt^'^UIftknk^ei^r,  ' 
or  at  least  such  parts  of  them  as  the  editors  of  that  journal  may  di^ird^iitr^l/biil 

Thit  we  renew  our  expressions  of  gratitude  to  our  worthyi(8t<|^  Sn^flrimtfen- 
dent,  Hon  Newton  Bateman,  LL.D.,  for  his  eminent  zeal  i^^4i/(}B^\l^ii%'i^lj4^^ 
cbar?e  of  bis  arduous  duties,  and  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kiodnesa  in  all  hla 
official  relations  and  intercourse  with  ub. 

That  we  again  give  our  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Townsmt/'Bcffd'ol  syktem---* 
to  nobly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  our  State  Superintendent's  ^ai9(BiS§iUl|l|t0]^k-« 
and  that  we  request  him  to  urge  its  adoption  and  passage  byfo^^H^  ^^^slMlUCie 

That  we  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on  the  great  |p4^^l!i>fiE  i^gtl^te 
Normal  University  is  accomplishing,  and  the  high  position  it  has  attained. 

That  we  recognize  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  a  necessary  and  powerful  a^eqt  in 

the  great  work  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  State,  ana  tnat  we  ma|^e  a^di-* 

tional  efforts  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  circulation.  '  '    '.^  ,     "''^'^'^ 

iia  5no  Bs  ,vni)40Jj  hi-.a  viil 

Vnl    TT      fli  ^  9».9fli  Jjiw  ,sj&xf  •)'//     ji 

J     .vijiix/oo  lixo^bflB  eiouiili 
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Thai,  M  our  foim  of  goTernmeDt  depends  apon  the  TirtTie  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  it  if  the  dnty  of  e  •ch  lUte  to  extend  the  privilege*  of  free  Mhools  to  til 
lU  inbabttaoU. 

That  we  deem  the  High  Schoo'  an  eflpentul  feature  of  frtry  well-deTifsed  system 
of  public  educarioo,  and  that  we  deprecate  every  luorement  toward  the  elimioation 
of  that  feature  from  our  own  i(\8tem. 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed— of  which  N.  £,  Worthington,  Esi., 
of  Pforia,  ihall  be  chnirman — to  embody  the  matured  views  of  this  Association  re- 
specting Ooont>  Normal  Schools  in  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  and  to  prepare  the  draft  of  an  act  in  accordance  therewith. 

That  special  Totes  of  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  and  Pro£  A.  A.  Oriffiih, 
for  their  Tery  interesting  and  useful  lecturea  ^ 

That,  as  an  Ansociation,  we  rejoice  at  the  progress  and  adTancement  of  edu- 
cational affairs  in  the  State  since  our  last  annual  couTention,  and  that  we  pledge  to 
each  other  and  the  people  we  serre,  renewed  seal  and  eifurt  in  the  dischaige  of  ov 
oAoial  duties. 

JOHN  F.  EBERHART,  Chairmam, 

The  following  resolations  were  also  adopted  : 

Jteaohed^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  school  law  be  so  amended 
that  eight  months,  or  thirty-two  weeks,  be  the  minimum  length  of  school-terms  in 
any  one  vear,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  people,  by  vote,  shall  determine 
OP  a  shorter  term,  of  not  les'4  than  six  months,  or  twenty-four  weeks. 

Whsbkas,  The  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Ai<:ociation,  at  their  meeting  at 
Centrali4,  unanimously  sdopted  the  folio  wng  resolution :  "  Resolved,  That  this  Asso- 
ciation appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  nKmorialise  the 
Legislature  at  its  next  session,  and  do  all  other  things  necessary,  to  secure  the  es- 
tablirthment  of  a  Normal  UniTersity  in  Southern  Illinois,"  therefore,  be  it 

RtBohed^  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  this,  in  common  with  all  other  edaoa* 
tlonal  mofemenu  in  this  State. 

1  cannot  forbear  to  append  to  this  sketch  of  the  meeting  <>f  1863, 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Re<?eut  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  whose  unavoidable  absence  was  regretted 
by  all.  It  breathes  the  epirit  which,  I  believe,  animates  not  only 
the  entire  county  snperintendency,  but  all  the  honest  and  enlight- 
ened friends  of  popular  education  in  Illinois.  With  Dr.  Gregory, 
we  all  feel  that  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is  one  work,  and 
that  the  grtvnd  young  institution  over  which  he  presides  is,  and 
shall  be,  indissolubly  and  gloriously  allied  to  the  same  standard 
under  which  we  are  all  pressing  on  to  a  common  conquest. 

Sir:  *  *  •  To  my  mind,  the  education  of  the  people — the 

whole  people— is  on»  work.  Its  unity  is  the  unity  of  the  common  truth,  wji  ch  must 
enlighten  all,  as  the  »ame  sunshine  illumims  all  paths;  and  the  unity  of  national 
life  and  destiny,  ss  one  ship  carries  in  its  fate  all  fortunes  which  are  embarked  upon 
it.  We  heie,  with  these  officers  of  the  several  counties,  work  under  your  lead  for 
lUinois  and  our  country.    Their  saccess  is  ours,  and  ours  is  theirs.    I  would  link 
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ftb  ioftitntion  iiitimatelj  and  inditsolably  with  the  great  Pablio  School  System  of 
the  Sute ;  not  that  it  may  ride  that  interest  as  a  boat  rides  a  great  tidal  ware,  nor 
tbst  it  may  rule  oyer  it  as  a  horseman  rules  the  inferior  animil  which  bears  him,  but 
tbat  it  may  be  a  living  pirt  of  that  system,  as  the  head  and  heart  and  hand  are  parte 
ft  the  common  body,  helping  to  inform  that  body  with  new  light,  to  inspire  it  with 
freih  hope  and  zeal,  and  to  work  for  and  with  it  in  erery  great  and  vital  work.  God 
fefbid  that  any  lesanobU  or  leas  ute/id  or  lenb  <^ener<d  purpose  shall  ever  Mnimate  the 
aen  who  hold  control  here !  I  beg  you,  sir,  who  know  the  inmost  yearnings  of  my 
heart  for  this  great  interest,  to  give  for  me  the  right  band  of  a  most  hearty  and 
letire  fellowship  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention.  Tell  them  we  solicit  their 
BOft  earnest  co5peration  in  making  this  institution  all  it  ought  to  be — ^not  for  the 
honor  of  any  one  man  or  class  of  men,  but  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  this  great 
Ikatrtl  Commonwealth,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  f  the  R«  pub- 
fee.  Ask  them  to  aid  us  in  inspiring  with  a  love  of  high  and  useful  learning  as  many 
aiposnble  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  •  •  •  « 

The  railway  companies  of  tl  e  State  prompt! j  and  generously 
lesponded  to  our  request  for  a  reduction  of  fare,  some  of  them  re- 
toruing  members  free,  and  others  at  one-fifth  regular  fare.  The 
lapers  read  at  the  Aurora  meeting  embraced  topics  of  the  great- 
ttt  practical  interest — some  of  them  touching  upon  questions  that 
demand  the  prufonndest  attention  of  every  thoughtful  friend  of 
eommon  schools.  Two  or  three  of  them  were  so  able  and  valua- 
ble that  I  have  deemed  it  appropriate  to  publish  them  in  the  ap- 
jiendix  to  this  report,  tbat  all  may  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
ihefn. 

The  Association  of  County  Superintendents  has  now  become  a 
Ipermauent  educational  force  in  the  State;  one  that  could  not  be 
lispeDsed  with  without  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  com* 
noD  schools;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  annual  meet- 
iDgs  will  be  more  and  more  numerously  attended,  and  the  results 
of  its  deliberations  more  and  more  beneficial.  The  need  and  the 
talne  of  a  strong  and  high-toned  esprit  du  corps  among  school 
officers,  is  no|jBS8  than  among  teach e  s,  and  the  infusion  of  such 
in  element  among  the  chief  county  school  officers  is  not  the  least 
of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Jacksonville,  Morgan  county,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
meeting  in  1869. 
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COITKTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

No  Other  agency  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and  vitalize  our 
Bjstem  of  public  education  than  those  meetings  of  teachers,  school 
officers  and  friends  of  common  schools,  known  as  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes.   Their  object  is  to  increase  the  professional  knowledge, 
skill  and  power  of  teachers — to  bring  together  teachers,   school 
officers,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  parents,  so  that  they  may  know 
each  other  better,  and  thus  be  more  forbearing,  one  with  another, 
and  act  in  closer  accord  and  harmony — and  to  interest  and  inform 
the  public  generally  in  respect  to  popular  education.   The  first  and 
chief  of  these  objects  is  sought  to  be  attained  through  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  and  successful  teachers 
whose  services  can  be  obtained,  in  the  best  practical  methods  of 
teaching  the  several  branches  of  study  required  by  law;  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  education ;  in  school  government  and  discipline; 
in  organizing,  grading  and  classifying  schools;  and  in  the  general 
principles  of  school  management  and  economy.    The  next  general 
object  is  attained  by  a  tree  interchange  of  sentiments ;  by  under- 
standing each  others'  difficulties,  and  by  the  mutual  sympathy  and 
confidence  which  come  of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship. 
The  third  object  is  mainly  accomplished  by  means  of  popular  lec- 
tures on  educational  subjects,  delivered,  in  the  evenings  usually, 
to  all  who  will  attend.     The  plan  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and,  when 
carried  out  with  reasonable  wisdom  and  energy,  most  effective.   I 
know  not  where  our  common  schools  and  school  system  would 
have  been  to-day,  but  for  these  institutes.    They  have  done  incal- 
culable good.    They  have  saved  many  an  inexperienced  teacher 
from  despondency  and  failure.    They  have  placed  in  many  hands 
the  key  of  success,  for  lack  of  which  they  had  groped  in  darkness. 
They  have  sent  many  weary  hearts  back  to  their  school-rooms,  fall 
of  the  inspirations  of  hope.     They  have  imparted  to  each  one  the 
collected  wisdom  and  experience  of  all,  and  thus  reduplicated  the 
teaching  power  of  a  whole  county.     They  have  so  held  up  the 
mirror  of  true  excellence,  that  all  could  see  in  what  it  consisted, 
and  thus  enabled  many  a  community  to  judge  and  act  more  wisely 
in  the  choice  of  teachers.    They  have  been  the  forums  where  pop- 
ular errors  and  fallacies  have  been  discussed  and  exposed,  aod 
great  truths  11  educational  philosophy  have  been  vindicated.    Id 
the  absence  of  adequate  means  for  the  thorough  professional 
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training  of  all  onr  teachers,  the  institute  has  heen  our  chief 
dependence  and  refuge.  It  came  into  active  being  at  the  same . 
time  with  the  free  school  system  itself;  it  was  inangnrated  and 
fostered  by  the  same  men  who  were  the  steadfast  champions  of 
the  great  common  school  acts  of  1855  and  1857,  and  it  has  ever 
Bioce  remained  the  foremost  and  best  auxiliary  common-school  in- 
strumentality in  the  8tate. 

The  record  of  institutes  and  institute-work,  for  each  successive 
biennial  period,  has  been  a  good  criterion  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  schools  ;  of  the  progressive  or  negligent  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  rcf^pective  counties,  and  of  the  interest  or  apathy  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  value  of  the  institute  as  a  test  of  the  com- 
parative condition  and  progress  of  common  schools  during  any 
given  period,  is  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  its  sole  object  is  to 
promote  public  education  and  increase  the  eflBciency  of  common 
schools — it  is  consecrated  to  this  one  work — it  has  no  other  re- 
Boarces  or  appliances  wherewith  to  attract  notice  and  win  popular 
favor,  and  it  seeks  no  other.  Hence,  if  in  a  given  year,  or  two 
years,  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  the  number,  attendance  and 
eflSciency  of  county  institutes,  an  unfavorable  inference  respecting 
the  general  tone  of  public  feeling  and  professional  interest  in  pub- 
lic education  for  that  period,  is  legitimate  and  inevitable — while 
an  opposite  presumption  follows  logically  and  necessarily  from  an 
opposite  state  of  facts  in  relation  to  institutes ;  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  the  record,  in  either  case,  in  any  other  way. 

Snch  being  the  history,  nature,  objects  and  exponental  character 
of  teachers'  institutes  in  this  State,  I  turn  with  especial  pleasure 
to  the  oflBcial  record  of  them  furnished  by  county  superintendents 
for  the  two  years  embraced  in  the  present  report : 

In  1867,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  institutes  were  held,  in 
sixty-seven  different  counties,  being  an  average  of  nearly  two  for 
each  of  the  counties  liolding.  In  1868,  one  hundred  and  tifrj-nine 
institntes  were  held,  in  seventy-one  different  counties,  in  the  two 
years  included  in  this  report  (from  Oct.  1, 1566,  to  Sept.  30, 1868), 
two  hundred  and  ninety  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held,  in 
seventy-nine  different  counties,  leavii'g  but  twenty  three  counties 
in  which  no  institute  was  held  either  in  1867  or  1868.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  counties  holding  no  institutes  for  the  past  two 
years,  viz : 
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Bond, 

Jaaper, 

Scott, 

Brown, 

Jersey, 

Shelby, 

CbristiAn, 

Kendall, 

St.  Olair, 

Cumberland, 

Lavrenoe, 

Vermilion. 

Dougl  1 8, 

Marshall, 

White. 

Effingham, 

Menard, 

Will, 

Ford, 

Morgan, 

Williamson. 

Jackson, 

Pike, 

The  whole  number  of  different  teachers  reported  ae  attending 
the  institutes  held  in  1867,  is  5,129  or  twenty -eight  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  that  year.  In  1868,  the  whole 
number  of  different  teachers  reported  as  having  attended  the  in- 
stitutes, is  6,120,  being  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  for  that  year. 

The  aggregate  duration  of  all  the  Institutes  held  in  1867  was 
421  days,  and  in  1868,  the  aggregate  duration  was  445  days, 
making:  a  grand  total  of  866  days  of  Institute  work  performed 
during  the  biennial  period  just  closed.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  public  lectures  were  delivered  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tutes of  1867,  and  272  in  connection  with  those  of  1863.  By  the 
Tlst  section  of  the  general  school  law,  boards  of  supervisors,  or 
county  courts,  are  authorized  to  assist  and  encourage  Teachers' 
Institutes,  by  appropriations  from  the  county  treasury.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  reports  of  county  superintendents,  that  in  186T 
such  appropriations  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $2,175,  and  in 
1868,  to  the  amount  of  $1,814,  making  a  total  of  $3,989.  The 
average  duratian  of  the  Institutes  held  during  the  past  two  years 
is  about  three  days,  the  lengths  of  terms  ranging  all  the  way  up 
from  one  day  to  twenty-two  days. 

Summing  up  the  record  of  this  important  branch  of  our  common 
school  work  for  the  past  two  years,  we  have  a  total  of  290  Insti- 
tutes held  in  79  different  counties,  and  continuing,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 866  days — an  attendance  of  5,129,  and  6,120  teachers,  for 
the  respective  years — 493  public  lectures  delivered — and  $3,1»S9 
appropriated  by  county  authorities  The  volume  and  power  of 
the  influences  and  forces  thus  set  in  motion,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  teachers,  schools  and  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  can- 
not be  estimated.  The  Institutes  of  the  past  two  years  have,  as 
a  general  fact,  been  conducted  upon  better  principles,  and  by  abler 
men,  than  ever  before,  and  the  amount,  quality  and  value  of  the 
work  done  has  been  proportionally  greater.     With  fewer  ezcep- 
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tions  than  in  former  years,  the  time  has  been  spent  in  close  stndj 
and  patient  drill — in  grappling  with  the  great  principles  and 
Btrong  points  of  the  teaching  art,  nnder  the  guidance  of  iiifc>tructor8 
ot  great  experience  and  commanding  abilities.  In  many  of  these 
Institutes,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  stirring  voice  of  the 
President  of  the  Normal  University  has  been  heard,  whose  rare 
powers  of  exact  statement,  convincing  logic,  judicious  counsel  and 
ringing  eloquences^  will  not  be  forgotten.  Other  eminent  educators 
of  this  State,  and  from  abroad,  took  prominent  part  in  several  of 
the  Institutes.  Under  these  propitious  influences,  a  strong  and 
healthy  sentiment  has  been  created  in  counties  which  had  been 
among  the  most  unpromising,  and  new  school  houses  and  better 
schools  have  attested  the  sincerity  and  permanency  of  the  change 
wrought  in  the  public  mind. 

The  number  of  County  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  the  last  two 
years,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  biennial  period.  In 
1865,  institutes  were  held  in  but  thirty-two  counties,  and  in  only 
forty  two  counties  in  1866.  The  greatest  number  of  counties 
holding  instirutas  in  any  tprmer  year  was  forty-four,  in  1^60. 
During  the  late  war,  this  branch  of  the  common  school  service 
Buffered  a  material  decline,  the  number  of  counties  holding  insti- 
tutes in  1863,  being  but  twenty-eight.  The  last  four  years  show  a 
remarkably  rapid  increase — here  in  the  ascending  scale :  thirty-two 
counties  in  186>,  forty-two  in  1866,  sixty-seven  in  1867,  and 
Beventy-one  in  1868.  The  sudden  bound  from  forty-two  counties 
in  1866,  to  sixty-seven  counties  in  1867,  an  increase  of  nearly  Bixty 
per  cent,  in  a  single  year,  and  a  still  further  increase  the  following 
year,  is  worthy  of  special  note,  from  its  relations  to  the  county 
Buperintendency.  By  the  20th  section  of  the  act  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  assist  in  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  teachers' institutes,  hut,  except  in  a  few 
counties,  the  rceagreness  of  their  compensation  heretofore,  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  them  to  devote  much  time  to  that  work 
—they  could  not  do  it  without  actual  pecuniary  loss.  But  the  last 
General  Assembly,  with  a  wise  liberality,  materially  increased 
their  compensation,  in  the  form  of  a  per  diem  of  five  dollars,  for 
Bervices  actually  rendered.  This  act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
February  28,  1867,  and  the  very  same  year  we  see  an  increase  of 
almost  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  counties  holding  teachers' 
infititutes.    These  facta  need  no  comment.    Reasonable  remune^ 
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ration  for  services  rendered,  with  strict  acccotintability,  is  tbe  only 
true  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service — it  is  vain  to 
presume  that  the  case  of  school  oflicers  and  teachers  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  iniino- 
diate  and  extraordinary  increase  of  teachers'  institut38  in  1867, 
was  mainly  due  to  the  wise  and  just  legislation  referred  to.  This 
point  will  be  alluded  to  again. 

The  counties  holding  the  greatest  number  of  institutes,  and 
continuing  them  the  longest  in  session,  duriji||;  the  past  two  years, 
are  the  fallowing:  Bureau,  Coles,  Hancoek^  Kankakee,  Knox, 
Lake,  Livingston,  Logan,  Macon,  Macoupin,  Marion,  McDonough, 
McLean,  Mercer,  liandolph,  Kock  Island,  Union  and  Warren. 

The  counties  reporting  the  largest  attendance  of  teachers  are 
the  f  )liowing:  Bureau,  Champaign,  Clark,  Coles,  DeKalb,  Han- 
cock, Henry,  Kane,  Kankakee,  Knox,  Lake,  LaSalle,  Livingston, 
Logan,  Macoupin,  McHenry,  McLean,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Warren, 
Whiteside  and  Winnebago.  The  largest  attendance  in  the  State, 
as  reported,  was  in  Kane  county,  where  the  number  of  teachers 
attending,  each  year,  was  300. 

Sincerely  believing  that  teachers'  institutes,  properly  organized 
and  conducted,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  that  thev  should  therefore  be  aided  and 
encouraged  in  every  proper  way,  I  respectfully  propose  and  ear- 
nestly request  that  an  amendatory  clause  be  inserted  in  the  twen- 
tieth section  of  the  act,  to  the  etiect  that  when  an  institute  is  held 
in  a  county,  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  direct- 
ors to  allow  their  teachers  to  attend  such  institute  if  they  desire 
to  attend,  and  that  no  deduction  of  pay  or  loss  of  time  shall  be 
incurred  by  such  teachers,  for  the  number  of  days  during  which 
they  were  in  actual  and  regular  atUndance  on  such*  institute: 
Provided^  that  if  such  institute  is  held  during  a  term  of  school, 
such  leave  of  absence  shall  not  be  granted  more  than  once  during 
any  one  period  of  six  months,  nor  for  more  than  one  week  at  auy 
one  time. 

This  proposed  amendment,  or  addition,  to  the  section  referred 
to,  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  which  experience  abundantly 
warrants,  that  every  district  will  be  more  than  compensated  for 
the  tempoi  ary  absence  of  its  teacher  at  the  institute,  in  the  in- 
creased excellence  and  value  of  his  services  when  he  returns— 
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and  upon  the  farther  groand,  that  as  most  of  the  institutes  are 
necessarily  held  daring  term  time,  without  some  such  legal  pro- 
vieion  the  institutes  cannot  be  generally  attended,  since  but  few 
teachers  can  afford  to  lose  the  time,  or  suffer  a  reduction  of  wages, 
or  become  involved  in  a  controversy  with  their  directors. 

STATE  TEACnERS'  INSTITDTE. 

Another  auxiliary  educational  force,  of  great  promise,  has  re- 
cently been  organized,  under  the  above  name.  The  history  of 
"The  State  Teachers'  Institute"  is  as  follows: 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1863,  it  was  suggested  to 
President  Edwards,  of  the  State  formal  University,  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  teachers,  and  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State,  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  at  the  University, 
beginning  in  September,  and  continuing  as  long  as  should  be 
thought  expedient.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  a  circular 
was  issued  inviting  all  who  could  to  meet,  September  14th,  for  the 
purpose  chiefly  of  "  thorough  drill  in  the  philosophy  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  common  branches  of  study."  About  fifteen 
teachers  assembled  under  this  call,  and  an  institute  of  nearly  four 
weeks  was  held. 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  an  institute  at  the 
Normal  University  during  the  month  of  August,  and  President 
Edwards  issued,  May  1st,  a  circular  stating  that  such  an  institute 
would  be  held,  provided  seventy-five  teachers  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  attend.  More  than  the  requisite  number  of  names  hav- 
ing been  obtained,  the  institute  was  advertised  to  meet  August 
1st,  1864.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers  became  mem- 
bers. 

This  session  of  the  institute  continued  four  weeks,  and  its  exer- 
cises were  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  Nor- 
mal Faculty,  who  rendered  their  services  gratuitously.  During 
the  session,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  oflicers  elected  under 
it,  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  institute  a  permanent  thing. 

However,  no  session  was  held  in  1865  or  1866.  But  in  the 
niinois  Teacher  for  May,  1867,  a  notice  was  inserted  by  President 
Edwards,  stating  that  a  session  would  be  held  in  July  or  August, 
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if  100  teachers  of  the  State  would  promise  him  their  attendance 
before  the  next  issue  of  the  Teacher.  A  sufficient  number  having 
done  this,  a  session  of  the  institute)  was  advertised  to  begin  August 
5th,  and  to  continue  four  weeks.  Seventy-one  were  pr  'gent  the 
first  day,  and  the  number  was  subsequently  swelled  to  255. 
Among  the  number  present  at  this  session  were  some  of  the  most 
prominent  teachers  of  the  State.  Not  less  than  four  county  superin- 
tendents were  members  of  the  institute,  and  were  earnest  workers 
in  its  exercises.  All  the  male  members  of  tlie  Normal  Faculty 
took  part  in  the  instruction,  together  with  Professor  Pillsbury  and 
Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson,  of  the  Normal  School ;  as  before,  their 
services  were  given  without  pay.  During  this  ses^ion,  the  institute 
passed  a  vote  inviting  the  instructors  to  write  out  a  synopsis  of  the 
lessons  they  gave,  for  publication  with  the  catalogue.  This  invi- 
tation was  complied  with,  and  an  edition  of  500  copies  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  institute.  The  book  contained  194  pages, 
and  was  sold  for  one  dollar  per  copy.  Members  of  the  institute 
and  many  other  teachers  were  so  eager  to  obtain  copies,  that  the 
whole  edition  was  exhausted  in  less  than  six  months  afier  the 
book  appeared.  Several  lectures  were  given  during  the  seesion 
by  members  of  the  faculty  and  others,  four  of  which  were  pub- 
lished with  the  report  before  mentioned. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  18C8,  President  Edwards  published  in 
the  Illinois  Teacher  a  call  for  another  session  of  the  institute,  to  be 
held  at  Normal  in  the  following  August.  Later,  however,  the 
call  was  countermanded,  because  it  appeared  that  several  members 
of  the  Normal  Faculty  would  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
/posed  meeting.  But,  early  in  July,  President  Edwards  received 
such  urgent  requests  from  teachers  of  the  State  for  a  session  of 
the  institute  that  he  renewed  the  call,  announcing  a  session  of  two 
weeks,  to  begin  August  3rd. 

The  result  was  a  most  successful  session,  attended  by  many  who 
had  been  present  at  previous  sessions,  together  with  many  others 
not  less  prominent  or  earnest.  Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty 
which  had  existed  in  respect  to  the  meeting,  and  also  the  briefer 
length  of  the  session,  5^48  names  were  enrolled.  The  same  teach- 
ers of  the  University,  except  Dr.  Sewall  and  Pi  fessor  Metcalf, 
who  were  absent  in  New  England,  gave  instruction.  They  were 
aided  by  Professor  Reynolfls,  of  Chicago,  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Esq.,Vf 
Rockford,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.    Lee- 
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tares  were  given  by  President  Edwards,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  and 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

One  half-day  and  evening  were  given  to  the  consideration  of 
Sanday  school  teaching,  including  model  lessons.  This  featute 
was  regarded  as  highly  interesting  and  profitable,  both  by  the 
members  of  the  institute,  and  by  the  large  number  of  citizens  who 
were  present.  At  this  session,  the  mem'bers  of  the  institute  united 
in  inviting  the  faculty  to  re  issue  the  synopsis  of  lessons  published 
the  previous  year,  together  with  such  additions  as  they  might 
choose  to  insert,  and  to  offer  the  book  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois  aa 
a  kind  of  manual  of  instruction.  The  invitation  has  been  accepted, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  book  may  be  expected. 

One  curious  fact  is,  that  a  mRJority  of  those  at  the  session  of 
1864  were  born  out  of  the  State,  while  more  than  half  of  those 
present  in  1867  and  1868  were  natives  of  Illinois.  Such,  in  brief 
OHtline,  is  the  history  of  our  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  objeot  at  which  the  Institute  aimed  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
expressed  as  can  be,  by  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  previous  ses- 
sioD.     The  following  is  their  language : 

Beiolwd^  That  we  are  greatly  strengthened  and  encouraged  bj  our  mutual  inter- 
course  during  the  past  two  weeks  ;  that  we  feel  our  professional  enthusiasm  re- 
newed ;  and  that  we  shall  return  to  our  respeciive  fields  of  labor  filled  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  do  good. 

Rexolved^  That  we  recognize  in  the  State  Teachers^  Institute  a  powerful  agent  for 
good,  awakening,  as  it  does,  enthusiasm,  enabling  us  to  gain  a  clearer  and  higher 
Ticw  of  our  noble  profession;  uniting  us  in  our  eif'orts  to  overcome  ignorance  and 
Tice,  and  making  us  feel  the  constant  need  of  self-improvement,  increased  watch- 
fulness, and  untiring  devotion  to  our  work. 

The  object  was  to  awaken  professional  enthusiasm,  to  present 
new  thoughts  on  teaching,  or  old  thoughts  in  a  new  light,  as  well 
as  actually  to  bring  the  teachers  under  the  direct  tuition  of  those 
men  who,  by  their  previous  training  and  experience,  are  so  well 
fitted  to  bo  ihe  teacliers  in  our  Normal  University,  standing,  as  it 
does,  at  the  head  of  the  free  school  system  of  Illiiiois.  The  object 
has  been  fully  jiistitied  by  the  results. 

The  resolutions  just  quoted  are  themselves  the  reiterated  testi- 
mony  of  the  large  and  intelligent  body  of  teachers  who  so  heartily 
voted  for  them,  as  to  the  results  of  the  movement.  Another 
excellent  result  has  been,  that  by  the  State  Institi  te,  the  teachers 
of  the  State  have  been  led  to  appreciate,  and  sympathise  with  the 
Normal  University,  as  they  could  in  no  other  way.  Another  reso- 
lation  passed  in  1867,  and  reafdrmed  in  186S,  expresses  this  fact^ 
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in  the  words  of  the  teachers  themselves.    The  resolation  is  as 
follows : 

Ruolvedy  That  in  our  State  UniTersitj  we  recognize  a  grand  educational  center, 
from  which  radiates  a  healthy  Christian  culture ;  that  it  is  fulfilling  its  great  mis- 
Bion  in  affording  thorough  drill,  mental  discipline,  and  the  beat  methods  of 
instruction. 

I  can  bat  observe,  however,  that  the  State  Institute  has  bad 
mnch  to  do  with  the  large  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  !Nor- 
mal  University.  By  referring  to  President  Edwards'  report, 
marked  B,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
the  fall  of  '63  and  '64,  when  the  Institute  held  sessions,  the  attend- 
ance in  the  Normal  School  was  much  increased ;  that,  in  the  two 
following  years,  when  there  was  no  session  of  the  Institute,  the 
attendance  fell  off ;  but,  after  the  sessions  of  '67  and  '68,  the  in- 
crease is  again  very  marked.  Indeed,  several  of  those  who  were 
present  at  he  Institute  were  induced  by  that  fact,  to  enroll  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Normal  School. 

It  seems  clear  to  my  mind,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  the 
Institute  have  thus  far  been  excellent,  in  all  points  of  view,  and  to 
an  eminent  degree.  And,  for  these  good  results,  the  State  ie  in- 
debted chiefly  to  the  ability,  energy  and  unflagging  enthusiasm  of 
President  Kichard  Edwards,  seconded,  as  he  has  been  so  ably,  by 
his  worthy  coadjutors.  But  what  does  the  Institute  promise  for 
the  future  ? 

At  the  session  of  1868,  it  was  voted  to  make  the  Institute  pe^ 
manent ;  and  a  meeting  for  1869  was  ordered,  to  begin  at  Normal, 
on  the  9lh  of  next  August,  and  to  continue  two  weeks.  The  best 
energies  of  the  President  and  Facul  y  of  the  University  are  again 
promised  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  "  without  money  and  with- 
out price."  And  such  will  doubtless  be  the  case  from  year  to  year, 
at  least,  so  long  as  the  chairs  of  the  Normal  University  are  filled 
by  their  present  incumbents — probably  longrer. 

Thus,  we  may  say  that  our  State  Teachers'  Institute  will  proba- 
bly continue  a  permanent  fountain  of  instruction  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  and  a  perpetual  bond  of  union  between 
those  who  are  laboring,  in  the  Normal  University,  to  instrnct 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  teachers  themselves,  who  are  labor- 
ing here  and  there  over  its  broad  area,  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
its  power  and  beneficence,  by  the  wise  and  Christian  culture  of  its 
rising  generation. 
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BOUTHEBN  ILUKOIS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

AmoDg  the  new  edncational  forces  of  a  positive  and  distinct 
diaracter,  which  have  been  set  at  work  in  the  State  since  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  should  be  noted  those  which  have  cul- 
minated in  the  formation  of  the  society  named  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph.  Stirring  conventions  were  held  during  the  past  season 
at  Garbondale  and  Centralia.  These  were  the  offspring  of  the 
deep  interest  of  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  in  the  spread  of 
better  methods  of  teaching,  the  infusion  of  higher  motives,  and 
the  securing  of  better  work  in  their  schools,  and  became  the  parent 
of  an  organization  to  stand  as  the  representative  of  that  interest, 
and  to  act  as  its  channel  of  effort,  receiving  the  title  of  '^  The 
Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association."  It.  was  felt  that  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  did, not  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Bouthem  half  of  the  State.  A  very  large  part  of  that  half  lay  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  railroad  lines  to  make  attendance  on  the 
State  body  practicable  during  the  mid-winter  season  at  wLioh  its 
meetings  are  held.  Sarely  were  more  than  a  dozen  persons  resid- 
ing south  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railway  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  State  Association.  An  organization,  through 
which  the  educational  men  of  Southern.  Illinois  could  act,  bad 
been  long  regarded  as  a  necessity.  For  several  years  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  in  county  institutes,  and  in  the  correspdndence 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  that  portion  of  the  State.  In  Coles 
county  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  county  institutes,  touching  action  in  the  matter.  In  the 
Bpriug  of  1868  the  movement  seemed  to  become  both  spontaneous 
and  general,  from  the  line  of  counties  cut  by  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  Bailroad  on  the  north,  to  the  Ohio  river  and  Cairo  on 
the  south.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  among  the  leaders  in 
this  enterprise,  two  conventions  were  called  about  the  same  time ; 
one  to  meet  in  Carbondale,  Jackson  county,  on  the  24rth  of  June, 
and  the  other  at  Centralia,  September  Ist ;  both  having  for  their 
object  the  formation  of  an  association  for  Southern  Illinois.  Both 
conventions  were,  in  a  high  degree,  successful.  Both  were  marked 
by  great  unanimity  and  devotion,  by  great  and  hearty  earnestness. 
The  meeting  at  Carbondale  occurring  on  the  same  day  with  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  oflBcial  duties  of  the 
State  Superintendent  in  connection  with  that  body,  compelled  his 
abesnce  from  the  convention,  and  for  a  report  of  its  proceedings 
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reference  is  had  to  published  accoDnts.  The  credit  of  projecting 
this  convention,  of  securing  its  successful  organization  and  awak- 
ing it?  zealous  spirit,  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  industry  and 
energy  of  liev.  Clark  Braden,  President  of  Southern  Illinois  Col- 
lege, located  at  Carbondale  Among  the  questions  discussed  were 
the  following  :  « 

The  necessity  of  a  State  Normal  school  in  Southern  Illinois. 

County  superintendents  should  pos:>es3  State  certificates  in  order 
to  eligibility. 

How  can  we  best  secure  competent  teachers  ? 

What  are  the  prominent  causes  of  failure  in  teachers? 

What  are  the  objects  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  how  can  they 
be  made  most  profitable  ? 

Among  the  eminent  teachers  participating  in  these  discussions 
were  such  men  as  President  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  Pro- 
fessor Standish.  of  Lombard  University,  and  President  Braden, 
of  Southern  Illinois  College.  The  advocacy  of  a  State  Normal 
School  for  Southern  Illinois  was  general,  and  the  following  reso- 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Believing  the  time  has  fally  come  when  the  educational  interests  of  fllinois de- 
mand more  than  one  Normtl  Scliool,  and  that  tlie  people  of  Southern  Uiinois  v^ 
ready  to  sustain  an  institution  of  this  iiind,  either  as  an  a uxi liar j  school  to  oar 
present  University,  or  entirely  independent  of  it,  we  earnestly  solicit  the  coopera- 
of  all  educational  men  in  the  State  in  securing  this  result ;   therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  this  convention  that  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  State,  especially  of  Southern  Illinois,  unite  in  such  measures  a 
will  secure  an  act  from  our  next  Legislature  esttlishing  a  Normal  School  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  at  least  equal  to  our  present  Normal  University  in  all  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  convention,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  present  at  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Centralia, 
September  1,  and  ask  the  cooperation  of  that  body  in  forming  a 
Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association.  This  action  very  wisely 
united  the  two  conventions  in  the  primary  object  of  both. 

The  Centralia  convention  was  called,  after  an  extended  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject,  by  more  than  two  hundred  teachers  of 
Southern  Illinois.  The  call  was  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Allyn. 
It  asked  W.  II.  V.  Raymond,  of  Alton,  S.  M.  Dickey,  of  Charles- 
ton, J.  C.  Scott,  of  Olney,  T.  M.  Nichol,  of  Sparta,  and  E.  P. 
Burlinf»ham,  of  Cairo,  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  to  prepare 
a  pro<»ramme  of  exercises  and  arrange  the  business  to  be  done* 
Dr.  Allyn  and  B.  G.  Roots,  Esq.,  were  likewise  especiallj  active 
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in  bringing  the  fact  of  the  convention,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
objects,  before  the  people  of  all  di&tricts  of  Southern  Illinois.  The 
result  of  the  efforts  of  tlie.<e  gentlemen,  was  the  gathering  of  a 
body  of  teachers  and  educators^  hardly  surpassed  either  in  num- 
bers or  spirit,  by  the  meetings  of  the  State  Association  itself. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  two  hundred  women 
became  members.  The  general  lectures  were  among  the  best 
efforts  of  Drs.  Robert  AUyn,  J.  M.  Gregory,  D.  Read  and  Richard 
Edwards,  who  discussed,  with  unusual  ability  a  d  boldness,  the 
varied  topics  to-day  challenging  the  investigation  of  teachers 
everywhere,  involving  problems  pressing  more  closely  for  solu- 
tion, every  year,  on  the  minds  of  thoughtful  educators,  and  upon 
the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  people. 

A  special  course  of  th.ee  lectures  on  Natural  History  and  Ge- 
ology was  given  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  liberally  illustrated  by  specimen  collections  and 
maps.  The  questions  discussed  by  the  convention,  at  large,  were 
those  occupying  largely  the  thought  of  our  best  teachers,  oftenest 
discussed  by  them  in  chance  meetings,  and  most  seriously  and 
anxiously  considered  in  their  hours  of  reflection  on  the  general 
Deeds  of  the  State.     They  are  presented  here  : 

.  lafe.  Besolved^  That  legal  eligibility  to  the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
ihoj^Id  embrace  the  holding  of  a  State  certificate. 

2d.  That  the  State  certificate  should  be  the  only  first  grade  certificate  known 
to  the  lav. 

Sd.  That  a  State  Normal  School  should  be  established  by  law  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

4ih.    That  attendance  at  school  should  be  made  compulsory  by  law. 

While  the  convention,  as  a  body,  took  no  action  on  the  first  of 
these  resolutions,  the  tendency  of  discussion  to  the  aTirmative, 
was  unmistakable.  The  affirmation  of  the  third  resolution,  as  a 
measnie  to  be  pressed  immediately  upon  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature, was  unanimous  and  emphatic.  A  committee  of  fifteen 
was  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  convention  to  memorialize  the  • 
present  session  of  that  body  in  the  matter.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen comprise  the  committee:  Capt.  Daniel  Hurd,  of  Alexan- 
der county;  Theodore  Steyer,  of  Pope;  W.  McKee  Peeples,  of 
Gallatin ;  J.  W.  Blair,  of  Perry ;  Col.  D.  H.  Brush,  of  Jackson  ; 
O.  B.  Kichols,  of  Clinton;  Gen.  E.  Kitchell,  of  Richland  ;  Dr.  R. 
Allyn,  of  St.  Clair;  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  of  Effingham  ;  James  Daw- 
fion,  of  Clark;  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  of  Bond;  B.  W.  Henry,  of 
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Fayette;  Ool.  P.  Pease,  of  Marion  ;  J.  0.  Tally,  of  Montgomery; 
and  Jasper  Partridge,  of  White.  The  closing  work  of  t\ie  conten- 
tion was  the  organization  of  a  permanent  association,  entitled 
"The  Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,"  designed  to  be  in 
harmonious  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  parent  society. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  the  last  week  in  August,  1869,  at 
Mattoon. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  committee  appointed  to  take  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  Normal  School  in  charge,  met  at  Odin,  and  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen  an  executive  committee,  instructed  to 
prepare  and  circulate  petitions  to  the  present  Legislature  in  behalf 
of  the  object,  viz  :  Capt.  D.  Uurd,  Hon.  W.  H.  Green,  Hon.  M. 
Crawford,  Col.  D.  H.  Brush,  B.  W.  Henry,  and  W.  K.  Scott. 

The  objects  of  this  extended  historical  sketch  are  two,  viz: 
To  fix  here  a  prominent  chapter  of  the  history  of  our  educational 
progress  during  the  last  two  years,  merely  as  history ;  and,  fur- 
ther, to  suggest  to  the  Legislature  the  question,  whether  the  zeal 
and  effort  and  self  denial  of  this  large  and  intelligent  portion 
of  our  people,  in  behalf  of  a  better  education  of  the  masses,  and 
a  more  thorough  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  Southern 
Illinois,  does  not  deserve  substantial  recognition  in  legislatioi 
npon  the  subjects  thus  presented,  and  some  material  prov\«\oii  i^ 
the  assistance  of  these  earnest  and  good  men  in  their  labors  fo 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Another  instrumentality  which  has  taken  definite  Bhape  Bin* 
the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  which,  in  i 
relations  to  one  of  the  most  vital  and  pressing  needs  of  out  co^ 
mon  schools,  I  regard  as  full  of  highest  promise  for  the  fatnre 
is  The  Countt  Normal  School. 

The  weakness  and  peril  of  our  whole  system  of  public  edu 
tion  is,  without  doubt,  the  alarming  deficiency  in  the  nambei 
capable,  well  qualified  teachers.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Legvslat 
to  construct  and  put  in  operation  a  free  school  la^^ ;  to  provide 
the  levy  and  collection  of  vast  revenues  for  school  purpofies* 
organize  and  adjust  the  complicated  instrumentalities  and  for 
involved  in  the  school  system  of  a  great  State,  and  to  throw  i 
all  the  protecting  shield  of  the  supreme  law-making  power — 
in  vain  for  a  generous  people  to  vote  princely  sums  to  erect, 
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nish,  adorn  and  beautify  their  school  honses ;  to  purchase  libraries, 
and  provide  all  things  needful  for  the  convenience,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  children  while  at  school — all  this  wisdom  and 
care,  all  this  array  of  means  and  agencies,  all  these  costly  and 
beautiful  structures,  this  generous  lib^ality,  these  noble  and 
cheerful  sacrifices  of  the  people — all  are  in  vain,  if  the  work  cf 
instruction^  which  is  the  object  and  end  of  all,  must  at  last  be  en- 
tTDsted  to  ignorant)  unskilled  and  incompetent  teachers.  All  the 
lines  of  effort,  and  preparation  and  outlay  look  forward  to,  and 
converge  at  last  in  the  teacher,  as  he  sits  in  the  school-room,  ready 
to  give  final  shape  and  character  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
If  he  is  capable,  skillful  and  conscientious,  8ucc€S8  crowns  and 
glorifies  the  work,  and  refluent  waves  of  blessing  roll  back  to  re- 
compense and  enrich  the  people  and  the  State  ;  if  not,  failure  is 
written  upon  every  stone  of  the  great  edifice,  and  the  people  have 
lavished  their  treasures  for  that  ''  which  is  not  bread."  If  the 
teaching  is  poor,  all  is  poor ;  if  worthless,  all  is  worthless ;  if 
vicious,  mischief  and  evil,  instead  of  good,  is  the  sure  result. 
If  incompetency  sits  upon  the  platform,  the  more  costly  and  beau- 
tiful the  school-house,  the  sadder  the  spectacle — the  more  lamen- 
table the  waste.  It  is  as  a  watch  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
flashing  with  jewels,  but  no  mainspring. 

Is  it  asked,  "  why  this  repetition  of  self-evident  truths  ?  why  this 
anxiety  and  apprehension  ?  are  matters  so  much  worse  than  they 
have  been  ?  have  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  so  deterio- 
rated in  the  past  two  years,  that  so  serious  a  note  of  warning 
mast  be  sounded  ?"  Kot  at  all.  The  actual  number  of  superior 
teachers,  and  of  well  instructed  and  well  managed  schools,  is  much 
greater  to-day  than  it  was  two  years  ago — than  it  has  ever  before 
been.  Of  this,  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt.  I  invoke  attention 
to  this  point  of  supreme  moment  1o  the  welfare  of  the  public 
schools,  first,  because  there  has  never  been  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  capable  teachers  for  the  pnblic  schools  of  the 
State — the  evil  has  always  been  one  of  sad  and  alarming  magni- 
tude ;  second,  because  while  the  number  of  accomplished  teachers 
increases  slowly ^  the  number  of  schools  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
teachers  are  increasing  rapidly — even  the  relative  supply  of  the 
former  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  latter,  and  the 
comparative  lack  of  good  teachers  is  becoming  greater  and  greater; 

third,  because  the  demands  of  the  age  and  of  the  higher  and 
Vol.  II~6* 
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Bonnder  principles  of  educational  philosophy  which  now  preyail, 
imperativelj  call  upon  ns  to  sift  out  and  pat  away  effete  and  worn 
oat  forms  of  teaching,  and  to  uplift,  widen  and  rationalize  the  work  of 
our  school-rooms ;  and  fourth,^b6cau8e  it  is  more  needfal  and  more 
possible  now  than  ever  before  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  right  and  wrong  methods  and 
subjects  of  teaching — between  good  schools  and  poor  schools— 
between  trained,  artistic,  professional  teachers,  and  the  stereotyped 
"  schoolmasters  "  of  the  past. 

Among  the  things  which  have  passed  from  the  realms  of  donbt 
or  ridicule,  into  the  category  of  established  and  immutable  troths, 
is  the  proposition  that  teaching  is  a  science,  and  the  teacher  an 
artist.  Over  the  growth  and  development  of  every  plant  and  leaf 
and  flower  and  fruit,  of  every  organic  body,  animate  or  inanimate, 
in  the  whole  material  universe,  God  has  thrown  the  regency  of  his 
own  everlasting  laws,  saying  to  the  inquiring  soul  of  man  every- 
where, "  see  how  they  grow."  And  no  sublimer  discovery  has 
rewarded  the  investigation  of  the  ages,  than  that  the  spirit  itself 
of  man,  the  subtle,  wonderful,  deathless  knowing  and  thinking 
jpowera  of  the  soul,  are  in  the  grasp  of  laws  equally  harmonions, 
changeless  and  inexorable.  If  right  culture  gives  strength  and 
majesty  to  the  tree,  grace  and  beauty  to  the  flower,  symmetry, 
health  and  power  to  the  animal ;  while  wrong  treatment  gives 
weakness,  deformity  and  disease — as  surely  do  the  growths  of  the 
mind  respond^  in  nature  and  value,  to  the  kind  of  nurture  which 
they  receive.  Go  to  the  gardens,  the  orchards  and  the  herds  of 
the  wise  and  skillful,  and  then  to  those  of  the  ignorant  and  slov- 
enly, and  see,  contrast,  reflect  and  be  convinced.  Come  with  me 
to  the  school-rooms  where  wisdom  opens  the  beautiful  gates  of 
knowledge,  one  by  one — where  charmed  groups  are  led  onwards  by 
gentle  hands,  and  upwards  by  the  sure  and  easy  gradients  which 
God  himself  has  hewn  for  young  feet  in  their  ascent  towards  Him- 
self—-where  through  outward  forms  of  visible  and  tangible  things, 
80  full  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  so  profusely  strewn  on  every 
hand,  the  mind  unconsciously  rises  to  the  upper  level  of  concep- 
tions and  thoughts,  to  the  grasp  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  material 
things — where  all  the  way,  the  clear  sunlight  of  appropriate, 
attainable,  and  definite  knowledge  beams  steadily  upon  each  day's 
lessons,  and  sweet  glad  inspirations  refresh  the  heart  and  make 
buoyant  the  steps,  till  the  years  of  school  life  are  ended,  and  the 
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State  receivefl  back  her  children,  keen,  alert,  observant,  intelligent, 
knowing  something  of  books  but  more  of  things,  joyous,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  facts  and  problems  of  nature  and  of  being,  and 
ready  for  the  battle  of  life.  Come  with  me  again,  to  other  school- 
rooms, where  the  cold  sterilities  of  text-books  are  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  instruction — to  whose  teachers  the  mental  powers  of  the 
pupils  are  an  unknown  and  inexplicable  tangle,  under  no  fixed 
laws  of  prior  and  sequential  activity  and  growth,  and  hence  to  be 
plied  at  random  with  whatever  comes  first  to  hand,  the  simple 
or  compound,  the  abstract  or  concrete,  the  objective  or  subjective, 
alike — ^where  perception,  conception,  reflection,  imagination  and 
memory,  and  all  their  shining  sisters  of  the  mind,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  synchronous  birth  and  development,  growing  simultaneously 
and  pari  passuj  like  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  like  them  to  be  all 
pressed  without  distinction  into  one  mental  glove  or  boot — where 
words,  words,  words  are  the  stones  fed  to  little  ones  starving  for 
the  living  bread  of  things,  facts,  realities — where  verbal  defini- 
tions, utterly  meaningless  to  those  who  repeat  them,  are  substitu- 
ted for  the  quick,  clear,  sharp  definite  knowledge  afforded  by  the 
eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand — where  the  weary  hours  of  school  life 
drag  heavily  and  joylessly  along,  till  the  end  comes — when  they 
take  their  books  home  and  begin  the  active  duties  of  life,  for  which 
they  are  but  little  better  fitted  than  before. 

Compare  these  schools,  teachers  and  results,  and  measure  if  you 
can  the  difference  in  the  kind,  amount  and  value  of  the  returns 
which  they  make  to  the  State  that  provides  for  and  fosters  them 
all  alike.  I  repeat,  teaching  is  a  science  and  the  teacher  is  an 
artist,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  principles  of  that  science  are 
understood,  and  the  skillful  practice  of  that  art  is  acquired,  the 
better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  work  performed.  If  teaching  is  a 
science,  its  principles  may  be  stated,  defined  and  mastered,  the 
game  as  those  of  any  other  science ;  if  it  is  also  an  art,  skill,  dex- 
terity and  success  may  be  attained  in  the  practice  of  that  art,  the 
same  as  of  any  other.  This  is  an  obvious,  common  sense  view  of 
the  matter.  If  the  premises  are  granted,  the  facts  and  results 
must  necessarily  be  as  stated  above.  And  the  premises  cannot  be 
denied — ^they  have  ceased  to  be  challenged,  throughout  the  educa- 
tional world.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  account  for  the  rich  and 
blessed  fruits  of  the  teaching  in  some  schools,  and  the  lamentable 
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barrenness  of  that  in  others,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
teaching  is  a  science  to  be  learned  and  an  art  to  be  acqaired,  and 
that  in  the  former  case  the  schools  are  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessional teachers,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  teachers  are  ignorant 
both  of  the  science  and  art  pertaining  to  their  profession.  The 
two  classes  of  schools  which  I  have  attempted  to  sketch,  are  not 
the  deductions  of  theory,  or  drawn  by  the  imagination — the  origi- 
nals of  the  pictures,  substantially,  may  be  found  in  all  portions  of 
the  State.  At  present  there  are  fewer  of  the  first  class  than  of  the 
second,  but  we  hope  for  more  and  more. of  them. 

Kot  that  all  teachers  are  capable  of  achieving  equal  success,  even 
with  the  same  advantages  of  professional  training — this  is  impossi- 
ble in  any  human  pursuit  There  are  persons  of  whom  no  amount 
or  kind  of  training  can  make  successful  teachers,  and  who  should 
therefore  never  seek  to  enter  the  profession.  The  number  of  such 
persons  is,  indeed,  greater  than  is'  generally  supposed.  It  is 
simply  claimed  that  special  preparation  is  as  essential  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  as  for  any  other  important  and  difficult  human  pursuit, 
and  that  such  preparation  will  do  as  much  for  the  educator,  as  a 
like  preparation  will  do  for  the  member  of  any  other  profession — 
that  no  man  is  born  a  teacher,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  or  an 
engineer — ^and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  who,  by  careful 
study  and  special  preparation,  is  master  of  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching,  will  always  and  everywhere  and  of  logical  necessity,  be 
incomparably  superior  to  him  who  has  had  no  such  advantages. 

It  has  seemed  well  to  make  these  prefaratory  remarks,  which  are 
enly  repetitions  of  what  has  been  better  said  by  others,  time  and 
again,  on  the  principle  of  ^^  line  upon  line,"  and  as  the  basis  of  an 
^earnest  plea  for  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  oat 
and  develop  into  full  practical  effect,  the  plan  of  county  normal 
schools. 

The  idea  of  county  normal  schools  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
views  which  I  have  tried  to  express  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of 
better  qualified  teachers — ^views  which  have  long  been  entertained 
by  the  best  teachers  and  thinkers  in  the  State.  It  was  seen  that 
the  State  Normal  University,  though  crowded  with  students,  and 
pressing  all  its  splendid  resources  of  talent  and  power  into  its 
appropriate  work,  could  not  possibly  meet  the  urgent  demands  of 
the  ten-thousand  school-rooms  of  the  State  for  good  teachers— and 
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the  question,  painfully  earnest  and  perplexing,  remained,  ''what 
shall  be  done  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  State !" 

It  was  in  Cook  county  that  the  answer  to  this  question  first  took 
the  practical  form  now  under  consideration  ;  and  to  the  very  able 
superintendent  of  that  county,  Prof.  John  F.  Eberhart,  promptly 
and  generously  seconded  by  its  board  of  supervisors,  is  justly  due 
the  credit  of  formally  and  successfully  inaugurating  a  plan  of  relief, 

which  I  believe  is  destined  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
State,  and  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  a  sup- 
ply of  better  qualified  teachers.  As  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee chosen  for  the  purpose.  Superintendent  Eberhart  read  an 
elaborate  report  on  county  normal  schools,  before  the  last  annual 
meetiog  of  the  State  Association  of  county  superintendents,  held 
at  Aurora,  in  Kane  county,  in  which  he  reviews  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  State  rendering  necessary  new  measures  to  supply 
the  lack  of  competent  teachers — explains  the  specific  objects  and 
results  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  county  normal  schools,  and  how 
to  attain  them — gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  organization, 
courses  of  study,  conditions  of  admission,  and  practical  workings, 
thus  far,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  at  Blue  Island — and 
BuggestB  the  outlines  of  a  general  act  under  which  similar  schools 
may  be  established  throughout  the  State.  The  report  of  Superin- 
tendent Eberhart  will  be  found,  in  full,  marked  >'  C,"  in  the  appen- 
dix to  this  report.  I  ask  for  it  a  very  attentive  examination.  It 
covers  the  whole  ground  so  fully  that  but  little  more  need  be  said, 
to  place  the  subject  in  a  clear  light  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  leading  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  county  Nor- 
mal Schools  may  be  briefly  stated  :  They  are  to  secure,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  better  qualified  teachers  for  the  common  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  respective  counties  which  may  adopt  the  plan ; 
to  bring  the  advantages  of  a  professional  training  near  to  the 
homes  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  those  who  will  attend,  and  reducing  the  expense ;  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  very  large  number  who  intend  to  teach  but  a  short 
time,  by  enabling  them,  through  briefer  courses  of  study,  to  fit 
themselves  for  teaching  the  common  branches,  by  a  thorough  i^e- 
riew  of  those  branches,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
them ;  to  establish,  what  will  be,  in  efiect,  a  perpetual  local  insti- 
tute of  the  highest  order,  which  teachers  can  attend  a  few  months 
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in  the  year,  or  when  their  schools  are  not  in  sesBion,  and  more 
thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their  work. 

These  objects  must  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  all. 
In  order  to  attain  them,  the  courses  of  study  must  necessarily  be 
much  shorter  in  time,  and  less  extensive  in  scope,  than  those  of  the 
State  Normal  University.  Hence,  the  full  course  in  a  county 
normal  school  is  not  to  exceed  two  years,  of  three  terms  each, 
while  still  shorter  and  special  courses  are  to  be  provided  for  those 
who  want  them,  or  who  cannot  remain  for  the  full  course.  The 
studies  of  the  full  course  are  to  embrace  so  much  of  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  language,  as  can  be  mastered 
in  the  allotted  time,  since  those  three  classes  of  study  stand  at  the 
head  of,  and  embody  the  three  essential  elements  of  all  good 
teaching,  viz :  an  ample  knowledge  of  facts,  exact  reasoning,  and 
the  power  of  precise  and  discriminating  expression.  And  the 
teacher  who  has  mastered  the  rudimentary  principles  of  these 
three  departments  of  learning,  holds  the  keys  of  illimitable  future 
knowledge  and  attainment.  Such  are  the  ends  sought,  and  the 
means  to  be  employed,  in  the  proposed  general  system  of  county 
normal  schools.  The  idea  of  them,  sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  practical  needs  and  necessities  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  proposed  to  organize  and  conduct  them  in  strict  and 
uncompromising  conformity  to  that  idea — making  them  in  the 
closest  possible  sense  professional  training  schools  for  teachers  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

In  this  movement,  the  school  at  Blue  Island,  Cook  county,  was 
the  pioneer.  It  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  supervision  of  Mr,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  the  Principal, 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  State,  it  is  more  than 
realizing  the  highest  expectaitions  of  its  originators  and  friends. 
This  is  the  testimony,  also,  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
Cook  county  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  a  special  report  made  to  the 
Board  in  September,  1868.  In  thus  practically  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  of  this  new  and  most  successful  mode  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  superior  teachers,  Cook  county  has  rendered  the 
State  a  very  eminent  service. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  experiment  at  Blue  Island  immedi- 
ately attracted  the  notice  of  the  press,  and  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  common  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State.    Peoria  county 
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was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Cook,  and  her  connty  nor- 
mal school  was  formally  opened  in  September  last.  Professor 
S.  H.  White,  late  of  the  Brown  school,  Chicago,  and  an  educator 
and  teacher  of  distinguished  ability  and  reputation,  accepted  the 
Frincipalship,  organized  the  school,  and  is  now  at  his  new  post  of 
duty.  The  following  sketch,  from  his  pen,  was  furnished  at  my 
requ^t.     Writing  under  date  of  December  1,  1868,  he  says: 

"The  Peoria  Normal  School  was  established  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  connty  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city, 
and  is  supported  by  those  two  bodies ;  the  city  furnishing  a  building  for  its 
accommodation  and  defraying  one-fourth  of  the  current  expenses,  and  the 
county  three-fourths.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  bodies,  called  the  Normal  Board.  A  sub-committee  of  this  board, 
consisting  of  one  member  of  each,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  city  and 
county  schools,  with  the  Principal,  have  the  direct  control.  The  latter  com- 
mittee have  power  to  mak  all  purchases,  settle  all  accounts,  make  all  regula- 
tions, etc. 

The  school  was  organized  the  9th  day  of  September  last,  and,  in  a  few  days» 
had  forty  pupils.  Of  that  number,  four  are  now  teaching,  and  four  have 
fonnd  the  course  of  study  too  arduous,  and  have  left.  The  present  number  of 
pupils  is  thirty-three.  The  instruction  is  as  yet  confined  entirely  to  the 
branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  methods  of  teaching  each,  and 
lessons  in  school  management,  and  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Preparations  are  in  progress  for  opening  a  training  department  in  connection 
with  the  school,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

The  pupils  attending  the  school  vary  greatly  in  their  ages,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-two  years,  and  in  their  experience  as  teachers,  from  none  at  all,  to 
eight  years.  All  are  faithful  in  study,  earnest  in  their  work,  and  apparently 
ambitious  to  excel  as  teachers.  The  school  has  received  every  encouragement 
from  those  in  control,  and  there  seems  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  successful 
progress.  Of  the  desirability  of  such  institutions,  there  seems  to  me  no  room 
to  doubt." 

Bureau  county,  following  closely  after  Peoria,  has  also  moved 
in  the  same  direction.  The  ^'  Bureau  County  Kormal  and  Model 
School,"  was  opened  in  Dover  Academy,  October  7,  1868.  The 
normal  department  is  taught  by  Mr.  Albert  Ethridge,  the  very 
efficient  superintendent  of  schools  for  Bureau  county.  In  hig 
published  circular  Mr.  Ethridge  says : 

•*The  object  of  this  school  is  to  aid  in  furnishing  our  common  schools  with 
teachers  who  will  be  able  to  make  them  successful  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
for  which  they  are  sustained.  All  parties  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
hitherto  our  efforts  to  give  our  youth  a  good  English  education,  have  been  a 
partial  fJEulure;  and  this  &ilure  is  largely  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
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teachers.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  must  make  the  idueatum  ofteadi' 
ers  a  distinct  and  special  work ;  and  we  most  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation 
of  all  school  officers,  teachers,  and  other  friends  of  the  great  common  school 
interest,  in  making  this  enterprise  a  success. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic 
English  Grammar,  The  elements  of  Rhetoric,  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Object  Lessons,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Phonics,  School 
Classification  and  the  elements  of  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

Pupils  will  be  admitted  without  examination  ,*  but  at  the  close  of  the  first 
month  all  will  be  examined,  and  those  whose  daily  records  and  examinationB 
show  them  incapable  0i  doing  the  work  of  the  class,  will  be  dropped.  Stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  year  on  four  weeks  probation.*' 

The  iDStitution  has  fully  entered  upon  its  work,  with  the  liberal 
and  cordial  support  and  encouragement  of  the  board  of  super- 
yisors,  and  prospects  of  great  usefulness  and  success. 

The  proposed  plan  of  a  general  system  of  county  normal 
schools  derives  additional  importance  from  its  relations  to  the 
State  Normal  University,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  another  State  Normal  School  in  Southern  Illinois,  which 
will  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  present  Legislature. 

Should  the  proposed  plan  be  carried  out,  county  normal  schools 
would  ultimately  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  preparatory  schools 
for  the  State  Normal  University  or  Universities,  and  the  policy 
and  curriculum  of  the  latter  would  be  gradually  changed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  County  Normal 
School  would  become,  to  the  State  Normal  School,  what  the  high 
school,  academy  or  seminary,  is  to  the  college  or  university,  in 
our  ordinary  literary  institutions.  The  county  school,  with  its 
equally  thorough,  but  briefer^  courses  of  professional  study,  would 
fit  the  whole  body  of  its  students  for  higher  positiuns  and  far  more 
successful  work  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  State,  while  such  of 
them  as  chose  might,  after  completing  the  course  in  the  county 
school,  repair  to  the  state  university,  for  the  beneiit  of  that 
broader  and  riper  culture  in  the  history,  philosophy  and  art  of 
education,  which  it  would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  impracticable 
to  provide  lor  in  the  county  schools.  And  to  meet  this  state  of 
things,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  state  university  to  recon- 
struct its  course  of  study  and  conditions  of  admission,  abandon- 
ing to  the  county  schools  all  of  its  elenientary  and  non-professional 
departments  of  instruction,  and  proportionally  advancing  its 
requirements  for  admission. 
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If  such  a  plan  as  this  could  be  carried  ont,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
a  select  body  of  teachers  we  should  ultimately  have  in  Illinois — 
men  of  polished  faculties,  of  stalwart  intellectual  strength,  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  the  principles  of  educational  science,  and 
masters  of  every  situation  in  the  school-room — men  qualified  for 
the  highest  positions  under  our  school  system,  or  to  become,  in 
turn,  principals  of  the  county  normal  schools,  or  who,  if  need  be, 
oonld  meet  an(l  repulse  the  enemies  of  free  schools,  upon  whatso- 
ever forum  they  might  choose  to  contend,  whether  the  rostrum,  the 
lectnre-room,  the  review  or  the  press.  We  need  large  re-enforce- 
ments of  such  men ;  men  able  not  only  to  teach  with  skill,  and  to 
achieve  easy  and  dignified  victories  over  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
achool-room  ;  but  able  also  to  do  service  with  pen  and  voice,  and 
\olefd  on  the  columns  of  free-school  men. 

This  idea  of  reconstructing  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  State 
Normal  University ;  cutting  off  all  rudimentary  work ;  making 
the  door  of  entrance  narrower,  and  uplifting  the  whole  scheme  of 
professional  culture,  is,  of  course,  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
plan  of  another  State  normal  school  in  Southern  Illinois,  if  that 
should  be  deemed  expedient,  since  the  two  institutions  would  be 
co-ordinate  in  rank  and  in  sphere,  and  controlled  by  the  same  pol- 
icy. The  only  practical  question,  upon  this  point,  is  whether  more 
than  one  State  institution  would  be  needed  for  the  comparatively 
small  number  who  would  take  the  higher  University  course,  if  a 
snflSeient  number  of  county  normal  schools  were  established. 

The  uplifting  and  vitalizing  power  of  a  good  local  or  county  nor- 
mal school,  within  reach  of  all  the  teacherd  of  every  portion  of  the 
State,  would  be  immense  and  immediate.  It  would  soon  winnow 
the  profession,  and  send  the  chaff  flying  into  other  pursuits.  It 
would  soon  render  it  possible  for  every  school  district  in  the  State 
to  exchange  its  "  school-keeper "  for  a  professional  teacher,  of 
greater  or  less  ability  and  skill — for  one,  at  least,  who  has  some 
knowledge  and  fitness  for  the  position.  It  would  powerfully 
awaken  the  public  interest,  by  planting  a  teachers'  seminary,  with 
its  corps  of  instructors  and  lecturers,  its  model  classes,  its  library 
and  collections  in  natural  history,  etc.,  in  nearly  every  county  of 
the  State.  And  then,  as  the  course  of  study  in  all  these  county 
schools  would  be  the  same,  teachers  could  pass  from  one  county  to 
another  without  loss  of  time  or  grade,  and  it  would  soon  be  possi- 
Ue  to  establish  something  like  a  uniform  Btandard  of  qualifications 
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for  the  various  grades  of  certificates  provided  for  by  law,  throtigh- 
out  the  State,  so  that  the  holder  of  a  license  of  a  certain  grade 
would  receive  another  of  like  grade  upon  passing  into  another 
•  county. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  supreme  importance  of  able  and  experi- 
enced teachers ;  of  the  immediate  and  urgent  need  of  a  greatly 
increased  supply  of  such  teachers ;  of  the  admirable  adaptation  of 
the  plan  of  county  normal  schools  to  meet  that  wan^; ;  of  the  valae 
of  such  institutions,  dispersed  throughout  the  State,  in  quickcniDg 
and  enlightening  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  common  schools;  of 
the  reflex  influence  of  county  normal  schools  upon  the  State  Nor- 
mal University,  in  lifting  it  to  a  higher  and  broader  sphere  of  pro- 
fessional instruction  and  culture — in  view  of  all  these  most  weighty 
considerations,  added  to  the  fact  that  three  large,  populous,  and 
influential  counties  of  the  State  have  already  successfully  estab- 
lished each  a  county  normal  school,  thereby  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  the  thing,  and  removing  it  from  the  domain  of  mere 
untried  and  doubtful  experiment,  I  earnestly  advise  and  recom- 
mend that  a  general  law  be  enacted,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  board  of  supervisors,  or  county  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
any  county,  or  group  of  counties  conjointly,  may  proceed  to 
establish  a  county  normal  school,  and  to  appropriate  funds  or  levy 
taxes  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  same.  The  details 
of  such  a  law  would  be  few  and  easily  adjusted.  It  would  be 
simply  a  permissive  or  enabling  act,  removing  such  legal  impedi- 
ments as  may  now  exist,  and  preparing  the  way  for  any  county 
that  chooses  to  act  in  the  premises.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  might  be,  ex  officio^  a  member,  and  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  secretary,  ex  officio^  of  the  normal  board 
provided  for  in  the  act. 

A  bill,  embracing  the  provisions  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
this  important  measure,  has  been  prepared  by  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nent legal  ability,  and  its  passage  by  this  General  Assembly,  or 
some  other  bill  of  similar  import  and  effect,  as  the  Legislature  may 
see  fit,  will  be  earnestly  requested.  It  is  not  believed  that  any 
serious  objections  can  or  will  be  urged  against  the  prbposed  legis- 
lation, since  it  is  only  designed  to  confer  powers  to  be  exercised, 
or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties. And  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  passage  of  such  an  enabling 
act  would  be  of  gre^t  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  common  8chiK>ls 
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of  the  State,  and  that  very  many  counties  would  Boon  avail  them- 
Belves  of  its  provisions,  and  establish  normal  schools  for  the  home- 
training  of  teachers  for  their  district  schools — I  respectfully  com- 
mend the  whole  subject  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  General , 
Assembly. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body,  organized  at  Bloomington,  December,  1853,  has 
convened,  annually,  ever  since,  bringing  together  earnest  work- 
ers in  the  educational  ranks,  to  compare  views,  and  consider  the 
new  problems  coming  up  every  year  for  investigation.  Organ- 
ized at  a  time  when  there  was  scarcely  a  permanent  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State ;  gathering  value  and  influence  from 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  stability  of  the  public  schools^  and 
by  the  careful  examination  and  cautious  testing  of  principles,  this 
society  of  the  friends  of  education,  uniting  in  kindly  discussion 
and  friendly  effort,  the  laborers  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  public 
and  private — in  the  colleges,  the  high  schools,  and  primary 
schools — deserves  the  credit,  in  large  measure,  of  the  advanced 
position  which  our  common  school  system  has  attained. 

The  meetings  at  Galesburg,  in  1867,  and  at  Peoria,  in  1868  were 
enthusiastic  assemblages  of  men  and  women  anxious  to  do  the  most 
judicious  things,  in  the  best  way,  and  adding,  by  their  concurrence 
and  approval,  the  highest  practical  weight  to  the  saggestions  else- 
where made  in  this  report.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  assembling  in  mass  meeting,  in  so  large  a  State  as  ours, 
may  ultimately  lead  to  the  organization  of  cooperative  and  con- 
stituent local  associations,  thus  rendering  the  State  Society,  in 
time,  a  delegate  body,  composed  of  representatives  from  numer- 
ous smaller  societies  dispersed  over  the  State.  The  Association 
recently  formed  in  and  for  Southern  Illinois,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  above  indicated. 
Should  the  State  Association  ever  assume  the  form  of  a  delegate 
body,  it  might  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  Illinois  Congress  of 
Teachers,  and  its  power  of  usefulness  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
greater  compactness,  manageableness,  and  homogeneousness  that 
Buch  a  form  would  ensure. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  TEAOHER. 

This  journal  still  retalDs  its  place  as  the  leading  common  school 
advocate  and  general  educational  periodical  of  the  State — a  posi- 
tion which  it  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  our  history  as  a 
free-school  State.  It  has  been  from  the  first  a  distinct  and  posi- 
tive power  in  the  discussion  and  determination  of  questions  and 
problems  affecting  the  interests  of  public  education  in  Illinois — 
almost  always  arrayed  on  the  right  side,  and  greatly  helping  to 
mould  public  opinion  in  favor  of  wise  and  progressive  measures. 
It  has  for  the  most  part  been  conducted  with  signal  ability  and 
dignity,  never  descending  to  claptrap,  or  depending  for  success 
upon  superficial  and  sensational  writing.  In  the  quality,  variety, 
and  amount  of  well-considered  articles,  and  of  well-digested  edu- 
cational intelligence,  which  it  regularly  contains,  it  is  surpassed 
by  no  similar  journal  received  at  this  office — while  in  mechanical 
execution  and  appearance  it  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  model  of 
neatness,  taste  and  accuracy.  It  remains  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  accomplished  teachers  and  able  writers  who  have 
so  successfully  condncted  it  the  past  two  years — Prof.  William  M. 
Baker,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Stand- 
ish,  of  Lombard  University,  and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  White,  late  of 
the  Brown  School,  Chicago,  now  Principal  of  the  Peoria  County 
Normal  School.  It  ought  to  have  ten  thousand  regular  subscri* 
bers  and  attentive  readers  in  Illinois.  I  commend  it,  with  great 
pleasure,  to  all  teachers,  school  officers  and  friends  of  education 
in  the  State. 

STATE  TEAOHERS*  CERTIHCATES. 

The  first  act  providing  for  the  granting  of  State  Teachers*  Cer- 
tificates, was  passed  February  22,  1861.  It  was  the  result  of 
much  previous  discussion  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  was 
supposed  to  express  their  views  and  wishes.  It  had  long  been 
considered  as  unreasonable,  if  not  an  indignity,  to  demand  of  vete- 
ran teachers,  of  tried  ability  and  power,  a  renewal  of  their  pro- 
fessional license  every  two  years,  if  they  remained  in  the  same 
county  ;  or  a  fresh  examination  and  licensure,  if  they  passed  into 
a  different  county.  Assuming  that  teaching,  in  its  true  nature — 
its  real  subjective  reqairements  and  conditions,  and  its  objective 
aitns  and  purposes — ^was  both  a  science  to  be  comprehended  and 
an  art  to  be  practically  acqaired — demanding  as  careful  and  exten 
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sire  a  preparatory  training,  and  as  large  endowments  of  intellec- 
tnal  force  and  skill,  as  any  other  of  the  recognized  professions — it 
was  not  seen  (and  it  never  will  be)  why  such  an  accomplished 
professional  educator  should  be  biennially  subjected  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  reexamination,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  legal  right  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  calling.  And  then,  the  examination, 
or  reexmination,  was  seldom  by  his  peers — often  by  persons  hav- 
ing no  qaalifications  whatever  for  that  duty  except  their  official 
commissions.  What,  it  was  asked,  would  be  thought  of  a  law 
under  which  the  licensures  of  clergymen  and  lawyers,  the  diplo* 
mas  of  physicians,  or  the  tenures  of  college  presidents  and'  pro- 
fessors, should  lapse  every  two  years,  and  the  holders  be  obliged 
to  hurry  off  to  the  various  tribunals  to  renew  their  credentials,  or 
become  disqualified  for  further  service  ?  By  arguments,  consider- 
ations and  analogies  such  as  these,  the  force  of  which  is  palpable, 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  in  their  associations,  conventions,  insti- 
tutes, and  other  organizations,  as  well  as  through  their  educational 
journals  and  the  public  press,  brought  to  bear  a  force  sufficient  at 
leugth  to  secure  the  desired  legislation. 

By  the  act  of  February  16,  1866,  the  law  in  relation  to  State 
Certificates  was  so  amended  as  to  require  a  public  examination  in 
all  cases,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  State  Diploma ;  and  the 
President  of  the  State  Normal  University  was  associated  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  arranging  for  and 
conducting  the  examinations.  These  provisions  are  still  in  force, 
and  it  is  not  seen  why  the  present  law  io  relation  to  State  Certificates 
should  not  command  the  respect  and  contidence  of  all  professional 
teachers.  Its  guarantees  of  all  the  conditions  and  qualifications 
that  can  reasonably  be  required,  are  ample.  If  this  feature  of 
our  system  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  from  if,  its 
vitalizing  influence  has  nevertheless  been  very  great,  and  is  steadily 
extending.  The  influence  of  this  provision  of  the  law  upon  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  is  not  to  be  measured  alone  bv  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates  granted.  Its  greatest  power  lies  in  the  silent  unconscious 
eflfect  produced  upon  the  many  who  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
appear  as  candidates — holding  up  a  higher  standard  of  professional 
excellence  and  reward  to  be  attained,  and  thus  awakening  resolu- 
tions and  impelling  to  efforts  towards  personal  improvement, 
which  are  not  lost  even  though  they  do  not  culminate  in  applica- 
tions for  the  (Jiploma.    This  latent  influence  of  the  legal  provi- 
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sion  in  qnestion,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the  extraor- 
dinary impulse  towards  a  higher  culture  that  has  become  apparent 
among  the  better  classes  of  our  teachers.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  really  excellent  provision  of  the  school  law  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated,  and  that  the  number  of  applicants  will 
hereafter  steadily  increase,  until  a  strong  and  influential  body  of 
earnest,  high-toned  and  accomplished  teachers  shall  be  organized 
by  the  holders  of  State  Certificates,  who  will  cooperate  heartily  in 
all  well  devised  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 
/  The  value  of  the  State  professional  diploma  has  been  recog- 
nized in  almost  every  form  through  which  the  judgment  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  State  could  be  pronounced.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago  has  heartily  endorsed  the 
plan  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  all  persons  holding  State  Certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates from  this  board  without  further  examination,  whenever  thej  shall  apply  for 
positions  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 

Hesolved,  That  we  recognize  the  State  Certificate  to  be  a  means  for  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship  among  teachers  ;  for  awakening  a  greater  interest  on  their 
part  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  securing  greater  efficiency  and  a  higher 
standard  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  the  State  ;  that  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  State  Superintendent  for  carrying  out  the  State  law  meets  with  our  hearty 
approval,  and  that  we  recommend  the  subject  to  the  favorable  notice  of  achool 
boards  and  teachers  throughout  the  State.'* 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  school  boards  of  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  State  whose  school  departments  are  organ- 
ized under  special  acts  and  charters,  so  that  a  State  certificate  is  a 
passport  not  only  to  any  school  under  the  general  law,  but  also  to 
schools  under  the  care  of  boards  having  power  to  prescribe  their 
own  conditions  of  licensure  and  employment. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  plan  of  examinations  for  State  Certificates,  set  forth  in  the 
circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  h  -s  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  this  board.  That  we  believe  it  embodies  the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  is  what  is  needed  to  organize  a  powerful  body  of  superior  teachers,  whose 
influence  shall  be  felt  in  the  direction  of  the  great  educational  enterprises  of  the 
State. 

The  plan  has  also  received  the  repeated  endorsement  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Superintendents,  and  of  educational  conventions  and  teachers* 
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institutes  in  every  part  of  the  State,  bo  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  having  passed  into  the  settled  educational  policy  of  the  State. 
The  aim  has  been  from  the  first  to  make  the  examinations  and 
requirements  such  as  all  really  superior  and  successful  teachers 
could  comply  with,  while  at  the  same  time  the  gate  should  be  too 
strait  for  those  who  have  not  yet  earned  a  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  profession.  The  range  of  the  examination  will  be  gradu- 
ally extended  and  the  standard  of  attainment  advanced,  as  the 
school  systen)  is  developed  and  a  better  professional  culture 
becomes  more  general  in  the  State. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  reply  satisfactorily,  by  letter,  to  the 
numerous  inquiries  received  respecting  State  Certificates  and 
examinations  therefor,  I  recently  published  a  general  circular  on 
the  subject,  in  which  every  important  point  was  noticed  and  ex- 
plained. Following,  will  be  found  the  material  portions  of  that 
circular,  which  will  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  relative  to  State  Certificates  is  now  practically  carried  into 
effect. 

State  Certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  of  approved  character, 
scholarship,  and  successful  experience,  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  50th  section  of  the  School  Law,  as  amended  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1865.  The  clause  of  said  section  which  confers  said 
authority  is  as  follows : 

*'  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ii  hereby  authorized  to  grant 
State  CertificAtes  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  reeeiye  them,  which 
shaU  be  of  perpetual  yalidity  in  eyery  county  and  school  district  in  the  State.  But 
State  Certificates  shall  only  be  granted  upon  public  examination,  of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given,  in  such  branches  and  upon  such  terms,  and  by  such  examiners 
as  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  University  may  pre- 
scribe. The  fee  for  a  State  Certificate  shall  be  five  dollars.  Said  certificates  may 
be  revoked  by  the  State  Superintendent  upon  proof  of  immoral  or  unprofessional 
conduct" 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  law,  it  has  been  decided  that  applicants  for 
the  State  Teachers  Diploma  should  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  following 

Terms  and  Conditions : — 1.  To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 

2.  To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught,  with 
decided  success,  not  less  than  three  years,  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  this  State, 
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8.  To  pass  a  very  thorough  examination  in  Orthography,  Pen- 
manship, Keading,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  Modern  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States, 
Algebra,  The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  the  Theory  and 
Art  of  Education. 

4.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Chemis- 
try, as  these  are  deemed  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  some 
of  the  more  recent  and  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction. 
But  the  examination  in  these  branches  will  embrace  the  rudimen- 
tary principles  only. 

5.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  School  Laws  of 
Illinois,  especially  in  those  portions  thereof  which  relate  to  the 
legal  rights  and  duties  of  teachers. 

One  Eule  for  All. — The  law  imperatively  requires  that  all  can- 
didates for  State  Certificates  shall  undergo  a  public  examination. 
Certificates  have  heretofore  been  granted,  without  further  exami- 
nation, to  regular  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  University,  upon 
due  evidence  of  good  character,  and  three  years'  successful  teach- 
ing ;  upon  the  assumption  that  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of 
special  professional  training  might  properly  be  taken,  construc- 
tively, as  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  But 
as  doubts  have  arisen  upon  this  point,  the  language  of  the  act 
will  hereafter  be  strictly  construed^  and  the  former  practice  in  re- 
spect to  normal  graduates  will  be  discontinued.  A  successful  pub- 
lic examination  will  hereafter  be  required  in  all  cases,  without 
exception,  as  the  condition  of  receiving  a  State  Certificate.  The 
President  of  the  State  Normal  University  fully  concurs  with  the 
State  Superintendent  in  the  expediency  of  this  change. 

Board  of  Examiners. — None  but  practical  teachers,  of  high 
character  and  distinguished  professional  ability,  are  appointed 
upon  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  So  far  as  possible  the  hold- 
ers of  State  Certificates  are  chosen  for  members  of  that  board. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  board  has  always  consisted  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  themselves  passed  the  prescribed  examination, 
and  received  State  Certificates,  and  the  same  course  will  be  pur- 
sued in  the  future. 

Credentials. — In  respect  to  moral  character,  the  only  object  is 
to  be  sure  that  the  applicant  is,  in  this  respect,  worthy.    No  set 
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form  of  evidence  is  required,  bo  that  the  fact  of  good  character 
clearly  appears.  If  an  applicant  is  personally  known  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  or  the  President  of  the  Normal  University,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  board  of  examiners,  as  of  good  character,  that 
is  sufficient — no  otlier  testimonial  is  necessary.  If  not,  written 
testimonials  from  one  or  more  responsible  persons,  acquainted  with 
the  applicant,  will  be  required  : 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  time  that  an  applicant  has  taught, 
his  own  declaration,  giving  the  time,  place,  and  kind  of  schooli 
will  be  sufficient : 

Touching  the  question  of  success  in  teaching,  written  testimo- 
nials from  employers,  or  other  responsible  and  competent  persons 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  be  required.  The  evidence  upon 
this  point  is  vital,  and  must  be  clear  and  explicit: 

By  "three  years'"  teaching  is  meant  three  ordinary  school 
years — not  three  years  of  twelve  calendar  months  each.  In  this 
State,  two  hundred  and  forty  days^  teaching,  equal  to  eight  calen- 
dar months,  is  considered  a  year's  teaching ;  and  three  of  such 
years  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  rule  in  this  particular. 

Condition  jprecedent. — Satisfactory  evidence  relative  to  charac- 
ter, length  of  time  taught,  and  success,  must  be  furnished  before  a 
candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  examination — it  is  a  condition 
precedent^  and  should  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
by  each  candidate,  along  with  his  application  for  examination,  so 
that,  if  defective,  due  notice  may  be  given,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  disappointment  or  loss  of  time  in  the  inspection  of  credentials, 
when  the  day  of  examination  arrives.  Any  one  whose  credentials 
are  unsatisfactory,  will  be  promptly  informed  of  the  fact,  and 
wherein,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied,  if  practicable,  and 
if  not,  he  will  be  declared  ineligible,  and  saved  the  expense  of 
attendance.  Attention  to  these  preliminaries  is  important.  There 
is  DO  tin)e  to  inspect  testimonials  during  the  examination,  and  none 
can  be  examined  without  them. 

Mode  of  Eocamination, — Both  the  oral  and  written  methods  are 
employed.  The  questions,  usually  ten  in  number,  to  be  answered 
under  each  topic  embraced  in  the  examination,  are  printed  on  slips 
<^f  paper,  and  consecutively  numbered.  Each  applicant  is  fur- 
^iifthed  with  one  of  these  slips,  and  with  pencil  and  paper.  A  defi- 
nite time  is  allowed  to  each  topic,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
VolIX~6& 
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sabject  and  with  the  number  and  character  of  the  qnestionB  pro- 
posed. Each  answer  bears  the  number  of  the  corresponding  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  several  slips  are  given  out  at  once,  allowing,  for 
all,  the  sum  total  of  the  time  that  would  have  been  granted  to  each 
separately^  In  this  way  there  is  no  lost  time ;  the  quick  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  slow,  and  each  one  can  see  at  the  outset  the 
whole  work  to  be  done  in  the  allotted  time,  and  so,  perhaps,  work 
at  better  advantage.  In  questions  requiriug  demonstration  or 
analysis,  the  entire  work  should  be  given,  and  not  merely  the  re- 
sult or  answer,  so  that  the  several  steps  of  the  process  may  appear, 
and  the  board  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  teacher^s  habits 
of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  addition  to  written  answers  to  the  printed  questions,  candi- 
dates are  also  examined  orally  upon  all  topics  that  will  properly 
admit  of  that  form  of  inquiry — especially  in  reading,  mental  arith- 
metic, theory  and  practice,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  In  this 
way  the  applicant's  practical  teaching  power,  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  methods  of  instruction,  of  school  organization,  classifi- 
cation, management,  discipline,  etc.,  can  be  best  elicited.  Much 
use  is  also  made  of  the  blackboard  in  this  part  of  the  examination. 

Essay. — It  is  also  customary  to  require  a  brief  essay  upon  some 
familiar  topic  announced  at  the  time.  The  object  of  this  is  to  ena- 
ble the  board  to  judge  of  the  applicant's  general  knowledge,  read- 
ing and  reflection,  and  especially  of  his  ability  to  write  his  thoughts 
promptly,  clearly  and  correctly.  Incidentally,  also,  the  essay 
shows  the  writer's  proficiency  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  punctuation, 
use  of  capitals,  paragraphing,  and  the  other  niceties  of  composition 
and  penmanship,  etc.  It  is  assumed  that  no  one  will  apply  for  a 
State  Certificate  who  is  unable  to  write  promptly,  and  with  inteUir 
gence  and  jproprietyy  a  few  sentences,  upon  a  familiar  topic  The 
time  allowed  for  the  essay  is  about  thirty  minutes.  The  whole 
class  write  upon  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 

Mode  of  Awwrd. — ^The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  make  the  exam- 
ination and  final  judgment  strictly  irjvpartial.  To  this  end,  all 
candidates  are  known  during  the  examination  and  until  alter  the 
final  award,  by  numbers^  and  not  by  their  real  names,  thus:  ioi 
envelope,  containing  a  card,  is  handed  to  each  member  of  the  class 
—on  one  side  of  the  card  is  a  number — on  the  other  side,  the 
teacher  writes  his  full  name  and  post  office  address,  returns  the 
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card  to  the  envelope,  seals  it,  and  on  the  back  writes  the  number 
of  the  card  within.  The  number,  so  chosen,  is  placed  on  each 
written  paper,  to  identify  it.  In  examining  the  papers,  the  board 
note  the  grade  of  merit  of  each  one,  opposite  the  number  found 
thereon ;  and  in  like  manner,  after  all  the  papers  have  been  exam- 
ined and  the  result  summed  up,  said  result  is  placed  opposite  its 
proper  number.  Each  set  of  papers  is  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way.  When  all  is  done,  the  board  make  their  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  showing,  in  tabular  form,  all  the  numbers  repre- 
aented  in  the  examination;  the  percentage  of  correct  answers 
credited  to  each  number  of  each  topic  embraced  in  the  examina- 
tion, together  with  the  final  result  in  each  case ;  and  adding  their 
recommendation,  which  must  be  unanimous,  that  State  Diplomas 
be  awarded  to  Auch  and  such  numbers.  Then,  but  not  until  then^ 
the  sealed  envelopes  are  opened  and  the  successful  candidates 
identified,  and  certificates  sent  them,  in  acc&rdance  with  the  ad- 
dresses found  on  the  cards.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  is 
extremely  simple,  while  it  effectually  guards  against  the  possibility 
of  even  the  semblance  of  partiality. 

2Sww  and  Place  of  Examination, — Until  recently  the  State 
8iiperintend*ent  designated  the  times  and  places  of  holding  exami- 
nations for  State  Certificates.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
that  is  not  the  best  way.  It  is  useless  to  order  an  examination  with 
no  certainty  of  any  attendance,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  State 
Superintendent  to  know  beforehand,  under  the  former  mode, 
whether  the  time  chosen  will  suit  the  convenience  of  teachers. 
The  matter  of  time  and  place  is,  therefore,  now  left  to  the  teach- 
ers themselves.  No  examination  will  be  held  unless  at  least  ten 
teachers  request  it,  and  agree  to  attend.  Whenever  that  number, 
or  more,  do  so  request,  an  examination  will  be  held,  and  at  such 
place  and  time  as  they  may  designate.  It  is  easier  for  one  to 
aocon^modate  the  many,  than  the  reverse.  Those  wishing  certifi- 
cates can  confer  together  and  decide  upon  the  place  and  time 
which  will  best  accommodate  the  greatest  number,  and  inform  the 
State  Superintendent.  The  place  chosen  by  the  teachers  will  in 
no  case  be  changed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  tiyns 
named  by  them  will  also  be  strictly  adhered  to,  unless  it  should 
inflict  with  some  other  pressing  official  engagement,  in  which  case 
&Q  Superintendent  will  either  suggest  another  day,  or  refer  the 
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qnestion  of  time  back  to  the  teachers  for  their  farther  action. 
Two  days  are  required  for  aa  examination  for  State  CertiBcates. 
When  an  examination  is  desired  in  any  county  or  place,  those  wiah- 
ing  to  join  in  the  application  can  send  in  their  names  to  the  countj 
superintendent,  who,  when  the  requisite  number  is  obtained,  can 
forward  the  list  to  the  State  Superintendent,  by  whom  the  neces- 
sary public  notice  will  be  immediately  given.  This  is  the  simplest 
way  to  arrange  the  matter.  But  if  teachers  see  fit,  they  can  com- 
municate with  the  State  Superintendent  directly,  either  jointly  or 
separately.  It  is,  of  course,  immaterial  through  what  channel  the 
wishes  of  the  teachers  are  communicated. 

Inspection  of  Papers — Annoujicement  of  Sesult, — "^o  an- 
nouncement of  results  can  be  made  at  the  immediate  close  of  the 
examination.  The  careful  reading  and  inspection  of  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  manuscript,  with  scrutiny  of  work  and  methods  of 
analysis,  etc.,  so  as  to  do  impartial  justice  to  all,  requires  several 
days'  time.  The  examination  papers  are  therefore  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  of  examiners,  who  take  them  under  advisement 
and  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  as  soon  as  their 
report  is  received  by  the  State  Superintendent,  diplomas  ai-e  for- 
warded, by  mail,  to  those  declared  by  the  board  to  be  entitled  to 
them.  The  time  required  by  the  board  for  the  examination  of 
papers  is  not  usually  more  than  one  week.  Applicants  whose 
papers  are  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  board,  will  be  apprised 
of  the  fact  by  private  letter.  , 

Punctual  Attendance, — When  the  time  for  an  examination  is 
fixed,  punctual  attendance  at  the  hour  named  is  very  important. 
The  rules  governing  the  examination  are  then  stated,  and  certain 
general  directions  given,  which  there  is  not  time  afterwards  to 
repeat.  Moreover,  there  is  full  work  for  the  class  for  the  whole 
time,  and  a  teacher  arriving  after  a  portion  of  the  topics  have  been 
written  upon,  cannot  make  up  for  lost  time  without  protracting  the 
examination,  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  do.  On  every  account, 
therefore,  those  proposing  to  attend  should  be  punctual. 

General  Bemarks. — A  State  Certificate  entitles  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  county  and  school  district  of  the  State,  without  fur- 
ther examination,  and  is  valid  for  life,  or  so  long  as  the  personal 
and  professional  reputation  of  the  holder  remains  untarnished. 
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The  boards  of  edncation  of  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
State,  inclnding  Chicago,  and  whose  educational  systems  are  not 
sobject  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  school  law,  have,  also,  by 
resolutions  and  otherwise,  recognized  the  State  Certiiicate,  declar- 
ing those  holding  it  as  eligible  to  employment  in  their  respective 
schools,  without  further  examination,  except  for  positions  requiring 
special  qnaliiications  not  included  in  the  examination  for  State 
Gertiiicatefl.  A  State  Certiiicate  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  highest 
known  to  our  system  of  public  education,  and  an  honor  to  those 
receiving  it,  but  it  has  also  an  important  busineaa  value  to  all  pro- 
fessional teachers.  It  is  the  object  of  the  law  under  which  these 
examinations  are  held,  specially  to  recognize  and  honor  those 
experienced  and  successful  teachers  who  have  given  character  and 
dignity  to  the  profession  in  this  State,  and  to  furnish  to  young 
teachers  a  proper  incentive  to  honorable  exertion.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  examination,  as  indicated  in  this  circular,  is  one  that  no 
really  well  qualified  and  successful  teacher  need  to  fear.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Legislature  to  encourage  that  class  of  teachers 
to  apply  for  State  Diplomas,  and  we  have  not  felt  warranted  in 
making  the  examination  so  extended  or  severe  as  to  deter  them 
from  so  doing.  In  fact,  if  it  were  expedient  or  practicable.  State 
Certificates  would  have  been  granted  to  such  teachers  without  any 
formal  examination,  their  already  achieved  reputatiou  and  success 
being  the  real  and  strongest  ground  of  their  claim.  But  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  award  certificates  in 
that  way,  however  carefully  and  conscientiously  it  might  be  done, 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  partiality  or  favoritism,  and 
hazarding  the  confidence  of  the  educational  public.  An  examina- 
tion is,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  reqaired — an  examination  from 
which  no  really  superior  teacher  need  or  ought  to  shrink,  but 
which  efiectually  and  properly  excludes  all  others,  and  thus 
accomplishes  the  worthy  end  of  the  law.  It  is  believed  that  the 
plan  of  conducting  examinations  and  granting  certificates,  as 
herein  set  forth,  is  in  close  conformity  with  the  letter,  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  law,  and  should  command  the  approval  and  confi- 
dence of  all  good  teachers.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  circular  to 
Urge  teachers  to  apply  for  State  Certificates,  but  merely  to  explain 
how  the  examinations  are  conducted,  the  conditions  required,  and 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  holding  of  an  examination  in 
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any  part  of  the  State,  at  any  time.  The  information  here  giyen 
has  been  frequently  called  for,  and  is  famished  in  com]iliance 
with  what  is  deemed  to  be  an  official  duty  under  the  law.  The 
teachers  of  the  State  procured  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  the 
whole  subjeet  is  now  left  with  them. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  successive  examinations  held 
under  the  law,  the  place  and  time  of  eaoh,  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  and  of  the  counties  in  which  they  then  resided, 
and  the  dates  of  their  certificates : 

FiltsT  EzAHiKATiON — Held  at  Bloomington,  Julj  2d  and  Sd,  1861. 


' 


Karnes  of  successful  candidates. 


James  H.  Blodgett.. 
Alfred  Comings. . . . 
John  E.  Pettingill.. 
Harilla  M.  Towle... 
Florence  E.  Holden 


Lee 

Sangamon. 
Adams. . . . 

Lake 

Logan.  ... 


Date  of  Certificate. 


July  4,  1861 
( <     1 1 


( (     (I 

II        i  c 
C  (  t  ( 


Total 6. 


Skcond  Examination — ^Held  at  Bloomington,  December  24tli  and  26th,  1861. 


Charles  W.  Richmond  . . . 
Frederick  W.  LiTingston. 

H.  8.  Hyatt 

Henry  M.  Bush 

Rot.  John  D.  Parker. . . . . 

George  B.  McElroy 

J.  B.  Roberts 

H.  G.  Pollock 

John  Page. . . -. 

Homer  Hatch 

Oliver  H.  Martin. 

James  Gow 

F.  G.  Fowler 

M.  y.  B.  Shattuck 

Alexander  J.  Anderson. . , 

William  P.  Terry , 

Jane  Ormsby 

Fannie  Marshall 


DuPage 

Knox 

Whiteside.. 

Boone  

Whiteside. . 
Marshall . . . 

Knox 

Knox 

Ogle 

Sangamon. . 

Lee 

Lee 

Sangamon. . 
Mercer.  .... 

Lee 

Jersey 

Rock  Island 
Adams.  ,••• 


December  27 


1861 


Total. 


18. 


V 
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Thdu)  Exaxination — ^Held  at  Springfield,  August  6th  and  Tth,  186SL 


Names  of  successful  candidates. 


Ber.  Charles  K  Smith. 

Francis  Hanford 

W.  B.  Powell 

Benjamin  D.  Slocuot. . , 
George  Auerswald. . . . 

JofliahP.  Wood 

John  J.  White 

Andrew  M.  Brooks. . . . 

Davis  Major. 

Frances  Bacon 

Mary  Gowles 

Helen  A.  Humiston . . . 


County. 


Livingston 

Will.... 

LaSalle... 

Cook 

St.  Clair.. 
Tazewell. . 

Bond 

Sangamon . 
Sangamon.. 
Cbristian.. 


•  •  •  •  • 


Date  of  Certificate. 


August   7,  1869. 
( t 

i  c 
4  C 


«  ( 

(  C 

(  ( 

(  t 

(  < 

(  t 

t  I 

<  ( 

i  ( 

i  c 

ft 


Total 12. 

Fourth  Examination — Held  at  Normal,  December  19th  and  20tb,  1865. 


<  t 

C  ( 

c  < 
t  ( 

C  i 

« c 


Minor  L.  Seymour.. 
Total ...1. 


Ogle I  January  12,  1866 . 


Fifth  Examination — Held  at  Chicago,  April  24th  and  25th,  1866. 


A.  8.  Barry 

William  R,Phelon. 
Justin  M.  Brainard. 

OrrinS.  Cook 

J.  TildenMoulton.. 
Jogiah  L.  Pickard. . 
Samuel  H.  White. . 
P.  R.WaJker 


Cook.  .. 

Cook. . . 

Biadison 

Morgan. 

Cook... 

Cook.... 

Ogle.... 


Apr: 


11 


25,  1866. 

<  i 

t  c 

c  t 

i  ( 
t  c 

<  ( 
i  ( 


Total. 


,8. 


Sixth  Examination — ^Held  at  Mattoon,  April  19th  and  20th,  1867. 


<  c 

<  I 


Koah  P.  Oates 

Jephthah  Hobbs. 

Henry  A.  Neal , 

T.  H.  Smith 

Addison  Vanausdol «<.... 

M.  D.  Carr 

Susan  W.  Cleaves 

Annabelle  C.  Toung 

Total 8. 

SsTBNTH  Examination. — ^Held  at  Normal,  August  27th  and  28th,  1867. 


Coles 

Edgar. . . . 

Coles 

Coles. 

Coles..... 

Coles 

Coles , 

Coles 


April  27,  1867.... 
1 1         1 1 


i  I 


September  20, 1867 
April  27,  1867.... 


t  ( 


I  i 


A.  J.  Bl  an  chard  . . . . 
William  H.  Brydges. 

H.S.English 

John  Shastid 

James  H.  Thompson. 

Total 


Montgomery.... 

Kane 

Alexander  

Fulton 

Clay 


September  17, 1867 
it  i  ( 


c  < 
I  ( 
i  ( 


5; 


(  c 
c  < 

i< 
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EioBTH  EzAMTNATiON. — ^Held  at  Mendota,  March  18th  and  14th,  1868. 


Names  of  successful  candidates. 


G.  Luther  Nettleton. . . 

Frank  Matthews 

George  (I.  French 

Eli  G.  Smith 

Samuel  M.  Heslet 

Oscar  M.  Tucker 

Ghurles  E.  Mann 

John  y.  Thomas 

Henry  L.  Boltwood .... 

Frank  U.  Hall 

Gharles  Robinson  ...... 

Samuel  L.  Swisher.... 

William  A.  Willis 

Gharles  P.  Hall , 

Joseph  A.  Mercer 

Rev.  Samuel  N.  Griffith, 

Mary  H.  Ladd 

Eliza  Jane  Read 

Laura  £.  Hoi  brook 


Janet  Hannay Peoria 


County. 

Date  of  < 

Certificate. 

Lee 

March  28 

1868  . - 

Bureau 

Boone •...• 

Lee 

LaSalle 

Putnam 

DuPasre 

Lee 

Bureau 

LaSalle 

Bureau  

Lee 

LaSalle 

Putnam 

Bureau 

LaSalle 

LaSalle 

Kane  ...••••.... 

La>al!e • . 

Peoria 

Total. 


,20. 


KiNTH  Examination. — Held  atNormal,  August  11th  and  12th,  1868. 


J.  Norman  Gridley. .  < 
Gharles  0.  Hutchison, 
George  H.  Thrasher.. 
Henry  McCormick  . . , 
Gifford  S.  Robinson., 
Joseph  M.  Piper.... 
Archibald  Andrew... 

Robert  H.  McCord 

Sumuel  E.  Beede  . . . , 

M.  Andrew 

Eusebia  X.  Huntley  . , 
Emma  T.  Robinson . . . 


Cass 

Pike 

McLean  ... 
McLean  . .  • 
McLean  ... 

Ogle 

Winnebago 
Logan ...  . 
Bureau  . .  • . 
McDoBOUgh 

Fulnon 

McLean.... 


August  22,   1868.. 

c  c 


«  c 
i  < 
c  c 

C  ( 
C  ( 

<  < 
( ( 

C  ( 

<  c 

i  ( 


Total 12. 

Making  the  number  receiving  State  Gertificates  upon  public  examination,  daring 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  State  Superintendent — 

Lidies 14 

Gentlemen .- 76 

Total S9 

f 

Below  is  a  list  of  those  receiving  State  Certificates  as  graduates 
of  State  Normal  Schools,  under  the  rule  formerly  in  force,  but 
now  discontinued — arranged  in  chronological  order,  according  to 
date  of  certificate,  with  name  of  the  institution  where  each  was 
graduated : 
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Namea. 


George  H.  Brewer. . . . 

Henrj  Freemui 

Lucius  Kingsbury  .... 

Emily  L.  Briggs  ...... 

Fidelia  L.  Simpson. . . 
Amelia  A.  Simpson  . . 
Frances  A.  Dewey. .  • . 

Oscar  F.  McKim 

Almenia  C  Jones  . . . 

Marj  A.  Fuller 

E  A  Oastman 

Esther  If.  Spragne . . . . 
Thomas  J.  Barrill  . . . . 

Harriet  M.  Oaae 

Martha  Foster 

Sarah  E.  Raymond. .    . 

Ebeneser  D.  Harris. . . 

Leri  A  Willard 

William  B.HuU    .... 

Bmma  T«  Bangs 

Ludnda  J.  Stanard . . . 

George  OoMn 

Richard  Porter 

John  EUis,  Jr 

Madison  Babcock  . . . . 

John  W.  Cook 

Olinda  M.  Johnson  . . 

James  8.  SteTenson  . . 

RmilyH.  Cotton 

Helen  F.  M.  Grinnell. 

OliTe  A  Rider 

E  Aaron  Goto 


Coonty. 


Winnebago. . 
Sangamon... 


Aug.  7,  1862. 
It         t  { 


Henderson  . 


Taiewell . . . . 

Maoon 

Will 

Stephenson.. 

Lee 

Knox 

Kendall 

Warren 

Sangamon . . . 

Fulton 

Marshall  .  • . . 

Coles 

MoLean 

McLean 

Woodford  ... 
Macoupin. . . . 

McLean 

LaSalle  . . . . 
Randolph  ... 
Alexander 

Peoria 

A  iKe • • ■  . . • . 
LaSaUe 


.A 


Date  of  Certif. 


C  ( 
c  < 
c « 
c  c 
( i 


<  < 
( i 
I « 

<  ( 


Jan.  18.  1866 


( I 


4  t 


April  10,  1866 
April  11,  1866 
May  21,  1866  . 
Jane  29,1866. 


C  i 

i  ( 


i  4 

i  i 


July  S,  1866  . . 
July  21,  1866 . 
July  24,  1866.. 
Mareh  16,  1867 
AprQ  16,  1867. 
May  SI,  1867  . 
June  17,  1867. 
Aug.  10,  1867 
Sept.  16,  1867 
Oct.  21,  1867 
Dec.  16,  1867 
Deo.  28,  1867 
Jan.  4,  1868  . . 


Where  Graduated. 


Illinois  State  Nor.  University. 

C  (  4  (  C  C 


Illinois  State  Nor.  University. 

(  <  (4  <  C  I 


i  t 

4  4 

4  < 

4  4_ 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  I 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
f  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Michigan  Sute  Nor.  Untver. 
New  York  State  Normal  Univ. 
Illinois  State  Nor.  University. 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


March  28, 1868 
(May   14,   1868 


4  C 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


New  Tork  State  Normal  Univ. 
Illinois  State  Nor.  University. 

14  4  4  4  4 


4  4 
4  4 

4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 


4  I 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 


Received  certificates  as  Normal  graduates : 

Ladies 16 

Gentlemen 16 


Total 


82 


Of  the  action  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  Hon.  John  P. 
Brooks,  in  the  matter  of  State  Certificates,!  have  no  official  record 
or  data.  The  following  named  gentlemen  are  reported  to  me, 
however,  as  having  received  State  Certificates  from  Mr.  Brooks : 


V* 


Name.  Cottmtt.  Date  ov  CiBTinoATS. 

James  P.  Slade St.  Clair January  4,  1864. 

B.  Q.Hall Stark March  8, 1864. 

Robert  L.  McGuire Sangamon August  28, 1864. 

S.  M.  Dickey Bock  Island September  7, 1864 

Vol.  11—66 
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BBOAPirULATIOK. 

Whole  nnmber  of  State  Oertificates  isened  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  anthoriziog  them,  so  far  as  known : 

To  ladies 30 

To  gentlemen 95 

Total 126 


8TATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  five  members,  by 
whom  the  examinations  for  State  Certificates  have  been  conducted 
ttnd  all  awards  made,  has  been  composed,  at  different  times,  of  the 
following  named  eminent  teachers  and  scholars.  They  are  named 
in  the  order  of  their  first  appointment  and  service  on  the  board,  so 
far  as  known : 

William  M.  Bakbr,   now  Professor  in  the  Illinois  Industrial 

University. 
Dr.  Samuel  Willasd,  formerly  Professor  in  the  State  Normal 

University. 
William  H.  Wells,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  of 

Chicago. 
E.  0.  Hbwett,  Professor  in  the  State  Normal  University. 

J*  D.  Low,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  of  Springfield, 

Illinois. 
A.  M.  Gow,  now  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Evansville, 

Indiana. 
James  H.  Blodgett,  now  Principal  of  Public  School,  Rockford, 

Illinois. 
WiLLABD  WooDWAD,  then  Principal  of  Jones   School,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 
James  M.  Gow,  now  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Hock  Island, 

Illioois. 
RiOHABD  Edwards,  President  State  Normal  University. 

J.  A.  Sbwall,  Professor  in  State  Normal  University. 

Andrew  M.   Brooks,  now   Superintendent  of  Public   Schools, 

Springfield,  Illinois. 
Albbkt  Stetson,  Professor  in  the  State  Normal  University. 
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Thomas  Mktoalf,  Professor  in  the  State  Normal  University. 
HsinKT  L.  BoLTWooD,  Principal  Princeton  High  School,  Illinois. 


THE  OOITNTT  8UPERINTENDBN0T. 

It  was  tortnnate  for  the  interests  of  common  schools  in  this 
State  that  the  original  free  school  law  provided  for  an  oflScer  in 
each  coanty  to  whom  should  be  specially  entrusted  the  supervision 
of  schools  and  of  the  general  interests  of  public  education  in  the 
respective  counties.  This  was  but  a  continuation  of  tlie  ofBce  of 
*^  School  Commissioner,'-  which  had  been  created  long  before,  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  managing  the  sales  of  school  lands  of  which 
there  were  then  immense  quantities  unsold  in  the  State,  and  of 
attending  to  the  financial  and  otiier  outside  business  affairs  relating 
to  public  schools  as  then  provided  for  by  law.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  free-school  system,  in  1855,  the  office  was  retained 
and  the  officer  was  still  designated  as  "  school  commissioner," 
though  the  number  and  amount  of  his  duties  wore  much  increased, 
and  their  character,  in  many  respects,  materially  changed.  From 
that  time,  the  chief  importance  of  the  office  attached  to  the  edu- 
tional  duties  which  the  commissioner  was  expected  to  perform, 
while  the  merely  financial  and  business  matters  pertaining  to  the 
position,  became  of  secondary  moment.  In  1865,  the  name  of 
school  commissioner  was,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  exchanged  for 
the  more  appropriate  appellation  of  ^'county  superintendent  of 
schools,"  and  the  sphere  of  duty  belonging  to  the  office  was  fur- 
ther enlarged,  and  rendered  still  more  important  in  its  distinctive 
relations  to  the  common  schools,  and  to  the  general  educational 
interests  of  the  respective  counties.  In  1867,  the  compensation 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools  was  increased  from  three,  to 
five  dollars  a  day,  for  services  actually  rendered.  The  good  effect 
of  this  action  of  the  last  General  Assembly  is  shown,  in  part,  by 
the  statistics  of  work  and  progress  elsewhere  given  in  this  report. 
But  the  full  extent  and  value  of  that  measure  cannot  be  exhibited 
in  statistical  form.  It  has  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  the  whole 
line  of  common  school  forces  in  the  State.  It  has  enabled  many 
able  and  efficient  superintendents,  for  the  first  time,  to  bestow 
their  whole  time  and  energies  upon  the  duties  committed  to  them, 
and  the  results  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging. 
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More  and  better  institates  have  been  held  ia  the  State,  and  more 
and  better  work  has  been  done  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
school  system,  than  in  any  preceding  two  years  of  onr  free  school 
history.    This  is  abandantly  shown  by  the  preceding  summaries 
of  results.    The  general  tone  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in 
respect  to  edncationj  has  been  vitalized  and  strengthened  to  an  un- 
wonted degree.    While  this  is  partly  due  to  other  caases,  the 
main  cause  is,  without  /question,  the  vastly  increased  vigor  and 
power  of  the  county  superintendency — ^the  reduplication  of  time 
and  effort  and  labor,  which  the  wise  liberality  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture brought  into  the  field.    The  uplifting  and  renovating  energy 
of  the  superintendency  since  the  passage  of  the  act  referred  to, 
has  been  manifest  in  every  county,  without  exception,  whose  an- 
perintendent  is  qualified  by  education,  experience,  and  character, 
for  the  dnties  of  the  position.    To  expect  such  results  under  auj 
other  state  of  facts  is,  of  course,  absurd.    It  is  not  for  me  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  the  men  whom 
the  people  elect  to  the  high  and  most  responsible  ofiice  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools.    If  a  fit  man  is  insisted  on  for  the  office, 
in  every  county,  without  regard  to  sect  or  party,  such  an  one  can 
be  found  in  every  county.    If  sect  or  party  is  permitted  to  deter- 
mine the  choice,  instead  of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  oflSce,  the 
people  must  make  the  best  of  their  bargain,  and  not  blame  the 
school  law,  which  leaves  the  whole  matter  in  their  hands.    The 
average  annual  compensation  of  county  superintendents,  even 
now,  is  much  less  than  is  paid  to  principals  of  the  better  class  of 
common  schools,  and  not  more  than  one-half  the  average  salary 
paid  to  city  school  superintendents.    It  ought  to  be  increased ;  it 
would  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  economy  to  increase  it.    The  trou- 
ble is,  even  yet,  that  well  qualified  men  cannot  accept  the  office 
without  a  pecuniary  sacrifice — several  of  our  present  corps  of  su- 
perintendents are  of  this  class — they  could  at  any  time  enter  other 
departments  of  the  service,  and  receive  larger  remuneration.  But 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  for 
what  has  been  done.     Fair  wages  and  strict  accountability,  is  the 
maxim  that  should  control  in  all  public  affairs.    No  man  more 
honestly  earns  his  pay  than  a  qualified  and  faithful  county  sup^' 
intendent  of  schools.    If  any  are  incompetent  and  unfaithful,  tbst 
is  no  argument  against  the  reasonable  pay  of  those  who  are  wortb/ 
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and  well  qualified.  I  proclaim  again  that  the  connty  snperintendency 
la  the  right  arm  of  our  school  system ;  its  strongest  living  element 
of  power ;  the  meet  closely  identified  with  its  fatore  progress  and 
development  No  more  disastrous  blow  could  be  aimed  at  the 
system,  than  one  directed  at  the  life  of  the  snperintendency.  Let 
the  right  man  be  chosen  in  every  county  and  the  thought  of  such 
an  assault  could  not  be  entertained. 


ANALYSIS  AND  EXPOSITION. 

OF  TH£  SCHOOL  STSTEM. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  we  have  seen  glimpses  of 
what  the  school  system  has  accomplished,  and  is  now  doing,  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  It  may  now  be  well  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted  in 
onr  State  educational  reports,  into  the  school  system  itself,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  these  results  have  been  achieved — to  ex- 
amine its  nature,  its  object  and  instrumentalities,  its  excellencies 
and  its  defects. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  but  a  small  number,  compar- 
atively, of  the  American  people,  dearly  and  fully  understand  the 
theoretical  principles  and  practical  workings  of  the  government 
tinder  which  they  live ;  not  only  of  the  federal  or  national  gov- 
ernment, but  also  of  the  State  governments.  Any  one  who  has 
not  given  particular  attention  to  the  matter,  would  be  surprised 
by  the  extent  of  popular  misapprehension  that  he  would  find  to 
exist  on  these  subjects.  It  might  be  supposed,  and  ought  to  be 
Bafely  presumed,  that  in  a  country  where  the  people  themselves 
are  the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  to  whom  all  questions  of  public 
moment  must  be  submitted  for  final  arbitrament,  the  citizens  as  a 
body  would  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  theories  and 
principles,  or  at  least  with  the  actual  provisions  of  those  printed 
constitutions  and  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  all  national, 
state,  and  municipal  aflairs  must  be  conducted.  But  extensive 
obBei^vation  has  convinced  me  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  multiplication  and  dissemination  of  newspapers  in 
all  the  States,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  country  of  Europe — 
notwithstanding  the  scattering  of  millions  of  copies  of  speeches, 
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pamphlets,  and  other  docQmeDtfi,  annually*  for  the  information  and 
inBtmction  of  the  people  npon    topics  of    state  and    national 
concern,  and  tens  of  millions  more  dnring  each  great  qoadrennial 
contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Bepnblic — notwithstanding  the 
exposition  of  pnblic  affairs,  by  tens  of  thousands  of  speakers  of 
more  or  less  ability,  in  nearly  every  voting  precinct  of  the  country, 
the  fact  remains,  as  any  .one  that  will  may  satisfy  himself,  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  possess,  after  all,  but  a  meagre  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  frame-work  of  the  magnificent  system  of  gov- 
ernment devised  and  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers.     It  is 
our  just  boast  that  we  are  a  reading  and  a  thinking  people;  this 
is,  without  doubt,  truer  of  us  than  of  any  other  people  in  the 
world.     It  must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed  that  the  number  of 
those  who  have  dear  and  well-defined  notions  of  their  legal  and 
constitutional  rights  and  duties  as  citizens — of  those  who  can  trace 
an  idea  or  a  movement  of  the  people  through  all  its  stages,  from 
its  discussion  in  the  primary  assemblage,  on  through  the  forms  of 
memorial,  and  bill,  and  parliamentary  proceedings,  till  it  is  duly 
promulgated  as  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  then,  as  it  goes  back 
again  to  the  people,  to  be  administered,  executed  and  obeyed ;  or, 
when  infraction  causes  it  to  re-appear  before  the  successive  tribn- 
nals  of  justice,  till  the  broad  principles  governing  its  construction 
and  enforcement  are  defined  by  the  supreme  judiciary — the  nnm- 
ber  of  those  who  have  such  a  knowledge  as  this  of  our  democratic 
institutions,  laws  and  usages,  is  lamentably  small.    And  yet  I 
deem  such  knowledge  of  our  political  system  as  within  the  reach 
of  our  entire  voting  population,  through  the  public  schools,  and 
that  it  must  be  much  more  nearly  approximated,  at  least,  if  the 
republic,  in  its  integrity  and  glory,  is  to  endure. 

This  general  line  of  remark  has  been  suggested  by  the  observ-  ^ 
ance  of  a  like  imperfect  knowledge,  or  misapprehension^  by  the 
public  at  large,  of  our  system  of  common  schools ;  and  especially 
by  noticing  the  inaccurate  statements  recently  put  forth,  in  respect 
to  the  school  system  of  Illinois,  by  educational  writers  in  other 
'  states  of  the  union,  and  in  some  foreign  countries.     I  have  there- 
fore thought  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  draw  up,  in  clear  and 
concise  outline,  a  general  and  analytical  view  of  the  free  ficbool 
system  now  in  force  in  this  State,  in  the  hope  and  belief  tii>t 
th^  better  it  is  >ubderstood,  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated  sod 
cherished. 
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L    TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 

In  reepect  to  territorial  limits,  our  syBtem  embraoeo, 

1.  The  State. 

2.  The  Coanty. 
8.     The  Township. 
4.     The  District. 

Of  these,  the  first  three  are  fixed  and  nnchangeable  ;  the  Dis* 
triet  is  of  variable  extent,  and  subject  to  great  and  freqnent 
ehangee. 

The  word  ^*  Township,"  as  used  in  the  School  Law,  always 
refers  to  the  snl^ivisions  of  land  made  by  surveys  ordered  by  the 
^general  government,  whereby  the  territory  of  Illinois  and  of  all 
the  northwestei-n  states,  was  divided  into  rectangular  tracts  of  six 
miles  square,  and  each  of  these  tract«  was  again  subdivided  into 
thirty-six  ^^  sections,"  of  one  square  mile,  or  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  each.     When  our  school  law  was  framed,  the  town- 
ship, which  had  thus  been  defined  and  established  by  acts  of 
Congress,  afforded  a  very  convenient  unit  for  school  purposes,  and 
was  therefore  adopted  as  the  school  division  of  territory  next 
below  the  county.    The  adoption  of  the  township,  as  a  territo- 
rial unit  in  the  school  system,  was  judicious,  because  it  not  only 
utilized  a  term  with  which  the  people  were  already  familiar,  but 
it  also  imparted  to  that  feature  of  the  system  an  element  of  sta- 
bility.   As  the .  township  was  a   fixed  and  definite  extent  of 
territory,  whose  boundaries  were  established  by  authority  of  the 
national  government  itself,  that  unit  of  the  school  system  was 
placed  at  once  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  caprice  or  change. 
To  repeat,  then,  the  term  ^'  township,"  as  seed  in   our   school 
laws,  and  in  all  discussions  concerning  them,  is  identical  with  the 
ooQgressional  townsMp  established  by  government  surveys,  and 
16  always  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  tract  of  land,  square  in 
form,  of  uniform  extent,  containing  tlyrty-six  square  miles  or  ^'sec- 
tions," and  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres. 

The  school  ^^district^^^  under  our  system,  is  a  term  of  variable 
meaning,  as  to  territorial  extent,  conveying  in  itself  no  definite 
idea  of  the  amount  of  land  embraced.  It  is  the  smallest  unit  of 
territory  known  to  the  school  law,  and  imparts  to  the  system  the 
utmost  flexibility  of  local  organization.  From  IHfe  state  down  to 
the  district  unit,  there  JjAabsolute  stability  of  territorial  demarca- 
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Hon ;  but  the  local  district  is,  in  area,  just  what  the  township 
trustees  see  fit  to  make  it.    It  may  consist  of  a  single  section  (one 
square  mile)  of  land,  or  it  may  embrace  an  entire  township,  of 
thirty-six  square  miles.     School  districts  may  also  be  formed  from 
parts  of  two  or  more  contiguous  townships,  or  even   counties. 
And  the  boundaries  may  be  changed  semi-annually,  in  April  and 
October  of  every  year,  if  the  trustees  deem  it  best    The  trustees 
are  vested  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  original  division  of 
the  township  into  school  districts,  and  they  have  the  largest  lib- 
erty as  to  the  number  of  districts  that  shall  be  established  in  their 
own  township — ^the  act  merely  providing  that  they  *'  shall  lay  off 
the  township  into  one  or  Tnjore  districts."    And  their  power  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  districts  is  co*extensive  with  their  power 
to  establish  them  in  the  first  place ;  the  only  check  being  that  all 
changes  must  be  made  at  a  stated  semi-annual  meeting.    The 
power  thus  vested  in  the  trustees  is  frequently  and  largely  exer- 
cised.    A  great  many  changes  in  districts  are  made  in  April  and 
October  of  every  year — not  in  every  township,  but  in  the  State  at 
large,  and  more  or  less  in  every  county.    The  changes  made  are 
of  the  greatest  variety  in  form  and  extent,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.     Sometimes  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  a  few  acres  in 
amount,  is  taken  from  one  district  and  joined  to  another;  at  oth- 
ers, a  large  district  is  dismembered,  and  two  or  more  new  districts 
created  out  of  the  territory ;  again,  the  opposite  course  is  pursued, 
and  one  large  district  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  two  or 
three  small  ones ;  or  yet  again,  a  new  district  is  established  out  of 
portions  of  land  detached  from  two  or  more  contiguous  districts; 
or  finally,  though  very  rarely,  all  the  local  districts  of  a  township 
are  abolished,  and  the  township  itself  is  made  the  only  district 
There  are  in  the  State  at  this  time  an  average  of  about  five  dis- 
tricts to  each  township. 

The  object  of  this  analysis  is  to  show  the  actual  facts  and  work- 
ings of  our  school  system,  so  that  all  who  read  may  understand. 
There  shall  be  no  iutentional  extenuation  or  exaggeration  of  either 
fiiults  or  excellencies.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  that  there  is  no  permanency  of  district  boundaries 
in  the  State.  Frequent  and  extreme  changes  are  always  jpowHU 
under  existing, provisions  of  the  statute  in  relation  to  districts, 
and  very  many  and  great  changes  are  actually  made  everj  six 
months.    But  still,  the  number  of  such  changes  in  any  one  year 
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IB  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  the 
State*  There  are  hundreds  of  townships  in  which  the  districts 
remain  as  originally  laid  off;  and  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  trustees  refuse  to  exercise  the  powers  thej  possess,  even 
where  alterations  of  boundaries  might  be  beneficially  made. 
There  are,  in  every  county  of  the  State,  many  large,  well-organ- 
ized and  prosperous  school  districts,  which  have  remained  intact 
from  the  time  they  were  first  established.  The  difiiculty  is  not  so 
much  with  the  ofiScers  who  are,  by  law,  entrusted  with  the  business 
of  district-making,  as  with  this  feature  of  the  law  itself.  Keally 
needful  changes  are  perhaps  quite  as  often  refused,  as  unnecessary 
or  injurious  ones  are  made.  The  provisions  of  our  laws  respect- 
ing the  local  districts  are,  without  question,  the  most  injudicious 
and  unfortunate  in  the  whole  system;  and  the  only  adequate 
remedy  must  be  looked  for,  it  is  believed,  in  the  substitution  of 
the  township  system,  as  recommended  in  the  last  report  of  this 
department.  By  the  adoption  of  that  system,  the  congressional 
township  would  become  the  school  district — the  smallest  territorial 
unit  of  the  law — and  the  present  fluctuations  and  contingencies  of 
local  boundaries  would  at  once  give  place  to  immutable  stability, 
and  to  all  the  benefits  connected  with  and  flowing  from  such  sta- 
bility. 

The  view  of  our  system  in  respect  to  districts  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to  one  more  feature  of  the  law.  A 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  each  of  two  or  more  contigu- 
ons  districts  may,  by  vote,  consolidate  said  districts,  and  appoint  a 
board  of  directors  for  the  new  or  union  district  so  established. 
With  this  exception,  the  whole  power  of  making  and  changing 
districts  and  district  boundtiries  is  lodged  in  the  township  trustees. 

11.    SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Following  the  territorial  divisions  already  described,  the  school 
laws  of  Illinois  provide  for  the  following  school  officers: 

1.  A  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  County  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

3.  Boards  of  Township  School  Trustees. 

4.  Boards  of  District  School  Directors. 

Ths  Statb  Sxipbrintendent  is  the  executive  Head  of  the  sys- 
tem.   He  is*  under  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  offi- 
VoL  II~«7 
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cial  duties.  He  is  required  to  keep  an  office  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  and  to  receive,  arrange,  preserve  and  file  all  official  docu- 
ments, and  hold  the  same  in  readiness  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
Governor,  or  to  any  committee  of  either  house  of  the  General 
Assembly.  He  is  intrusted  with  the  general  care  and  supervision 
of  all  the  common  and  public  schools  in  the  State,  and  is  made 
the  official  adviser  and  assistant  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  through  whom,  by  circulars  and  otherwise,  he  is  to  com- 
municate his  views  and  instructions  to  all  subordinate  school  offi- 
cers, and  see  that  the  school  laws  are  duly  understood,  adminis- 
tered and  carried  out.  He  is  required  to  ^'  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary  and  expedient  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  provisions  of  all  the  school  laws  in  the  State ;  and 
he  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  explain  and  inter- 
pret and  determine  to  all  county  superintendents,  directors,  town- 
ship and  other  school  officers,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  their  several  duties  enjoined  thereby,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  final  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Legislature,  or  re- 
versed by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.*^  He  is  authorized 
to  cause  the  withholding  of  all  school  funds  from  any  school  offi- 
cer or  teacher  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  school  law,  or  with  his  rules  and  regulations  made  in 
conformity  with  said  law ;  and  to  forbid  the  payment  of  any  part 
of  any  school  fund  to  any  district  in  which  the  schools  have  not 
been  kept  according  to  law,  or  in  which  a  six  months  free  school 
has  not  been  maintained  during  the  preceding  school  year.  He 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  controversies  arising  under  the 
school  law,  where  original  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  county  su- 
perintendents. In  such  cases  the  decision  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent is  based  upon  a  written  statement  of  facts  certified  by  the 
county  superintendent.  Power  is  vested  in  him  to  grant  State 
Certificates,  or  diplomas,  to  teachers  of  distinguished  ability  and 
success,  which  certificates  authorize  the  holder  to  teach  without 
further  examination,  in  every  county  and  school  district  in  the 
State,  and  are  valid  for  life,  unless  revoked  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, for  good  cause.  He  is,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
State  Kormal  University,  the  condition  and  expenditures  of  which 
he  is  required  to  report  to  each  session  of  the  Legislature ;  and  he 
is  alsojunder  a  recent  law,  ex  offioio^  a  member  of  the  ^Board  of 
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Tnistees  of  the  State  Indastrial  University.  And,  finally,  in  De- 
cember of  every  year  preceding  that  in  which  shall  be  held  a  regu- 
lar session  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  is  required  to  make  to  the 
Governor  a  fall  and  detailed  report,  statistical,  financial  and  gen- 
eral, of  the  progress,  condition,  needs  and  prospects  of  all  the 
common  and  normal  schools  in  the  State.  The  State  Superinten- 
dent  is  chosen  by  the  popular  vote,  at  a  general  election,  and  holds 
his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

County  Supebintkndents  of  Schools  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  sustain  the  same  relations  to  the  administration  of  the 
school  system  in  their  respective  counties^  that  the  State  Saper- 
intendent  bears  to  the  system  in  the  State  at  large.    They  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years.    'So  special  qualifications  are  required ;  any  citizen  pos- 
Bessiug  the  ordinary  qualifications  ot  an  elector  may  hold  the 
office.     They  are  required  to  take  the  usual  oath  of  office,  and  to 
give  bonds  for  the  faithfal  performance  of  their  official  duties,  and 
are  liable  to  removal  for  any  palpable  violation  of  law  or  omission 
of  duty.     It  is  their  duty,  proper  petition  being  made,  to  sell  all 
school  lands  lying  within  their  respective  counties,  and  deliver 
eertificates  of  purchase  to  the  purchasers,  and  to  keep  and  report 
a  foil  and  faithful  account  of  all  sales.    They  have  the  custody  of 
all  county  school  funds,  and  are  to  apportion  and  pay  out  the 
•aine  as  provided  by  law.     In  addition  to  their  important  finan- 
cial duties,  they  are  charged  with  far  more   important  educa- 
tional duties — these  latter,  indeed,  give  to  the  office  its  special  sig- 
nificance and  value  in  its  relations  to  the  system  of  common 
schools.    They  are  required  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  at  least  once  each  year,  and  oftener  if  practicable, 
noting  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  branches  taught,  and  the 
discipline,  government  and  general  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
to  give  such  directions  in  the  science,  art  and  methods  of  teaching 
M  they  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary.    They  are  made  the 
official  advisers  and  assistants  of  all  the  subordinate  school  officers 
and  teachers  of  their  several  counties,  and  are  required  faithfally 
to  carry  out  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent.   As  already  observed,  they  are  the  channel  of  official  com- 
munication between  the  State  department  of  education  and  all 
local  township  and  district  school  officers.     All  circular  letters  and 
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other  commnnicaticns  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  arc  forwarded  to  the  county  superintendents  only, 
to  be  by  them  sent  down  to  the  school  officers  below,  and  to  such 
other  persons  as  it  is  desired  to  reach.  In  this  way  the  instruc 
tions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  whateyer  items  of  informa- 
tion he  may  wish,  from  time  to  time,  to  impart,  are  conveyed  to 
every  school  district  in  the  State,  with  great  promptitude  and  cer- 
tainty. And  in  like  manner,  through  the  same  channel,  statisti- 
cal and  other  information  is  rapidly  and  safely  transmitted  from 
the  local  districts  and  townships  to  the  State  department.  The 
value  of  the  county  superintendency  in  thus  affording  facility  and 
quickness  of  official  intercourse  with  every  portion  of  the  State, 
cannot  be  estimated.  It  so  powerfully  vivifies,  strengthens  and 
nnifies  the  administration  of  the  whole  system,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  so  vast  and  complicated  a  net-work  of  common  school 
agencies  as  must  exist  in  every  free-school  state,  could  be  efficiently 
conducted  without  it. 

County  superintendents  are  further  enjoined  to  encourage  the 
formation  and  assist  in  the  management  of  teachers'  institntes. 
This  duty  is  very  generally  assumed  by  them,  and  performed,  in 
many  counties,  with  great  energy  and  success.  The  number  and 
value  of  county  institutes  has  been  much  enhanced  since  tb« 
change  in  the  law  by  which  county  superintendents  were  required 
to  give  attention  to  them.  In  many  of  the  counties  the  conntj 
superintendent  is  made,  by  by-law  or  otherwise,  ex-qfficio  president 
of  the  county  institute  or  association,  and  in  nearly  every  county 
where  such  associations  are  organized,  the  superintendent  takes  an 
active  part  in  them. 

The  high  educational  trusts  committed  to  county  superinten. 
dents  is  epitomized  in  another  general  requirement  of  the  statute 
that  "  they  shall  labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teaching,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  common 
schools  of  their  counties."  This  provision  of  the  law,  and  others 
of  like  import,  clearly  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  lift  the  county  superintendency  from  a  mere  agency  for  re- 
ceiving and  disbursing  public  school  moneys,  into  an  efficient 
cooperative  educational  force^  and  such  it  is  proving  to  be 
wherever  the  superintendent  himself  possesses  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  the  work.  If  it  shall  be  found  practicable  (and  it  is 
believed  it  wlI  be),  to  impose  such  conditions  of  eligibility  to  the 
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office  as  will  ensure  the  requisite  ability,  experience  and  cnltare, 
in  every  incnmbent,  this  feature  of  our  system  will  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  wisdom  can  make  it. 

In  all  qaestions  and  controversies  arising  under  the  school  law 
in  townships  and  districts,  the  county  superintendent  has  primary 
jurisdiction.     It  is  the  duty  of  parties  to  refer  their  difficulties  first 
to  him,  and  his  to  hear  and  determine  them,  and  his  decision  is 
final,  unless  appeal  is  taken  to  the  State  Saperintendent,  as  already 
explained.     The  State  Superintendent  is  not  bound  to  consider 
and  decide  any  questions  of  a  controversial  nature  except  such  as 
are  sent  to  him,  on  appeal,  through  the  county  superintendent. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is,  partly,  to  relieve  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  a  portion  of  the  overwhelming  burden  of  corres- 
pondence that  loaded  his  desks  before  the  amendment  was  made, 
when  all  such  cases  were  referred  directly  to  him  ;  bnt  more  espe- 
cially to  subserve  the  interests  of  justice  and  right  by  affording 
the  means  of  deciding  upon  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  material  facts 
on  both  sides,  as  furnished  and  certified  by  the  county  superinten- 
dent, instead  of  upon  the  mere  ex  parte  statements  of  interested 
correspondents.    This  plan  of  appeals  is  simple,  and  works  well. 
It  saves  much  time  to  the  parties  themselves  and  greatly  lessens 
the  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  state  department — first,  be- 
cause  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  is,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  satisfactory ;  and  then  because  in  the  calm  investiga- 
tion necessary  to  make  up  an  agreed  statement  as  the  basis  of 
appeal,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  litigants  are  cooled  and 
Bofiened,  and  their  differences  are  often  amicably  settled,  and  the 
case  withdrawn. 

Another  most  responsible  duty  of  county  superintendents  is 
that  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers.  In  this  respect  they 
stand  as  sentinels  at  the  doors  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State — 
none  can  enter  but  such  as  hold  valid  credentials  from  them.  The 
law  is  inflexibly  strict  upon  this  point — no  teacher  can  lawfully  be 
employed  in  any  common  school  of  Illinois,  without  first  oi»tain- 
isg  a  certificate  of  qualifications  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  in  which  he  is  to  teach.  No  certificate  can  be  granted 
except  ppon  "due  examination"  of  the  candidate  by  the  county 
superintendent,  or  by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  him. 
At  least  four  public  examinations  are  required  to  be  held  every 
year  in  each  county,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  will,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  superintendent,  accommodate  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  desiring  to  become  teachers ;  and  when  necessary  a 
greater  number  of  examinations  must  be  held.  The  number  of 
pitblic  examinations  actually  held  in  the  respectire  counties  is 
much  greater  than  that  required  by  law,  being  in  many  counties 
as  often  as  once  a  month.  The  examinations  are  usually  condact- 
ed  by  the  superintendent  in  person,  the  authority  to  appoint 
boards  of  examiners  being  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
chiefly  in  the  larger  counties  only.  By  public  examinations  are 
meant  those  duly  announced  by  public  advertisement  as  required 
by  law,  and  which  all  persons  interested  may  attend,  as  distin- 
guished from  such  as  may  be  held  to  accomodate  persons  who, 
Irom  any  good  cause,  were  unable  to  attend  on  the  regular  days. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  discourage  private  examinations,  or 
any  of  which  the  public  has  not  been  duly  apprised,  and  the 
advice  and  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent  have  always 
been  strongly  to  that  effect.  The  general  practice  throughout  the 
State  is  to  hold  none  but  public  examinations,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency.  To  secure  as  much  uniformity  as  possible  in  the 
examinations  for  the  different  grades  of  certificates  throughout  the 
State,  sets  of  questions  are  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the 
State  Superintendent  to  the  county  superintendents,  together  with 
as  definite  instructions  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  re- 
specting the  conditions  upon  which  certificates  of  each  grade  should 
be  granted.  In  this  way,  and  by  other  means  to  be  hereafter 
noted,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  uniformity, 
and  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  towards  that  most  desirable 
and  necessary  result — although  it  must  be  confessed  that  diversities 
of  conception,  and  corresponding  diversities  of  practice,  still  exist 
among  county  superintendents  in  respect  to  this  very  important 
matter,  and  many  obstacles  are  yet  to  be  overcome  before  the 
requisite  unity  ot  standard  can  be  established  in  all  the  bounties. 
After  a  certificate  has  been  granted  it  may  be  renewed,  at  expi- 
ration, by  the  county  superintendent,  or  he  may  require  the  teacher 
to  submit  to  another  examination,  at  his  option.  A  certificate  of 
higher  grade  is  rarely  granted  without  another  examination. 
County  superintendents  are  also  vested  with  power  to  revoke  cer- 
tificates, at  any  time,  for  immorality,  incompetency  to  manage  and 
govern  a  school,  or  any  other  good  and  sufHcient  cause.  A  record 
of  examinations,  showing  the  date  and  grade  of  each  certificate 
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granted,  and  the  named,  Ages  and  nativities  of  the  teachers  licens- 
ed, is  required  to  be  kept  by  every  county  superintendent,  and  a 
copy  transmitted,  annually,  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  compensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  under 
our  system,  is  five  dollars  a  day  for  services  actually  rendered, 
payable,  semi-annually,  from  the  county  treasury,  upon  accounts 
duly  rendered,  certified  and  swern  to.    They  also  receive  a  com- 
mission of  three  per  centum  upon  the  amount  of  scles  of  school 
lands,  and  upon  real  estate  taken  for  debt,  for  their  services  in 
making  such  sales ;  and  a  further  commiesion  of  two  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  of  all  sums  distributed,  paid  or  loaned  out,  by 
ihem.    In  most  of  the  counties  there  are  no  school  lands  left 
unsold,  so  that  the  income  from  that  source  is  limited  to  a  very 
few  counties,  and  is  in  no  case  of  any  considerable  amount.    The 
sum  received  as  commissions  for  loaning  and  distributing  school 
funds,  varies  greatly  in  the  different  counties,  according  to  their 
size,  population,  and  the  amount  of  what  is  called  the  *'  county 
school  fund"  belonging  to  each  county.    The  principal  sum 
accruing  to  county  superintendents  in  the  form  of  commissions  is 
derived  from  the  amount  of  state  school  tax  funds  distributed  by 
them  to  the  different  townships ;  but  their  income  from  this  source, 
even  in  the  largest  and  most  populous  counties,  is  not  considerable. 
The  nature  and  amounts  of  these  various  school  funds  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  another  place.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  compensation  of  county  superintendents  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  per  diem,  allowed  them  by  law  for  their  services.    As 
this  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  actually  done,  the  sum 
received  by  each  superintendent  is,  in  some  sense,  the  measure  of 
his  industry  and  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office.     In  many 
counties  the  superintendents  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  inte- 
rests of  common  schools,  and  receive,  of  course,  the  highest  remu- 
neratioiMmder  the  per  diem  rule  of  the  law.    There  has  been  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  since 
the  pay  of  the   county  superintendents  was  increased ;  and  in 
every  county  where  such  improvement  is  not  manifest,  a  sufficient 
cause  exists  in  the  unfitness  or  incompetency  of  the  incumbent. 
While,  of  inevitable  necessity,  the  usefulness  of  a  worthy  officer 
is  increased  by  fair  wages,  and  good  work  need  never  be  expected 
on  poor  pay,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  magic  in  a  liberal  salary 
thereby  ignorance  and  incapacity  can  be  rendered  enlightened 
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and  capable.    The  principle  apon  which  the  recent  amendments 
were  gronnded,  that  efficient  fiupervision  of  schools,  as  of  every 
other  human  enterprise,  is  only  to  be  secured  by  suitable  remu- 
neration for  services  rendered,  is  too  self-evident  for  argument, 
and  the  practical  results  have  abundantly  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  act  based  upon  that  principle  and  passed  by  the  last  Legis* 
lature.    It  has  wonderfully  vitalized  the  common  schools,  and 
public  sentiment  concerning  common  schools,  in  every  county 
having  a  faithful  and  well-qualified  county  superintendent,  as  the 
facts  and  statistics  elsewhere  given  in  this  report,  conclusively 
prove.    Let  the  same  policy  be  continued,  and  the  people  will 
soon  see  that  the  right  men  are  chosen  for  the  office.     The  evils 
that  remain  are  the  fruits  of  the  old  policy,  so  long  pursued,  of 
niggardly  pay  and  correspondingly  poor  service.    All  this  will 
soon  be  regulated  by  the  higher  law  of  supply  and  demand.    When 
able  and  experienced  educators  can  afford  to  take  the  office  and 
give  to  its  duties  their  whole  time  and  energies,  they  will  generally 
be  searched  for  and  elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties, for  their  fitness  alone,  regardless  of  sect  or  party.    Exceptions 
there  will  of  course  be,  so  long  as  the  matter  is  left  to  unrestricted 
popular  suffrage,  but  that  the  superintendency  will  continue  to 
become  more  and  more  efficient  under  the  present  system,  there  ii 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt.    If  any  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
compensation  now  allowed  is  too  great,  a  moment's  reflection  will 
make  it  very  plain  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  fact.     The  hw 
requires  (wisely  and  properly)  that  every  school  in  the  county  shall 
be  visited  by  the  superintendent  at  least  once  annually,  and  oftener 
if  practicable.    The  number  of  schools  in  a  county  varies  from 
fifty  to  nearly  three  hundred.    These  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  county,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages,  but  in 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  rural  districts,  remote  from  rail- 
roads and  other  thoroughfares,  inaccessible  by  any  public  qkeans  of 
conveyance,  and  often  scarcely  approachable  even  on  horseback. 
The  consequence  is  that  every  superintendent  who  undertakes  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  to  visit  all  of  those  schools,  is  obliged 
either  to  hire  the  means  of  conveyance,  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  or  else  to  keep  a  horse  and  a  vehicle  of  some  kind,  of  bis 
own.    The  work  cannot  possibly  be  done  in  any  other  manner. 
And  when  the  necessary  expenses  of  so  much  travel,  of  food  and 
lodging,  wear  and  tear,  repairs  and  mendings,  are  footed  up,  the 
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smallness  of  the  Det  saviogs  from  the  daily  allowance  of  live  dollars, 
would  quickly  undeceive  any  who  imagine  that  county  enperin- 
tendente  of  schools  are  fi:rowing  rich  on  their  incomes.  The  fact 
is  that  the  average  net  income  of  a  county  superintendent,  even 
under  the  present  system,  is  much  less  than  that  usually  paid  to 
the  principal  of  a  superior  graded  or  high  school. 

County  superintendents  are  further  required  to  report,  annually, 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  all  such  information  and  statistics  con- 
cerning the  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  as  the  State  Super- 
intendent is  bound  to  embody  in  his  report  to  the  Governor,  and 
snch  other  and  special  information  as  the  State  Superintendent  may 
direct.     If  default  be  made  in  furnishing  such  report,  in  the  man- 
ner and  within  the  time  required  by  law,  the  defaulting  superin- 
tendent is  liable  to  removal  from  office  for  neglect  of  duty,  by  the 
connty  court  or  board  of  supervisors,  and  the  county  to  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  state  school  fund  for  the  next  succeeding  year.    The 
forfeiture  of  funds  may,  however,  be  remitted  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, for  good  cause  shown.     It  has  never  been  necessary  to 
enforce  these  formidable  penalties ;  not  a  county  having  failed  to 
be  reported  in  season  since  they  were  prescribed — a  fact  that  will 
be  appreciated  by   those   who   have  encountered  the  vexatious 
delays,  and  the  apathy,  so  common  in  such  matters.     Two  separate 
reports  are  required  of  county  superintendents — one  purely  statis- 
tical, for  which  blank  forms  are  furnished  by  the  state  department ; 
the  other,  a  general  written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  state  of  education  in  the  county,  with  the  writer's  views  and 
opinions  on  all  matters  to  which  he  may  have  given  special  atten- 
tion.    These  county  rej^orts  have  steadily  increased  in  value,  and 
now  constitute  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  useful  portions  of 
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the  biennial  reports  of  the  state  department;  showing,  as  they  do, 
the  actual  state  of  facts — Uio  progress  made  and  hindrances  encoun- 
tered— the  practical  excellencies  and  defects  of  *  the  system — in 
every  county  and  township  of  the  State,  as  observed  and  noted  by 
officers  who  are  on  the  ground  and  familiar  with  all  the  matters 
and  questions  of  which  they  treat.  Some  of  the  best  common 
school  legislation  of  the  State  has  been  secured  through  the  facts 
and  arguments  contained  in  the  reports  of  county  superintendents, 
and  they  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  would  know  the  net 
progress  and  value  of  our  free  school  work  from  year  to  year.    The 
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nnmber  of  conntj  snperintendents  in  the  State  is  one  hundred  and 
two,  that  being  the  nnmber  of  connties. 

TRtTBTBES  OF  ScHooLS,  form  the  next  subordinate  class  of 
school  oflScers.  Their  jurisdiction,  territorially,  is  the  congres- 
sional township,  of  six  miles  square,  as  previously  explained^ 
Each  board  of  school  trustees  consists  of  three  metnbers,  chosen 
by  the  legal  voters  of  the  township.  The  term  of  office  is  three 
years,  one  member  retiring  annually.  Each  of  these  boards  is  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  having  perpetual  existence,  and 
clothed  with  the  rights  and  powers  usually  conferred  upon  other 
similar  corporations.  'A  trustee  must  be  twentyn^ne  years  of  age^ 
and  a  resident  of  the  township.  Each  board  must  hold  stated 
semi-annual  meetings,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held  as  often 
as  required.  Any  business  may  be  transacted  at  a  special  tneet* 
ing,  except  the  formation  and  changing  of  districts  and  district 
boundaries,  which  can  only  be  done  at  a  stated  meeting.  The 
object  of  this  restriction  is  to  prevent  hasty  and  frequent  alteration 
of  districts,  and  to  enable  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  to  know 
when  such  alterations  are  to  be  made,  so  that  they  may  appear  by 
petition  or  remonstrance,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  responsible  duty  entrusted  by 
law  to  boards  of  trustees  is  that  of  determining  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts into  which  their  respective  townships  shall  be  divided,  and 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  several  districts  which  they  establish. 
But  as  this  was  quite  fully  adverted  to  under  the  head  of  *•/?«- 
irictSy^^  but  little  more  need  be  said  upon  it.  When  a  township  is 
laid  off  into  districts,  the  trustees  are  required  to  prepare  a  map, 
on  which  all  the  districts  shall  be  clearly  designated,  and  to  change 
the  map  as  often  as  changes  are  made  in  the  districts.  These 
maps,  duly  certified  by  the  officers  of  the  boards,  are  to  be  filed 
with  and  recorded  by  the  county  clerk,  for  his  guidance  in  the 
extension  of  district  school  taxes.  When  a  district  is  to  be  made 
out  of  parts  of  two  or  more  townships,  the  concurrence  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  all  the  townships  concerned  is  required  ;  and 
a  like  concurrence  is  necessary  in  order  to  dissolve,  or  alter  the 
boundaries  of  a  district  so  formed.  When  a  new  district  is  estab* 
lished  out  of  territory  taken  from  other  districts,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  to  see  that  the  new  district  receives  an  equitable  por- 
tion of  the  school  funds  and  property  of  the  districts  out  of  which 
the  new  one  was  created.  They  are  required  to  divide  the  funds  on 
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the  basis  of  school  taxes  collected,  and  the  property  on  the  basis 
of  the  amoant  of  taxable  property  left  la  each  district. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  trnetees  to  apportion  and  distribute 
the  public  school  moneys  aiEong  the  districts  of  their  respective 
townships.  This  mast  be  done  semi-annually,  and  on  the  very 
days  fixed  by  law.  The  basis  of  apportionment  is  two-fold — pop- 
ulation, and  school  attendance.  One-half  is  divided  among  the 
districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days'  attendance  oertiiied  in  the  schedules.  This  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, though  inequitable  in  some  cases,  as  any  fixed  general 
rule  must  necessarily  be,  has,  upon  the  whole,  worked  well,  and 
has  remained  without  change  for  many  years. 

Boards  of  trustees  are  also  invested,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
with  the  title  of  all  school  houses  and  school  sites,  and  with  the 
correlative  power  to  sell  and  convey  them,  when  deemed  expedi- 
ent or  necessary  by  the  directors.  This  is  a  prudent  provision  of 
the  law,  removing  the  titles  to  school  property,  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars,  from  the  unstable  and  fluctuating  boards  of 
local  directors,  to  corporations  whose  jurisdiction  is  determined 
by  fundamental  law,  and  which  possess  the  elements  of  stability. 
It  is  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  tendency  to  hasty  and  ill-judged 
action  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  school  property,  and  has  proved 
80  beneficial  a  feature  of  the  law  that  there  has  never  been  any 
serious  attempt  to  change  it. 

Trustees  are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  canvassing  all 
schedules,  seeing  that  they  are  in  due  form  of  law,  and  ordering 
the  payment  of  such  as  are  found  to  be  correct.  They  also,  have 
the  general  care  and  oversight  of  all  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
township,  and  must  take  such  action  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
needful  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  public  funds ;  and, 
finally,  it  is  their  duty,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  make  a  full  re- 
port, annually,  to  the  county  superintendent,  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  in  their  respective  townships.  Blank  forms  for 
township  reports  are  furnished  by  the  State  department. 

At  the  organization  of  every  board  of  trustees  one  of  the  mem- 
bers is  appointed  president,  and  some  person,  not  a  director  or 
trustee,  is  appointed  treasurer,  who  is  also  ex  officio  clerk  of  the 
board.    The  treasurer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
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and  subject  to  sumroary  removal  by  them  at  any  time,  is  entrnst- 
ed  with  very  numerous  and  important  duties.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
acting  agent  and  representative  of  the  board,  through  whom  and 
by  whom  most  of  the  township  school  business  is  actually  trans- 
acted, lie  is  under  heavy  bonds,  with  ample  sureties,  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  fttithful  performance  of 
his  various  duties  as  treasurer  and  clerk..  He  can  be  required  lo 
increase  the  amount  of  his  bonds,  at  any  time,  and  to  see  that  his 
sureties  are  always  satisfactory  to  the  board.  For  any  default,  lie 
can  be  sned  on  his  official  bond,  and  judgment  summarily  obtained 
against  him.  He  is  the  sole  custodian  of  all  the  school  funds 
accruing  or  belonging  to  the  township;  and  the  trustees  have  no 
right  to  entrust  any  of  said  funds  to  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatever.  He  is  required  to  keep  the  principal  of  the  township 
funds  constantly  loaned,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  law,  and  to  pay  out  to  the  respective  districts  their  allotted 
shares  of  the  distributable  funds  of  the  township,  taking  receipts 
from  the  persons  to  whom  paid.  He  must  keep  a  faithful  account 
of  all  moneys  received  from  the  county  superintendent,  of  all  in- 
terest accruing  from  the  township  fund,  ai.d  of  all  district  taxes 
received  from  collectors.  He  must  keep  a  separate  financial 
account  with  each  district  of  his  township,  and  furnish  a  transcript 
thereof,  semi-annually,  to  the  several  boards  of  directors.  Clerks 
of  boards  of  directors  must  submit  their  records  to  him  for  in- 
spection, twice  a  year,  and  for  persistent  neglect  on  the  part  of 
directors  to  correct  or  keep  their  records  as  directed  by  him,  he 
may  be  authorized  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  withhold  the 
public  money  from  such  directors  until  they  comply  with  his  in- 
structions in  respect  to  the  manner  of  keeping  their  records.  The 
treasurer  is  further  required  to  attend  all  stated  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  and  accurate 
record  of  all  their  proceedings,  which  record  he  shall  hold  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  any  person  interested  therein,  at  any  time.  It 
is  through  him  that  the  trustees  make  their  annual  report  to  the 
county  superintendent,  and  ha  has  the  charge  and  custody  of  all 
the  books,  papers,  and  other  archives  of  the  board.  For  these 
trusts  and  services  he  receives  as  compensation  a  commission  of 
two  per  centum  upon  all  sums  paid  out  or  loaned  by  him,  includ- 
ing moneys  raised  by  district  tax,  and  a  reasonable  allowance, 
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annually,  for  services  rendered  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  trustees  themselves  receive  no  pecuniary  compensation  for 
their  services ;  they  are,  however,  exempted  from  working  on  the 
roads,  and  from  military  duty. 

School  Dibectobs,  the  only  remaining  class  of  school  ofScers 

provided   for  in   our  system   of  public  .education,  are  chosen, 

the  same  as  trustees,  by  the  qualified   voters  of  the  respective 

districts.     A  board  of  school  directors  consists  of  three  persons;. 

the  term  of  office  is  three  years,  one  new  member  being  elected 

annually.     Each  board  of  directors  is,  by  law,  a  body  politic  and 

corporate,  with  the  usual  powers.     Two  members  are  a  quorum  fur 

business.     The  duties  of  directors  are  varied  and  of  the  utmost 

importance.     Standing  at  the  end  of  the  whole  line  of  ministerial 

Zize  icies  created  by  the  system — at  the  precise  point  where  the 

schools  themselves  are  to  be  organized  and  conducted — the  final 

success  or  failure  of  the  whole  gigantic  common  school  organism 

of  the  State,  is  largely  in  their  hands.     They  are  clothed  with 

powers  commensurate  in  the  main  with  their  duties.     Those  pow^ 

ers  are  of  two  kinds,  absolute  and  conditional— or,  such  as  are 

conferred  upon  them  directly  and  fully  by  the  statute  itself;  and 

such  as  are  conditioned  upon  the  authorizing  vote  of  the  electora 

of  their  district 

Among  the  prerogatives  and  powers  which  boards  of  directors- 
may  exercise,  as  directors,  without  a  previously  obtained  vote  of 
the  people,  are  the  following : 

Ganceniing  TJmj^.— They  may  levy,  annually,  upon  on  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  dietrict,  whatever  tax  may  be  necessary  ; 
to  establish  and  support  free  schools  for  six  months,  and  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  same,  of  every  description ;  to  repair  and 
improve  their  school  houses ;  to  procure  furniture,  fuel,  libraries 
and  apparatus ;  to  defray  any  and  all  other  necessary  incidental 
expenses  of  the  schools  for  six  months. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  decided  that  for  the  above 
purposes,  and  for  six  months  schools,  the  powers  of  taxation  con- 
ferred upon  directors  are  unlimited.  The  check  is  in  the  annual 
elections ;  any  director  abusing  the  taxing  power,  or  manifesting  a 
disposition  to  reckless  or  extravagant  expenditures,  is  quickly  dis- 
placed by  the  watchful  and  jealous  tax-payers.  But  these  ample 
powers,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  are  seldom 
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abased,  and  their  possession  bv  the  directors  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  onr  common 
schools. 

Concerning  Schools. — They  must  establish  and  keep  in  operation, 
for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and  longer  if  practicable,  a 
sufficient  number  ot  free  schools  for  the  proper  accomodation  of  all 
the  children  in  the  district  over  the  age  of  six  and  under  twenty- 
one  years ;  they  may  adopt  and  enforce  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of  the  schools, 
and  must  visit  and  inspect  the  same  as  often,  as  practicable ;  they 
must  appoint  all  teachers,  fix  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  and  may 
dismiss  them  for  incompetency^  cruelty,  negligence  or  immorality; 
they  may  direct  what  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught,  and  what 
text-books  shall  be  used  in  their  respective  schools ;  and  they  may 
suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  disobedient,  refractory  or  incorrigibly 
bad  conduct. 

MisceUa/n^ous, — ^They  may  use  any  funds  remaining  after  all  the 
necessary  school  expenses  are  paid,  to  purchase  school  apparatus, 
and  books  for  their  district  library.  They  are  liable,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  as  directors,  for  all  balances  due  teachers,-  and  for 
all  other  debts  legally  contracted,  and  the  amount  of  snch  debts 
may  be  collected  by  suits  brought  against  the  directors,  as  a  corpo- 
rate body.  All  such  debts  are,  in  effect,  a  lien  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  entire  district.  School  directors  cannot  be  sned 
personally,  except  for  acts  of  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  office. 

When  schedules  are  delivered  by  teachers  to  directors,  the  lat- 
ter are  required  to  receipt  for  them,  after  which  they  are  person- 
ally liable  for  any  loss  sustained  by  teachers  through  their  failure 
to  deliver  the  schedules  to  the  township  treasurer  within  the  time 
fixed  by  law. 

There  are  other  acts,  and  very  important  ones  too,  which  direct- 
ors cannot  do  without  the  express  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
district.  Thus,  without  a  majority  vote  of  the  legal  electors  of  the 
district,  previously  obtained,  the  directors  cannot  purchase  or  lo- 
cate a  school-house  site;  or  purchase,  build  or  move  a  school- 
house  ;  or  levy  a  'tax  to  extend  schools  beyond  six  months  in  any 
one  year;  or  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  school 

houses,  or  purchasing  school  sites,  or  for  repairing  or  improving 
the  same;  or  levy  a  tax  to  build  school-houses,  purchase  sites,  or  to 

repair  and  improve  tliesame. 
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Directors  may  do  all  these  things  when  daly  anthorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  bat  not  otherwise.  When  anew school-honse 
is  necessary,  the  question  of  building,  together  with  the  maximnm 
cost,  the  mode  of  raising  the  money,  etc.,  is  submitted  to  the 
yoters  of  the  district.  Among  the  propositions  so  referred  to  the 
people,  there  is  usually  one  concerning  the  borrowing  of  money^ 
80  that  the  building  may  be  completed  sooner  than  would  be  pos- 
sible  if  its  construction  were  deferred  till  the  whole  amount  could 
be  collected  by  tax.  When  the  proposition  to  borrow  monej  19 
Toted,  the  directors  issue  bonds  to  the  required  amount,  which  are 
readily  taken,  at  par,  by  capitalists,  since  they  are  usually  drawn 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum,  and  the 
taxable  property  of  the  whole  district  is  legally  bound  for  their 
redemption,  principal  and  interest.  The  maximum  amount  that 
caD  be  borrowed  in  any  one  year  is  five  per  centum  of  the  assessed 
▼alne  of  taxable  property  of  the  district.  To  pay  these  bonds, 
the  directors  may,  by  vote,  levy  a  special  tax,  annually,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  per  centum  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 
Authority  to  levy  this  tax  is  usually  conferred,  by  vote,  at  the 
Eametime  that  power  is  given  to  build  and  to  borrow  money — it  is 
caetomary,  in  fact,  to  include  all  these  points  in  the  same  proposi^ 
tion,  and  to  vote  for  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

This  feature  of  the  system  is  found,  upon  the  whole,  to  work 
well.  As  the  people  become  alive  to  the  value  ot  the  public 
Bchoolg,  they  cheerfully  authorize  the  taxation  of  their  property  to 
any  needful  extent,  for  the  erection  of  tasteful  and  commodious, 
and  sometimes  even  elegant  and  costly  school  buildings.  The 
Aggregate  of  these  self-imposed  taxes  for  building  purposes,  during 
the  past  two  years,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

There  was  a  provision  in  the  school-law,  as  at  first  enacted,  that 
when  the  voters  persistently  refused  to  authorize  the  building  of 
» school-house,  the  directors  might  proceed  to  erect  a  house  to  cost 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  levy  a  tax  to  pay  tor  the 
aame.  That  provision  was  of  great  utility  in  the  infancy  of  the 
system,  when  there  was  a  general  lack  of  suitable  school  buildings 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
^y  and  rapid  development  of  the  system.  And  cases  frequently 
occur  now  when  the  absence  of  such  a  reversionary  power  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  found  that  these 
interests  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  several 
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difitricts;  and  also,  that  wh^n  a  house  is  erected  with  funds  provi- 
ded by  the  voluntary  Bufirages  of  the  people,  there  is  greater  sat- 
isfaction, and  more  interest  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools, 
than  when  the  inhabitants  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  educational  system  rests  down  upon  the 
people  as  its  basis,  and  the  closer  it  can  be  kept  to  them,  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  management,  the  stronger  and  healthier  will  be 
its  growth.  As  fast  as  the  people  can  be  brought  up  abreast  of 
the  requirements  of  an  enlightened  system  of  free  schools,  they 
will  cheerfully  respond  to  whatever  is  demanded  by  those  require- 
ments. In  respect  to  the  selection  of  school  sites,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  if  no  one  locality  shall  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  the  directors  may  proceed  to  choose  a  suitable  school-house 
site,  and  the  site  so  chosen  by  them  shall,  in  such  case,  be  legal 
and  valid,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  a  dea^- 
lock  where  "corner-lot  considerations"  or  other  similar  personal 
motives  may  prevent  an  agreement  on  a  site.  Such  emergencies 
do  not  occur  very  often,  but  when  they  do,  the  above  provision  of. 
the  statute  meets  the  case  precisely. 

The  clerk  of  each  board  of  directors  is  required  to  report  to  the 
township  treasurer  of  the  proper  township,  annually,  such  statis- 
tics and  other  information  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  their 
respective  districts,  as  the  township  treasurer  is  bound  to  embody 
in  his  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  particukr  sta- 
tistics to  be  so  reported  are  determined  and  designated  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Blanks  for  the  statis- 
tical reports  of  county  superintendents*  township  treasurers,  and 
boards  of  directors,  are  furnished  by  the  state  department,  to 
secure  uniformity,  and  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

IIL    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  territorial  divisions,  and  the  school 
officers,  provided  for  in  the  school  system  of  Illinois,  we  come  to 
those  provisions  which  relate  to  the  public  schools  themselves. 

1.  The  Schools  are  Fbee. — The  first  and  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  schools  is  indicated  in  the  title  itself  of  the 
act  by  which  the  system  was  created,  viz :  '^  An  act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  oi  free  sohooUy    The  public  schools  of 
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this  State  are  ahsolntely/r^e,  and  have  always  been  so.  This  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  receiving  any  portion  of  the  public  school 
fand.  No  rate-bills,  or  tuition  fees,  are  required  or  allowed  during 
the  period  (six  months)  that  the  public  schools  are  required  to  be 
kept  open.  In  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  rate-bills  from  the  com- 
mon school  policy  of  the  State,  many  evils  have  been  avoided,  and 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  system  have  been  promoted  and 
strengthened.  That  this  is  the  true  policy,  more  and  more  con- 
firmed and  established  by  experience,  is  evident  from  the  gradual 
bat  steady  adoption  of  it,  by  other  states,  one  after  another,  which 
started  out  with  the  rate-bill  as  an  element  of  their  financial  policy 
in  supporting  common  schools.  New  York  and  Khode  Island 
abandoned  the  rate-bill  two  years  af  o.  But  three  states,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  still  retain  the  rate-bill,  and  in 
each  of  these  states,  in  Connecticut  especially,  vigorous  efforts  aro 
being  made  for  its  abolition. 

Free  schools,  untrammeled  by  rate-bills,  tuition  fees,  or  any 
snch  thing,  is  rapidly  becoming  in  fact,  as  it  always  was  in  princi- 
ple, the  true  American  system  of  public  education.  Instead  of 
rate-bills,  we  have  state  and  local  taxation,  which,  it  is  believed, 
mnch  more  effectually  secures  the  great  ends  in  view.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted' that  the  people  should,  in  some  way,  be  made  to  feel 
the  cost  of  common  schools,  more  directly  than  they  would  if  one 
general  state  tax  were  levied,  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures 
of  ail  the  schools.  But  in  Illinois  this  closer  contact  between  the 
system  and  the  people,  is  secured  by  a  supplementary  local  tax, 
instead  of  by  rate-bills. 

The  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  in  this  way :  The  fundamental 
demand  of  the  law  is  that  every  district  shall  maintain  a  frte^ 
school  for  six  months  in  each  year.  To  meet  the  expenses,  there 
are  certain  public  funds,  which  will  be  noted  and  explained  here- 
after. But  of  the  11,000  school  districts  in  the  State,  there  are  not 
a  hundred  in  which  these  public  funds  are  sufficient  to  defray  all 
the  expenses  of  the  schools  for  six  months.  How  shall  the  deficit 
be  supplied  ?  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  divergence  begins 
between  our  system  and  that  which  embraces  the  rate-bill  feature. 
Instead  of  supplementing  the  public  funds  by  a  pro  rata  charge 
upon  the  pupils  attending,  the  directors,  having  previously  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  the  deficit,  provide  therefor  by  the  levy  of  a 
uniiorm  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  district  And  this  they 
Vol.  II--69 
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maj,  and  mnet,  do  regardless  ef  the  assent  or  dissent  of  the  tax* 
payers ;  it  is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the  law.  Of  course, 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  thus  levied  by  the  directors,  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  district— 
from  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum,  in  districts  having  the 
benefit  of  large  coui.ty  and  township  funds,  with,  perhaps,  cheap 
teachers  and  poor  school  houses  and  accommodations ;  to  more 
than  three  per  centum,  in  districts  of  opposite  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  tax,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  levied  by  fall 
authority  of  law,  and  falls  with  an  even  ad  valorem  pressure 
upon  all. 

That  these  supplementary  local  taxes  are  sufficient  to  bring  the 
full  force  of  the  proverb,  that  "  tLings  are  valued  in  proportion  to 
their  cost,"  to  bear  in  the  case,  will  be  evident  from  the  very  large 
aggregate  of  such  taxes,  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  of 
public  funds  distributed.  Our  system  therefore  places  our  whole 
people  under  the  wholesome  influence  of  a  gentle  and  uniform, 
yet  quite  efficacious,  compulsion  to  bear  a  very  considerable  share 
of  the  burdens  connected  with  popular  education ;  for  very  few 
districts  incur  the  forfeiture  of  the  public  funds  by  failing  to  levy 
the  supplementary  tax.  "We  thus  accomplish  by  a  general  and 
uniform  tax,  levied  and  collected  under  the  provisions  of  law,  all 
the  benefits  claimed  for  rate-bills,  and  more  too ;  while  the  delays 
and  irritations  and  ill-feelings  inseparably  connected  with  the 
imposition  and  collection  of  rate-bills  are  avoided.  The  doctrine 
that  the  public  schools  established  by  a  state  should  be  absolutely 
free,  is  supported  by  nearly  every  consideration  upon  which  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools  is  grounded.  The  free  system  is 
in  harmony  with  the  principle  that  all  the  property  of  a  common- 
wealth should  be  equally  taxed  to  educate  the  children  thereof. 
It  adjusts  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  schools  in  the  fairest  and 
most  equitable  manner,  enabling  the  poor  to  educate  their  cnildren 
at  the  smallest  practicable  cost;  and,  surely,  common  schools 
have  no  higher  mission  or  truer  glory  than  that  of  bringinsr  the 
blessings  of  education  and  culture  within  the  reach  of  the  toiling 
masses.  The  effect  of  this  feature  of  our  system  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  attendance  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Its  influence  in 
this  respect  is  direct,  constant  and  powerful.  As  the  supplement- 
ary tax  is  levied  upon  all,  and  collected  from  all,  it  is  as  if  every 
tax  payer  had  paid  a  tuition  fee  in  advance  \  and  human  nature 
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mast  greatly  chango  before  snch  a  fact  will  cease  to  be  effective  in 
urging  those  who  have  thus  paid,  to  seek  for  an  equivalent  in  the 
beDeiits.of  the  schools.  It  without  doubt  sends  tens  of  thousands 
to  school,  and  keeps  them  there,  who  would  never  otherwise 
attend.  The  same  considerations  enhance  and  vitah'ze  the  interest 
of  parents,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  in  the  schools,  and  thus 
promote  the  excellence  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  themselves. 
Where  almost  every  man  in  the  community  is  obliged  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  costs  of  education,  whether  he  has  children  of  his  own 
to  educate  or  not,  the  number  of  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the 
subject  will  be  the  smallest  possible.  The  payment  of  a  dollar  in 
local  school  taxes  will  often  arouse  a  man  from  his  apathy,  and 
take  him  to  a  school  meeting,  when  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  a 
Horace  Mann  would  have  been  in  vain.  And  if  from  the  abund- 
ance of  the  childless  citizefl  it  takes  that  wherewith  to  increase 
the  means  of  educating  the  children  of  indigence,  making  them 
better  and  more  useful  men  and  women,  who  shall  say  that  it  is 
not  done  righteously,  and  according  to  the  divine  law  of  love? 
The  children  excluded  by  rate-billa  are  in  most  cases  the  very  ones 
who  most  need  the  helping  hand  of  the  state,  and  who  will  repay,- 
a  hundred-fold,  the  paternal  care  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
feature  of  our  system  also  simplifies  and  ensures  the  collection  of 
the  needful  funds,  giving  stability  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
schools,  and  enabling  boards  of  directors  to  know  beforehand 
exactly  what  resources  will  be  available  from  year  to  year.  No 
new  machinery  is  required  ;  all  school  taxes,  state  and  local,  are 
collected  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  ofiicers  as  other  state 
revenues  are  collected,  and  the  same  proceedings  may  be  had 
Against,  and  the  same  penalties  attach  to,  delinquents. 

Duration  of  Schools. — As  already  stated  in  this  analysis, 
the  school  laws  of  this  State  peremptorily  require  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  school  in  each  district  for  a  period  of  not  lees  than  six 
vunUha  in  every  year.  This  provision  was  in  the  original  act  es- 
tablishing the  system,  passed  in  1855,  and  has  remained,  without 
change,  until  now.  The  requirement  is  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial. No  district  failing  to  comply  with  it,  can  receive  any  portion 
of  any  public  school  fund.  Boards  of  directors  are  enjoined  in 
positive  and  mandatory  terms  "  to  establish  and  keep  in  operation 
free  schools  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year;"  and  the  State 
Superintendent  is  empowered  "  to  forbid  the  payment  of  any  part 
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of  the  common  eohool,  township,  county  or  other  echool  fand,  to 
any  diatrict  in  which  the  schools  have  not  boon  kept  according  to 
law,  or  in  which  no  school  has  been  kept  for  aix  monihsy  If  a 
district  forfeits  its  claim  to  the  public  funds  by  tailing  to  comply 
with  this  six  months'  rule  of  the  law,  it  can  recover  its  claim  only 
by  sustaining  a  free  school  for  six  months  during  the  next  year, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  done  wholly  by  local  taxation,  unaided 
by  any  public  fund.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  school  is  kept  for  six 
months — it  must  he  free  for  that  time.  A  delinquent  district  can- 
not regain  its  lost  position  under  the  law  by  a  *'  pay  school,"  or 
"subscription  school."  The  imposition  of  any  rate  bill,  or  tuition 
fee,  or  other  charge  upon  the  pupils  or  patrons  of  the  school,  de- 
feats the  end  in  view — no  defaulting  district  can  possibly  get  back 
to  its  former  status  as  a  legal  claimant  of  public  money,  without 
first  sustaining,  unaided,  9^  free  school  for  six  months. 

Under  these  stringent  and  highly  penal  regulations,  the  num- 
ber of  districts  which  allow  themselves  to  forfeit  the  public  funds 
through  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law,  is  extremely 
small,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  all  the  later  reports  of  the  State 
Superintendent.  The  average  length  of  time  that  the  schools 
have  been  sustained  in  the  State  at  large  has  never  fallen  below 
the  legal  minimum  of  six  months — it  has,  in  fact,  always  exceeded 
that  minimum  by  a  considerable  fraction.  ]^ext  to  the  provision 
that  the  schools  shall  be  free^  no  other  element  of  our  system  has 
done  more  to  give  it  usefulness  and  vigor  than  the  one  now  under 
notice.  Flans  and  forces  necessarily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
scale  upon  which  the  work  to  be  done  is  projected.  Confronted 
from  the  outset  by  the  inflexible  rule  that  all  the  benefits  of  the 
public  funds  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  for  six  months  in  every  district  of  the  State,  our  people 
adapted  their  plans  and  efforts  to  that  standard,  and  thus  our  com- 
mon school  operations  assumed  at  the  start  a  breadth  and  magni- 
tude which  could  not  have  been  if  no  length  of  school  had  been 
fixed  by  law,  or  if  the  prescribed  minimum  had  been  as  low  as  it 
is  in  some  of  the  states.  The  scale  of  operations  required  to  pro- 
Tdde  for  the  education  of  all  the  school-going  children  of  the  State 
during  one-half  of  every  year,  infused  life  and  energy  into  the 
whole  system,  and  necessitated  at  once  the  devising  of  ample  and 
comprehensive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  peoplo. 
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Tbe  school  year  begins  October  1,  and  ends  September  30. 
The  six  months'  may  be  taught  at  any  time  between  those  dates, 
either  in  six  consecutive  months,  or  at  different  periods  of  the 
school  year.    As  a  general  fact  the  schools  are  open  during  the 
six  months  from  October  to  April,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
Bat  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  the  time  being  often  divi- 
ded— one  term  of  three  months  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
another  in  tl\,e  spring  or  summer.     The  attendance  is  always 
arger  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms.    But  while  six  months  is 
the  unit  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  continuance  of  schools,  and 
satisfies  its  letter,  entitling  a  district  to  a  full  participation  in  tbe 
benefits  of  all  the  public  funds,  yet  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  school  to  a  longer  period,  and  such 
extension  is  strongly  favored  and  encouraged  by  the  statute.    Di- 
rectors are  to  '^  establish  and  keep  in  operation,  for  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year,  and  longer  if  prao-  tioahle^'^  etc.     Six  months 
is  merely  the  minimum  duration  of  schools  which  every  district 
must  maintain. 
The  conditions  of  extension  are  these: 

1.  If  the  public  funds  are  sufficient,  without  a  tax,  for  more 
than  a  six  months'  school,  the  directors  may,  as  directors,  without 
a  vote  of  the  district,  use  said  funds  for  that  purpose,  and  extend 
the  term  as  much  beyond  six  months  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient. 

2.  When  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  a  district,  not 
otherwise  needed  or  appropriated,  after  all  the  current  expenses 
of  the  six  months'  school  have  been  paid,  the  directors  may,  with- 
out a  vote,  use  such  surplus  to  extend  the  term  of  school  beyond 
BIX  months. 

S.  If  the  public  funds  are  not  sufficient  for  more  than  six 
months'  school,  and  there  is  no  unappropriated  surplus,  the  direc- 
tors cannot  extend  the  term  of  school  beyond  six  months  without 
a  vote  of  the  district  previously  obtained,  authorizing  them  to  levy 
a  tax  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  extension. 

If  the  question  is  submitted  and  the  people  refuse  to  vote  the 
tax,  the  legal  powers  of  the  directors  are  exhausted,  and  they  must 
close  the  schools.  As  already  stated  and  repeated,  the  directors 
have  an  unlimited  power  to  tax  for  a  six  months'  school  and  all 
the  expenses  connected  therewith,  but  beyond  that  they  cannot 
?o.   They  have  no  power  to  levy  a  tax  to  prolong  the  term  of 
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school  a  single  day  without  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages  and  larger  districts,  the  schools  are  habitually 
continued  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year,  the  people  cheer- 
fully voting  the  necessary  additional  tax. 

Bbanches  Taught  in  the  Schools. — The  instruction  given  ia 
the  great  body  of  our  public  schools  is  strictly  rudimentary.  The 
branches  required  by  law  are,  orthography,  reading,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography,  and  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  And  in  the  great  majority  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  those  branches  comprise  all  that  is  taught  or 
attempted.  Our  school  system  is  founded  upon  the  correct  theory 
that  the  child  who  can  read  and  write  and  calculate,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  keys  of  all  knowledge.  Without  entering  upon  the 
question  of  the  proper  limits  within  which  a  state  should  act  ia 
its  eiforts  to  educate  the  children  within  its  borders,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  system  of  public  education  would  be  worthy  of  respect 
if  it  did  not  include  at  least  all  of  the  elementary  branches  above 
enumerated.  And  it  may  also  be  safely  said  that  the  common- 
wealth that  secures  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  its  youth  in 
those  rudiments,  has  achieved  the  substantial  ends  properly  con- 
templated by  systems  of  public  education.  ISo  community  need 
to  blush  for  its  ignorance,  if  all  its  children  are  made  capable, 
before  assuming  the  active  duties  of  life  and  of  citizenship,  of 
reading,  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  well— of 
handling  numbers  with  facility  and  accuracy — and  of  knowing 
the  geography  and  history  of  their  country  and  times. 

But  our  system,  wisely,  as  we  think,  goes  further  than  this.  In 
the  same  section  of  the  act  that  prescribes  the  elemeritary  studies 
which  must  be  taught  in  every  school,  it  is  broadly  and  generous- 
ly provided,  '^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
teaching,  in  common  schools,  of  other  and  higher  branches  than 
those  enumerated." 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  those  few  words  of  the 
statute.  They  leave  the  question  of  advanced  studies  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  just  where,  it  is  believed,  it  should  be  left — with  the 
directors  and  people  of  the  respective  districts.  The  provision  ia 
permissive,  not  mandatory.  While  the  elementary  branches 
enumerated  in  the  act  are  in  no  case  to  be  excluded^  additional 
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asd  higher  branches  may  be  introdaced,  when  the  circnmBtancea 
and  needs  of  the  district,  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
schools  jiistif J  or  require  it. 

This  provision  works  exceedingly  well.     A  great  many  districts 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  license,  and  attached  higher  depart- 
ments to  their  common  schools.    In  nearly  all  cases  where  the 
directors  are  prudent  and  cautious,  not  providing  for  higher 
studies  till  required  by  the  development  of  the  schools  and  the 
wants   of  the  community,  the  additional  expense  is  cheerfully 
voted.     The  result  is  that  one  or  more  advanced  schools,  or  high 
schools,  or  departments,  have  been  established  in  nearly  every 
county   of  the   State,  the   vitalizing  influenc^e  of  which   is  felt 
through  all  the  subordinate  grades  of  schools.      It  is  rapidly 
affecting  the  policy  of  the  colleges  of  the  State,  enabling  them  to 
dispense  with  their  preparatory  departments,  and  retire  to  their 
own  legitimate  college  work.    In  this  way  the  standard  of  college 
culture  is  elevated,  and  the  number  of  qualified  college  students 
is  increased.     It  is  aiding  powerfully  to  bring  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  into  harmonious  and  cooperative  relations  with 
the  public  schools,  and  thus  to  combine  and  strengthen  all  the 
educational  forces  of  the  State. 

IV.    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  school  laws  of  Illinois  are  very  strict  in  their  provisions 
respecting  the  proper  licensure  of  teachers.  No  teacher  is  en- 
titled to  any  portion  of  any  school  fund,  or  to  be  employed  to 
teach  any  school  under  the  control  of  any  board  of  directors  of 
any  school  district  in  the  State,  who  does  not,  before  his  employ- 
ment, obtain  and  exhibit  to  the  board,  or  to  a  committee  thereof, 
a  certificate  of  qualification  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  This  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  teacher's  legal  claim  to 
the  public  funds,  and  it  has  been  so  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  The  qualifications  required  of  teachers  by  the 
statute  are :  good  moral  character,  and  ability  to  teach  the  seven 
elementary  branches  heretofore  enumerated. 

We  have  three  grades  of  teacher's  certificates  :  the  State  certfi- 
cate,  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  valid  for  life  in  every 
part  of  the  State — a  county  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  valid  in 
the  county  for  two  years — and  a  county  certificate  of  the  second 
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grade,  valid  in  the  connty  for  one  year ;  the  last  two  being  g^nted 
by  county  superintendents  of  schools.  State  certificates  are  never 
privately  given,  but  only  upon  public  examination,  due  notice 
having  been  given.  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  a  board 
of  State  examiners  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
none  but  distinguished  and  experienced  practical  teachers  are 
chosen  for  this  high  duty.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  examination,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
same,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Examinations  for  county  certificates  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  are  conducted  by  the  county  school  superintendents,  as 
already  explained.  State  certificates  may  be  revoked  by  the  State 
Superintendent  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  and  for 
like  causes  county  superintendents  may  revoke  the  certificates 
granted  by  them.* 

Teachers  are  also  required  to  keep  schedules,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  law,  as  a  positive  condition  of  claim  to  the  public  funds. 
When  scholars  reside  in  two  or  more  districts,  townships  or  conn- 
ties,  separate  schedules  are  required  to  be  kept  for  each  district, 
township  or  connty.  Schedules  must  give  the  name,  age  and 
residence  of  each  pupil,  and  note  the  daily  presence  or  absence  of 
each  one — the  former  by  a  mark,  the  latter  by  a  blank.  Upon 
the  completion  of  a  schedule  the  teacher  must  find  and  set  down 
the  whole  number  of  day's  attendance  of  each  pupil,  and  of  the 
whole  school,  and  also  ascertain  and  note  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance. After  completing  and  certifying  his  schedale,  the 
teacher  must  deliver  it  to  one  of  the  directors,  and  the  director  re- 
ceiving it,  with  one  other  member  of  the  board,  must  carefully 
examine  it,  correcting  all  errors  that  may  be  found,  and,  when 
correct,  they  must  attach  their  certificate,  and  then  deliver  the 
document  to  the  township  treasurer. 

The  director  receiving  the  schedule  must  receipt  to  the  teacher 
for  the  same,  after  which  the  director,  and  not  the  teacher,  be- 
comes liable  for  the  loss  of  the  schedule,  or  for  its  non-delivery, 
in  season,  to  the  township  treasurer.  Schedules  are,  by  law,  pay- 
able on  the  first  Mondays  of  April  and  October  of  each  year, 
and  upon  all  unpaid  balances  teaehers  are  entitled  to  interest  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum,  from  due  till  paid,  and 
such  balances  duo  and  unpaid  are  preferred  claims  upon  the  trea- 
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BTiiy  of  the  district,  and  must  be  paid  from  the  first  unappropria- 
ted funds  belonging  to  the  district. 

All  schedules  of  schools  taught  during  the  six  months  begin- 
ning October,  must  be  returned  to  the  township  treasurer  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  the  following  April ;  and  sll  schedules 
of  schools  taught  during  the  six  monhs,  beginning  April  1,  must 
be  returned  to  the  township  treasurer  on  or  before  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  following  October.  It  is  a  serious  error  in  our  system 
that  teachers  are  obliged  to  wait  so  long  before  receiving  the  sala- 
ries due  them.  They  should  be  paid  monthly,  and  an  amendment 
to  that  effect  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon  made  in  the  law.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  delay  only  occurs  in  districts  which 
fail  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  leave  a  surplus  always  on  hand  to 
meet  all  current  obligations. 

V.    PUPILS. 

The  law  directs  that  every  board  of  directors  "shall  establish 
and  keep  in  operation,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and 
longer  if  practicable,  a  sufficient  number  of  free  schools  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  all  the  children  in  the  district  over  tht 
age  of  six  and  uj%der  twenty-one  yM/r%P  Prior  to  1866,  the  mini- 
mam  limit  of  eligibility  was  five  years.  The  amendment  then 
made,  excluding  children  under  six  years  of  age  has,  it  is  believed, 
proved  judicious,  and  beneficial  to  the  schools,  more  especially 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  little  ones  who  thereby  enjoy  another 
year  of  home  life  with  its  loving  influences  and  watchful  guard- 
ianship, before  dropping  into  the  great  current  of  common  school 
life.  Doubtless  there  are  many  favored  communities  and  schools 
where  it  would  be  safe  and  right  to  allow  children  under  six  to 
attend  the  public  schools,  and  where  the  inhibition  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  hardship.  Bat  the  law  cannot  discriminate,  and  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  change  upon  the  schools  generally  there  is 
abundant  and  earnest  testimony. 

Although  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years  is  included  between 
the  legal  termini  of  eligibility  fixed  by  the  statute,  yet  the  great 
body  of  the  public  school  children  of  the  State  is  to  be  found 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Probably  not  fifteen 
per  centum  of  the  whole  number  is  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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This  fact  shonld  be  considered  in  comparing  the  number  of 
children  reported  as  attending,  with  the  whole  number  who  are 
legally  entitled  to  attend.  If  the  range  of  eligibility  were  rednod 
to  about  sixteen  years  as  the  maximum,  the  ratio  of  attendance 
to  the  aggregate  of  those  entitled,  would  be  very  materially 
increased,  and  all  kindred  statistics  would  conform  more  nearly  to 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  special  cases  persons  over  twenty-one  are  admitted,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  directors,  and  upon  the  payment  of  such  tuition 
fee  as  they  may  prescribe,  but  no  scholar  over  twenty-one  or  under 
six  can  be  entered  in  the  schedule  upon  which  the|public  money  is 
apportioned.  The  legal  area  of  eligibility,  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years,  is  to  be  strictly  observed  in  all  financial  matters  affected  by 
statistics  of  attendance,  and  all  common  school  estimates  and 
arrangements  must  conform  to  that  standard. 

Only  those  persons  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  years,  and  bona  fide  residents  of  a  school  district,  have  a  legal 
right  to  attend,  free,  the  public  schools  in  that  district.  Such  per- 
sons cannot  be  excluded,  nor  can  they  be  charged  any  tuition  fee. 
Others  may  be  admitted  conditionally,  but  no  others  can  demand 
free  admission  as  their  legal  right.  Children  of  other  districts 
and  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted,  bat 
only  as  a  matter  of  allowance,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditionB 
as  the  directors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  them, 
may  prescribe.  The  distinction  between  those  who  have  a  legal 
claim  to  be  admitted  free,  and  all  others,  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  view.  Under  no  circumstances  can  any  of  the  latter  class  be 
received  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  the  former.  As  already  stated, 
the  right  of  school -going  children  to  attend  school  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, is  based  upon  their  being  residents  of  said  district ;  and  the 
right  to  determine  all  questions  of  residence,  and  of  eligibility  to 
the  privileges  of  a  district  school,  is  vested  in  the  directors.  Pupils 
resident  in  one  district  cannot  attend  school  in  another  district 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  directors  of  both  districts.  All 
returned  soldiers  who,  during  the  late  war,  entered  the  army  while 
in  their  minority,  are  permitted  to  attend,  free,  any  public  school 
in  the  districts  where  they  severally  reside,  for  a  length  of  time 
equal  to  the  portion  of  their  minority  spent  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States.  This  humane  and  just  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  February  28, 1867. 
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It  is  the  opprobrium  of  our  Bchool  laws  that  they  in  no  manner 
reco^ize  or  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  persons 
of  color.  It  is  simply  provided  that  the  amount  of  school  taxes 
collected  from  persons  of  color  shall  be  returned  to  them. 

VL    SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  TAXES. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  school  funds  of  the  State — permanent 
and  distributable — their  ori^cin,  character  and  amount ;  and  the 
Bchool  taxes,  how  collected  and  how  disbursed. 

The  sources  from  which  our  common  school  and  other  public 
educational  revenues  are  derived,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  School  Fund  proper. 

2.  The  Surplus  Revenue  Fund. 

3.  The  College  or  University  Fund. 
L    The  Seminary  Fund. 

5.  The  County  Fund. 

6.  The  Township  Fund. 

7.  The  State  Tax  Fund. 

8.  The  District  Tax  Fund. 

9.  The  Fund  derived  from  Fines  and  Forfeitures. 

The  School  Fund  Peopbb. — ^The  school  fund  proper,  consists 
of  three  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  State,  one-sixth  part  excepted.  Hence,  it  is  usually 
known  as  the  "three  per  cent,  fund."  It  was  donated  to  the  State, 
for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  by  act  of  Congress.  This  fund 
is  cumulative,  additions  being  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
pnblic  lands  within  the  State  are  put  in  market  and  sold.  The 
principal  of  this  fund  was,  by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  in  1835-7, 
loaned  to  the  State,  which  pays  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  principal.  The  principal  itself  is 
forever  to  be  kept  intact  and  inviolable,  for  the  uses  designated  in 
the  act  of  Congress.  The  amount  of  the  principal  of  this  fund  is, 
1613,362  96. 

The  Surplus  Ebvbnue  Fund. — ^That  part  of  the  school  fund  of 
the  State,  known  as  the  "surplus  revenue"  fund,  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  which  was  received  by  the  State  from  the  general 
government,  under  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  act 
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of  the  Legislature,  March  4, 1817,  was  added  to  and  made  a  part 
of  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State.  This  money  is  in  fact, 
by  the  terms  of  the  congressional  act  referred  to,  simply  a  call 
loan,  without  interest,  and  mxiy  therefore  be  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  at  any  time,  and  the  State  be  compelled  to  refund.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  national  government  will 
ever  call  in  these  loans.  They  would  afford  no  considerable  relief 
to  the  federal  treasury  now,  while  their  withdrawal  would  seriously 
cripple  the  educational  resources  of  Illinois,  and  of  all  the  other 
states  which  have  made  a  like  disposition  of  them.  The  ^'surplus 
revenue"  fund  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fixed,  non  cumula- 
tive part  of  the  common  school  fond  of  the  State.  It  will  not  be 
increased  till  the  general  government  again  has  a  surplus  of  revenne 
to  distribute  to  the  states,  of  which  there  is  at  present  very  small 
promise ;  and  it  will  not  be  diminished  unless  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  or  diverted  from  its  present  use  by  legislative  authority, 
neither  of  which  contingencies  is  at  all  likely  to  happen.  The  prin- 
cipal of  this  fund  also  was,  in  1835,  loaned  to  the  State,  which  pays 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund  is  $335,592  32.  The  two  funds 
now  described,  constitute,  together,  what  is  generally  known  and 
designated  in  the  financial  parlance  of  the  State,  as  ^^  The  School 
Fund."    The  aggregate  is  $948,955  28. 

The  College  Fund. — The  college  or  university  fund  consists  of 
one-sixth  of  the  "  three  per  cent.,"  or  school  fund  proper,  and  was 
originally  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  State  college  or  university.  This  fund  ifl 
cumulative,  increasing  with  the  three  per  cent,  fund,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  six.  The  principal  of  this  fund  also  was  loaned  to  the  State 
and  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  the  principal  of  this  fund  at  the  present  time  is  $156,- 
613  32. 

The  Seminabt  Fund. — The  seminary  fund  consists  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  what  are  known  as  the  ^^  seminary  land,"  do- 
nated to  the  State  by  the  general  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  and  maintaining  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  State  in  the  ''  several  branches  of  learning  which 
may  qualify  them  for  their  future  employments."  This  fund  hsfl 
received  additions,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  sales  of  the  semi- 
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sary  lands,  aud  would  have  continued  to  do  so  till  all  were  sold 
and  the  proceeds  invested,  but  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
February  21,  1861,  all  of  said  lands  remaining  unsold  were  dona- 
ted to  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Oolleg«.  The  principal  of  this  fund 
cannot  therefore  be  further  increased.  The  amount  of  the  fund  is 
$59,838  72. 

The  college  and  seminary  funds  were  loaned  to  the  State  at  the 
tame  time  with^the  beforementioned  funds,  and  the  State  pays  the 
same  interest  thereon,  six  per  centum  per  annum.  The  interest 
of  the  aggregate  of  these  two  funds,  the  college  and  seminary,  less 
one-fourth  of  one  per  centum,  was,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
February  18,  1857,  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  has  ever  since  been  applied 
to  that  object.  The  whole  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  State 
on  the  college  and  seminary  funds  is  $12,987  12,  of  which  amount, 
$12,445  99,  is  annually  paid  to  the  State  Normal  University,  and 
the  remainder,  $541 13,  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  total  amount  of  the  principal  of  all  these  funds  loaned  to 
the  State  is  $1,165,407  32,  of  which,  $216,452  04,  i»  made  up  from 
the  college  and  seminary  funds,  the  interest  going  to  the  Normal 
University,  and  Peaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  as  just  stated  ;  and 
the  remainder,  $948,955  28,  made  up  of  the  school  fund  proper 
and  surplus  revenue,  constitutes  the  permanent  state  school  fund, 
the  iaterest  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 

The  County  Fund. — Beside  the  permanent  State  school  funds, 
already  described,  there  is  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State  a 
fond  known  as  the  "county  school  fund.''  This  fund  was  created 
by  an  act  passed  February  7, 1835,  or  rather  it  was  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  that  act,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation 
therefrom :  "No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  amount  due  him  for  services  rendered  within  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  first  of  November  previous  to  the  time  of  * 
making  such  distribution ;  and  if  the  interest  in  the  hands  of  a 
school  commissioner  in  any  county,  shaU,  at  the  time  of  distribu- 
tion, amount  to  more  than  enough  to  pay  one-half  of  the  amount 
due  the  teachers  in  his  county,  then  the  overplus  shall  be  set 
apart  as  a  county  fund,  and  shall  never  thereafter  be.  subject  to 
distribution,  but  shall  forever  remain  as  a  principal  fund,  to  be 
denominated  'the  county  school  fund,'  to  be  loaned  out  by  the 
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school  commissioner  of  the  county,  as  township  funds ;  and  the 
interest  accriiiDg  thereon  shall  be  subject  to  distribution  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  the  county,  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
like  regulations  as  is  or  may  be  prescribed  for  distribution  of  the 
interest  on  the  state  fund." 

This  explains  why  only  a  part  of  the  counties  of  the  State  re- 
port any  county  fand,  and  why  the  county  funds  that  are  reportedj 
differ  so  widely  in  amount.  Whenever  the  state  fund  in  the 
hands  of  a  school  commissioner  exceeded  one-half  the  amount  dne 
the  teachers,  the  surplus  accrued  to  the  county  fund.  If  the  state 
fund  was  less  than  one-half  due,  and  so  continued,  which  was  the 
case  in  some  counties,  there  of  course  could  be  no  county  fund ; 
and  in  every  case  the  amount  of  the  county  fund  would  be  subject 
to  great  contingencies  and  fluctuations.  The  law  creating  the 
county  fund  was  long  since  repealed.  County  funds  are  kept 
loaned  out  by  the  respective  county  superintendents,  and  the  inte- 
rest is  distributed,  annually,  to  the  townships,  for  the  support  of 
common  schools.  The  total  principal  of  the  county  funds  of  the 
State,  as  reported  for  1868,  is  $309,899. 

The  Township  Fund. — The  township  fund  is  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  congressional 
township — said  section,  (640  acres,)  having  been  donated  to  each 
township,  for  school  purposes,  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  grant, 
with  all  its  conditions,  having  been  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  through  their  delegates,  in  1818.  The  princi- 
pal of  this  fund  varies  in  different  townships,  from  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and 
in  diiferent  counties  the  aggregate  varies  from  $5,000  to  over  $250,- 
000.  These  wide  variations  express  the  different  amounts  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  the  enormous  difference  in  the  net 
proceeds  of  sales  in  the  respective  townships  depend,  in  turn,  upon 
the  location,  quality  and  surroundings  of  the  lands,  but  more  than 
all  upon  the  time  of  sale.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  school 
lands  were  sold  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
long  before  the  magnificent  future  that  awaited  this,  great  common- 
wealth, had  entered  into  the  prophecies  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
its  citizens.  Had  the  lands  been  reserved  from  sale  for  a  few 
years,  or  until  the  progress  of  events  had  determined  the  splendid 
destiny  of  the  State,  no  other  commonwealth  would  have  possessed 
fio  princely  a  common  school  revenue.    Even  as  it  is,  the  aggregate 
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of  the  township  fand  is  more  than  four  times  that  of  all  the  other 
school  funds  of  the  State — ^being,  as  reported  in  1868,  $4,873,232. 
The  principal  of  this  fund  is  made,  by  law,  irreducible  and  invio- 
lable. It  is  kept  at  interest,  under  strict  legal  provisions  for  its 
safety,  and  the  profits  are  annually  distributed  to  the  districts  of 
each  township,  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  funds  which  have  now  been  considered,  include  all  the  per- 
manent scliool  funds  of  the  State,  from  which  a  definite  and  reli- 
able annual  interest  revenue  is  derived.  But  large  as  are  these 
resources,  they  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  sustain  and  carry 
on  the  school  system  without  the  aid  of  the  resources  and  reve- 
nues yet  to  be  noted. 

The  State  Tax  Fund. — The  great  financial  basis  of  our  school 
system,  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the  State  government  and  policy, 
is  a  tax  of  two  mills  ad  valorem  upon  all  the  taxable  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  State.  This  provision,  which  recognizes  and 
embodies  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  state  systems 
of  free  schools  are  founded — that  a  state  may  justly  lay  its  sovereign 
hand  upon  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  people  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  give  to  its  children  the  rudiments  of  an  education — was  bold- 
ly incorporated  into  the  original  act  ^'  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  free  schools,"  passed  Feb.,  1855,  and  is  now,  it  is  believed, 
immovably  intrenched  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State.  The 
language  of  the  statute  under  which  this  tax  is  levied  is  as  follows : 
^'The  common  school  fund  of  this  State  shall  consist  of  such  sums 
as  will  be  produced  by  the  annual  levy  and  assessment  of  two 
mills  upon  each  dollar's  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  State ;  and  there  is  hereby  levied  and  assessed,  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  revenue  for  state  purposes,  the  said  two  mills  upon 
each  dollar's  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State,  to  be 
collected  and  paid,"  etc. 

The  District  Tax  Fund. — ^We  come  now  to  that  provision  of 
the  school  laws  in  Illinois  in  virtue  of  which  by  far  the  largest 
common  school  revenue  is  realized.  The  district  tax  fund  consists 
of  such  variable  supplementary  or  special  amounts  as  may  be  levi- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  by  the  respective  local  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors. These  taxes  are  in  part  obligatory,  and  in  part  voluntary. 
The  school  directors  of  every  organized  school  district  in  the  State 
Bxerequired  by  law  to  levy  such  a  tax,  annually,  as  will,  when  added 
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to  the  public  funds,  be  sufficient  to  anstain  a  free  Bcbool  for  at  least 
six  months  in  each  year.  For  this  tax  no  vote  is  necessary.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  people  of  each  district  may,  by  vote,  authorize 
their  directors  to  levy  such  further  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  terms  of  school  beyond  six  months ;  to  purchase,  build 
and  repair  school  houses ;  to  purchase,  lay  out  and  improve  school 
sites  and  grounds,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  welfare 
and  improvements  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  This  privilege  of 
self-imposed  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  very  generally  improved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  local  districts  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
The  district  tax  is  the  main  resource  of  the  whole  system,  and  its 
enormous  amount,  most  of  it  being  wholly  voluntary,  testifies 
most  impressively  the  strength  of  the  hold  which  the  blessings  of 
popular  education  have  secured  upon  the  popular  heart.  The 
amount  of  this  tax  largely  exceeds,  annually,  the  aggregate  of  all 
other  common  school  resources  and  revenues,  and  it  is  rapidly 
increasing,  as  the  public  sense  of  the  value  of  universal  education 
is  quickened.  It  amounted  in  1867,  to  $3,533,133,  and  in  1868, 
to  $4,250,679. 

The  strength  and  efficiency  of  this  feature  of  the  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  local  district  taxes  are  "  collected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  at,  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  persons,  as  state  and 
county  taxes  are  collected."  Thus,  no  new  or  special  agencies  or 
appliances  are  required  to  collect  the  local  school  tax.  The  strong 
arm  of  the  State  is  extended  over  the  whole  system,  so  that  not 
only  the  two  mill  tax,  levied  by  legislative  authority,  but  all  assess- 
ments voluntarily  made  upon  their  own  property  by  the  smallest 
school  community,  are,  alike,  collected  by  and  through  the  revenue 
officers  of  the  State,  and  in  virtue  of  general  State  laws.  The 
regularity  and  stability  thus  imparted  to  the  financial  departments 
of  the  system,  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 

The  legal  routine  required  in  levying  special  district  taxes  is  as 
follows :  The  directors  of  each  district,  estimate,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, the  sum  that  will  be  required  for  the  current  and  special 
expenses  of  the  schools,  each  year.  They  then  find  what  rate  per 
centum  must  be  levied  in  order  to  realize  the  required  amount, 
and  prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  district 
To  the  rate,  so  estimated,  they  attach  their  certificate,  which,  with 
the  list  of  tax-payers,  must  be  returned  to  the  township  treasurer 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  September  annually.    The  town- 
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8hip  treasarer,  havbg  examined  the  ceilificates  and  list  and  found 
them  to  be  correct  and  in  due  form,  returns  them  to  the  clerk  of 
the  county  court  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  September. 
The  county  derk,  when  making  out  the  tax-books  for  the  collector, 
computes  each  taxable  person's  tax  in  said  district,  taking  as  a 
basis  the  total  amount  of  taxable  property  returned  by  the  county 
assessor  for  that  year,  and  places  the  sums,  so  computed,  in  a  sepa- 
rate column,  headed  ''  school  tax,"  and  then  delivers  the  tax  book 
to  the  collector.  The  tax,  when  collected,  is  paid  to  the  township 
treasurer  of  each  township,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  directors  of 
the  proper  district. 

Tffls  Fund  debivkd  fbom  fines,  fobfeitubbs  and  penalties.— 
The  only  remainiDg  source  from  which  a  common  school  revenue 
is  annually  derived,  is  from  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  im- 
posed or  incurred  in  courts  of  record,  or  before  justices  of  the 
peace.    All  such  fines,  etc.,  except  those  imposed  in  cities  or  in- 
corporated villages  for  the  violation  of  their  ordinances  or  by-laws, 
are  required,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  to  the  county  superinten- 
dsnt  of  schools  of  the  proper  county,  and  to  be  by  him  distributed, 
annually,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  school  funds  of  the 
State  are  distributed.    Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  prompt 
collection  and  paying  over  of  all  such  fines,  penalties  and  forfeit- 
iires,  and  the  amount  collected  has  steadily  increased  for  several 
years  past— being,  for  1867,  $40,028,  and  for  1888,  $27,004. 

MODE  OF  APPORTIONMENT. 

By  the  Auditor. — The  manner  in  which  the  two  mill  fund,  and 
all  other  State  school  funds  are  apportioned  and  distributed  by  the 
Auditor,  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  70th  section 
of  the  law: 

"  On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  of  each  and  every  year,  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  ascertain  the  number  of  white 
^dren  in  each  county  in  the  State,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
^d  shall  thereupon  make  a  dividend  to  each  county  of  two-thirds 
,  of  the  tax  and  interest  funds  on  hand,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  white  children  in  each  county,  under  the  age  aforesaid ;  and  of 
&6  remaining  one-third  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  townships 
Mid  parts  of  townships  in  each  county." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  State  school  funds  are  apportioned 
to  conuties  upon  the  two-fold  basis  of  census  and  territory.    The 
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object  of  allowing  territory  to  control  the  dietribution  of  one-third 
of  the  fund,  is  to  aid  new  and  sparsely  settled  counties  in  estab- 
lishing schools,  at  a  period  when,  if  population  alone  were  the 
basis,  they  could  not  compete  with  old  and  densely  populous  conn- 
ties.  This  provision,  although  objected  to  by  the  smaller  and 
wealthier  counties,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  equal  diffasion 
of  the  benefits  of  the  fund  throughout  the  State,  and  is  thus  in  har- 
mony with  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  law. 

Of  the  two  elements  composing  the  joint  basis  on  which  the 
fund  is  distributed,  one,  territory,  is  fixed,  the  other,  census  of 
children,  is  variable.  The  latter,  however,  is  changed  only  once 
in  five  years.  The  rule  by  which  the  Auditor  is  governed  in 
making  the  apportionment  is  this :  The  census  of  the  State  is  actu- 
ally taken  every  five  years — ^by  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of 
each  even  decade,  as  1860, 1860,  etc. ;  and  by  the  State,  each  odd 
decade,  as  1855, 1865,  etc.  Thus  the  Auditor  takes  a  new  census 
basis  only  once  in  five  years.  From  1860  to  1865,  he  apportioned 
the  school  fund  on  the  enumeration  of  persons  under  twenty,  as 
furnished  by  the  census  taken  by  the  United  States;  and  from 
1865  to  1870,  he  will  use  the  enumeration  furnished  by  the  census 
taken  by  the  State. 

The  amount  apportioned  to  each  county  is  paid  to  the  respective 
county  superintendents  of  schools — not,  however,  from  the  State 
treasury  directly,  but  by  warrants  issued  to  them  by  the  Auditor, 
upon  the  several  county  collectors.  Upon  presentation  of  said 
warrants  to  said  collectors  or  treasurers,  the  latter  must  pay  over 
the  amounts  designated  therein  to  the  respective  county  superin- 
tendents, taking  their  receipts  therefor;  and  on  settlement  with 
the  Auditor,  the  collectors  are  credited  with  the  amounts  specified 
in  said  receipts,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  money  had  been  paid 
into  the  State  treasury.  By  this  arrangement  the  school  fund 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  easiest  and 
safest  way — not  having  to  be  first  pai4  into  the  State  treasury  and 
then  drawn  out  again,  on  warrants,  by  the  county  superintendents, 
which  would  require  each  one  of  them  to  lose  the  time  and  incur 
the  expense  of  a  visit  to  the  State  capital. 

JBy  County  Superintendents. — ^The  rule  of  distribution  by  county 
superintendents  to  townships,  is  nearly  identical  with  that  govern- 
ing the  Auditor  in  his  apportionment  to  counties,  the  only  diffe^ 
Qnce  being  that  superintendents  apportion  two-thirds  upon  the 
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census  of  white  persons  nnder  twenty-one  instead  of  under  ticeniyj 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  section  sixteen  of  the 
act: 

"Upon  the  receipt  of  the  amount  due  upon  the  Auditor's  war- 
rant, the  county  superintendent  shall  apportion  one-third  of  said 
amount  to  the  several  townships  and  parts  of  townships  in  his 
county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  therein,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  the  several  townships  and  fractional  town- 
ships io  his  county,  according  to  the  number  of  white  children 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  returned  to  him."  But  no  funds 
can  be  apportioned  to  any  township  or  fractional  township  in 
which  schools  have  not  been  maintained  "  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  the  instructions  of  the  State  and 
coanty  superintendents."  The  distributive  share  belonging  to 
each  township  and  fraction  is  then  paid  over  to  the  respective 
township  treasurers,  annually.  And  when  there  is  a  county  fund, 
the  superintendent  must  loan  the  same  at  any  rate  of  interest  not 
less  than  six  per  centum  nor  more  than  ten  per  centum  per  annum, 
and  apportion  the  interest  in  the  same  manner  as  the  State  fund  is 
apportioned. 

The  amount  of  the  State  tax  fund  distributed  annually  to  the 
counties  has  never  fallen  below  $600,000,  to  which  point  it  fell  in 
1862,  the  darkest  period  of  the  late  war.  In  1867,  the  amount 
distributed  was  $750,000,  and  for  the  year  just  closed,  the  amount 
was  $900,000. 

By  Township  Trustees, — The  manner  in  which  the  school  fund 
ia  required  to  be  divided  by  the  Auditor  and  county  superintend- 
ents, respectively,  has  already  been  described  ;  it  remains  to  show 
bow  the  final  apportionment  is  made,  among  the  school  districts, 
by  the  boards  of  township  trustees.  After  the  funds  reach  the 
townships,  a  new  element  appears,  the  schedules  of  teachers; 
requiring  such  a  basis  of  distribution  as  will  tend  to  encourage  the 
largest  attendance.  Hence,  township  trustees  are  required  to 
apportion  one-half  of  the  funds  on  hand  among  the  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  each,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  attendance 
certified  in  the  schedules.  While  a  different  principle  of  distribu- 
tion would  doubtless  be  more  equitable  in  some  cases,  yet  it  is 
thought  that  perhaps  no  general  rule  would  be  upon  the  whole 
more  just  in  its  operation,  or  better  subserve  the  two-fold  purpose 
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of  protecting  the  weaker  diBtricts,  and  famishing  the  needful 
stimnlus  to  a  largo  attendance.  The  rnle  has,  in  the  main,  worked 
well,  and  all  efforts  to  modify  it  have  been  nnsnccessful — showing 
that  the  people  generally  are  satisfied  with  it. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Beviewing  and  epitomizing  what  has  now  been  said,  the  leading 
features  of  the  school  system  of  Illinois  may  be  comprehensiTely 
noted  as  follows : 

I.    Its  field  op  opeeation  and  administration  embraces — 

1.  The  State. 

2.  The  County. 

3.  The  Township. 

4.  The  local  District. 

Of  these  divisions,  the  first  three  are  fixed  and  unchangeable, 
while  the  last  is  subject  to  the  greatest  rariations  of  extent,  from  a 
single  section  of  land  (640  acres)  to  a  whole  township,  or  thirty- 
six  square  miles. 

II.    Its  officees  are — 

1.  Per  the  State,  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
having  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  system,  with  the 
necessary  executive  powers ;  elected  by  the  people  at  a  general 
election ;  holding  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  report- 
ing biennially  to  the  Governor. 

2.  Jpbr  the  County,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  having 
the  general  supervision  of  all  common  schools  and  school  business 
in  the  county ;  invested  with  sole  power  to  examine  and  license 
teachers ;  elected  by  the  people  at  a  general  election ;  holding  his 
office  for  four  years,  and  reporting,  annually,  tZ  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

3.  -Pbr  the  Township,  a  board  of  three  trustees,  having  in 
charge  the  school  interests  and  business  of  the  township,  especially 
the  establishing  and  changing  of  school  districts  and  district 
boundaries,  and  the  apportionment  of  school  funds ;  elected  by 
the  popular  vote,  one  each  year;  holding  their  office  for  three 
years,  and  reporting  annually,  through  their  clerk  and  treasurer, 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
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4.  For  tiie  IHgbnei^  a  board  of  three  directors,  who  employ 
and  pay  all  teachers ;  provide  and  famish  all  school-houses  and 
grounds;  levy  such  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the 
schools  and  defray  incidental  expenses ;  attend  generally  to  all 
the'common  school  interests  and  business  of  their  respectire  dis- 
tricts; elected,  one  annually,  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  respective 
districts ;  hold  their  office  for  three  years,  and  report  annually, 
through  their  derk,  to  the  township  board  of  trustees. 

IIL    THE    SCHOOLS 

1.  Are  dbaolutelAf  free — ^no  rate-bill  or  tuition  fee  is  imposed, 
or  ever  has  been,  or  legally  can  be. 

2.  They  must  be  sustained  in  all  the  districts  for  at  least  m 
months  in  each  year — this  is  a  condition  precedent  to  participation 
in  the  public  funds. 

3.  They  may  be  kept  open  longer  than  six  months  annually, 
if  the  public  funds  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  if  the  people 
vote  a  tax  for  such  extension. 

4.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  viz:  orthography,  reading,  pen 
manship,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  history  of  the* 
United  States,  none  of  which  branches  can  legally  be  excluded 
from  any  district  school  in  the  State.  But  other  and  higher 
branches  may  be  introduced  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  di- 
rectors, the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  wishes  of  the 
community  warrant  the  teaching  of  such  higher  branches ;  and 

this  liberty  is  largely  used,  and  with  the  best  results. 

f 

IV.    THE  TEACHERS 

1.  Must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  qualified  to  teach  all 
of  the  seven  branches  ennmerated  in  the  last  paragraph. 

2.  They  must  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualifications,  as  above, 
from  the  school  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  to 
teach.  The  possession  of  such  certificate  is  absolutely  essential — 
without  it  no  public  or  other  school  fund  can  legally  be  paid  to 
any  common  school  teacher  in  the  State,  nor  can  any  teacher  be 
legally  employed  by  any  board  of  directors,  unless  he  possess  such 
certificate. 

3.  There  are  three  grades  of  teachers'  certificates.  A  State 
certificate,  of  perpetual  validity,  granted,  on  public  examination. 
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by  the  State  Saperintendent  of  Public  iDstraction,  to  teachers  of 
emineDt  ability  and  successfnl  experience — ^a  first  grade  certficate, 
issued  by  the  county  superintendent,  valid  in  the  county  for  two 
years — and  a  second  grade  certificate,  also  issued  by  the  county 
saperintendent,  and  valid  in  the  county  for  one  year. 

4.  Teachers  must  keep  schedules  of  all  pupils,  noting  names, 
ages,  residence,  attendance,  etc.,  according  to  a  form  prescribed  in 
the  statute ;  and  the  keeping  of  such  schedules  is  also  an  essential 
condition  of  receiving  any  portion  of  the  public  funds. 

5.  They  are  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum 
per  annum  upon  all  balances  due  and  unpaid  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  payment 

V.    THE  PUPILS 

1.  Must  be  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  district  where  they  attend  school. 

2.  Bat  children  may  attend  school  in  a  different  district  from 
that  in  which  they  reside,  upon  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  both 
boards  of  directors— and  on  no  other  conditions. 

8.  Persons  over  twenty-one  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  directors,  and  npon  payment  of  sacl^  tuition  fee  as  they  may 
prescribe,  provided  that  no  legal  school-going  child  is  thereby  ex- 
cluded or  incommoded.  But  no  scholar  over  twenty-one  or  under 
six  can  in  any  case  be  entered  in  the  schedule  upon  which  the 
public  funds  are  apportioned,  or  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  affect 
or  change  such  apportionment ;  nor  can  a  child  of  lawful  school 
age  be  in  any  case  excluded,  or  expelled  when  admitted,  except 
for  persistent  misconduct  in  school.  ' 

4.  Eeturned  soldiers  who,  during  the  late  war,  entered  the 
army  while  in  their  minority,  are  permitted  to  attend,  free,  any 
public  school  in  the  districts  where  they  severally  reside,  for  a 
length  of  time  equal  to  the  portion  of  their  minority  spent  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

VI.    THE  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  principal  of  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  is  made 
up  of  the  following  items : 

1.  Softool  Fwid  Proper,  being  three  per  centum  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  within  the  State,  one-sixth 
excepted,  $613,362  96. 
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2.  Surplus  JRevmuej  being  a  portion  of  the  money  received  by 
the  State  from  the  CTnited  States,  and  added  to  the  school  fand, 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  $335,592  32. 

3.  CoUege  jpundj  being  one-sixth  of  the  three  per  cent,  fand, 
$156,613  32. 

L  Seminary  Fund^  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  semi- 
nary lands,  $59,838  72. 

The  aggregate  of  the  above  sums,  amounting  to  $1,165,407  32, 
is  loaned  to  the  State,  which  pays  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  centum  per  annnm,  the  annual  interest  received  being, 
$69,924  43. 

5.  Cowniy' Fund^  being  surplus  of  State  fund  distributed  to 
counties,  imder  the  act  of  February  7,  1835,  since  repealed, 
$309,899. 

6.  Township  Fund^  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
sixteenth,  or  school  section,  in  each  township,  $4,873,232. 

The  aggregate  of  the  county  and  township  funds  is  $5,183,131, 
which  is  kept  loaned  at  ten  per  centum  per  annum,  yielding  an 
annual  revenne  of  $432,432. 

The  grand  total  of  the  principal  of  the  permanent  school  fund  is 
therefore  $6,348,538  32,  and  the  annual  income  derived  there* 
from  is  $502,356  43. 

7.  St(Ue  Taw  Funds,  being  the  net  amount  arising  from  the 
levy  of  two  mills  on  every  dollar's  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  the  State— amount  for  1868,  $900,000. 

8.  District  Tax  Fwnds^  being  the  amount  raised  by  special 
local  tax  in  the  respective  districts  of  the  State — amount  for  1868, 
$i,250,679. 

9.  Jbines  and  Forfeiiures^  etc.,  being  the  amount)  collected 
from  fines,  forfeitures  and  p  nalties,  impose  or  incurred  in  courts 
of  record,  or  before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  added  by  law  to  the 
school  fund,  for  annual  distribution — amount  collected  in  1868, 
$27,004. 

Adding  the  interest  paid  by  the  State;  the  interest  accruing 
from  the  county  and  township  funds ;  the  amounts  derived  from 
State  and  district  taxes;  from  fines  and  forfeitures,  sales  of  school 
lands,  and  uli^cellaneous  sources,  and  we  have,  as  the  grand  total 
of  distributable  revenue  for  1868,  the  sum  of  $6,896,879. 
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H(AO  OoUected. — ^AU  local  district  school  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
state  school  tax,  are  collected  bj  a  general  law,  and  by  the  same 
officers,  and  at  the  same  time  and  manner,  as  the  ordinary  State 
revenues  are  collected. 

Channeh  of  Duburaement. — The  public  school  fund  goes  from 
the  State  Auditor,  by  warrant,  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools ;  from  the  county  superintendent,  to  the  township  treas- 
urer; and  from  the  township  treasurer  to  the  directors  of  the 
local  districts. 

Bases  of  Apportionment. — ^The  Auditor  apportions  the  fund  to 
counties,  on  the  basis  of  one-third  according  to  territory,  and 
two-thirds  according  to  the  number  of  white  children  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  County  superintendents  distribute  the  fund 
to  townships,  on  the  basis  of  one-third  on  territory,  and  two-thirds 
on  the  number  of  white  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Township  trustees  divide  the  fund  among  the  districts,  on  the 
basis  of  one-half  on  the  number  of  children  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  grand  total 
number  of  days'  attendance  certified  in  the  schedules  of  teachers. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  school  system  of  Illinois.  Though  by 
no  means  perfect,  it  is  upon  the  whole  an  excellent  system.  Du- 
ring the  thirteen  years  of  its  operation,  it  has  dispensed  blessings 
to  the  State  which  no  pen  can  record.  Confronted,  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  by  apathy,  indifference 
and  prejudice,  it  has  steadily  won  its  way  to  the  respect,  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  the  people.  In  all  the  financial  storms  and 
straits  through  which  the  State  has  passed  since  the  adoption  of 
the  system,  no  hand  has  been  laid  upon  its  consecrated  funds. 
The  principal  defects  are  none  of  them  vital,  and  with  time  and 
prudence  they  may  all  be  removed,  and  the  system  rendered  as 
nearly  faultless  as  human  wisdom  can  make  it.  What  good  man 
will  not  labor  to  this  end,  and  thus  send  the  free  school,  with  all 
its  gracious  benefits,  down  to  future  generations  ? 
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AMENDMENTS. 

I  am  very  eensible  of  the  importance  of  stability  and  perma- 
nency in  all  general  laws,  especially  in  those  which  are  so  closely 
related  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  which  necessarily 
involve  so  many  details,  and  which  require  for  their  administra- 
tion 60  many  officers  and  agents,  as  does  the  general  school  law  of 
a  State.  In  this  conviction  I  have  always  refrained  from  asking 
for  changes,  even  for  such  as  seemed  to  me  useful  and  important, 
until  experience  should  clearly  prove  that  they  ought  to  be  made. 
Bat  when,  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  general  workings  of 
the  system,  it  becomes  evident  that  certain  modifications  are  really 
needed,  I  can  not  deem  it  other  than  my  official  duty  to  at  least 
flubmit  my  views  on  the  subject  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  its 
consideration.  Accordingly,  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  expediency  of  further  legislation  upon  the  few  points  follow- 
ing, most  of  which  have  already  been  adverted  to  in  this  report, 
or  in  previous  ones : 

1.  A  general  act,  permissive  in  character,  under  which  any 
county,  wishing  to  do  so,  may  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  county  normal  school,  for  the  better  training  of 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  within  its  own  bounds. 

2.  A  general  act,  of  like  permissive  character,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  any  congressional  township  in  the  State  may 
adopt  the  township  plan  of  school  organization,  as  fully  set  forth 
in  the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  in  order  to  improve 
the  character  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  of 
such  township,  and  to  secure  greater  economy  of  school  expendi- 
tures, all  of  which  would,  it  is  believed,  result  from  such  organi- 
zation. 

3.  An  act,  the  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  remove  all  unjust  and 
unworthy  distinctions  from  the  school  law,  and  to  confer  equal 
legal  rights  and  privileges  in  respect  to  education,  upon  all  the 
school  going  youth  of  the  State ;  requiring  equal  pro^^ision  to  be 
made  for  the  education  of  all,  but  leaving  each  school  district  or 
community  free  to  adopt  its  own  course  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Buch  provision  shall  be  made — whether  by  one  school  for  all,  or 
by  separate  schools. 

VoLH-72 
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4.  Provide,  by  an  amendment  to  the  20th  section  of  the  gene- 
ral law,  or  otherwiee,  that  when  a  teachers'  institute  is  held  in  a 
conntj,  or  in  an  adjoining  county  if  at  convenient  distance,  boards 
of  directors  shall  allow  their  teachers  to  attend  sach  institute,  if 
they  wish  to  attend,  and  that  no  reduction  of  pay  or  loss  of  time 
shall  be  incurred  by  the  teachers  so  attending,  for  the  number  of 
days  during  which  they  were  in  actual  and  regular  attendance 
upon  such  institute :  Provided^  that  if  such  institute  is  held  during 
a  term  of  school,  such  leave  of  absence  shall  not  be  granted  more 
than  once  during  any  one  period  of  six  months,  nor  for  more  than 
one  week  at  any  one  time. 

5.  Provide  that  when  the  German  or  other  modern  language 
is  taught  in  a  public  school,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  teacher 
thereof  to  employ  and  use  said  German,  or  other  modern  language, 
as  the  medium  of  communication,  instead  of  the  English  language, 
while  engaged  in  conducting  a  recitation  or  giving  instruction  in 
snch  modern  language ;  to  the  end  that  the  colloquial  forms  of 
such  language,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  may  the  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly  be  acquired  by  the  pupils. 

6.  Make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  directors  to  pay  their  teach- 
ers monthly.  Under  the  present  law  the  salaries  of  teachers  are 
payable  semi-annually,  causing  them  great  inconvenience,  and 
often  obliging  them  to  obtain  temporary  relief  by  borrowing 
money  for  necessary  current  expenses.  There  is  believed  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  the  continuance  of  a  provision  which  teachers 
feel  to  be  so  unjust  and  burdensome,  and  which  is  so  contrary  to 
the  established  rule  of  prompt  payment  for  services  rendered, 
which  prevails  in  all  other  employments. 

7.  Leave  the  question  of  extending  the  term  of  school  beyond 
six  months,  to  the  discretion  of  each  board  of  directors.  It  is 
found  that  the  existing  provision  which  requires  the  reference  of 
that  question  to  a  vote  of  the  district,  is  a  hindrance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools,  by  causing  uncertainty  and  delay  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  and  otherwise  deranging  or  frustrating  the 
plans  of  the  directors  for  each  succeeding  school  year.  Since  the 
directors  know  the  wishes  and  reflect  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elect  them,  and  would  be  promptly  superseded  should  they  fail  to 
do  so,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  serious  abuse,  on  their  part,  of 
the  proposed  discretion.    The  only  object  of  the  proposed  amend- 
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ment  ifl  to  avoid  annecessary  delay  and  injariouB  nncertaiDtj,  in 
the  provisions  for  each  succeeding  school  year. 

A  memorial,  praying  for  the  abo^e  amendment,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  by 
several  hundred  leading  teachers  from  all  portions  of  the  State, 
has  been  handed  to  the  State  Superintendent,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

8.  Make  it  lawful  for  a  board  of  supervisors,  or  county  court, 
to  appoint  an  assistant  or  depaty  to  the  county  superintendent, 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  such  board  or  court,  the  interests  of  com- 
mon schools  require  the  same  to  be  done,  and  to  pay  such  assistant 
or  deputy,  from  the  county  treasury,  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  services  actually  rendered. 

9.  Change  the  time  for  the  election  of  school  directors  from  the 
first  Monday  of  August  to  the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  township  trustees  from  the  second  Monday  of  October  to 
the  second  Monday  of  April.  There  are  many  strong  reasons  for 
this  change,  the  chief  of  which  are,  that  it  will  insure  a  more  gene- 
ral attendance  of  voters,  the  dates  proposed  being  at  a  much  less 
busy  season  of  the  year  than  those  now  prescribed  by  law — and  in 
the  case  of  directors,  it  will  prevent  the  postponement  of  arrange- 
ments for  each  succeeding  school  year,  as  is  generally  the  case 
now,  the  out-going  director  or  directors  being  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  engaging  teachers,  etc.,  on  the  eve  of  their 
retirement  from  office,  thus  delaying  the  necessary  school  contracts 
and  other  important  preparations,  until  they  cannot  be  made,  ex- 
cept at  great  disadvantage.  I  should  much  prefer  that  the  school 
trustees  should  be  elected,  in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
tion, on  the  day  of  the  annual  town  meetings,  thus  saving  one  ad- 
ditional election.  But  there  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  that 
plan  in  the  fact  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  boundaries  of 
the  town,  as  established  under  the  township  organization  laws,  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  the  congressional  or  school  township 
and  hence  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  such  cases  for  all 
to  vote  at  the  same  place.  There  are  many  counties  under  town- 
ship organization,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  towns  do  not  co- 
incide with  those  of  the  congressional  townships,  in  a  single  in- 
stance. 

10.  Make  the  school  year  begin  August  1,  and  end  July  31  • 
and  make  the  reports  of  directors  returnable  to  township  treasurers 
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on  the  first  Monday  of  August — the  reports  of  township  treasurers 
returnable  to  county  superintendents  on  the  second  Monday  of 
August — ^and  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  returnable  to 
the  State  Superintendent  on  the  second  Monday  of  September. 
Tbis  change  will  not  derange,  disturb  or  affect  any  existing  feature 
or  provision  of  the  system  in  any  way,  while  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  State  department.  It  will  enable  the  State 
Superintendent  to  complete  his  report  and  have  it  printed,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
is  now  impossible.  His  report  is  based  upon  the  aggregates  of 
more  than  12,000  local  reports,  the  statistics  of  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  him  through  school  directorft,  township  treasurers,  and 
county  superintendents,  successively,  and  the  last  named  reports 
are  not  due  till  the  second  Monday  of  November,  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  and  they  are  never  all  received  till  about  a 
month  later — leaving  only  about  three  weeks  in  which  to  prepare 
the  State  report.  It  is  impossible  to  canvass,  verify,  classify  and 
tabulate  the  immense  mass  of  statistics,  and  prepare  a  report  there- 
on, in  that  time.  I  was  not  able  to  commence  the  present  report, 
for  the  reasons  just  given,  until  about  the  10th  of  December,  and 
incessant  labor,  day  and  night,  did  not  avail  to  complete  it  uDtil 
some  time  after  the  General  Assembly  had  convened.  The  field 
of  survey  is  vast,  the  details  many  and  complicated,  the  inspectioD 
and  verification  of  the  statistical  returns  require  time  and  care, 
and  many  important  yet  intricate  questions  are  to  be  considered. 
A  mere  change  of  the  termini  of  the  school  year  will  afford  ample 
time  for  all.  The  favorable  action  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
this  proposed  amendment  is  therefore  respectfully  urged. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


THE     STATE    KORMAL    UNIVERSITY. 

CNonnaU  McLean  County.    Founded  Febrnaiy  18,  ISffT.] 
Richard  Edwa&db,  LL.  D.,  President. 

I  am  required  by  law  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  regular 
BeseioDS,  the  condition  and  e3:penditures  of  the  Normal  CTniver. 
sifv,  and  to  communicate  each  further  information  as  the  State 
Board  of  i!-dacation  or  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  institution  for  the  years 
1867-8,  have  already  been  given  in  this  report ;  it  remains  to 
speak  of  its  general  condition,  progress,  prospects  and  needs. 
But  all  these  are  so  fully  and  circnmstantially  stated  in  the  reports 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  I  am  directed  to  publish  in  this  report,  and  which 
will  be  found  in  another  plate^  that  I  need  only  refer  to  those  docu- 
ments for  the  information  wHich  it  would  otherwise  have  been  my 
dutv  to  furnish. 

This  noble  institution  moves  steadily  on  in  its  great  work.  It  is 
a  distinct,  positive,  and  acknowledged  educational  power  in  the 
State.  Its  influence  pervades  and  penetrates  the  whole  school 
system,  through  and  through,  and  there  is  not  a  county  in  the 
State  where  its  presence  is  not  felt.  It  has  settled  down,  by  a 
sort  of  loving  adoption,  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  a  part  of 
the  inviolable  heritage  of  themselves  and  of  their  children  for- 
ever. It  has  grown  so  gradually,  and  yet  so  steadily  and  tena- 
ciously into  the  educational  framework  of  the  State,  that  it  could 
not  now  be  destroyed  without  rending  asunder,  or  convulsing,  the 
entire  fabric  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is  associated  with  all  our 
thoughts  and  plans  of  public  education  in  the  State.  Suppose 
the  act  creating  it  were  to  be  repealed,  or  it  should  be  overtaken 
by  some  sudden  and  destructive  calamity,  or  by  some  other  catas- 
trophe the  Illinois  Normal  University  should  be  blotted  out — who 
would  not  realize,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  grief,  how  firmly  that 
school  was  anchored  in  his  heart — how  closely  linked  with  his 
hopes  of  the  educational  future  of  the  State  ? 

It  has  been  fortunate  in  the  men  who  have  stood  at  its  head. 
In  the  beginning,  when  there  was  everything  to  be  done  and 
nothing  to  do  with,  the  indomitable,  persistent,  tenacious  Hovey 
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was  at  the  helm,  beating  down  oppoBition,  langhing  at  the  fears  of 
the  timid,  and  reversing  the  motto,  ex  nihUoj  nihUy  by  pushing  to 
completion  the  finest  and  best  normal  building  on  the  continent, 
without  either  money  or  credit.  When  the  war  broke  out,  and  Hovey 
was  called  from  the  head  of  the  ITniyersity  which  be  had  done  so 
much  to  create,  to  the  head  of  the  regiment  which  he  had  raised, 
the  polished  and  scholarly  Bass  safely  led  the  institution  across  the 
interval  of  a  year  which  intervened  between  the  resignation  of 
*the  first  principal  and  the  installation  of  the  third.  Of  President 
Edwards  I  need  not  speak — the  history  of  the  University  for  the 
past  six  years;  its  condition  to-day,  crowded  with  a  thousand 
earnest,  enthusiastic  students ;  its  grand  pre-eminence  among  all 
its  sisters  in  the  Republic;  the  echoes  of  living  words  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  that  linger  in  thousands  of  hearts  all  over  the 
State — ^let  these  bear  witness  of  him  and  of  his  work,  of  his  power 
as  an  educator  and  his  worth  as  a  man. 

The  institution  has  been  fort nnate,* too,  from  the  first,  in  the 
ability,  strength  and  devotion  of  its  Faculty  and  Instructors.  Its 
corps  of  teachers  has  never  been  an  ordinary  one,  never  without 
names  of  mark  in  the  highest  educational  circles.  Of  its  earlier 
instructors,  one  is  now  at  the  head  of  an  important  college, 
another  fills  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  an  institution  of  high 
repute  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  others  are  in  positions  scarcely 
less  honorable  and  responsible.  Of  the  present  Faculty  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  its  reputation  for  ability  has  been  repeatedly 
attested,  and  its  loyalty  to  the  University  tried,  by  the  projBfer  of 
temptingly  large  salaries  and  less  laborious  service  in  connection 
with  other  institutions  and  enterprises  in  this  and  other  states. 
But  thus  far  they  have  declined  these  offers,  remaining  steadfast 
to  the  interests  and  fortunes  of  the  institution  with  which  some  of 
them  have  been  connected  from  the  first,  in  full  faith  that  sacri- 
fices cheerfully  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  University  in  the  years 
of  its  infancy  and  weakness,  would  be  suitably  recognized  when  its 
time  of  maturity  and  strength  should  come.  In  this  reasonable 
expectation  they  should  not,  and,  I  believe,  will  not,  be  disap- 
pointed. Their  views  in  respect  to  compensation  are  very 
moderate.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  could  not  at  any  time 
receive  in  other  positions  a  larger  remuneration  than  that  which 
they  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  accept  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education.    The  case  is  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  tbe 
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Board.  I  will  not  donbt  that  the  additional  means  necessary  to 
retain  the  services  of  these  earnest,  faithful  and  scholarly  men 
will  be  immediately  and  cheerfully  granted. 

The  subject  of  a  boarding  hall  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
University  was  presented  in  the  last  report  of  this  department. 
All  the  considerations  then  nrged  in  its  behalf,  continue  in  force, 
and  are  enhanced  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
who  sorely  need  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost  of  board,  as  well 
as  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  social  and  student-life  which  the 
hall  would  afford.  If  anything  were  needed  to  set  the  whole  case, 
with  all  its  facts  and  bearings,  in  a  still  clearer  light,  it  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  strong,  impressive  and  convincing  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  Miss  Dryer,  a  teacher  in  the  uni  /ersity,  read  by  re- 
quest before  the  Board  of  Education,  at  its  last  stated  meeting, 
and  which  was,  by  vote,  adopted  by  the  Board  as  a  part  of  their 
report.  It  will  be  found  in  appendix  "A,"  of  this  report.  All  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  measure  are  so  fully  and  impressively  stated 
in  that  document,  and  so  heartily  endorsed  in  the  Memorial,  signed 
(in  autograph)  by  five  hundred  students  of  the  University,  which 
has  been  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  that  I  need  only  renew 
the  expression  of  my  strong  belief  in  the  great  nsefulness  of  the 
proposed  hall,  and  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Legislature  will,  in 
its  grace  and  wisdom,  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 

The  other  objects  for  which  appropriations  are  necessary,  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I 
respectfully  commend  them  all  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  While  the  curators  of  the  Uni- 
versity acknowledge  their  obligations  to  observe  the  strictest 
economy,  and  to  see  that  not  a  dollar  is  uselessly  expended, 
squandered  or  lost,  and,  in  this  regard,  invite  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  their  acts  and  recommendations,  they  do  not  allow  themselvea 
to  believe  that  this  great  commonwealth  will  leave  its  Normal 
University  to  be  hindered  or  crippled  in  its  usefulness,  enlarge- 
ment and  power,  for  lack  of  such  aid  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
shown  to  be  clearly  necessary  and  expedient. 

The  report  of  President  Edwards,  (appendix  "B"),  in  addition 
to  the  usual  review  of  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity, contains  a  succinct  and  highly  interesting  and  permanent- 
ly valuable  historical  sketch  of  the  institution,  from  its  foundation 
in  1857|  to  the  present  time. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 
[Champaign,  Champaign  coonty.      Fonnded  Febmary  SSth,  1S8T.3 
John  H.  Greoort,  LL.D.,  Regent 

Daring  the  past  year,  this  new  university  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  beautiful  sisterhood  of  state  institutions  which  dispense 
the  charities  and  mark  the  civilization  of  the  State.  Hencefor- 
ward, Illinois,  like  her  sister  states,  has  a  State  University  bearing 
its  name,  and  linked  indissolubly  with  its  own  history  and  fame. 
The  rise  of  a  great  institution  is  always  a  matter  of  public,  and 
even  historic,  importance.  In  this  case,  it  is  doubly  interesting 
because  connected  with  a  great  national  movement.  The  Indus- 
trial University  is  one  of  a  great  group  of  national  schools,  stretch- 
ing from  Maine  to  California,  and  having  it  for  their  hi^h  and 
peculiar  mission  to  bring  all  the  light  and  power  of  learning  to 
the  aid  and  improvement  of  the  useful  arts. 

Industrial  schools  are  by  no  means  so  novel  an  experiment  as 
many  suppose.  Schools  of  agriculture  and  the  several  useful  arts 
have  long  been  known  in  Europe,  and  the  best  authorities  accredit 
to  these  schools  nearly  all  the  advancement  made  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  Europe,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  are  steadily  increasing  in  number  and  influence, 
and  are  looked  upon  by  the  several  governments  as  necessary 
parts  of  a  wise  political  economy.  Our  country,  starting  later  in 
the  race,  moves  at  once,  by  a  giant  and  characteristic  step,  to  the 
front  rank,  iind,  by  a  great  national  donation,  plants  in  each  of 
the  states  an  institution  of  industrial  education.  And  the  move- 
ment is  the  more  characteristic  and  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
proposes  the  egtablishment,  not  of  mere  art  schools,  but  of  broad 
colleges  and  universities  of  liberal  learning,  which  may  cast  the 
whole  weight  of  their  wider  influence  in  favor  of  the  industrial 
classes. 

The  rapid  development  of  so  large  a  number  of  these  institu- 
tions in  our  country,  heavily  endowed,  as  many  of  them  are  by, 
the  congressional  grant,  is  justly  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  citizens;  and  the  deep  public  interest  is  BufSciently 
evinced  by  the  eager  competition  for  their  location.  Their  growth 
and  development  will  be  watched  with  a  most  jealous  solicitude. 
Happy  will  it  be  if  this  solicitude  does  not  seriously  interfere  with 
their  prosperity,  by  an  untimely  meddling  with  their  plan8|  and 
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an  nndne  haste  to  see  their  resnlts.  It  may  eerve  to  direct  to  just 
conclusions  the  inevitable  criticism,  and  is  not  inappropriate  to 
this  article,  to  define  somewhat  clearly  the  aims  and  duties 
imposed  upon  this  new  State  University  by  the  laws  under  which 
it  is  organized.  In  the  differences  of  opinion  M'hich  will  prevail 
among  inconsiderate  friends,  and  incredulous  enemies,  the  final 
appeal  must  always  be  to  the  laws  under  which  the  University 
exists. 

The  act  of  Congress  provides  that  the  interest  of  the  fund 
derived  from  the  land  grant  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  "to 
the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tiiic  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
8Qch  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life."  A  statement  so  long  and  complicated  as 
this,  almost  necessarily  involves  some  ambiguity;  but,  waiving 
all  discussion  of  the  possible  meaning  of  the  several  terms,  the 
fair  and  common-sense  construction  of  the  law  gives  these  four 
points: 

1.  The  branches  of  learning  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  shall  have  a  leading  place  in  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. 

2.  Other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  military  tactics, 
fihall  not  be  excluded. 

8.  The  final  end  and  aim  of  all  the  teaching  shall  be  "the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  seve- 
ral pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

4.  The  manner  of  organizing  and  supporting  such  institutions, 
together  with  their  character  and  scope,  is  left  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures. 

Acting  under  this  act  of  Congress,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
decided  to  establish  a  UNivEBsriT.  The  prospective  greatness  of 
the  fund,  a  right  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  the  useful  arts,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  a  "  liberal  and  practical  education  "  for  the  industrial 
classes,  doubtless  influenced  the  General  Assembly  to  give  to  the 
new  institution  the  highest  form  of  organization  known  among 
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schools  of  learning.  This  was  evidently  within  their  anthori^, 
and  will  forever  remain  a  proof  of  the  breadth  and  wisdom  of 
their  views,  and  a  testimony  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  Their  action  was  fully  justified  by  the  action 
of  several  other  states.  New  York  had  given  the  fund  to  endow 
the  Oornell  University,  an  institution  the  broadest  in  its  proposed 
scope  of  all  the  universities  on  the  continent.  Wisconsin  had 
used  the  grant  to  more  fully  endow  the  State  University,  which 
henceforth  undertakes  the  work  of  industrial  education ;  and  in 
several  other  states  the  new  iuBtitutions  have  taken  the  form  of 
state  universities — a  just  tribute  to  the  scientific  scope  of  modern 
agriculture  and  art,  and  a  most  politic  measure  for  the  elevation 
of  these  arts  to  equal  dignity  with  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions. 

This  university,  the  Legislature  enacted,  should  be  provided 
with  such  necessary  farms,  profeBsorships,  etc,  '^as  may  be 
required  to  teach,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies."  This  definition  of  ends  and  aims  does  but  emphasize 
the  law  of  Congress  which  it  designed  to  repeat. 

The  wisdom  of  the  General  Assembly  was  the  more  apparent, 
since,  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  university  grade,  they 
conciliated  the  favor  of  many  leading  friends  of  education,  who 
had  long  desired  to  see  in  our  bounds  a  State  university,  such  as 
graced  some  of  the  adjacent  states,  and  whose  intelligence  taught 
them  that  no  institution  of  less  rank  could  adequately  teach  that 
mighty  round  of  learning  which  the  modern  arts  involved.  The 
Industrial  University  thus  unites  the  sufifrages,  and  is  sustained  by 
the  sympathies,  of  thousands  who  would  have  cared  little  for  a 
mere  narrow  school  of  a  special  class  or  a  special  art. 

By  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act,  the  Assembly  induced  seve- 
ral counties  to  enter  into  a  sharp  competition  for  the  location  of 
the  proposed  university,  and  very  large  donations  were  profifered 
from  Morgan,  McLean,  Champaign  and  Logan  counties.  The 
donation  of  Champaign  county,  consisting  of  a  university  build- 
ing, 980  acres  of  land,  $100,000  in  ten  per  cent,  county  bonds, 
$2,000  in  trees  and  shrubs,  and  $50,000  in  freights  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Bailroad,  amounting  in  all  to  an  estimated  value  of 
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1480,000,  was  finallj  accepted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  and 
the  trnsteee  were  instructed  to  make  the  location  aooordiogly. 

The  act  incorporating  the  university  was  approved  February 
S8, 1867.  Thirteen  days  later,  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  board 
of  trnsteee  met,  and  elected  a  Regent  and  other  officers.  On  the 
bth  day  of  May  following,  the  trustees,  being  in  session  in 
Champaign,  formally  located  the  university  in  Urbana,  adjoining 
Champaign  Oity,  and  received  thereupon  from  the  authorities  of 
Champaign  county  the  proffered  donation. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  report  on  the  plan  of  organization  was 
read  by  the  Regent,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  trustees. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  report  will  best  show  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  its  plans  for  the  new  institution : 

"A  clearer  insight  into  the  real  intention  of  the  congressional 
grant  may  be  gained  if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  colleges  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  making  this  grant,  were 
adapted  only  to  fit  men  tor  the  so-called  Meamed  professions,' 
and  that  the  influence,  of  these  colleges  tended  to  withdraw  their 
Btndents  from  the  pursuits  of  industry.  Congress  therefore  pro 
poeed  to  create  a  new  class  of  colleges,  which  should  train  men 
for  industrial  pursuits,  and  help  to  turn  some  portion  of  the  great 
enrrents  of  educated  life  into  the  channels  of  industry.  They 
aimed  to  link  learning  more  closely  to  labor,  and  to  bring  the 
light  of  science  more  fully  to  the  aid  of  the  productive  arts.  Any 
other  interpretation  of  the  design  of  Oongress  than  this  would 
involve  an  absurdity. 

"The  industrial  college  was  not  an  expression  of  congressional 
condemnation  of  the  ordinary  college,  or  opposition  to  it.  A 
grant  of  a  township  of  land  in  each  new  state  had  already  pro- 
vided for  state  universities  of  the  common  sort.  And  besides 
these,  rich  and  powerful  seats  of  learning  were  everywhere  fitting 
men  for  the  great  public  fields  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
Congress  only  sought  to  extend  still  wider  the  benefits  of  science 
and  liberal  culture.  They  wished  to  establish  other  seats  of 
learning,  equally  great  and  equally  powerful,  which  should  send 
scholars  of  high  scientiiic  attainments,  and  broad  and  liberal  cul- 
tnre,  to  the  farms  and  work-shops  of  the  country. 

"And  finally,  as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  industrial  colleges 
to  educate  simply  the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  so  it  waa 
not  their  design  to  teach  the  mere  manual  arts  of  agriculture  and 
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manafactnre.  The  college  oourae  cannot  replace  the  apprentioe- 
Bhip  in  the  shop  or  on  the  &rm  ;  and  if  it  conld,  a  hundred  snch 
nniversities  as  this  could  not  train  to  their  Tarions  tradee  the 
future  farmers  and  mechanics  of  this  State.  Some  practice 
should,  if  possible,  accompany  the  scientific  study  of  the  several 
arts,  but  the  aim  of  this  practice  must  be  to  insure  the  thorongh 
oomprenension  of  the  principles  involved.  To  teach  the  millions 
their  trades,  however  desirable,  is  beyond  our  power.  To  bo 
teach  the  few  who  will  come  and  patiently  complete  their  coarse, 
that  they  shall  be  thorough  masters  of  practical  science,  and  able 
in  their  turn  to  teach  others — ^this  is  the  worthy  and  attainable 
end  of  the  university. 

^'  The  committee  profoundly  appreciate  and  commend  the  far- 
reaching  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  these  aims  of  the  congres- 
sional grant,  and  wpuld  seek  to  carry  them  out  to  the  very  letter. 
They  have  discussed  thus  fally  the  intent  of  the  congressional 
enactment,  in  order  to  brush  aside  the  false  impressions  which 
may  have  gained  currency,  and  to  bring  out  into  clearer  relief 
this  grand  idea  of  the  industrial  university,  as  it  lies  involved  in 
both  state  and  national  statntes-^a  true  university,  organized  in 
the  interest  of  the  industrial,  rather  than  of  the  professional  pur- 
suits, and  differing  from  other  universities  in  that  its  departmcDts 
are  technological  rather  than  professional — schools  of  agricnkare 
and  art,  rather  than  schools  of  medicine  and  law.  Its  central 
educational  courses,  while  equally  broad  aud  liberal,  are  to  be 
selected  to  fit  men  for  the  study  and  mastery  of  the  great  branches 
of  industry,  rather  than  to  serve  as  introductions  to  the  study  of 
law,  medicine  or  theology. 

'^This  broad  idea  of  the  indastrial  university  proceeds  npon 
the  two  fundamental  assumptions:  First,  that  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  arts  are  the  peers  of  any  others  in  their  dignity, 
importance  and  scientific  scope ;  and,  second,  that  the  thorough 
mastery  of  these  arts,  and  of  the  sciences  applicable  to  them, 
requires  an  education  different  in  kind,  but  as  systematic  aod 
complete  as  that  required  for  the  comprehension  of  the  learned 
professions.  It  thus  avoids  the  folly  of  offering  as  leaders  of  pro- 
gress in  the  splendid  industries  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  men  of 
meager  attainments  and  stinted"  culture,  and  steers  clear  also  of 
that  other  and  absurder  folly  of  supposing  that  mere  common 
school-boys,  without  any  thorough  discipline,   can   SQCcessfully 
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maater  and  apply  the  complicated  Bciences  which  enter  into  and 
explain  the  manifold  processes  of  modern  agricnlture  and  me« 
cbanic  art. 

^^Nor  is  it  forgotten  that  man  is  something  more  than  the  arti- 
san, and  that  manhood  has  duties  and  interests  higher  and  grander 
than  those  of  the  work-shop  and  the  farm.  Education  must  fit 
for  society  and  citizenship,  as  well  as  for  science  and  industry. 
The  educated  agriculturist  and  mechanic  will  not  unfrequently  be 
called  to  serve  in  senate  chambers  and  gubernatorial  chairs,  and 
will  need  an  education  broader  and  better  than  the  simple  know- 
ledge of  his  art. 

'^  The  State  has  need  every  where,  but  especially  in  the  center 
and  at  the  head  of  the  great  industries  on  which,  as  on  corner- 
stones, rest  down  her  material  progress  and  power,  of  broad- 
breasted,  wise-hearted,  clear-thinking  men — men  of  rich,  deep 
caltare,  and  sound  education.'^ 

By  vigorous  efforts,  the  preperations  for  the  opening  were  in 
BQch  forwardness,  that  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  •! 868,  less  than 
one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  the  institution  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students.  Seventy-five,  mostly  in 
preparatory  studies,  promptly  entered.  On  the  11th  day  of  March, 
the  formal  inauguration  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  trustees  and  a  large  gathering  of  citizens  from  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  term  passed  pleasantly,  and  the  plans  of  the  university 
.  .worked  with  apparent  ease  and  success  The  secoud  term  opened 
the  14th  day  of  September  with  considerable  accessions  both  to 
the  faculty  and  students.  Kew  departments  were  opened  and  the 
university  began  to  assume  the  proportions  and  enter  upon  the 
proper  work  contemplated  in  the  laws. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  common  fate  of  all  State  institutions. 
Assaults  have  been  made  on  it  by  ignorant  and  captions  criticism, 
bnt  its  cause  has  been  sustained  by  a  favoring  public  sentiment 
which  will  certainly  not  suffer  it  to  be  overthrown  by  false  and 
mischievous  attacks.  Its  Regent  is  a  man  of  spotless  name,  of  pro- 
found learning  and  rare  culture,  of  extraordinary  power  as  a 
thinker,  writer  and  speaker,  and  of  national  fame  as  a  leader,  in 
the  gread  educational  movements  of  the  age.  For  years  past  he 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  iudustrial  education, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  the  country  afforded  for  a  close 
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obflervation  of  practieal  results,  and  revision  of  accepted  theories. 
He  is  wedded  to  no  pet  schemes  or  theories,  but,  with  a  heart  in 
fall  and  jojcms  sympathy  with  the  grandeur  of  the  central  idea  of 
the  age — ^the  regeneration  of  labor  throngh  the  inspirations  and 
power  of  learning — and  with  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  the  realization  of  that  idea,  he  is  ready  either  to  adopt  or  to 
abandon  any  plans  whereby,  in  his  jadgment,  enlightened  by 
experience,  the  great  end  has  promise  of  advancement  He  is 
supported  by  a  very  able  and  accomplished  Faculty,  to  which  addi« 
tioDS  will  be  made  as  funds  avail  and  need  requires.  I  believe 
that  the  Regent  and  his  associates  of  the  faculty  of  instruction  are 
doing  earnestly,  conscientiously,  wisely  and  well,  all  that  the 
means  at  their  disposal  and  the  limited  experience  of  the  nation 
in  this  new  field  of  effort,  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do,  to  carry 
successfully  forward  the  great  enterprise  entrusted  to  them ;  and 
that  they  are  most  worthy  of  and  onght  to  have  the  warm  sympa* 
thy  and  generous  confidence  of  the  public. 

As  thesnew  institation  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  State 
report,  a  full  view  of  its  courses  of  study  and  plans  of  operation 
cannot  be  out  of  place. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  enlarged  and  amended  statement  of  the  depart- 
ments  of  study  and  instruction  will  exhibit  the  scope  of  the  work 
proposed  to  be  done : 

DEPARTMENT  OP  CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  in  this  department  occupies  four  years,  and  is  designed  to  make  sto- 
dents  at  home  in  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  the  arts  and 
manufactures— in  a  word  to  make  them  thorough  chemists. 

FiRgT  Tear. — Ftrtt  Term. — ^Inorganic  Chemistry.  Second  T'arm.— Organic  Chem- 
istry. Third  Term. — Qualitative  Analysis— detection  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline 
earths,  the  earths,  the  metals,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  organic  acid&  Use  of  the 
blow  pipe  and  the  spectroscope.  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  Instruction  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  given  by  lectures,  and  the  students  will  have  practice  in  determining 
minerals. 

SscoND  Ybar.— jy^<<  Term. — Qualitative  Analysis — a  series  of  substances  for  prao* 
tice  in  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  elements.  Practice  iu  Mineralogy  con* 
tinned.  Second  Term. — Quantitative  Analysis — salts,  minerals,  ores,  alloys,  famace 
products,  etc.  Practice  in  Mineralogy  continued.  Third  Term. — Quantitative 
Analysis,  of  soils,  manures,  ashes  of  plants,  mineral  waters,  etc.  Practice  in  Miner- 
alogy continued. 
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Third  Tiail — Mr^  Tarm, — QaantHAtiTe  Analjrnt  ooBtiniMcL  AMayiag,  Volumetrio 
AoaJjsiaL  Second  Term. — Organic  Analjsia.  Detection  and  separation  of  organic 
acids  and  bases,  and  other  organic  compounds.  Third  Term, — Quantitative  Organic 
Ansljsia:  Ist,  of  compounds  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  2d,  of  compounds 
coQtaiuing  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  3d,  estimation  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlo- 
rine, bromine  and  iodine  in  organic  compounds. 

Fourth  Year. — Farst  Term. — Preparations  of  Chemicals.  /Second  T«nnb— Chemis- 
try applied  to  the  arts  of  dying,  bleaching,  calico  printing,  electrotyping  and  photo- 
graphing. Third  Term. — Lectures  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain,  the 
smelting  of  ores.    Heating  and  illumination. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KATUBAL  HISTORY. 

The  coarse  in  this  department  extends  through  four  years. 

First  Year. — FirH  Term. — Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  Form,  arrange- 
ment, structure;  Morphology,  growth  and  office  of  the  leaves  and  flowers;  forms, 
growth  and  office  of  stem  and  root ;  cellular  tissue,  cell  development,  cell  contents 
and  cell  transformations.  Structuie,  parts  and  u^es  of  seeds  and  fruit ;  and  the  food, 
nutrition  and  reproduction  of  plants.  The  whole  illustrated  by  living,  and  dried 
specimens  and  drawings.  Also,  enough  of  Systematic  Botany  to  enable  the  general 
student  to  analyze  the  flowering  plants.  Second  Term. — Systematic  Botnny  in  lec- 
tures: 1st,  the  natural  orders,  their  extent,  properties,  uses  and  distribution;  2d, 
use  of  the  microscope.  Vegetable  Physiology  continued.  Chemistry  of  plants  and 
of  their  food.  Fungi  and  vegetable  diseases,  and  outlines  of  the  classes.  Distribu- 
tion and  reproduction  of  the  Cryptogamia.  Two  lectures  a  week.  Third  Term  — 
Systematic  Botany.  Practical  collection  and  examination  of  the  flowering  and 
flowerless  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  State  as  far  as  practicable.  Botanical  excur- 
sions and  sarveys. 

Sbcond  TiAR. — Flni  Term. — Principlesof  Zoology— development,  structure,  class- 
ification and  distribution  of  animals.  Second  Term. — Systematic  Zoology  in  lec- 
tures: 1st,  natural  orders,  families,  etc. ;  2d,  Embryology  and  peculiar  modes  of 
reproduction,  alternate  generation ;  Comparative  Anatomy  as  applied  to  cldssifica- 
tion.  Collection  and  preservation  of  specimens,  and  Natural  History  of  domestic 
animals.  Third  Term, — Entomology ;  classification  of  insects ;  habits  of  those  inju- 
rious to  vegetation,  with  means  of  checking  their  ravages.  Habits  of  beneficial 
species.  • 

TntRo  Yxab. — Firtt  Term. — Zoology— General  Physiology.  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Veterinary  Surgery.  Second  Term. — Principles  of  Geology.  Third  Term. — 
Lithological  Geology — sources  and  materials  of  mineral  wealth ;  building  stones, 
mineral  veins.    Palaeontology. 

Fourth  Ykar. — first  Term, — Historical  and  Dynamical  Geology.  Palasontologj. 
Second  Term. — Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology.  7%ird  Term. — Special  Geology 
of  lUinoii^ — methods  of  conducting  surveys.    Practical  excursions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUltE. 

The  studies  in  this  department  will  be  arranged  ultimately  In  two  oonrses : 

1.  The  course  in  General  Agriculture. 

2.  The  course  in  Horticulture,  Fruit  Growing,  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

The  aim  of  these  courses  will  be  to  fit  students  to  manage  successAiUy,  for  them- 
selves or  others,  agricultural  and  horticultural  estates  and  enterprises.    The  etudios 
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will  be  porsaed  partly  by  leeturef ,  accompanied  by  counes  of  reading  and  exami- 
nations, and  partly  by  the  regular  atady  of  text  books.  Practical  exercipes  and 
experiments  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  gardens,  nurseries,  and  fruit  plantations,  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  course. 

It  is  designed  to  arrange  from  the  studies  connected  with  agriculture,  seTeral  dis- 
tinct courses,  one  to  occupy  two  years,  one  three  years,  and  the  third  four  year& 
Students  may  take  either,  at  their  option,  or  may  select  studies  from  either,  but  a 
student  having  made  his  selection,  is  not  expected  to  change  during  the  term. 

The  following  presents  the  full  course  of  studies  in  this  department: 

First  Tsar. — The  Farm, — Its  measurements  and  mapping;  sub-divisions — mead- 
ows, pastures,  orchards,  woodlands,  gardens,  etc.  Fences,  hedges,  farm  buildingSL 
Soils — classification  and  mechanical  treatment  of  soils,  plowing,  etc.  Drainage. 
Plant  culture — Structure  aud  Physiology  of  plants;  classes  of  the  useful  plants, 
their  characteristics,  varieties,  habits,  and  values,  ^heat  culture,  maize  culture, 
grass  culture,  root  culture,  fruit  culture  begun,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc. 

Related  Studies. — Structural  Botany.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Vegetable  Physiology. 
English  language. 

Second  Year. — The  Farm. — Chemical  elements  and  chemical  treatment  of  soUa 
Fertilizers — their  composition,  manufacture,  preservation  and  application.  Climate, 
influence  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  on  soils  and  vegetable  growth.  Farm 
Implements — principles  of  structure  and  use.  Road  making.  Fruit  culture — modes 
of  propagation,  production  of  new  varieties,  diseases  of  fruit  trees.  Insects  injari- 
ous  to  vegetation.  Animal  Husbandry — breeds  and  varieties  of  neat  cattle,  borsei, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Principles  of  breeding,  rearing,  training,  fattening,  etc.  Chem* 
ical  composition  of  food,  and  preparation  of  the  several  varieties.  Sheep  hus- 
bandry ;  poultry ;  bees. 

Related  Studiee. — ^Trigonometry,  chain  surveying,  and  mensuratioB.  Geometrical 
drawing.    Topographical  drawing.    Vegetable  economy.    Chemistry.     German. 

Third  Tear. — AgrieuUural  Econiofmy. — Relation  of  agriculture  to  the  other  indus- 
tries and  to  commerce.  The  several  branches  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  book- 
keeping, the  farm  book,  herd  book,  etc. 

Related  Studies. — General  principles  of  Geology.  Local  and  agricultural  Geology. 
Theoretical  sgriculture.  Compass  surveying  and  leveling.  Maps  and  farm  surveys, 
French. 

Fourth  Tear  — Rural  Law. — Of  tenures  and  conveyances  of  land,  of  highwtja, 
of  cattle*  of  fences,  of  noxious  weeds,  etc.  Veterinary  surgery  and  medicine. 
Landscape  gardening,  and  laying  out  of  large  farming  estates.  Rural  architectors 
and  engineering.     Foreign  agriculture.     History  and  literature  of  agriculture 

Relied  Studies.—^nglish  literature.  Inductive  logic.  Animal  Physiology. 
Entomology.    Meteorology.    Physical  Geography.    Political  economy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PURE  MATHEMATICS      / 

The  studies  of  this  detriment  extend  through  three  years.  Those  of  the  first 
year  belong  properly  to  the  preparatory  course,  and  should,  when  practicable,  be 
completed  before  entering,  by  those  who  wish  to  take  either  of  the  fuller  courses  in 
the  University. 

First  Tear. — (Preparatory.) — Firel  Term. — Geometry,  first  four  books  of  Legen- 
dre.  Second  Term. — Geometry  completed.  Third  Term. — Algebra.  Davies*  Boi»» 
don— Chapters  VII-IX, 
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Secovd  Teab. — First  Term — ^Trigonometry.  Second  Term — ^Trigonometry  one-third 
term.  Analytical  Geometry  two-thirds  term.  Third  Term. — Analytical  Geometry 
completed. 

Third  Yeak. — Ftrei  Term. — Higher  Algebra.  Second  Term. — Differential  Calcu* 
lot.    Tkird  Term. — Integral  Calculus. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  course  in  this  department  will  occupy  four  years,  and  will  be  pursued  with 
the  use  of  textjbooks,  combined  with  lectures,  and  practical  inTestigatlona  of  the 
leveral  gubjects. 

FiBST  Year. — Fir^  Term — Natural  Philosophy — Properties  of  Matter,  Force,  Gray- 
itj,  Falling  Bodies,  Pendulum,  Motion,  Projectiles,  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics, 
etc.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Secofid  Term. — Natural  Philosophy — Pneumatics, 
Barometer,  Pumps,  Steam  Engine,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Electricity,  etc.  Mechanical 
Drawing.     Third  Term. — llfechanics,  Drawing. 

Second  Year. — First  Term. — Heat — Steam  and  its  applications,  Steam  Engine,  its 
theory,  construction,  history,  etc..  Air  Engines,  and  draughts  of  Engines.  Second 
Term. — Electricity,  Statical,  Dynamical,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Co.ist  uction  and 
nae  of  Telegraph,  Theory  of  Electroplating,  etc..  Acoustics,  Laws  of  Sound*  Third 
Term — Optics,  Theories  of  Light,  Polarization,  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Mathe- 
matics, etc. 

Third  Year. — First  Term, — Practical  Hydraulics — flow  of  liquids  in  pipes,  pres- 
nre,  etc.  Hydrostatic  Motors,  Practical  Pneumf.tics,  Friction,  etc.  Second 
Term. — Machinery — theory,  construction,  location,  calculation  power,  motors. 
Third  Term — Building  materials,  strength  of  materials,  designs  and  estimates  for 
mills,  machinery,  etc. 

Fourth  Year. — First  Term. — Astronomy — Solar  System,  DescriptiTe  Astronomy. 
Seeowl  Terra. — Stellar  System,  Meteorology,  etc..  Third  Term. — Practical  Astrono- 
my, calculations  of  eclipses,  use  of  instruments. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  studies  in  this  department  will  occupy  two  years,  and  the  instruction  will  be 
u  follows : 

FiasT  Year. — Flnt  Term. — Chain  Survey insc.  Mensuration,  Geometrical  Drawing. 
Second  Term  — Descriptive  Geometry,  Topographical  Drawing.  Third  Term. — Com- 
pass and  Transit  Land  Survey,  Leveling,  Maps  of  Farms,  Surveys,  Shades  and  Shad- 
ows. 

Bicoro  Year. — FirU  Term. — ^Topographical  Surveying,  Elements  of  Hydrographi- 
c»l  Surveying,  Leveling,  Maps  of  Topographical  Surveys.  Second  Term. — ^Mahan's 
GitU  Engineering,  Plans  in  Elevations  of  Engineering,  Constructions.  7%ird  Term, 
'-Gillespie's  Road  and  Railroads,  Railroads,  Surveying,  Plans,  Profiles  and  Sec- 
tions of  Surveys. 

The  above  course  to  correspond  with  the  second  and  third  year  of  the  Mathe- 
matical course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATTJRE. 

The  studies  of  this  department  will  extend  through  three  yeara  The  instraction 
viU be  given  by. text  books  and  lectures,  with  exercises  in  GompositioD,  Eisays, 
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Forensics,  presentation  and  criticism  of   plana*      Declamations  throughout  the 

coarse. 

FiBST  Year. — First  Term — Advanced  Grammar,  and  the  grammatical  analysis  of 
authors,  etc.  Second  Term, — Principles  of  Punctuation,  use  of  Capitals,  etc., 
English  composition.  Third  Term. — Grammatical  and  Philological  analysis  of  Bon- 
jan,  Milton,  and  other  authors,  with  history  of  their  times  and  contemporaries. 

Segono  Yeaju — First  Term, — Grammatical  and  Philological  analysis  of  ShakA* 
Bpeare  and  earlier  Dramatists,  History  of  the  times  and  contemporaries  of  Shake* 
speare.  Second  Term. — Grammatical  and  Philological  analysis  of  Chaucer  and 
Spencer,  and  history  of  their  times,  etc.  Third  Term, — History  of  English 
Literature. 

Third  Year — First  Term — ^History  of  English  and  American  Literature  of  the 
19th  century.  Second  Term — Rhetoric — Invention — Plans  for  Essays,  etc  Third 
Term, — Elements  of  Criticism — Methods  of  Philological  study,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  ^ND  LITERATURE. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  French  will  extend  through  two  years,  but  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  language  only  far  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Bcien- 
tific  works  which  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  consult,  are  expected  to  acquire 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  in  a  single  year.  The  reading  room  will  be  supplied  witk 
German  and  French  agricultural  and  scientific  journals,  which  will  be  used  in 
instruction  as  soon  as  the  advancement  of  the  student  allows. 

First  Year. — ^Robertson's  Grammar,  Fasquelle's  Colloquial  French  Reader,  McGill's 
French  Reader. 

Second  Year. — ^Telemaque',  Charles  XII,  and  modern  French  authors,  Roi  de  Mon- 
tagues. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURK 

The  course  in  German  will  extend  through  two  years.  The  first  year  Is  expected 
to  prepare  students  to  read  such  German  scientific  books  as  they  may  need  or  desire 
to  consult.  The  second  year's  instruction  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  enable  students 
to  complete  their  mastery  of  the  language,  and  to  give  German  students  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  acquire  a  perfected  knowledge  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

First  Year. — German  Grammar  and  Reader,  German  Classic  Reader.  One  exe^ 
cise  a  week  in  reading  German  agricultural  and  scientific  papers. 

Second  Year.— Schiller's  William  Tell,  (or  Marie  Stuart),  History  of  Gennan 
Literature.  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Yolkes,  von  Eohlrausch.  Conversation  and 
Composition. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  will  extend  through  three  years,  and 
will,  at  every  stage,  include  a  careful  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  authors 
read  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  language.  For  any  who  may  desire  to 
pursue  the  studies  of  this  department  beyond  the  limits  of  the  course  here  laid  down, 
special  provision  will  be  made.  A  preliminary  year  is  also  provided  in  order  to 
meet  the  present  wants  of  students.  This  year  is  not  considered  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ujar  course,  and  is  to  be  dropped  as  early  as  practicable.  Students  will  not  be 
adnutted  to  this  department  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  resding 
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of  Caettr.    For  thia  porpose,  a  latisfaetory  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Grammar  and 
Beader — is  required. 

[PasuxiNART  Year. — Four  books  of  Csesar^s  Gallic  war;  Sallust's  Conspiracj  of 
Catiline;  Ancient  Geography  of  Europe,  and  chapters  64,  65  and  66  of  Liddell's 
Borne.] 

Fjbst  Ykail — First  Term. — Tliree  orations  of  Cicero  agwnet  Catiline.  Latin 
Prose  Composition  begun  and  continued  through  the  course.  Chapters  67  to  71  in- 
elueire  of  Lidde]l*s  Rome.  Second  Term, — Fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  Ora- 
tion pro  lege  Manilia,  and  pro  Archia,  Foeta.  Political  constitution  of  Rome 
Third  Term — Selections  from  Virgil.     Latin  Prosodj. 

Second  Yeab. — Firet  Term, — Selections  from  IAyj.  Chapters  28-85  and  46  of 
Ltddell's  Rome.  Second  Term, — Liyy  continued.  Horace  begun.  Chapters  38-46 
Liddeirs  Rome.  Third  Term, — Selections  from  Horace  and  JuTenal,  Geography  of 
the  Gonntries  bordering  on  the  Meditetranean. 

Third  Year. — Firtt  Term, — Cicero  De  Officiis.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Roman 
literature  and  Philosophy.  Second  Term, — Cicero  De  Oratore.  Lectures  on  the 
origiQ  and  structure  of  the  Latin  language.  Third  T<frm.^-Freize's  Quintillian.  Lec- 
tures continued.  Other  authors  will  occasionally  be  substituted  in  place  of  some 
•of  the  above. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

This  course  will  also  occupy  three  years,  and  the  course  of  instruction  will  resem- 
ble that  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

First  Year. — Harkness*  First  Greek  book.  First  three  books  of  Xenophon*s  Ana- 
basis.    Greek  Prose  begun. 

Second  Year. — Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Homer^s  Iliad. 

Third  Year. — Xenephon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  Selections  from  Plato  and 
the  Greek  Poets. 

Select  portions  of  Smith's  History  of  Greece  will  be  read  in  course,  and  lectures 
^?en  on  the  Grecian  History,  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  SOCIALl  SCIENCE. 

The  studies  of  this  department  will  extend  through  three  years.  The  instruction 
will  be  giren  partly  with  text  books,  but  chiefly  by  lectures  with  systematic  read- 
ings of  specified  authors  and  daily  examinations  on  the  same.  The  study  of  histor- 
ical geography  will  keep  even  pace  with  the  history  studied  and  the  chronology 
will  be  rendered  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible.  Written  exercises  on  chronology 
and  essays  in  historical  criticism  will  constitute  prominent  features  of  the  course. 

First  Year. — First  Term — Discovery,  settlement  and  colonial  history  of  United 
States,  with  notices  of  other  American  states.  American  geography.  Two  lecture^ 
(or  lessons)  a  week.  Second  Term — History  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Two  lectures  (or  lessons)  a  week.  Third  Term — Political  economy. 
FiTe  lessons  a  week. 

Second  Year. — Mrst  T^rmr—Ancient  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  notices  o 
other  ancient  na  ions.    Ancient  geography.     Five  lessons  (or  lectures)  a  week 
Second  Term — Mediajval  history,  with  history  of  Christianity  and  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy.     Scholasticism.     Five  lessons  (or  lectures)  a  week     Tfdrd  Term — Mod- 
em history — ^general  Europeaii  history,    European  geography.    Five  lessoas  (or 
lectures)  a  week. 
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Tbibd  Tear. — Firtt  Term — ^Constitutional  history  of  England,  and  of  the  United 
States.  Two  lectures  a  week.  Second  Term — Historj  of  civilization.  Analysis  of 
the  historical  forces  and  plienomena.  Notices  of  the  history  of  the  arts  and  indac- 
tive  sciences.  Tliird  Term — Political  philosophy.  Constitntional  and  intemationsl 
law. 

COMMERCIAJi  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  in  this  department  may  occupy  one  or  two  years,  according  to  ths 
time  the  student  may  give  to  the  special  studies  of  the  department. 

Ftrti  Term — Booli-keeping  by  single  am  double  entry  for  sole  trader — applied  to 
farming,  mechanic  and  mercantile  accounts.  Theory  of  the  several  principal  and 
auxiliary  books.     Theory  of  journalizing.     Penmanship.     Commercial  calculations. 

Second  Term — Partnership  business.  Commission  and  shipping  accounts.*  Rail- 
road books.  Manufacturing  accounts.  Farm  booka  Herd  and  stock  books.  Busi- 
ness forms  and  papers.  Notes.  Endorsements.  Drafts.  Bills  of  exchange,  inland 
and  foreign.  Bills  of  lading.  Accounts  current.  Accounts  sale.  Inventoriea, 
invoices,  receipts,  otc;     Commercial  correspondence. 

Third  Term — Banking  and  insurance.  Commercial  customs.  Commercial  law. 
Currency  and  exchange.  Political  economy  applied  to  trade,  markets,  etc  Com- 
mercial geography.     History  of  commerce. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

The  studies  in  this  department  are  not  yet  arranged,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  instruction  in  chemistry,  determinative  mineralogy  and  geology  has  a  direct 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  mining  engineer. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  MILITARY  TACTICS. 

No  full  course  has  yet  been  selected  for  this  department.  All  students,  vnlees 
excused  for  physical  infirmity,  are  enrolled  in  the  University  companies,  and  are 
drilled  in  the  tactics  three  times  each  week. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  AND  IILORAL  SCIENCE. 

The  studies  in  this  department  will  occupy  one  year.  The  instruction  will  be 
given  by  lectures,  combined  with  reading  selected  portions  troxa  specified  authors, 
and  examinations  on  the  topics  discussed. 

First  Term — Mental  philosophy — definitions  and  classification  of  mental  phenom- 
ena. Connections  and  relations  of  mind  and  matter.  Theories  of  perception. 
Phenomena  of  consciousness.  Doctrines  of  ideas.  Theory  of  mental  culture. 
Three  lectures  a  week.  Science  of  education,  or  mental  philosophy  applied  toedo- 
cation.    Two  lectures  a  week. 

Second  Term — Moral  philosophy — connection  of  moral  and  mental  philosophj. 
Theories  of  moral  obligation.  The  moral  powers.  Practical  ethics.  Three  lectures 
a  week.     Logic.    Two  lectures  a  week. 

Third  Term — History  of  philosophy.  Modern  schools  of  philosophy.  Inductive 
logic.    Three  lectures  a  week. 

Besides  the  branches  in  the  regular  departments,  courses  of  lectures  are  gi^en  on 
physiology  and  hygiene;  on  personal  habits,  formation  of  character,  moral  duties; 
upon  aims  and  methods  of  study  and  courses  of  reading ;  and  upon  several  speclil- 
tic*:  '^  T-«r«^9  and  the  arts. 
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CHOICE  OF  STUDIES. 

Entire  liberty  of  choice  is  allowed  each  student,  in  selecting  the  departments 
which  he  will  enter  and  the  studies  he  will  pursue.  It  is  expected  that  students 
will  ordinarily  pursue  the  studies  of  two  or  more  departments  at  the  same  time. 
Bach  student  is  required  to  have  fifteen  lessons  a  week,  unless  specially  excused 
for  cause.  Changes  from  one  department  to  another  can  only  be  made  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  term. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  Each  student  is  required  by  law  to  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  it  is 
believed  that  few  will  be  found  mature  enough  at  this  age  to  enter  with  the  highest 
profit  upon  the  studies  of  the  University,  and  it  is  recommended,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  students  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old  before  entering. 

2.  The  law  also  prescribes  th>it  **no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction  in 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  who  shall  not  previously  undergo  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  each  of  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common 
aehools  of  the  State."  In  addition  to  these,  candidates  for  any  particular  depart- 
ment will  be  examined  in  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  to  pursue 
BDCcessfully  the  course  in  that  department. 

The  chief  aim  of  all  examinations  for  admission  to  the  University  is  to  ascertain 
the  student's  preparation  to  pursue  successfully  the  studies  of  the  course.  Hence, 
thoroughness,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  be  accounted  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  amount  studied.  A  student  of  earnest  purpose  and  well  disci- 
plined mind  will  often  pursue  a  new  study  more  successfully  than  one  of  much 
more  extensive  preparation,  but  of  less  discipline  and  diligence.  Much  more  solici- 
tade  is  felt  about  the  progress  of  the  student  after  he  enters,  than  about  the  prepara- 
tion made  before  he  enters,  the  University.  Frequent  and  searching  examinations 
will  be  held  to  test  the  progress  in  study,  and  to  determine  each  student's  fitness  to 
remain  in  the  classes.  The  University  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  common  school  studies  of  its  students,  but  will  insist  upon 
thoroughness  in  its  own  proper  studies. 

THE  LABOR  SYSTEM. 

Practice  in  some  form,  and  to  some  extent,  is  indispensable  to  a  practical  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  divorcement  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  which  renders  so  much 
of  education  mere  "book  learning."  To  guard  against  this  fatal  defect,  the  trustees 
have  directed  that  the  manual  labor  system  shall  be  thoroughly  tried,  and  all 
students  who  are  not  excused  on  account  of  physical  inability  are  required  to  labor 
from  ofM  to  t/iree  hours  each  day,  except  Saturday  and  i^unday.  During  the  spring 
term  the  labor  occupied  two  hours  each  day.  During  the  autumn  it  occupied  only 
one  hour  a  day.  The  students  go  out  in  squads,  under  their  military  officers,  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  labor  is  designed  to  be  educational,  and  to  exhibit  the  practical  applications 
of  the  theories  taught  by  the  text  books  and  in  the  lecture  room.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  popular  among  the  students,  several  attributing  to  it  the  preservation  of  their 
health  through  a  long  term  of  severe  study.  They  accomplished,  altogether,  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  work,  and  were  pioud  to  point  to  the  grounds  fenced,  planted 
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with  trees,  and  ornamented  bj  their  own  labor.  It  was  found  to  facilitate,  ratlier 
than  hinder  study,  and  afforded  a  much  more  valuable  means  of  phymcal  culture 
than  any  system  of  gymnastics. 

The  labor  is  compensated  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  each  laborer, 
the  maximum  compensation  being  eight  cents  an  hour.  Many  students  voluntarily 
worked  over  hours,  and  received  for  such  overwork  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an 
hour.  The  experience  of  the  term  tended  to  confirm  the  belief  that  this  union  aud 
alternation  of  mental  and  muscular  effort  will  not  only  give  the  **sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body/*  but  will  help  to  produce  educated  men  who  will  be  strong,  practical 
and  self-reliant,  fUU  of  resource,  and  practical  in  judgment,  the  physical  equals  of 
the  strongest,  and  the  mental  peers  of  the  wisest ;  redeeming  higher  education  fiDm 
the  odium  of  puny  forms  and  pallid  faces,  and  restoring  the  long  lost  and  moch 
needed  sympathy  between  educated  men  and  the  great  industrial  and  business 
classes. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  prejudice  against  work  will  disappear  at  once,  or  that 
labor  will  at  once  assume  for  all,  its  position  of  native  dignity  and  honor ;  but  ve 
may  confidently  hope,  if  the  increasing  numbers  do  not  render  it  impracticable  to 
furnish  profitable  employment,  finally  to  overcome  the  strongest  prejudices,  tod 
render  the  labor  system  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  University,  with  ths 
public  as  well  as  with  the  students  themselves. 

HONORARY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Legislature  prescribed  that  one  honorary  scholar  shall  be  admitted  from  each 
county  in  the  State.  These  scholarships,  which  are  designed  **for  the  benefit  of  the 
descendants  of  soldiers  and  seamen  who  served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  ths 
United  States  during  the  late  rebellion,"  entitle  the  incumbents  to  free  tuition. 
The  trustees  have  also  authorized  the  faculty  of  the  University  to  remit  the  tuitioa 
of  worthy  young  men  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  require  this  aid. 

PRIZE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  movement  has  been  started  to  secure  in  each  county  of  the  State  the  endofr- 
ment  of  a  prize  scholarship,  with  a  permanent  fund  of  $1,000  for  each.  The  plan 
contemplates  that  the  income  of  this  fund  shall  be  annually  awarded  to  the  best 
scholar  from  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  who  shall  present  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  University.  The  scholarship  shall  be  determined  by  a  competitive  ex- 
amination, to  be  held  in  each  county,  under  the  direction  of  the  Regent  of  the  Uui- 
versity,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  '  The  examinations  will 
be  held  the  first  Friday  in  September,  or  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  county  supe> 
intendent  of  schools  may  appoint.  Honorary  scholars  will  be  examined  at  the  same 
time.  Only  a  few  of  the  counties  have  as  yet  provided  for  the  prize  scholarship,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  a  prize  of  greater  or  less  amount  will  be  provided  in  each  county  in 
which  a  worthy  caildidate  shall  be  selected. 

STUDENTS'  DORMITORIES  AND  BOARD. 

There  are  in  the  University  building  about  sixty-five  private  rooms  for  students, 
which  are  rented  to  the  students  who  first  apply.  Each  room  is  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  students.  These  rooms  are  fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
wide.    They  are  without  furniture,  it  beiog  deemed  best  that  students  shall  furnish 
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t&«ir  own  rooms.    It  is  earnestly  recommended  for  health's  sake  that  each  student 
hare  a  separate   bed.    A  narrow  bedstead  and  mattress,  with  suitable  clothing 
should  be  provided  by  eaoh.     A  study  table,  chairs,  and  a  small  coal  stoye,  may  be 
provided  in  common  by  the  occupants  of  a  room. 

There  is  a  boarding  hall  in  the  University  building,  where  good  board  is  provided 
at  the  lowest  practicable  rates.  These  rates  will  not  exceed  $8  60  per  week.  Good 
private  boarding  houses  are  already  springing  up  around  the  University,  where 
•ither  day  board,  or  board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained,  with  the  advantages  of  the 
family  circle.  Several  students  have  provided  themselves  with  meals  in  their  rooms 
It  an  expense  varying  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  week. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  litter  about  the  grounds,  coal  is  purchased  by  the  University 
at  wholesale,  and  furnished  to  students  at  cost. 

TERM3  AND  VACATIONS. 
The  college  year  is  divided  into  three,  terras  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  work  of 
the  term  will  in  all  cases  commence  on  Monday  morning,  and  students  who  fail  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  will  be  expected  to  make  up,  by  private  study,  every 
lesson  which  may  have  been  passed  over  by  their  classes.  Examination  of  new 
Btodents  will  be  held  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  only  vacations  are,  the  holiday  recess,  including  Christmas  and  New  Tear's, 
a  vacation  of  one  week  between  the  winter  and  spring  term,  and  the  long  vacation 
at  the  close  of  the  third  term. 
The  calendar  for  1868-9  is  as  follows: 
First  term  opens  Monday,  Sept.  14;  closes  Friday,  Dec.  4. 
Second  term  opens  Monday,  Dec.  7;  closes  Friday,  March  5,  1869. 
Third  term  opens  Monday,  March  16  ;  closes  Friday,  June  4. 
Holiday  recess  from  December  24  to  January  2,  1869. 
Spring  vacation  from  March  6  to  March  16. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  to  Illinois  students |16  00  per  annum. 

Taitionto  foreign  students 20  00      '< 

Fee  for  incidentals.. • 2  60  per  term. 

Room  rent  for  each  student 4  00      ** 

Room  rent  is  only  charged  to  students  who  room  in  the  University  building. 
£ach  student  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  |I0  on  first  entering  the 
institution.  This  entitles  him  to  membership  till  he  completes  his  studies.  Hon- 
orary and  prize  scholars  pay  no  tuition  fee,  but  pay  all  other  fees.  All  bills  due 
the  University  must  be  paid,  and  the  treasurer's  receipt  be  shown  to  the  Regent, 
before  the  student  can  enter  the  classes.  Students  boarding  in  University  Hall 
wiil  be  required  to  deposit  with  the  steward  $10  each,  to  apply  on  their  board  bills 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  residence  at  the  University,  exclusive  of  books  and 
clothing,  will  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Tuition,  room  rent,  and  incidentals,  from $34  60  to  $89  60 

Board  in  Hall 108  00  to  126  00 

Fuel  and  lights 10  60  to    16  60 

Wuhing,76o.  per  dozen 10  00  to    16  00 

Total $168  00     |196  00 
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Uany  young  men  redace  th«  expense  to  within  $100  a  year,  and  paj  this  by  their 
labor  during  the  year.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  any  ywing  man  eon  pay  ka  iray 
ihrough  college  who  ii  willing,  for  the  sake  of  an  education,  to  practice  Bteadily  the 
Tirtuei  of  industry  and  economy. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  University  is  designed  for  men^  not  children^  and  its  gOTemment  rests  in  an 
appeal  to  the  manly  feeling  and  sense  of  honor  of  its  students.  It  has  but  one  law, 
and  that  is,  "  do  right."  If  any  student  shall  show  himself  so  weak  or  corrupt  that 
he  can  not,  when  thus  treated,  refrain  from  vicious  conduct,  he  will  receive  per- 
mission to  leave  the  institution,  where  his  presence  can  only  injure  others,  without 
being  of  any  benefit  to  himself.  But  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  counsel  the  inex- 
perienced,  to  admonish  the  careless,  and  to  save  the  tempted.  Especially  will  it 
be  an  object  to  establish  and  maintain  thftt  high  toned,  refined,  and  ho  oiable  pab- 
lie  sentiment,  which  is  at  once  the  best  safeguard  against  meanness  and  vice,  and  a 
constant  inspiration  to  nobleness  and  virtue. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent  and  Profeuor  of  Philoiophy, 

William  M.  Baker,  A.  M.,  Profetsor  of  JSnglUh  Language  and  Literature ^  and  InUmetcr 

in  Nattiral  PhUosophy. 
GxoROX  W.  Athirton,  M.  A.,  Profeesar  of  HUtory  and  Social  Science,  and  Inttrvetor 

in  Latin. 
J.  W.  Powell,  M  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Oeoloay. 
WiLLARD  F.  Bliss,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Agriculture j  and  Instructor  in  FrencK 
A.  P.  S.  Stuart,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Tkeoretieal  and  Applied  Chemistry, 

•  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Thoicab  J.  Bcrrill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Col.    S.  W.  Shattuck,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Maihemaiiea,  and  Jnstmetor  in 

Military  Tactics. 
Jonathan  Periav,  Head  Farmer  and  SuperinieTident  of  Practical  Agriculture* 
Oapt.  Edward  Schneider,  Instructor  in  Book  Keeping  and  in  German, 

NON-RESIDENT    PROFESSORS. 

John  A.   Warder,  M.   D.,  Cincinnati,   Lecturer  on  VegetoMe  Physiology  and  FntU 

Growing. 
Edward  Eggleston,  M.  A.,  Chicago,  Lecturer  on  Eiiglish  Literature, 


*  This  Professorship  is  expected  to  be  filled  immediately. 
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THI  ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS*  COLLEGE. 

Cl^altOIl,  Whiteside  county.   Chartered  Vebmary  97, 1MT.3 

Leander  H.  Potteb,  A.  M.,  PreBident. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  institntion  is  chiefly  compiled  from 
the  last  published  catalogue  of  the  college  : 

The  military  record  of  Illinois  in  the  late  war  is  by  all  her  citi- 
zens justly  referred  to  with  pride.  To  have  sent  into  the  field  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  bravest  citizen-soldiers  in  the  world, 
mill  such  illustrious  leaders  as  Grant  and  his  brother  gcnerpls,  is 
to  our  young  State  the  highest  glory.  With  this  glory,  however, 
the  war  has  bequeathed  to  the  State,  as  a  sacred  trust,  the  care  of 
the  maimed  and  disabled  relics  of  many  a  hard  fought  field,  and 
the  support  and  education  of  the  children  of  the  fallen.  While 
wo  pride  ourselves  upon  the  first  of  these  bequests,  gratitude  and 
justice  forbid  that  we  should  neglect  the  second.  Animated  by 
these  feelings,  the  great  question  among  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
the  State,  as  to  our  disabled  soldiers,  has  been,  what  is  the  best 
and  noblest  thing  that  can  be  done  for  these  brave  men  ? 

Many  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  State  Home,  where  they 
could  be  collected  and  cared  for  at  the  public  expense;  while 
others  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cuiidemn  them 
to  a  life  of  idleness,  and  subject  them  to  many  demoralizing  influ* 
ences.  The  soldiers  themselves,  however,  began  to  look  around 
and  enquire,  ''  where  they  could  find  a  suitablo  school  in  which 
they  could  sustain  the  expense  of  securing  an  education  ?"  Many 
of  them  were  persons  of  limited  culture  and  means,  dependent 
upon  their  labor  as  farmers  and  mechanics  for  support.  The 
nature  of  their  injuries  prevented  them  from  following  their  former 
avocations,  and  being  unqualitied  for  other  suitable  positions  and 
duties,  they  were  left  in  a  peculiarly  helpless  and  unpleasant  con- 
dition. Many  had  left  school  at  an  early  ago  to  enter  the  army, 
but  had  returned  bearded  and  scarred  men.  Some  had  received 
honorable  mention  by  their  commanding  generals  for  noble  deeds 
and  heroic  achievements,  yet  these  honors  profited  them  but  little 
now  the  war  was  over.  They  were  illiterate,  and  all  poesibility  of 
maintaining  themselves  by  physical  labor  was  gone. 

Ailter  various  efi\>rt8  had  beeh  made  in  different  parti  of  the 

State,  the  plan  was  formed  of  founding  a  Monum«ntal  Colleg^i 
Vol.  II.— 7* 
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without  party  or  denominational  biae,  for  the  frte  edacation  of 
Boldiera  and  soldiers'  children  of  the  State. 

The  plan,  in  its  very  commencement,  was  laid  before  Governor 
Oglesby,  Senator  Trumbull,  General  Grant,  and  other  leading 
men  of  the  State,  and  received  their  hearty  approval  and  endoree- 
ment.  The  public  responded  liberally  and  promptly  when  called 
upon  in  beUalf  of  this  enterprise.  The  college  buildings  at  Ful- 
ton, Illinois,  were  selected  for  the  new  institution,  as  being  the 
largest,  most  substantial,  and  by  far  the  best  adapted  of  any  avail- 
able in  the  State.  They  were  at  that  time  for  sule  at  a  merelj 
nominal  price.  The  location  on  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Dixon  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Sailroad,  was  considered  sufficiently  accessible,  and  favorable  in 
point  of  healjbh  morals  and  economy.  A  very  large  amount  of 
money  and  valuable  time  was  saved  by  thus  securing  buildings 
well  adapted  and  fully  furnished  for  immediate  use. 

These  buildings  were  offered  to  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  College  for 
$36,000,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  were  fully  paid  for.  The 
trustees,  who  were  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund,  organ- 
ized under  the  general  law  of  Illinois,  appointed  agents  to  canvass 
the  State  in  behalf  of  an  endowment  and  sustaining  fund  for  the 
college,  and  elected  a  president  and  professors  for  the  institntion. 

The  college  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  Septem- 
ber 12th,  1866.  For  some  time,  however,  owing  to  the  want  of 
means,  it  was  able  to  offer  but  limited  advantages.  The  whole 
number  of  students  connected  with  the  institution  during  thefi»^t 
year  was  168.  Two  hundred  and  lifty  students  were  in  attendance 
during  the  second  year.  The  agents  having  canvassed  a  part  of 
the  State  for  an  endowment  and  sustaining  fund,  have  met  with 
considerable  success.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, granted  a  liberal  charter  to  the  college,  and  made  an  appro- 
priation to  assist  it  in  educating  and  maintaining  the  disabled 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  orphans  of  this  State.  The  trustees,  relying 
upon  the  patriotism,  gratitude  and  justice  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  have  determined  to  make  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  College  sec- 
ond, in  point  of  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness,  to  no  insti- 
tution in  the  State.  The  soldiers  have  merited  all  that  can  be 
done  for  them.  A  college  which  is  to  be  made  a  memorial  of  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  Illinois  soldiers,  and  of  the  justice  and 
honor  of  b«r  eitisenS)  must  needs  b«  a  nobU  iaititatioo.    Tke 
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ioUec*  will  «<yn8!gt  of  a  preparatory,  a  tonmeroial,  a  normal,  a 
icieDtiiie,  and  a  classical  department,  as  soon  at  tbeta  departmenta 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  practicAble. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

PupiKATOKT  DiPABTifiNT. — T\\%  eour«e  of  itudj  in  thlg  d«partmeat  •ztradi  otw 
two  7<a'fi,  but  pupili  who  netd  to  fpend  a  long^er  time  upon  theM  itudicf  can  do 
10,  and  thoM  who  ara  ab!a  to  raTiow  thase  praparatorj  atudiet  in  a  ainglo  yaar  ar» 
permitted  to  do  ao. 

Firttt  Year. — Biitory  of  United  Stataa,  QnaclcanboH ;  Arithmttie,  Daviea*  Practi- 
cal;  Grammar,  Eerrs  Common  School,  and  Pinneo*a;  Study  of  Wordi,  Ba<Ie\*i 
8cho1ar*s  Companion;  Dctcriptive  Geography,  Warrtm  and  Fay ;  Beading,  Eidd*« 
Elocution ;  Penmanihip,  Sppneerfan  Syatem. 

Second  Year. — Algebra,  Davica*  Elementary  and  Dayies*  Unireraity  completed; 
Phyiicn)  Geogrtphy,  Wiirren  and  Guyot;  Rherorio  nnd  Compoaition,  Quachenbtia; 
English  LHnguag«*,  Halligan  and  Fowler;  Physiology,  Carpenter  ;  Re4ding  and  Pen* 
manship  continued. 

0/4ional  StttdieM. — Latin,  Greek,  Chemistry  Wells ;  Philosophy,  Wellib 

Spelling,  Tocal  music  and  drawing,  are  taught  both  years  of  the  preparatory 
iourae.  Practical  instruction  in  military  movements  and  duties,  is  ali^o  gircn  ia 
this  department.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  students  .who  have  seen  actual  aer* 
vice  in  the  field,  will  be  exempt  from  drills,  uolesi  detailed  to  act  aa  drill  masters 
orofBeera  in  command.  Public  exercises  in  Declamation  and  Composition  through* 
ont  the  course. 

CoMVRROiUL  DipiRTiiVNT. — It  is  designed  to  make  this  department  equal  to  tb« 
best  commercial  and  business  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country.  The  studies  of 
the  first  year  in  thia  department  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  preparatory  course  No 
student  can  derive  any  advantage  from  a  course  in  book  keeping  until  he  under* 
stands  arithmetic,  English  comi)osition  and  spelling.  The  whole  commercial  courts 
extends  over  one  year  and  a  half.  The  last  half  yesr  ia  devoted  to  book-keeping 
and  the  studying  of  commercial  forms,  usages,  and  laws.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ia  a  moral,  intellectual,  social  or  financial  point  of  view,  a  thorcmgh  preparm* 
turn  for  any  business  is  worth  all  the  time,  all  the  labor,  and  all  the  money  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it. 

Normal  Dkpartvint. — The  course  of  atudy  in  the  normal  department  extends 
over  three  years.  It  corresponds,  during  the  first  two  yeara,  very  nearly  with  the 
cou'Se  in  the  preparatory  department  Not  quite  as  much  time  is  spent  upon  Alge- 
bra,  and  not  quite  as  much  upon  geography.  The  time  thus  gained  is  spent  upon 
mental  philoaophy,  the  history  and  methods  of  education,  and  book-keeping. 

The  studies  for  the  third  year  in  the  normal  department,  are  aa  follows:  Hiatory 
ind  Hethoda  of  Education ;  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  and  that  of  Illinois  ; 
School  Laws  of  Illinois;  English  Literature,  Cleveland  and  Chambers ;  Geometry, 
Bavies;  Botany,  Gray. 

Latin  ia  an  optional  study  in  this  department.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  this 
department  who  ia  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  There  is  at  present  a  great 
demand  for  teachera,  and  very  liberal  salaries  are  ofTored.  All  faithful  and  well 
qnalified  students,  as  well  as  all  graduatet*,  will  be  assisted  to  obtain  situations.      , 

ScixNTino  AND  Classical  Dkpartiiknts. — The  time  required  to  complete  the  selen* 
tifle  aad  olassicsl  courses  will  be  lb  or  years  for  each  course    To  thcss  oonxvas 
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■tudentf  w1i«  pau  a  latlBfaetorj  eiaminatlon  In  the  itudies  of  the  preparalOTy 
department,  (whether  those  studies  were  pursued  here  or  elsewhere,)  will  be  ad> 
mltted. 

The  studies  of  the  scientific  course,  are  as  follows  : 

First  Kar.— History,  Dr.  Smith's  Greece,  Arnold's  Rome.  Hallam's  Lecturci; 
Geometry,  Darics;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Davies ;  Analytical  Geom. 
etry  begun,  Davies;  French,  FasqueUe's  French  Course  and  Racine;  Infantry  Tac 
tics  ;  Exercises  in  English  Composition  once  a  week  during  the  year. 

Second  Year, — Analytical  Geometry  completed;  Calculus,  Davies;  Analytical 
llechanics,  Bartlett ;  Botany,  Gray ;  Rhetoric.  Coppee  ;  German,  Woodbury,  Ollen- 
dorf ;  practical  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  company  and  battalion,  in  fencing 
and  bayonet  exercise. 

Tliird  Year. — History,  Guizot  and  Bunsen  ;  Political  Philosophy  and  Laws  of 
Nations;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspective,  Church;  Astronomy,  SurreyiDg, 
and  Navigation  ;  Chemistry,  Wells ;  Zoology,  Redfield  ;  English  Literature,  Cham- 
bfrs  and  Cleveland;  United  States  Tactics  for  Garrison  and  Field  Artillery;  Fracti* 
cal  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Company  and  Battalion;  Military  Begulationi 
and  L<ws;  English  Composition  once  in  two  weeks  during  the  year. 

Fourth  Year, — Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Political  Philosophy  and  Laws  of 
Nations  continued  ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Evidences  <pf  Christianity; 
Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  Science  kf  W<«r,  Mahan;  Ordnance  and  Gau- 
nery,  Benton;  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Dana;  English  Composition. 

Students  in  this  department,  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  take  Latin  and  Greek  in 
place  of  the  modern  languages  and  of  some  of  thcfaighor  m  thematical  and  military 
branches  of  study.  A  regular  classical  department  will  be  organized  as  poon  as  it 
sliall  seem  desirable.  Lectures  wili  be  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  college  pro- 
fe»orsupon  such  subjects  as  can  best  be  illu^^trated  in  that  way. 

ExAUiNATiuNS. — At  the  end  of  each  month  students  will  be  required  to  pass  as 
examinati>'n  upon  each  of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  month.  Such  ftudeotsai 
arc  unab  e  tu  keep  up  with  their  classes,  wiil  fall  back  to  a  lower  class.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  ha  f  of  each  year  there  will  be  examination  upon  nil  the  studies  of  that 
half  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  publie  examination  upon  all  the  studies  of 

the  rear. 

ADMi88ioir. — ThM  Ulinois  Soldiers*  College  is  open  to  such  persons  as  served  during 
the  late  war,  (having  enlisted  in  Illinois  regiments,  or  having  resided  since  the  dose 
of  the  war  in  this  State,)  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  »nd  to  their 
sons  not  'ess  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  Applicants  must  present  proof  of  hono^ 
able  d'schargc  from  the  military  or  naval  service.  Less  than  two  years*  service, 
where  no  disability  was  incur* ed,  is  not  regarded  as  entitling  an  applicant  to  ad- 
mifision  upon  the  terms  stated  below. 

The  charti'ed  fi)r  board  in  the  college  commons,  tuition  and  furnished  room,  art 
$100  per  session  or  collegiate  year  of  forty  weeks,  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  session,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  pu^ 
po«e  of  paying  this  hundhsd  dollars  for  each  dtsHbled  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  State, 
or  minor  son  of  Illinois  soldier  or  sailor,  deceased  in  the  United  States*  service,  who 
shou  d  attend  the  Illinois  Foldiers*  College.  The  number  of  students  who  can 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  appropriation  cannot,  however,  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 
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Befort  the  benefltt  of  the  aet  of  1867  can  ayail  to  aaj  on«,  the  fbllowlng  proofii 
will  hereafter  be  required  bj  the  board,  to-wit : 

Ist.  That  the  studenti  or  if  he  be  an  orphan,  that  his  father  was  an  Illinois  sol* 
dier,  shoiring  enlistment,  company  and  regiment. 

Sd.  That  the  student,  if  a  soldier,  has  been  honorablj  discharged,  and  was  dis- 
abled in  the  ffervice. 

8d.  Minors  only  ean  be  admitted  under  the  designation  of  indigent  orphans; 
or  half-orphans ;  thej  should  fiirnish  proof  of  enlistment  and  death  of  father  in 
wrTice,  or  from  disease  contracted  therein ;  and  of  their  residence  in  the  Stite, 
their  age  and  identity  as  heirs. 

4th.  If  the  student  was  a  soldier  of  any  orgnnization  belonging  to  any  other 
itate,  or  is  the  orphin  of  such  a  soldier,  the  soldier  must  have  been  credited  to  this 
State  at  enlistment,  or  he  (the  student)  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  when 
idmitted  at  least  one  year. 

The  attention  of  the  presidents  of  the  boards  of  superTisors,  the  county  judges 
and  clerics  of  the  counties  in  the  StHte,  is  especially  cal  ed  to  the  proTisions  of  the 
ibove  act  which  pertain  to  their  official  action,  as  it  is  very  dcbirabie  that  eyery 
contity  shull  receiTc  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  ProniptncEs  in  mak- 
ing these  appointments,  and  in  notifying  the  trustees  of  the  fact,  is  necessary.  Care 
iboul«i  be  taken  that  the  persons  appointed  are  able  to  furnish  such  evidences  as 
the  Board  of  Auditors  demand,  and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  insti. 
tatioo  is  educational,  and  not  merely  a  soldiers*  home;  and,  therefore,  tliat  it  is 
desirable  that  such  students  be  selected  as  are  likely  to  make  the  be^t  u^e  of  the 
adTsntages  offered.  Of  course  the  county  appointing  is  at  no  expense  in  conse- 
quence of  making  the  appointment;  the  main  object  of  referring  the  selection  to 
the  counties  being  to  secure  an  equal  rcpn-sontation  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 
When  both  di.^ablcd  soldiers  and  sol«iicr»'  sons  are  applicants,  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  suldier,  as  a  year  or  two  will  make  more  difference  to  him  than  to 
the  boy. 

Biscipicrx. — No  student  shall  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor  (except  by  order  of  a 
pbysiciau)  or  bring  or  cause  it  to  be  bi ought  to  his  room,  on  pain  of  being  dis- 
missed. 

Any  student  who  shall  use  profane  or  obscene  language,  or  be  guilty  of  conduct 
nnbecoming  a  gentleman,  shall  be  dismissed,  or  otherwise  sevciely  punished. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  remain  a  member  of  this  institution  whose  ex- 
ample and  influence  are  injurious  to  the  moral  and  i^tudiou^  habits  of  other  students 

HiLnART  Orqanizatio.n. — The  Legislature  of  the  Stiiie,  in  the  charter  of  the  col- 
lege, (as  well  as  the  board  of  tru.»tces  in  their  rules  )  have  piovidcd  that  the  institu- 
tion shall  be  some  wh«t  military  in  its  character.  Accordingly  the  students  now 
present  are  orgAuized  into  four  military  companies,  known  as  A,  B,  C  and  D.  The 
officers  of  these  companies  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
rale-i,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  care  of  the  college  building's  and  grounds,  and  to 
the  conduct  of  students  outside  of  the  recitation  rooms.  The  officor  of  the  day  is 
especially  charged  with  a  genet  el  supervision. 

Factiltt.— Leandcr  H.  Potter,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  College,  Professor  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Science. 

Chrles  W.  Feeks,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Military  and  Commercial 
Baitocc 
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Ber.  George  W.  Woodward,  A.  V.»  Frofewor  of  Jlnelent  and  IfodeiB  IitB(U|W 

ADd  Literatures. 

— — ,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Agricultaral  Scienet • 

Moses  Soule,  Instructor  in  Language. 
John  0.  Garmon,  Instructor  in  Penmanship. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study •..••.. 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course HI 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department. IM 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors    '^. ••..., 6 

Value  of  buildings,  fu:  iiiture  and  g-  onnda $200,000 

Amount  of  endowment  czdu^ve  of  buildings,  etc ...•••  BO, 000 

Number  of  -volumes  in  libraries 80 

Value  of  libraries .' 1,000 

Value  of  apparatus JOO 

Chnrge,  per  annum,  for  tuition  in  reguUr  course tO 

Room  and  iieccNpary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum SO 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student,  ine  iding  board SOO 

Annual  State  appropriation.  ....• 26,000 

l>ata  of  annual  commeucemt nt. Fourth  W^immiay  v^  Jm»* 


THB  ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOMS. 

CZformal,  McLean  county.    Founded  Feb.  18, 1885.] 

Hov.  GusTATiTS  KaRNiR,  Belleville,  President  Board  TrusUe* 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Col.  John  M.  Snyder,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  TruBtees,  for  the  subjoined  sketch  of  this 
institution,  in  establishing  which,  the  State  has  added  another 
proof  of  its  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  fell  or  were  dis- 
abled while  fighting  for  the  lite  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  paternal 
care  for  their  children : 

The  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  approved  Feb.  16,  1866.  The  law  threw 
the  institution  entirely  upon  private  charity,  making  no  appropria- 
tion out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  provided  that  no  location 
should  take  place  before  the  sura  of  $50,000  had  been  donated, 
and  as  this  sum  never  was  collected,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
the  trustees,  in  spite  of  their  many  appeals  to  the  pec^^le,  to  go  to 
work  and  establish  a  home,  or  even  have  its  location  determined. 
The  trustees,  at  their  annual  meeting,  in  January,  1867,  prepared 
a  bill  devoting  a  certain  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  called 
the  "deserters'  fund,"  to  the  object,  trusting  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  Legislature  in  making  an  appropriation  also  out  of  the  public 
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treasnrj,  and  most  nobly  did  that  body  respond.  By  an  amenda- 
tory act,  approved  March  5, 1867,  said  deserters'  fund  was  do- 
nated to  the  Home,  and  a  further  appropriation  also  made ;  and 
it  has  only  been  since  then,  that  we  have  been  able  to  dispense 
any  direct  blessings  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  orphans.  In  con- 
formity with  the  last  act,  the  Governor  appointed  commissioilers, 
who  certified  to  the  board,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  that  they  had 
located  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  on  a  tract  of  land 
situated  in  the  town  of  Normal,  McLean  county,  being  on  the 
land  donated  by  Judge  David  Davis,  in  the  proposal  made  by  said 
town.  On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1867,  the  trustees  made  an  appro- 
priation oat  of  the  general  fund,  for  building  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  a  temporary  building  near  Bloomington,  and 
completed  all  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  Home.  Mrs. 
Mary  Merchant  was  appointed  matron,  and  on  the  98th  day  of 
August,  fifiy  children  had  been  received  into  the  Home;  and  it 
becoming  evident  that  the  building  would  not  accommodate  all 
the  children  that  had  made  application,  the  executive  committee 
at  once  procured  another  temporary  building  in  Bloomington. 
At  the  annnai  meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  January,  1808,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  two  buildings  occupied  in  Bloomington 
would  not  suffice.  Applications  were  coming  in  daily,  which 
could  not  be  acted  upon  for  want  of  room,  and  it  being  highly 
desirable  that  the  orphans  should  be  promptly  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  institution,  it  was  decided  to  rent  a  commodious 
house  at  Springfield,  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  fifty 
children.  The  executive  committee  thereupon  secured  a  large 
and  commodious  building,  near  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  Mrs. 
Col.  8.  P.  Ohr  was  selected  as  matron  of  this  institution,  which 
was  opened  in  February,  1868,  and  now  accommodates  ninety- 
four  children.  The  number  of  children  in  the  Homes,  January 
1)  1868,  was  eighty-four,  and  since  that  time  it  has  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety.  Many  applications  are  now  on  file, 
which  the  board  have  been  compelled  to  decline,  for  want  of  room 
in  the  temporary  Homes. 

The  permanent  building  is  now  fast  approaching  completion. 
It  is  constructed  according  to  plans  and  specifications  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Schwartz  and  Dilger,  architects  and  superintendents, 
Springtield,  III.,  with  the  special  instruction  of  the  building  com** 
>utts«  lo  adopt  tko  Buttan  system  of  heating  and  yentiiation. 
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The  Asjlnm  is  in  the  llomanesqne  style  of  architecture,  consist- 
ing of  a  middle  or  main  part,  with  gable  ends  ;  all  the  corners  of 
the  building  are  ornamented  with  turrets,  and  the  middle  building 
crowned  by  an  obaervatory.  The  total  length  of  the  building  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  by  seventy-two  in  width,  with  a 
gable  height  of  seventy-four  feet.  The  whole  structure  is  a  three- 
story  brick  building,  with  stone  basement.  Bubble  stone  and 
pressed  brick  are  the  materials  used  for  front  walls,  while  all  pro- 
jections, cornice,  turrets,  etc.,  are  executed  in  stone  or  Milwaukee 
brick.  All  useless  ornament  has  been  discarded,  comfort,  health, 
and  ample  space  being  considered  of  paramount  importance.  All 
th6  finishing  throughout  is  plain  but  substantial,  the  very  best 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  whole,  and  the  different 
apartments  arranged  in  such  way  as  to  make  the  institution  a 
comfortable  home  for  the  children,  a  model  institution  for  officers 
and  teaclicre,  and  a  worthy  monument  for  our  noble  State.  The 
building,  when  completed,  will  furnish  ample  accommodations  for 
three  hundred  children. 

The  Trustees  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  location.  The  laod 
donated  by  Hon.  David  Davis  is  high  and  commanding,  adjoining 
the  beautiful  and  thriving  village  of  Ni»rmal.  The  place  for  a 
home  could  hardly  have  been  better  selected.  It  is  healthy,  physi- 
cally and  morally,  has  large  educational  facilities,  and  almost 
unsurpassed  railroad  advantages.  During  the  occupation  of  our 
temporary  institutions,  the  school  authorities,  both  at  Bloomington 
and  Sprin«ifield,  have  most  generously  taken  our  children  iuto 
their  schools.  They  are  considered  in  the  schools  they  attend,  on 
an  average,  of  rather  bi  tter  ^capacity  and  brightness  than  other 
children  of  their  age,  and  the  general  health  of  the  little  ones  has 
been  unusually  good.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  to  have  every 
thing  as  it  should  be,  or  to  have  proper  system  and  method, 
before  they  are  gathered  in  one  commodious  building,  fitted  for 
the  purposes  contemplated. 

There  are  now  over  oj)e  hundred  applications  for  admission  on 
file  in  the  offije  of  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
will  be  largely  increased,  as  soon  as  the  new  building  is  occupied. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  present  Board  of  Trns- 
tees : 
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Hoir.  OtJiTATTTa  EdBsnt B«Il«TiIl^,  IllinoU. . . 

HoH.  Ansoh  S.  Miller Rockford,  Illinois . . . 

JosiPH  W.  King Jacksonyille,  Illinois. 

Col.  John  H.  Sntdeb Springfield,  Illinois. . 

OoL.  Amos  C.  Babcock Canton,  Illinois 

Col.  Geobgb  T,  Allxn Springfield,  Illinois. . 

JissE  ▲.  Willsoh BloomingtoQ,  Illinois 

CoL.  James  W.  Beardslbt Rock  Island,  Illinois. . 

WojJAM  A.  Penhell Normal,  Illinois 


The  degree  of  prosperity  and  snccess  which  the  institation  has 
enjoyed,  and  the  bright  hopes  which  the  future  holds  ont,  call 
forth  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good.  This 
inetitution  supplies  a  waut,  which  has  heretofore  been  left  unsup* 
plied,  and  we  only  do  our  duty  in  providing  a  home  for  the 
nnrture  and  education,  without  charge,  of  all  indigent  children 
of  soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Union  during  the 
rebellion,  and  have  been  disabled  from  disease  or  wounds  con- 
tracted or  received  therein,  or  have  died  or  been  killed  in  such 
service.  Their  fathers  died,  noble  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  to  save  the  life  of  a  great  nation,  and  belong  to  the  heroes 
and  martyrs  in  th«  holy  cause ;  and  the  State  should  take  up  their 
orphan  children,  not  as  foundlings  and  strangers,  nor  yet  as  bur- 
dens imposed,  but  as  heirs  of  an  inheritance  whi9h  their  fathers 
purchased,  and  aherish  them  as  jewels  in  the  crown  of  its  honor. 


THE  STATE  BEFOBM  SCHOOL. 
£Site  not  yet  dioisn.   Act  approved  ICarcb  6,  ItSTO 

It  is  with  special  satisfaction  I  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
establishing  a  ^^  State  Eeform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  and 
Vagrants."  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  allude  to  this  institution  in  this 
report,  since  any  means  thus  taken  for  the  education  and  improve- 
ment of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  rising  generation,  not 
reached  by  the  ordinary  educational  influences,  is  worthy  of  the  no- 
tice of  this  department.  Another  reason  that  mention  of  it  should 
be  made  in  this  report  is  the  fact  that  in  this  State,  at  least,  it  is 
the  result  or  out-growth  of  the  common  school  system,  and  the 
efforts  put  forth  to  secure  it  were  made,  largely,  by  men  deeply 
find  practically  engaged  in  the  educational  work.    The  original 

design  of  the  founders  of  the  systems  of  common  schools,  in  some 
Vol.  II— T« 
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of  the  older  states,  was  to  famish  means  for  the  education  of 
those  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  paj  tuition  fees  for  their 
.children.  In  one  instance  they  were  designated  "  pauper  schools," 
and,  in  many,  an  odium  was  attaohed,  by  the  wording  of  the 
statutes,  to  those  who  were  thus  to  receiye  a  bounty  from  the 
State. 

By  these  laws,  several  principles  of  public  policy  were  en- 
grafted upon  our  system,  which  have  since  by  successive  develop- 
ments borne  very  valuable  fruit.  The  first  was,  that  the  success 
of  our  republican  form  of  government  is  based  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  virtue  of  its  citizens,  ahd  the  second  was  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State,  upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
to  assist  those  who  were  unable  to  educate  their  children,  thus 
preparing  them  to  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a  burden  and  a  blight 
upon  society.  The  practical  workings  of  the  first  experiments  of 
these  schools  in  some  of  the  states  were  not  very  encouraging. 
American  poverty  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  feelings  of  pride 
and  independence.  A  bounty,  coupled  with  degrading  conditions, 
was  not  considered  a  benefaction ;  so  the  schools,  despised  by  the 
rich  and  shunned  by  the  poor,  &iled  to  do  what  their  fonnden 
designed.  It  was  found  by  experience  that  a  system  of  schools, 
designated  by  odious  appellations,  and  designed  especially  for  one 
class  of  citizens,  could  not  educate  that  class — ^they  would  not 
consent  to  be  stigmatized.  To  remedy  this,  a  new  doctrine  was 
promulgated,  which  was,  that  the  State  should  make  suitable  profi- 
sion  for  the  education  of  all  her  children,  without  distinction.  The 
opposition  to  this  principle  came  chiefly  from  the  rich,  who,  for 
two  reasons,  were  unwilling  to  endorse  it.  The  first  was,  they 
were  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  to  associate 
with  the  poor,  and,  second,  they  were  not  pleased  to  pay  for 
schools  to  which  they  would  not  send  their  children,  and  in 
which  they  considered  they  had  no  personal  interest,  £nligh^ 
ened  patriotism,  genuine  philanthropy,  and  true  public  policy 
prevailed.  The  principle,  after  many  a  hard  fight,  was  adopted, 
so  that  it  is  now  recognized  as  correct  that  the  property  of  the 
State  shall  pay  for  the  education  of  her  children.  Our  public 
schools  are  now  known  as  the  best  and  the  most  economical,  and 
are  patronized  equally  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  no  di8tin^ 
tions  among  those  who  attend  them  save  those  equally  attainable 
by  all,  of  moral  and  intellectual  worth.    Our  public  school  system, 
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irbile  eren  yet  it  does  not  do  eqnal  and  exact  justice  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State,  is  the  cradle  of  a  trne  democracy.  Great 
moral  and  intellectual  battles  have  been  fought  to  sustain  it,  and 
bring  it  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet ;  the  friends  of  education  will  not  rest  until  every  child  in  the 
commonwealth  is  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  faculties 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  society. 

But  while  our  common  school .  system  is  well  adapted,  when 
properly  administered,  to  educate  the  masses  of  our  children, 
there  is  a  class  it  does  not  afiect.  The  very  class  for  whom  the 
public  schools  were  originally  instituted,  is  not  reached  entirely 
yet.  The  children  of  the  low,  degraded  and  vicious,  are,  to  a 
great  eitent,  unaffected  by  good  educational  influences.  It  is 
from  this  class  chiefly  our  jails  and  State  prisons  are  recruited. 
We  do  not  compel  them  to  go  to  the  schools,  although  they  have 
t>een  provided  for  their  especial  benefit.  We  permit  them  to  be 
ignorant,  degraded  and  vicious,  and  then  punish  them  for  our 
neglect.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  our 
judges,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  our  method  of  dealiug  with 
vicious  and  criminal  children  is  so  pernicious  that  it  increases 
crime,  and  educates  criminals.  When  punishments  have  been 
inflicted  upon  children  and  youth,  except  for  robbery,  burglary 
and  arson,  it  has  been  by  sending  them  to  the  county  jail  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  eighteen  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  reluctance  of  private  prosecutors,  states'  attorney, 
grand  jury,  petit  jury  and  judge  to  make  information,  indict, 
try  and  convict  a  young  criminal,  is  so  great  that  very  few,  com- 
paratively, are  punished.  If  they  escape  punishment  on  account 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  officers,  it  emboldens  them  in  their  viola- 
tion of  law;  for  they  feel  they  may  carry  out  their  criminal 
intents  with  impunity.  Such  mistaken  clemency  promotes  crime 
and  developes  criminals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  offend- 
ers were  punished,  they  were  sent  to  the  county  jail,  there  to  asso- 
ciate with  maturer  adepts  in  crime  and  wickedness,  until,  after  a 
brief  period,  they  are  released  from  such  association,  and  are 
more  dangerous  to  society  than  before.  Society  either  permits  a 
boy  to  become  wicked  and  demoralized  until  his  habits  are  so 
fixed  as  to  render  his  reformation  almost  hopeless,  or,  by  the 
method  of  punishing,  so  hardens  his  conscience,  blackens  his 
*  character,  and  confirms  his  associations,  that  his  ruin  is  almost  cer- 
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tain.  No  wonder  our  State  penitentiary  is  bo  crowded  when 
such  means,  both  negative  and  positive,  are  taken  to  increase  its 
numbers.  It  is  difficult,  so  say  our  judges  and  states'  attorneys, 
to  determine,  whether  our  youth  shall  be  ruined  by  neglect,  or 
by  the  means  used  to  reform  them. 

The  ameliorating  and  humanitary  ideas  of  the  age  demand  a 
different  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  protec- 
tion of  society  than  that  which  formerly  prevailed.  The  princi- 
ples of  social  science  which  governed  the  world  in  times  past  are 
undergoing  a  thorough  revision,  and  new  theories  and  a  new  prac- 
tice are  the  result.  Asylums  for  the  insane  and  the  orphan, 
reformatories  for  the  inebriate,  and  the  abandoned ;  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  idiotic,  attest  the  Christian 
philanthropy  of  the  age.  But  such  institutions  as  these  are  of 
slow  growth.  Material  improvements  are  easily  seen  and  exam- 
ined and  are  readily  tested,  but  improvements  based  upon  moral 
truths  are  very  tardily  accepted.  Mankind  are  unwilling  to  give 
np  old  modes  of  thought  and  action.  There  are  many  doubts  yet, 
with  some,  whether  it  is  better  to  persuade  than  to  punish; 
whether  school  houses  are  cheaper  than  prisons ;  whether  asylums 
are  more  profitable  than  poor  houses.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  we  have  waited  for  years,  and  seen  effort  on  effort  fail  to 
secure  a  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders  in  this  State.  That 
such  an  institution  was  needed  as  a  supplement  to  the  common 
school  system,  was  attested  by  judges  and  grand  juries  for  years, 
and  now  that  an  act  organizing  such  an  institution  is  on  the  stat- 
ute book,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  is  so  wide-spread  an  error  as 
to  its  design. 

There  are  several  causes,  in  community,  to  which  may  be 
ascribed  the  growth  of  juvenile  depravity.  The  first  is  the  igno- 
rance of  the  class  of  society  from  which  depraved  and  vicioos 
children  usually  spring.  Another  cause  is  found  in  the  orphanage 
of  many  children,  Another  is  seen  in  the  intemperance  of  par- 
ents, or  their  evil  associations ;  another  in  the  neglect  of  children 
to  learn  a  trade  or  business  by  which  to  acquire  a  living.  If  such 
conditions  or  circumstances  surround  children,  is  it  strange  that 
they  should  become  offenders  against  the  laws  ?  and  should  they 
be  punished  as  responsible,  when  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  any  thing  else  than  vicious  and  # 
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depraved  f    That  they  should  be  restramed  in  each  a  way  that 

society  should  not  snffer  from  their  depredations,  is  evident. 

When  snch  restraint  is  exercised,  it  should  be  in  a  way  that  evil 

habits  and  propensities  shall  be  removed,  and  new  ideas  of  duty 

and  responsibility  substituted.    A  juvenile  prison  may  be  made 

a  great  deal  safer  and  better  for  the  accommodation  of  an  offender 

than  a  county  jail,  but  such  an  institution  would  fall  infinitely 

below  the  ideal  of  a  reform  schooL    The  correct  idea  of  such  an 

institution  is  that  it  is  a  home  for  those  who  are  homeless ;  an 

asylum  for  those  who  are  unfortunate ;  a  refuge  for  those  who 

are  abused ;   a  reformatory  for  the  criminal  and  a  Christian 

school  for  all.    When  a  youth  is  taken  to  such  a  place  the  great 

object  should  be,  not  to  punish  him,  not  to  disgrace  him,  not  to 

allege  crime  against  him  and  call  him  a  ''  convict ;"  not  to  render 

him  "  infamous "  on  his  return  to  society.    The  influences  of  a 

home  should  surround  him ;  kindness  and  charity  and  love  should 

watch  over  him ;  he  should  be  taught  that  he  has  duties  and 

responsibilities ;  that  he  is  a  creature  of  law,  and  must  conform 

his  will  and  passions  to  rules  of  right ;  he  must  be  schooled, 

trained  to  live  as  he  ought,  feeling  his  obligations  to  God  and 

man;  he  must  learn  a  trade,  so  that  when  he  leaves  the  institution 

he  need  not  bow  his  head  in  shame  to  beg,  or  violate  the  law  to 

steal.    On  his  release  from  this  watchful  guardianship  he  should 

feel,  not  that  he  was  a  criminal,  but  that  he  had  been  a  wicked, 

wayward  child ;  not  that  the  State  had  deprived  him  of  his  rights, 

but  that  she  had  furnished  him  a  refuge  from  temptation  and  put 

him  in  the  way  to  become  a  useful,  honorable  man. 

There  are  several  ideas  embodied  in  the  reform  school  act 
which  are  not  in  accordance  witli  the  views  of  those  whose  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  reformatories  entitles  them  to  our 
consideration.  For  forty  years,  experiments  have  been  made  in 
this  country  in  the  organization  and  management  of  such  institu- 
tions. There  are  soma  principles  connected  with  them  that  seem, 
by  common  eonsent,  to  be  settled.  For  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, an  ideal  case  may  be  assumed  which  will  exhibit  the  proba- 
ble workings  of  this  law  in  its  present  form.  We  shall  take  the 
case  of  a  fatherless  boy,  of  twelve  years  of  age — strong,  active 
and  self-willed.  His  mother  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  control 
him.  He  becomes  a  truant  from  school,  falls  into  bad  associa- 
tions, spends  his  evenings  on  the  streets,  and  acquires  bad  habits, 
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moral,  physical  and  intellectaal.  Alarmed,  when  it  is  too  late  for 
her  to  retrieye  her  lost  inflaence,  she  seeks  in  yain  for  some  power 
to  assist  her  to  reclaim  him.  He  will  not  go  to  school ;  he  will 
not  learn  a  trade,  if  any  one  dared  to  take  him  into  employ.  In 
ker  anxiety  she  asks  the  judge  of  the  court  for  advice,  hoping 
that  she  can  send  her  boy  to  the  reform  school  to  save  him.  The 
judge  asks  if  he  is  a  pauper  ?  No,  she  will  pay  for  his  tuition  and 
keeping.  Is  he  a  criminal  ?  No,  but  she  fears  every  day  he  will 
be.  Then  I  cannot  help  you.  There  is  no  provision  made  except 
for  those  who,  under  the  law,  are  paupers  or  criminals.  You 
must  wait  till  your  boy  becomes  a  criminal,  and  then  the  State 
will  try  to  reform  him.  She  knows  her  son  "is  destitute  of  proper 
parental  care,  and  is  growing  up  in  ignorance,  idleness  and  vice ;" 
but  the  judge  says,  that  since  the  boy  is  not  now  a  pauper  or  a 
criminal,  she  cannot  have  him  sent  to  the  reform  school.  Bad  com- 
pany leads  him  into  temptations,  which  he  does  not  resist;  he 
ste^s  and  is  discovered.  The  person  who  suffers  the  wrong  has 
sympathy  for  the  mother  and  boy,  and  refuses  to  make  a  com- 
plaint. He  feels  he  may  violate  the  law  with  impunity.  Com- 
passion for  his  youth  and  sympathy  for  his  mother  will  save  him. 
He  steals  again,  and  the  grand  jury  ignore  the  bill  becanse  of  his 
youth  and  his  mother.  But  the  long  lane  has  a  turning ;  he  is 
detected  in  a  robbery,  and  now  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity is  roused ;  the  people  are  indignant ;  he  is  arrested  and 
committed  to  jail  until  the  grand  jury  shall  find  a  bill.  For 
three  months  he  remains  in  jail,  associating  with  lewd  women 
and  base  men.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  learn  lessons  of  villainy ; 
all  he  sees  and  hears  is  demoralizing.  The  State  is  now  exercis- 
ing an  influence  over  him  which  he  must  expiate  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. But  court  sits ;  the  boy  pleads  "  not  guilty,"  and  is  made 
heroic  by  a  trial.  He  is  becoming  notorious,  and  rather  exults  in 
his  youthful  preeminence.  He  becomes  a  "  convict, "  and  the 
sentence  is  made  a  matter  of  record.  The  court  deems  it  suffi- 
cient to  send  him  (section  sixteen)  one  year  to  the  State  Keform 
School,  and  there  he  is  taken.  He  does  not  feel  that  his  senteace 
is  very  severe ;  he  can  stand  it ;  one  year  will  not  break  him ;  he 
will  be  out  when  he  is  fourteen.  The  fact  is  he  is  not  a  good  can- 
didate for  reformation.  He  hated  books  before ;  he  will  not  learn 
willingly  now.  He  would  not  work  before ;  he  shirks  all  labor 
now.    His  special  friends  and  associates  are  those  youthful  con- 
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yicts  (section  twenty-one)  who  hare  been  bronght  from  the  peni- 
tentiary to  msticate,  daring  their  unexpired  terms,  amid  the  refin- 
ing inflaences  of  the  reform  school.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that,  as  the  State  will  have  two  penitentiaries  to  one  reformatory, 
it  woald  have  been  as  well  to  transfer  the  already  blasted  boys 
to  the  new  penitentiary,  as  to  taint  the  air  of  the  reform  school 
with  such  a  presence.  But  our  yoang  ^'  convict "  thinks  he  has 
nothing  to  lose ;  his  penitentiary  friends  are  congenial,  and  he 
wiU  be  fr^  in  a  year;  what  matters  it?  Bat  time  flies;  rapidly 
the  year  is  up  and  the  boy  expects  his  discharge.  He  is  idle,  pro- 
fane and  wicked ;  is  becoming  daring  and  dangerous,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  feel  that  in  turning  him  out  again  u^on  society, 
they  only  discredit  the  institution  and  wrong  the  boy.  In  look- 
ing over  the  act  (the  charter  of  the  institution),  they  think  they 
discover  in  section  seventeen  a  warrant  for  detaining  the  boy,  as 
they  deem  his  reformation  very  far  from  complete.  They  desire 
to  detain  him  for  his  own  good ;  for  the  honor  of  the  reform 
school  and  the  safety  of  society,  and  think  they  have  the  right  to 
do  it.  But  the  boy,  through  his  friends,  sues  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpusy  and  he  has  a  hearing  before  the  circuit  judge  concerning 
(section  twenty)  the  legality  of  his  detention.  The  trustees  offer 
the  seventeenth  section  of  the  aci  of  assembly  to  prove  their  right 
to  detain  the  boy  till  he  is  reformed,  or  until  he  is  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  j^ochein  amy  of  the. boy  offers  the  sixteenth  section 
of  the  same  act  to  show  that  it  was  the  courts,  and  not  the  board 
of  trustees,  which  were  "to  exercise  their  discretion"  in  fixing  "a 
less  time  of  confinement  than  that  at  which  he  shall  arrive  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.''  Here  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  the 
fondamental  law ;  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  that  may  be  fatal  to  all 
reform.  The  judge  decides  that  the  boy-convict  has  served  out 
his  term  and  must  be  set  at  liberty.  In  vain  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  is  quoted  to  prove  that  a  reform 
school  is  a  discretionary  rather  than  a  penal  establishment,  and 
that  its  guardians  stand  in  loco  parentis.  Section  sixteen  settles 
the  question.  The  boy-convict  goes  from  the  institution  in 
triumph  over  those  whom  he  deems  his  enemies,  and  is  restored 
as  a  "  convict "  to  his  home  and  his  mother,  a  more  hardened 
villain  than  ever.  To  conclude,  our  boy,  first  "  bad,"  and  then 
"truant,"  then  "thief,"  then  "jail  bird,"  then  "convict,"  is 
returned  to  his  home  "  infamous,"  having  lost  those  franchises 
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which  belong  to  honest  men.  By  thiB  time  he  is  ready  for  the 
new  penitentiary,  and  will  probably  be  there  by  the  time  it  is 
ready  to  receive  him. 

To  epitomize  the  objections  to  the  act  authorizing  the  reform 
school,  as  offered  by  the  friends  of  edacation  and  reform,  it  iB 
respectfully  suggested : 

1st.  That  no  boy  over  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  commit- 
ted to  the  reform  school.     (Section  1.) 

2d.  Children  and  youth  should  not  be  committed,  for  deten* 
tion  or  punishment,  to  the  county  jail.    (Section  16.) 

3d.  Parents  or  guardians  should  be  permitted  to  commit  their 
'  children  to  the  reformatory  by  the  authority  of  the  circuit  judge, 
subject  to  the  discretionary  detention  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

4th.  That  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  be  authorized  to 
hear  and  try  summarily,  in  vacation,  such  juvenile  offenders  as 
would  be  suitable  subjects  for  the  reform  school. 

Sth.  That  no  record  be  made  of  the  crime  for  which  a  child  is 
arrested,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  be,  that  it  is  a  saita- 
ble  subject  for  the  guardianship  of  the  trustees  of  the  reform 
school.    (Section  16.) 

6th.  That  when  a  child  is  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  school,  he 
shall  be  detained  till  his  reformation  is  deemed  complete,  or  until 
he  is  eighteen  years  of  ^ge.    (Section  17.) 

7th.  That  the  term  "  convict "  should  not  be  used  to  apply  to 
any  child  in  the  reform  school. 

Sth.  That  convicts  from  the  present  penitentiary  may  be 
removed  to  the  new  penitentiary  when  complete,  but  not  to  the 

reform  school. 

« 

If  these  suggestions  are  embgdied  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  institution,  the  friends  of  the  reform  movement  feel  well 
assured  of  its  success  in  reclaiming  great  numbers  of  children 
who  otherwise  will  become  burdens  or  scourges  of  society.  If 
the  prominent  idea-  be  that  the  reformatory  is  only  a  juvenile 
prison,  its  moral  influence  will  be  greatly  impaired,  and  little,  it  ifl 
feared,  will  be  accomplished  in  reclaiming  the  erring,  and  saving 
the  lost  through  its  instrumentality. 

Though  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Chicago  reform  school,  I  am  able  to  present,  below, 
an  account  of  the  organization,  discipline,  management  and  prao- 
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tical  workings  and  results  of  that  institntion.  !N'o  man  iii|  the 
West  is  more  familiar  with  reformatory  institutions,  theories  and 
plans  than  Mr.  Perkins ;.  and  I  know  of  no  other  who  has  labored 
in  that  field  with  a  better  judgment,  a  nobler  enthusiasm  or  more 
signal  success.  The  principles  which  have  already  been  suggested 
as  the  only  true  basis  of  reformatory  institutions  and  eflForts,  are 
most  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  Chicago  Reform  School  is  located  on  the  lake  shore  at 
Chicago,  about  six  miles  south  of  the  Court  House  square,  being 
easy  of  access  from  the  city  by  the  Hyde  Park  trains  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Road.  The  grounds  comprise  twenty-seven 
acres,  of  which  about  five  are  enclosed  for  the  immediate  uses  and 
active  operations  of  the  school. 

The  school  was  opened  in  the  old  Poor  House  buildings  of 
Cook  county,  November  30,  1855,  with  seven  inmate*,  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Nichols,  as  Superintendent.  At  the  first, 
boys  were  tried  by  our  courts  for  minor  oflfenses,  and  committed 
as  criminals,  under  sentence  of  one  year  each ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  such  a  short  term  of  sentence  led  a  boy  to  look  forward 
to  his  release,  instead  of  cooperating  in  his  reformation,  and  that 
habits  of  character  which  had  been  forming  for  years  could  not 
be  rooted  up  in  a  single  day.  Legislation  has  from  time  to  time 
changed  the  operations  of  the  school,  until  now  boys  are  sent 
before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  for  examination  as 

I 

to  whether  they  can  be  benefited  by  being  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  reformatory ;  and  if  so  they  are,  without  any  charge  of 
crime,  taken  from  places  where  they  lack  proper  parental  care, 
and  sent  to  the  reform  school  during  minority,  or  until  they  shall 
be  deemed  worthy  to  go  out  into  the  world  again  and  do  for 
themselves. 

The  first  year,  sixty-six  children  were  admitted,  and  the  num- 
ber Bince  then  has  steadily  increased,  until  th«  sishool  now  num- 
bers 236  inmates.  Since  its  opening  there  have  been  received 
into  the  institution  1,071  children.  The  causes  of  commitment 
have  been :  Want  of  parental  care,  69 ;  assault,  11 ;  vagrancy, 
181 ;  intemperance,  15 ;  gambling,  2 ;  riot,  18 ;  grand  larceny, 
58 ;  petit  larceny,  453 ;  mail  robbery,  4 ;  bilrglary,  27 ;  counter- 
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feiting,  3;  incorrigible,  127 ;  homeless,  74: ;  truancy,  27;  arson,  2; 
their  average  ages  being  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years. 

Since  its  organization  the  school  has  sept  out  from  its  guardian- 
ship 735  children,  at  least  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  doing  well. 
Many  have  found  homes  in  the  country.  Many  are  steadily 
working  their  way  to  an  honestly  gained  fortune,  by  means  of  a 
trade  acquired  at  the  school ;  and  not  a  few  gave  their  loyal  sup- 
port, and  their  lives,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  during  our  late  war. 
One  of  the  greatest  causes  for  persevering  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  in  connection  with  the  school  is  the  fact,  brought  constantly 
before  their  minds  by  letters  and  visits  from  former  inmates,  that 
their  labors  are  never  in  vain  among  this  most  interesting  class  of 
juvenile  offenders — all  are  benefited,  and  many  are  saved. 

The  average  length  of  time  an  inmate  is  held  in  custody  is 
about  one  year  and  a  half.  Not  being  sentenced  there  as  crimi- 
nals, the  length  of  their  stay  is  regulated  entirely  by  their  conduct 
while  in  the  school,  without  regard  to  former  offences  or  misfor- 
tunes. Each  boy  starts,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  life  when  he 
enters,  and  has  his  name  enrolled  upon  the  Grade  Books  of  the 
school.  These  grades  are  arranged  under  a  system  peculiar  to 
this  institution,  and  by  them  a  record  of  each  boy's  life  is  written 
out,  be  it  good  or  bad.  It  is  not  the  design  to  make  the  school  a 
place  of  punishment.  While  everything  is  done  to  elevate  the 
child  morally,  intellectually  and  physically,  still  he  is  made  to 
think  for  himself  and  weigh  the  consequences  of  right  and  wrong. 
No  oflScer  of  the  school  is  allowed  to  inflict  punishment — all  misde- 
meanors being  reported  to  and  decided  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. The  offender  is  required  to  remember  and  answer  for  all  his 
faults,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  No  bolts  or  bars  are 
used,  and  all  ordinary  cases  of  discipline  are  met  with  a  degrade^ 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  boys  seldom  question  the  justice 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  grades  are  settled. 

The  institution  is  constructed  upon  the  family  plan,  each  family 
consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  though  the  intention  of  the 
managers  is  to  have  but  twenty-five  in  a  building.  These  families 
are  accommodated  each  with  a  building  consisting  of  six  rooms, 
viz  :  dining  hall,  reading  room,  bath  room,  play  room,  dormitory, 
and  dressing  room.  Adjoining  the  boys'  dormitory  is  a  room 
occupied  by  the  officer  who  superintends  the  family,  and  who  may 
be  called  in  cases  of  sickness  or  trouble.    Each  family  has  its  own 
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yard  for  plaj,  opening  into  the  large  yard  and  play  ground  in  the 
center,  and  except  bj  special  permission,  the  hours  of  recreation 
are  spent  in  their  own  yards.  A  different  color  of  clothins^  char- 
acterizes each  family — light  gray,  dark  gray,  blue,  brown  and 
purple  being  the  colors  used. 

The  drum  calls  the  different  families  to  rise  at  5 :  45 ;  at  6  they 
go  to  their  bath  rooms,  and  at  6  :  15  to  the  dining  hail  for  break- 
fast. Their  food,  though  always  simple,  is  always  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  no  pains  are  spared  that  it  may  be  palatable  and  health- 
ful. At  6 :  50  the  drum  summons  the  boys  into  a  double  line, 
and  they  march  to  the  school  room,  passing  in  and  sitting  each 
family  by  itself.  Morning  prayers  immediately  follow,  after 
which  the  other  officers  retire,  and  the  head  teacher,  with  his  four 
assistants,  conducts  the  school  exercises.  At  9  the  school  hours 
close,  and  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  follows.  At  9  :  15  they  are 
again  summoned  into  double  line  by  the  drum,  and  to  some  en- 
livening tune  of  martial  music  they  march  to  their  respective  work 
departments.  As  in  school,  so  in  the  shops,  the  inmates  work 
entirely  without  reference  to  their  families,  exactly  as  the  boys  of 
a  village  would  do;  the  institution  is  a  little  world  revolving 
within  itself.  At  12 :  15  the  boys  are  again  assembled  from  work 
and  play  and  dismissed  to  their  separate  families  for  dinner.  At 
two  they  are  again  on  the  parade  ground  and  ready  for  work, 
which  continues  until  4 :  SO ;  another  recess  then  occurs,  followed 
bj  supper  and  an  evening  session  of  school,  closing  with  a  singing 
exercise  and  prayers  at  7:45.  At  8  o'clock  every  boy  is  snugly 
tucked  away  in  his  hammock  for  the  night.  This  is  the  daily  routine 
of  the  week,  Saturday  afternoon  being  always  devoted  to  bathing 
and  changing  clothing  for  the  Sabbath.  In  the  summer  season 
the  boys  all  go  to  the  lake  about  every  other  evening  to  bathe, 
'while  in  the  winter  the  comfortable  and  convenient  bath  rooms  in 
the  family  buildings  are  used  for  that  purpose.  Kegular  services, 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  such  a  class  of 

persons,  are  conducted  on  the  Sabbath.     Especial  attention  is 
given  to  music,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  inmates  in  this  delightful 

exercise  is  realy  wonderful    A  brass  band  and  a  drill  band  are 

under  constaift  practice,  and  whenever  they  have  appeared  before 

the  public,  have  won  the  highest  praise  and  commendation.    They 

•eemto  feel  a  just  degree  of  pride  in  their  own  attainments  in  this 
direction,  and  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  their 
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enlivening  Btrains  to  the  pleasures  of  holidays  and  festivals.  All 
the  customary  holidays  are  observed,  and  everything  done  that 
conveniently  can  be  to  make  the  place  a  IIome  to  which  they 
may  look  back  with  pleasant  memories  in  after  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  the  buildings  were 
all  destroyed  by  tire,  when  the  school,  numbering  s  ixty  boys, 
occupied  for  a  short  season  the  old  packing  house  owned  by  Ohas. 
Cleaver,  situated  near  the  school  grounds.  In  December,  1856, 
they  removed  to  a  new  wooden  building  provided  for  them  on 
their  own  grounds,  since  which  time  additions  and  improvements 
have  been  made  each  year,  until  now  nine  buildings  are  in  use, 
mostly  constructed  of  brick.  In  the  year  1859,  Mr.  Nichols  re- 
signing, George  TV.  Perkins  was  appointed  Superintendent,  and 
has  since  been  in  charge  of  the  institution.  Ko  organized  system 
of  labor  had  been  pursued  until  the  year  1860,  when  Mr.  Perkins, 
believing  that  without  some  regular  habits  of  industry,  all  other 
teachings  must  fail,  began  to  introduce  different  branches  of  me- 
chanical art.  There  are  now  established,  in  the  school,  shops  for 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  plain  and  fancy  willow  ware, 
cane-seat  and  flag-bottom  chairs,  and  clothing,  such  as  is  needed 
in  the  school.  There  is  also  a  floral  department,  where  shrubs 
and  flowers  are  extensively  cultivated.  Three  green-houses  are 
filled  with  choice  plants  in  the  winter  season,  while  in  the  summer 
nearly  ten  thousand  plants  bloom  in  the  spacious  grounds  of  the 
institution.  A  number  of  boys  are  also  employed  in  gardening 
during  the  summer  season. 

The  labor  department  has  kept  constantly  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  the  school,  until  the  earnings  of  the  inmates  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1868,  amounted  to  a  little  over  $13,000. 

The  total  current  expenses  of  the  school,  since  its  organization^ 
have  been  $214,473,  and  $85,288  have  been  expended  in  buildiDgs 
and  improvements  upon  the  grounds.  The  school  has  all  throQgh 
its  existence  had  much  to  contend  with,  from  the^fact  that  the  city 
did  not  possess  a  clear  title  to  the  grounds,  and  for  the  want  of 
proper  financial  support,  owing  to  the  large  tax  necessarily  impos* 
ed  upon  the  citizens  of  Chicago  by  the  rapid  growth  of  that  yoang 
city ;  still  it  has  each  year  gained  strength  in  all  its  'departments, 
until  at  the  present  time  it  ranks  equal  to  any  of  the  similar  insti- 
tutions of  our  sister  states  in  the  accomplishment  of  reformatory 
work|  and  in  the  manner  of  doing  the  same. 
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[A  brief  account  of  the  State  institutions  located  at  Jacksonyille,  will  follow. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  present  report,  which  is  to 
afford  a  glimpse  ot  all  that  the  State  is  doing,  as  a  State,  for  the  education,  auielio< 
ration  and  improvement  of  the  people — for  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  as  well  aa 
for  the  sound  in  body  and  mind.  Each  and  all  of  these  most  benign  institutions 
tre  related  to  the  interests  which  the  State  department  of  education,  in  its  true 
province  and  scope,  was  designed  to  promote,  and  hence  they  may  appropriately 
have  a  place  in  its  reports.  Moreover,  as  this  report  goes  to  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  State,  and  to  many  in  other  states  and  countrie;*,  who  do  not  receive  the 
stated  reports  of  the  respective  heads  of  those  institutions,  it  is  believed  that 
much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  further  dissemination,  through  this  channel, 
of  the  leading  facts  concerning  the  history,  management  and  condition  of  those 
earliest  and,  in  one  sense,  noblest  of  all  our  State  institutions.] 


THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
[JacksouTille,  Morgan  County.   Founded  January  18,  1848.] 
'  Joshua  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

Although,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  we  have  numerous 
examples  of  the  blind  overcoming  all  the  disadvantages  of  their 
misfortune,  and  distinguishing  themselves  in  almost  every  walk  of 
life,  yet  no  regular  and  systematic  effort  was  made  to  instruct 
them  before  the  year  1785,  when  the  attention  of  Valentin  Hauy 
was  called  to  the  subject.  lie  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  them, 
and  adopted  a  course  of  instruction  expressly  adapted  to  their  con- 
<lition.  He  was  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1791  his  institution  was  placed  by  law  amongst 
the  number  of  national  charities.  This  institution  still  exists  in 
Paris,  contains  ninety  pupils,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  in  France. 
They  are,  however,  numerods  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  more 
than  twenty  states  of  this  glorious  Union  have  made  ample  provis- 
ion for  the  education  of  all  the  blind  within  their  borders. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  Jan- 
uary 13, 1849,  made  appropriations,  and  authorized  the  purchase 
of  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  forty  acres  of  ground  in  or 
near  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  In  this  act  it  was  defined  to  be  the 
object  and  duty  of  the  corporation  "to  qualify,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  a  free  government,  obtaining  the  means  of  subsist- 
eiice,  and  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  social  and  political,  devol- 
ving upon  American  citizens."  All  blind  persons  residing  in 
lUmois,  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  are  to 
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be  received  and  taught  in  the  institution.  The  pupils  are,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  to  be  taught,  furnished  with  books,  boarding, 
lodging,  etc. 

On  February  3d,  1849,  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
act,  met,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  D. 
Lockwood  as  president,  and  James  Berdan  as  secretary. 

On  May  2,  1849,  it  was  resolved  to  purchase  the  twenty-two 
acres,  on  which  the  institution  is  now  erected,  at  seventy-five  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  the  purchase  was  completed  on  May  12,  1849. 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees,  as  well  as  of  the  school 
department,  have  seldom  been  changed,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
explains  the  cause  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

Hon.  S.  D.  Lockwood,  now  of  Batavia,  acted  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  from  the  organization  of  it,  in  February,  1849, 
until,  on  removing  from  Jacksonville,  his  resignation,  on  March 
14,  1853.  Matthew  Stacy,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  president,  on  March  14,  1853,  and  has  presided  over 
the  institution  to  this  time — a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Samuel  Bacon  was  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  the  institution 
as  Superintendent,  on  its  organization,  April  1, 1849,  and  remained 
in  charge  until  his  resignation  on  June  27, 1850.  Joshua  Khoade, 
M.  D.,  was  called  to  succeed  Mr.  Bacon,  October  1, 1850,  and  has 
continued  in  constant  charge  to  this  time — a  period  of  eighteen 
years. 

This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  the  West.  It  was 
originally  organized  by  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  and  sup- 
ported for  a  year  by  their  liberal  donations.  The  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  in  1849,  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  special  tax  of  two- 
tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of 
ground,  erection  of  buildings,  and  support  of  the  school.  The 
amount  of  this  tax  was  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  institution,  and  that  law  was  repealed,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  substituted,  which  has  been  sufficient  to  provide 
every  desirable  comfort  and  instruction  for  all  the  young  blind  of 

the  State. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  blind  have  been  admitted  and 
provided  by  the  State  of  Illinois  with  instruction  and  support. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  have  left,  having  completed  their  course 
of  instruction,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Some  of  them  have 
become  valuable  members  of  society  and  useful  citizens.    OnJy 
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six  have  died  in  the  institntion.  The  baildiugs  are  commodioue, 
convenient,  and  amply  furnished  with  every  article  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  They  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Admission. — Illinois  opens  her  benevolent  institutions  to  all 
her  citizens  who  may  be  the  children  of  sorrow,  without  respect 
to  their  worldly  position.  No  questions  are  asked  for  admission 
into  this  institution,  except,  ^'  Is  the  applicant  a  resident  of  the 
State,  blind,  and  of  suitable  age,  capacity  and  character  to  receive 
instruction? "  These  facts  being  ascertained,  its  doors  open,  and 
probably  the  child  of  misfortune  and  want  will  be  seated  at  the 
same  table,  and  partake  of  the  same  instruction,  as  the  child  of 
the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  of  its  fertile  prairies.  This  is  a 
superiority  of  the  legislation  of  Illinois.  Many  states  do  not 
permit  children  to  partake  of  the  beneiits  of  institutions  erected 
by  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  unless  their  parents  will  humble 
themselves,  plead  poverty,  and  enter  it  as  paupers.  Every  citizen 
of  the  State  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  institution,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  wealth.  If  his  own  child  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
blind,  he  may  be  personally  benefited ;  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  be 
blessed  with  children  who  see,  he  experiences  the  additional 
blessing  which  a  wise  ordination  of  Providence  confers  on  him 
who  increases  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  some  of  the  European  institutions,  no  pupil  is  received  who 
can  distinguish  light.  A  more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
governs  the  institutions  of  this  country.  All  are  considered  to 
be  blind,  and  entitled  to  the  benetits  of  the  institution,  who  are 
BO  far  deprived  of  sight  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  to  read  large 
print.  They  are  unable  to  receive  instruction  by  the  usual  meth- 
ods, in  common  schools,  and  if,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  vision 
they  possess,  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  this  institution,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  grope  their  way  in  mental  darkness,  because 
a  meager  portion  of  physical  sight  was  still  left  to  them.  In 
most  of  the  older  institutions  there  are  arbitrary  rules,  founded 
upon  the  age  of  the  applicant  for  admission,  from  which  they 
rarely  deviate.  In  this  institution  it  has  been  the  custom  to  admit 
all  such  pupils  as  would  be  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  a  course 
of  study,  even  if  the  ai^e  of  the  applicant  exceeded  that  which  is 
usually  considered  the  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  rule. 
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Discharge. — No  absolute  rule  for  the  discharge  of  pnpils  from 
this  institution  has  been  adopted.  Yet  the  trustees  have  estab- 
lished the  rule  that  none  shall  remain  over  five  years,  unless 
specially  permitted  by  them.  As  pupils  are  received  at  various 
ages,  and  possess  such  different  temperaments  and  characteristics, 
the  period  of  residence  should  have  reference  to  these  peculiari- 
ties. A  pupil  of  advanced  age  may  be  admitted,  and  for  a  few 
months  or  years  will  make  rapid  progress  in  aU  of  his  pursuits. 
He  may  then  cease  to  learn;  he  may  become  dull  and  fretful; 
the  rules  necessary  for  the  good  "government  ot  the  institution 
may  become  irksome  to  him.  All  this,  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  manhood,  without  any  moral  misdemeanor.  lie  should  then 
be  considered  to  have  completed  his  course  of  instruction,  and 
should  leave  the  institution,  without  the  stigma  of  expulsion  being 
attached  to  his  name.  Another  of  a  different  age  or  temperament, 
admitted  at  the  same  time,  might  derive  benefit  from  remaining 
in  the  institution  much  longer;  and  as  the  object  of  the  institution 
is  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  for  years. 

Physical  Education. — The  blind  often  arrive  at  the  institution 
dull,  timid  and  inactive — health  delicate,  and  organization  feeble. 
Wei  subject  them  to  perfect  regularity  of  duties,  insist  upon  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  provide  a  liberal  diet,  of  which  they 
freely  partake.  All  signs  of  indisposition  quickly  disappear,  and 
vigorous  health,  if  not  renovated  constitutions,  is  characteristic  of 
inmates  of  this  institution.  To  produce  these  results,  many  causes 
must  conduce.  The  most  efficient  is  the  arousing  into  action  of 
all  their  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical.  Indeed,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  secret  of  success  in  promoting  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  blind  is  the  same  as  was  said  to  be  necessary  to  a  perfect 
orator,  viz :  action,  action,  action.  In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple, we  have  established  as  a  fundamental  rule  for  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  that  they  must  be  in  action  all  day.  Their  whole 
time  must  be  passed  in  studying,  working  or  playing.  No  listless- 
ness  or  idleness  is  encouraged  or  permitted,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness*  The  better  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pnpils,  care  is 
taken,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons,  to  alternate  them  with 
relaxation.  We  are  also  careful  to  arrange  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment, so  that,  although  the  pupils  are  occupied  nine  hours  per 
day,  no  two  successive  hours  are  devoted  to  one  exercise. 
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Programme. — ^The  following  programme  of  the  exercises  of  the 
institutioD  is  etrictl  j  carried  ont.  During  the  recesses  the  pnpiU 
exercise  freely  in  the  open  air,  with  the  exception  of  one  hoar 
devoted  to  practice  on  their  instruments. 


OBDKR  or 

BUBUnSS. 

0        o'clock. . .  .Rise. 

2  to  8    o*o1oek.  •  •  .Literature. 

H           * '     .  •  •  .Prayera  and  scripture 

8  to  4        '^     ....Mttnual  labor. 

7  to  8      "     ...  .Breakfast  and  recesa. 

4to4i      *'     ....Recess. 

8tolO|  ««     ....Literature. 

4^  to  6^     **     ....Music. 

10^  to  11  «'     ....Recess. 

6^  to  7       **     ....Bupper  and  recess. 

11  to  12  <«     Masic. 

7  to  8       * '     ...  .Rending  and  prayers 

18  to   2  "     ....  Dinner  and  recess. 

8  to  9      "     ...  .Recess  and  to  bed. 

The  above  is  the  order  of  basiness  for  every  daj  during  the 
fiession  of  the  school,  except  Saturday  and  the  Sabbath.  On  Sat- 
urday it  is  followed  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon,  the  pupils 
prepare  for  the  Sabbath,  and  are  encouraged  to  walk  out  of  the 
boands  of  the  institution,  into  town  or  country,  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  them.  There  are  but  few  of  our  male  pupils  who 
cannot  walk  over  the  town,  with  no  guide  but  their  canes.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  pupils  attend  church,  each  one  going  to  sach 
chnrch  as  is  agreeable  to  himself,  or  to  his  friends ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  religious  exercises  are  held  at  the  institution.  The  only 
regulation  of  the  institution  is  that  they  shall  frequent  some  place 
of  worship. 

Instruction. — ^The  desire  of  the  blind  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  a  predominant  feature  in  their  character.    It  appears 
to  be  a  usual  concomitant  of  blindness.     If  the  blind  appear  indif- 
ferent to  any  lesson,  the  teacher  may  rest  assured  that  the  lesson 
IB  in  fault,  and  not  the  pupils.    The  lesson  is  either  from  its  nature 
unfitted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  pupils,  or  has  not  been 
explained  in  a  proper  manner.    This  desire  for  learnin£;  is  not 
confined  to  the  brightest  or  the  youngest  pupils,  but  is  observed  to 
exist  in  an  equal  or  even  superior  degree  among  the  dull  and  aged. 
From  the  great  desire  of  the  blind  for  knowledge,  we  find  that 
those  who  are  intelligent  are  equally  apt  in  all  branches  of  study. 
They  devote  themselves  to  each  with  equal  ardor,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  the  same  pnpil  in  the  front  rank  in  all  the  exercises  of 
^e  institution,  literary,  musical  and  manual.    It  often  occurs  that 
superficial  observers  inquire  of  us,  in  reference  to  some  abstract 
B^bjects  taught  to  the  blind,  <^what  is  the  use  t"    No  blind  person 
ever  asked  us  a  similar  question.    Ko  blind  person  ever  doubted 

&e  uae  of  knowing.    All  the  branches  of  a  common  school  educa- 
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tion  are  taught  to  the  blind  in  this  institution,  and  many  of  its 
pupils  have  attained  to  an  enviable  degree  of  proficiency.  All  of 
the  pupils,  who  have  been  in  the  institution  for  some  length  of 
time,  can  read  with  considerable  facility.  Indeed,  a  blind  child 
will  learn  to  read  as  quickly  as  one  who  sees.  But  the  instaocee 
are  rare  in  which  the  blind  will  ever  be  able  to  read  as  fast  as  the 
seeing ;  for  the  finger  can  feel  only  a  single  letter  at  once,  while 
the  eye  can  see  a  whole  word.  Beading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Geography,  etc.,  are  taught  to  all  the  pupils.  Some  have  made 
rapid  progress  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Khetoric.  The  institution  is  fully  supplied  with 
suitable  apparatus,  and  books  in  raised  letters,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

Library. — ^Books  printed  in  raised  characters,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  from  the  quantity  of  paper  required,  and  their  bulk,  are 
very  expensive.  Yet,  so  great  has  been  the  interest  of  benevolent 
individuals  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  and  so  liberal  have  been  their 
contributions,  that  we  have  a  satisfactory  library  for  the  blind. 
The  greatest  cause  for  regret  is  that  a  uniform  type  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  various  presses,  but  that  there  are  no  less  than  eii 
varieties  of  it.  The  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
printed  more  books  for  the  blind  than  all  other  institutions  or  cor- 
porations ;  and  the  form  of  type  adopted  by  it  is  approved  by  all 
the  institutions  in  America.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  future 
publications  for  the  blind  should  be  printed  in  a  similar  character. 

Music. — Music  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies,  and  one  to 
which  the  blind  devote  their  attention  with  the  greatest  persever- 
ance and  pleasure.  The  ability  of  the  blind  as  musicians,  and 
their  devotion  to  its  study,  are  great ;  but  there  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  persons  an  exaggerated  idea  on  this  sub- 
ject. Many  suppose  that  all  blind  persons  are  musical,  and  that 
one  whose  eyes  are  closed  to  the  impression  of  the  light  must  of 
course  have  an  ear  open  to  the  harmonies  of  sound.  This  is  far 
from  being  true.  In  a  given  number  of  blind  and  seeing  persons, 
there  will  certainly  be  about  the  same  number  of  each  qualified 
by  nature  to  excel  in  music.  But  in  institutions  for  the  blind, 
whether  from  the  propensity  to  imitation,  or  from  the  hope  of 
future  reward,  the  desire  to  study  music  is  almost  universal  among 
the  pupils,  while  the  musical  ear,  necessary  to  attain  to  skill  in 
performance,  is  rare.    In  many  cases,  indeed,  zeal  and  patience 
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have  trinmphed  over  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear,  and  an  unexpected 
snccees  has  rewarded  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  pupil.  In 
these  cases,  strength  of  will  has  conquered  nature ;  but  these  are 
the  exceptions. 

In  most  institutions,  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupil  is  consulted, 
and  those  whose  ears  are  rebellious  to  rythm  and  harmonious 
combinations  of  sounds,  are  prohibited  from  the  use  cf  instru- 
ments. The  authorities  dread  the  formation  of  musicians  for  the 
streets  and  other  public  places.  This  institution,  as  in  literature, 
pursues  a  more  enlarged  policy,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  any 
musical  taste  existing  in  a  pupil,  however  feeble  it  may  be^  The 
talent  of  a  pupil  is  sometimes  small,  and  his  desire  for  learning 
music  proportionally  great.  In  this  case  we  find  it  adds  essenti- 
ally to  his  happiness  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  become  a  musi- 
dan.  If  he  fails  to  succeed,  he  has  the  consolation  of  feeling  that 
he  has  tried,  and  that  no  exertion  has  been  spared  for  his  benefit. 

Mechanical  Arts. — This  department  of  the  institution  is  viewed 
with  much  favor  by  most  practical  visitors.    They  consider  the 
industry  and  skill  of  our  pupils  with  much  interest ;  and  while 
8ome  doubt  the  utility  of  music  and  abstract  science,  all  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  teaching  those  to  labor  who  wish  in  future 
to  earn  a  subsistence.     The  instruction  in  this  department  is  not 
confined  to  teaching  specific  trades,  but  it  is  varied  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  best  impart  to  the  pupils  a  facility  in  the  use  of  tools — 
thus  enabling  them  to  apply  the  skill  they  have  gained  here  to 
some  practical  advantage  when  they  shall  return  to  their  homes* 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  department  must  not  be 
estimated,  as  is  frequently  done,  by  the  amount  of  profit  realized 
from  it  by  the  institution.     For,   knowing  that  the  Legislature 
designed  this  for  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  not  for  a  manufactory, 
or  an  asylum,  we  are  careful  to  put  the  pupils  to  such  employ- 
ments as  will  best  train  their  hands  and  fingers,  and  as  will  most 
surely  develop  their  physical  powers.    Profit  from  their  labor  is 
a  secoDdary  object.    To  cultivate  among  the  pupils  this  familiarity 
^ith  tools  is  a  leading  point  in  the  instruction  in  this  department. 
As  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  due  degree  of  skill  in  one  branch, 
he  18  employed  upon  another  in  which  more  skill  and  dexterity 
^ay  be  required. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  blind,  and  with 
tbe  beneficence  of  nature  in  compensating  for  the  loss  of  one  sense 
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by  lending  an  increase  of  activity  to  another,  are  often  astonished 
at  the  dexterity  of  many  of  the  blind  in  the  nse  of  edged  tools. 
Over-timid  parents  are  iDclined  to  place  all  edged  tools  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  blind  child.  In  this  institution  they  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pnpils,  and  many  of  them  attain  considerable 
skill  in  their  nse.  No  serious  accident  has  ever  occurred  from 
this  practice.  The  male  pupils  are  taught  to  make  brushes,  aod 
brooms,  and  to  weave  carpet  The  female  pupils  do  plain  sewin)?! 
knit  stockings,  tidies,  bed-spreads,  etc. ;  also  make  worsted  work 
and  fancy  bead  work. 

The  expenditures  of  the  institution  from  its  foundation,  in  1S49, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular  statement : 


Dates. 

BaUdiDgs,  etc 

Current  ezpV 

Total  expen*i. 

Febraary,  1849,  to  December,  1860 

$8,863  11 

$6,856  21 

$9,719  82 

'1850             * 

1862 

81,169  26 

11,510  47 

42.669  79 

'       1862 

1864 

28,683  62 

16,761  70 

46,346  22 

'       1864 

1866 

7,149  86 

20,946  78 

28,096  14 

'       1866             < 

1868 

6,666  79 

24,763  79 

30,434  68 

1868             < 

1860 

2,396  08 

26,477  88 

28,878  96 

'       1860 

1862 

2,866  99 

26,020  00 

27,886  99 

'1862             ' 

1864 

1,011  96 

27,862  82 

28,874  28 

'1864             * 

1866 

8,704  18 

86,645  25 

39,849  88 

« «      186S            « * 

1868 

86,400  20 

194,849  -.0 

281,249  60 

[The  preceding  sketch  is  made  ap  ftom  the  last  Biennial  Report  of  ttie  SapertntendentiDri 
Bhoacin,  and  firom  fiMts  and  statistics  kindly  ftmUshed  by  him,  at  my  request.] 


THB  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AKD 

DUMB. 

CJacksonTille,  Morgan  Connty.    Founded  Febmaiy  28, 1889.] 

Phillip  G.  GaLSTT,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

While  onr  State  nobly  eecnres  to  every  child  within  her  bor- 
ders the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  English  education,  like 
a  kind  parent,  her  tenderest  care  has  ever  been  extended  to  the 
unfortunate.  She  has  honored  herself  by  establishing  and  liber- 
ally supporting  benevolent  institutions  for  almost  every  class  of 
the  helpless.  Among  these  none  have  produced  better  results 
than  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
If  viewed  even  in  the  light  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  has  paid  i 
hundred  fold,  by  changing  hundreds  of  persons  who,  otherwise, 
would  have  assisted  in  filling  our  poor-houses,  jails  and  stats 
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prison,  into,  not  only  self-supporting  citizens,  bnt  many  of  them 
are  made  worthy  members  of  society,  whose  skill  and  industry 
are  daily  adding  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  If 
viewed  in  the  higher  light  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  has  paid 
more  than  a  thousand  fold  by  lifting  immortal  souls  from  darkness 
and  degradation,  and  enabling  them  to  comprehend  the  truths  of 
revelation,  and  to  understand  their  relations  to  God  and  to  their 
fellow- men« 

For  tho  establishment  of  this  institution  the  ^^  children  of  si- 
lence" are  largely  indebted  to  the  disinterested  benevolence  of 
of  Hon.  O.  U.  Browning,  and  though  this  act  is  one  that  may  not 
herald  hia  name  abroad,  or  crown  his  memory  with  the  world's 
adulations,  yet  from  every  part  of  the  State  there  are  and  will  be 
offered  to  him  the  silent  thanks  of  those  whose  lips  refuse  to 
speak  his  praise. 

In  the  winter  of  1838-9  Mr.  Browning  represented  Adams 
county  in  the  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  through  his 
io&uenco  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed.  Previous  to  this 
time  he  had  opened  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  deaf  mute 
education  with  Mr.  Jacobs  of  Kentucky,  and  others  engaged  in 
this  work  in  the  older  states.  In  all  this  Mr.  Browning  was 
prompted  only  by  the  interest  he  felt  for  this  unfortunate  class  of 
persons.  He  did  not  ask  the  institution  for  Adams  county,  nor  did 
he  seek  an  appointment  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Morgan  county  at  that  time  had  the  largest  delegation  in  the 
Legislature,  and,  occupying  a  central  position,  secured  the  location 
for  Jacksonville — than  which  no  better  point  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment could  at  that  time  have  been  selected  in  the  State.  It 
still  possesses,  in  increased  measure,  every  advantage  of  health- 
ful climate  and  refined  society ;  in  fact  no  objection  can  be  found 
save  that  it  does  not  as  yet  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  water, 
but  the  most  vi|;orous  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  remedy  this 
great  evil,  and  with  every  prospect  of  early  success. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  twenty  gentlemen,  and 
embraced  a  large  part  of  the  philanthropy  and  best  talent  of  Cen- 
tral Illinois.  Of  that  number  only  one,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Thomas, 
is  now  connected  with  the  institution. 

Though  the  work  was  thus  favorably  commenced,  it  did  not 
escape  iJ^e  usual  opposition  which  attends  all  similar  undertakings. 
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In  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  no  appropriation  conld  be 
procured  until  the  trustees  became  personally  responsible  for  its 
right  application.  And  even  then  many  members  thought  the 
movement  premature ;  while  others  did  not  know  of  asingle  mate 
in  the  State.  The  first  appropriations  were  small  and  chiefly  ex- 
pended on  buildings  and  grounds.  The  achool  did  not  open  till 
the  26th  of  January,  1846 — seven  years  after  the  work  was  inau- 
gurated— and  then  with  only  four  pupils. 

Thomas  Officer,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  in 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  appointed  the 
first  principal.  No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  worth  and 
merit  of  Mr.  Officer  than  that  contained  in  tiie  following  language 
of  his  successor,  Mr.  P.  Q-.  Qillett : 

*'In  the  selection  of  Mr.  Officer  for  this  responsible  position,  the 
board  of  trustees  were  exceedingly  happy  and  the  institution  pecu- 
liarly fortunate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  one  more  ad- 
mirably suited  by  temperament,  energy  and  talents,  both  natural 
and  acquired,  with  the  highest  christian  principle,  to  inaugurate 
and  conduct  an  enterprise  of  christian  benevolence  than  this  gen- 
tleman,  in  whom  these  qualities  were  most  happily  combined. 
To  the  suavity  of  the  christian  gentleman,  securing  for  him  at 
once  public  confidence  and  esteem,  he  added  a  rare  facility  in  the 
instruction  of  mutes — a  profession  in  itself  separate  and  distinct 
from  all  others,  and  requiring  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind  and  no  small 
amount  of  experience  to  secure  efficiency." 

Under  his  guidance  the  school  so  rapidly  increased  that  the 
second  biennial  report,  for  the  years  1847-8,  shows  an  attendance 
of  sixty.  Every  effi>rt  was  made  to  extend  its  blessings  to  all  that 
unfortunate  class  for  whom  the  institution  was  founded.  The 
principal  and  directors  believed  that  it  failed  of  fully  accomplish- 
ing its  purposes  so  long  as  there  was  a  single  mute,  of  suitable 
age,  in  the  State,  not  enjoying  its  privileges. 

The  principle  constantly  acted  upon  by  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution is  that  a  commonwealth  should  never  be  partial.  The 
children  of  rich  and  poor  alike  must  share  the  benefits  of  its  chari- 
ties. Consequently,  every  exertion  is  put  forth  to  hunt  up  deaf 
and  dumb  children,  and  every  inducement  used  to  bring  them  to 
school.  The  result  of  this  course  of  action  is  that  Illinois  to-day 
has  the  largest  school  for  deaf  mutes,  supported  and  patronized  by 
one  state  alone,  in  the  United  States.    And  though  tihe  institutioa 
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18  comparatively  new,  yet  in  point  of  nDmbers  it  stands  second  in 
this  country,  and  third  in  the  whole  world. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  matter  to  bnild  up  a  large  school  in  a  state 
containing  about  seventeen  hundred  mutes,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  whom  are  of  the  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and  where  board 
and  tuition  are  furnished  free ;  yet  such  is  not  the  case.     Out  of 
450  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  only  273  are  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  of  these  only   232  in  actual  attendance.     The 
causes  of  this  are  various.    In  many  instances  a  mistaken  regard 
for  the  child's  happiness  has  consigned  him  to  a  life  of  ignorance. 
The  unfortunate  one  lies  nearest  the  hearts  of  the  parents.    All 
those  tender  affections  which  have  been  called  into  the  highest 
activity  by  the  sad  condition  of  the  mute,  revolt  at  the  idea  of  con- 
signing the  afflicted  one  to  the  care  of  strangers.    Too  often  is  it 
supposed  that  principal  and  teachers  are,  at  best,  only  actuated  by 
a  cold  sense  of  duty,  which  will  lead  them  to  punish  rather  than 
overlook  those  little  faults  that  have  been  fostered  by  home  indul- 
gence.    Thus  the  child  is  retained  under,  the  parental  roof,  and  if 
in  after  years  he  does  not  become  vicious  and  allow  the  passions 
to  sway  his  whole  being,  he  is,  at  least,  deprived  of  all  intellectual 
enjoyments.    In  many  cases  the  selfishness  of  parents  has  deprived 
their  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  benefits  of  an  education. 
Some  will  not  assume  the  harden  of  furnishing  clothing  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  while  others  keep  their  boys  and  girls  at  home  to 
work,  that  they  may  reap  the  reward  of  their  labor.     Many  parents 
of  mutes  do  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution. 
In  order  to  obviate  this,  as  well  as  to  give  the  intelligent  public 
some  idea  of  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  and  the  results 
achieved  in  the  school,  the  principal  has,  at  suitable  times,  given 
exhibitions  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  State.    These  have  always 
brought  an  increased  number  of  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
term.    Persons  feeling  an  interest  in  this  class  should  faithfully 
report  every  case  within  their  knowledge. 

Mr.  Officer  remained  as  principal  of  the  institution  for  about 
nine  years,  during  which  time  his  labors  were  crowned  with  most 
creditable  success.  In  1855,  however,  a  variety  of  opposing  influ- 
ences were  so  brought  to  bear  as  to  render  his  position  unpleasant, 
and  finally  to  result  in  his  resignation.  This  produced  the  great- 
est confusion  in  the  school,  and  for  a  time  crippled  its  usefulness. 
But  that  Providence  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
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often  seems  to  control  the  most  untoward  circnmstances  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  afflicted.  The  directors  were  compelled  to 
look  abroad  for  some  suitable  man  to  fill  the  position  vacated  by 
Mr.  Officer,  and  though  the  selection  made  was,  on  account  of  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  one  chosen,  to  all  appearances  a 
very  unpromising  one,  yet  it  has  been  attended  with  the  very  best 
results.  Prof.  P.  G.  Gillett,  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  Indi- 
ana Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  this  school  at  the  darkest  hour  of  its  existence.  In  addition  to 
the  risk  of  having  to  succeed  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Officer,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  strong  prejudices  of  many  good  citizens,  who,  feel- 
ing that  Mr.  Officer  had  been  wronged,  were  by  no  means  inclined 
to  welcome  his  successor.  Insubordination  was  rife  in  the  school. 
Pupils  could  not  readily  transfer  the  aifection  and  regard  they  felt 
for  their  old  principal  to  the  new.  Yet,  as  the  oak  is  strengthened 
by  storms,  so  opposition  and  trials  only  served  to  develop  the  more 
rapidly  and  strikingly  those  high  and  rare  qualities  which  have 
given  Prof.  Gillett  the  commanding  position  he  now  occupies. 
He  possesses  in  an  emineat  degree  those  peculiar  powers  of 
intellect  and  heart  which  fit  men  for  the  firm  and  sure,  yet  gentle 
and  loving  control  of  others.  His  fertility  of  resources  and  energy 
of  will  are  only  surpassed  by  his  tenderness  and  sympathy.  Be- 
hind the  sternness  that  quickly  subdues  a  rebellious  pupil,  is  a 
heart  that  yearns  with  love  and  pity  for  the  ofiender.  Of  course 
such  a  man  must  excel  in  the  management  of  youth.  He  governs 
the  school  with  marvelous  ease  and  quietness,  and  would  do  so  if 
it  were  five  times  as  large — and  always  has  an  ample  reserved 
force  for  any  emergency.  In  these  respects.  Prof.  Gillett  has 
probably  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals  in  the  State.  It  need 
not  be  added  that  he  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  associate 
instructors  and  subordinate  officers,  and  the  warm  affection  and 
prompt  obedience  of  the  pupils.  Obedience  is  the  sure  sequence 
of  respect  and  love.  To  the  care  of  such  a  man  no  fond  parent 
need  hesitate  to  commit  his  unfortunate  child.  Under  his  man- 
agement, the  government  of  the  institution  is  modeled,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  after  that  of  a  well  regulated  family.  All  employ^ 
are  admonished  that  patience  and  kindness  must  characterize  their 
intercourse  with  the  pupils.  The  corps  of  instructors  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  this  country.    It  consists  of 
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eight  gentlemen  and  six  ladieB.     Some  of  them  have  had  a  leng 
experience  in  the  work,  and  all  are  teachers  of  ability. 

Two  methods  of  instmction  are  now  pursued  in  the  school :  the 
system  of  signs  and  the  system  of  articulation.  Tho  former  has 
hitherto  been  used  exclusively.  The  latter  was  only  introduced 
as  an  experiment  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term.  •  On 
this  subject  the  principal,  in  a  special  report  presented  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  their  summer  meeting,  in  1868,  says : 

"Onr  first  consideration  in  undertaking  their  education  should  be 
to  bring  them  in  the  shortest  time  to  the  nearest  approach  possible 
to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  they  always  enjoyed  the  sense 
of  hearing.  In  other  words,  to  make  them  as  nearly  like  perfect 
men  and  women  as  we  may  be  able.  It  is  too  obvious  to  require 
argnment  to  show  that  if  they  can  be  brought  into  easy  and  ready 
commnnication  with  their  fellow  men,  by  the  same  means  that 
their  fellow  men  communicate  among  themselves,  they  will  assimi- 
late much  more  readily  and  effectually  to  them,  than  if  some 
different  method  of  communication  is  adopted,  and  that,  to  an 
extent  corresponding  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  usages  and 
langaage  of  society,  they  will  be  like  the  mass  of  mankind  in 
general. 

"This  idea  is  by  no  means  new.  Upon  this  theory  were  based 
the  labors  of  Heincke  in  Germany,  in  the  last  century,  simulta- 
neously with  those  of  De  PEpee  in  France,  upon  the  system  of 
signs ;  the  method  of  articulation  (Heincke's)  having  been  pre- 
viously tried,  and  the  system  of  signs  being  entirely  new  and  original 
with  the  great  and  good  De  I'Epee. 

"The  comparative  merits  of  these  two  systems  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  waged  with  more  or  less  virulence  from  time 
to  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Until  very  recently  the 
nniform  and  universal  testimony  of  American  instructors  has  been 
that  the  system  of  signs  was  vastly  the  better  of  the  two. 

"  In  the  eleventh  biennial  report  of  this  institution,  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  present  to  you  in  December,  1866,  I  stated  that  the 
BJBtem  which  we  have  followed— that  of  De  I'Epee — while  having 
certain  desiderata,  had  been  fruitful  of  greater  and  better  results 
than  any  other.  At  that  time  it  was  obvious  to  my  mind  that 
this  subject  was  about  to  receive  more  and  closer  attention  than  it 
^  ever  before  known  in  the  public  mind.  My  prognoflticationa 
Vol,  11-79 
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in  this  matter  have  already  been  realized,  and  it  is  being  made  a 
question  of  actual  experiment,  which  time  will  fuUj  and  finally 
settle — an  institution  based  upon  the  exdusive  use  of  articulation, 
as  a  means  of  instructing  deaf-mutes,  having  been  established  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massaehusetts. 

^^  I  (rust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  American 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  entirely  careless  or 
thoughtless  regarding  this  question.  Such  is  not  the  fact  Four 
several  deputations  have  been  sent  from  American  institutions  to 
Europe,  to  visit  the  German  schools  and  investigate  this  question, 
and  report  thereon.  The  reports  of  three  of  these  deputations 
were  adverse  to  the  German  method.  The  fourth,  made  within 
the  past  year,  has  been  followed  by  a  report  somewhat  different— 
recommending  a  union  of  the  two  systems. 

^^  Our  circumstances  are  as  favorable  for  testing  the  question  of 
the  feasibility  of  articulation,  as  a  method  or  object  of  instruction, 
as  are  those  of  any  other  institution,  while  our  pupils  are  entitled 
to  any  and  all  advantages  we  may  be  able  to  give  them.  Citizens 
of  our  State,  and  especially  some  parents  and  friends  of  our  pupils, 
are  manifesting  concern  on  this  subject. 

"Among  our  pupils  there  have  always  been  some — ^probably 
one-fifth — who  were  such  as  are  technically  termed  semi-mutes, 
persons  who  have  retained  the  sense  of  hearing  until  several  yean 
of  age,  and  have  acquired  more  or  less  facility  in  the  use  of  spoken 
language.  The  power  of  speech  which  these  persons  possess 
upon  entering  the  institution  should  be  fostered  and  improved, 
but  our  custom  has  been  to  ignore  it  and  substitute  another  lan- 
guage— ^signs — as  a  means  of  communication.  Though  they  soon 
become  enamored  of  the  sign  language,  and  prefer  its  use  to  any 
other  among  themselves  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  it,  yet 
its  substitution  is  at  the  expense  of  spoken  language,  with  which, 
alone,  mankind  are  generally  acquainted.  1  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  language  of  signs,  which  is  one  of  great  fluency  and 
graphic  power ;  but  its  idiom  is  so  different  from  the  idiom  of 
spoken  language,  to  the  attainment  of  which  even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  signs  admit  it  is  only  a  means — ^that  some  teachers 
of  deaf  mutes  have  thought  it  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  rather  than 
a  help  to  the  pupil. 

"  There  is  also  another  class  among  our  pupils  whom  recent  ob- 
servations have  convinced  me  are  susceptible  of  instruction  in 
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lip-reading  and  articulation.  I  refer  to  certain  natural  mutee — 
that  is  persons  who  are  congenitally  deaf  and  dumb — who,  by 
reason  of  some  special  endowment,  possess  an  aptness  in  acquiring 
the  nse  of  the  organs  producing  articulate  sounds.  What  propor- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  generally  are  of  this  class,  I  have  no  means  of 
determining,  but  incline  to  the  opinion  that  while  perhaps  small, 
yet  it  is  larger  than  has  been  usually  conceived  to  be  the  case. 

"  While  the  officers  of  this  institution  are  prepared  to  adopt  any 
other  system  of  instruction  beside  the  one  we  now  pursue,  when- 
ever another  shall  show  its  superiority  over  ours,  it  would  not 
be  right  to  suffer  ours  to  give  way  to  another,  farther  than  the 
interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  certainly  be  promoted  there- 
by; yet  as  far  as  our  way  seems  clear  to  make  improvements  on 
the  past,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  attempt  new  methods  or 
enterprises. 

'4  will  state,  with  your  permission,  that  my  mind  is  not  entirely 
clearwhether  a  union  of  these  two  systems — of  signsand  articulation 
—in  one  institution  is  favorable  to  the  greatest  success  of  either  or 
both,  and  upon  that  point  I  do  not  desire  to  express  any  opinion, 
believing  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  that  any  statement  now  could  only  be  one  of  opinion  theo- 
retically, no  fair  experiment  of  such  a  union  in  this  country  having 
yet  been  made.  The  truth  in  the  case  can  only  be  known  when 
BQch  a  trial  has  been  presented. 

^^In  view  of  these  facts,  I  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  board 
for  authority  to  organize  in  our  institution  a  department  of  articu- 
lation, and  to  employ  two  or  more  teachers,  as  may,  after  further 
reflection  and  counsel,  be  found  desirable  or  necessary  for  its  entire 
success  and  efficiency." 

The  board  decided  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  report,  and  consequently  there  are  two  classes  in  articulation. 
What  the  success  will  be,  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

The  annual  session  of  the  school  commences  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  October,  when  all  pupils  from  Illinois  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  institution,  free  of  charge ;  being  provided  with 
everything  necessary,  except  clothing  and  traveling  expenses. 

In  relation  to  indigent  pupils,  the  General  Assembly,  in  Feb- 
^ary,  185Y,  passed  an  act  containing  the  following  section,  viz : 
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**Sxc.  10.  lu  all  cases  where  the  parents  of  pupils  sent  to  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  education  of  the  blind,  are  too  poor  to 
furnish  them  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing,  or  where  said  pupils  are  without 
parents  and  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  clothing,  the  judge  of  the 
county  court  of  the  county  from  which  they  are  sent,  shall  certify  the  same  to  the 
principal,  who  shall  procure  such  necessary  clothing  and  charge  the  same  to  said 
county,  and  present  the  account,  with  the  vouchers,  to  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts,  who  thereupon  shall  draw  upon  the  ceunty  treasurer  for  the  amount  so 
charged  to  the  county;  and  the  said  county  shall  annually  assess  and  collect,  br 
tax,  the  amount  neoessary  to  pay  said  order  or  orders ;  and  if  said  county  shall  fail 
so  to  do,  the  circuit  court  in  said  county  shall,  on  application  therefor,  compel  the 
same  by  mandamus.'* 

Pupils  from  other  states  are  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as 
those  from  Illinois,  on  payment  of  $100  per  annum,  which  is,  in 
all  cases,  required  in  advance. 

Hitherto  applicants  were  not  received  under  ten  years  of  age ; 
but  this  regulation  has  many  disadvantages.  The  mind  is  less 
plastic  at  that  age  than  when  younger ;  consequently,  even  when 
pupils  remained  the  full  term  of  seven  years,  the  scholarship  was 
too  often  found  unsatisfactory  to  both  pupil  and  instructor.  Bat 
the  worst  feature  is  that  boys  at  that  age  are  large  enough  to  enter 
the  shops  at  the  same  time  they  enter  school.  They  can  suffi- 
ciently master  either  one  of  the  trades — shoe-making  and  cabinet 
making — taught  in  the  industrial  department  of  the  institution, 
to  enable  them  to  earn  moderate  wages,  in  from  three  to  five 
years.  When  this  is  achieved  they  feel  that  they  are  men,  and 
can  take  care  of  themselves ;  so  they  leave  the  school  before  they 
are  even  half  educated.  These  and  other  evils  can  only  be  obvia- 
ted by  receiving  pupils  younger.  It  may  yet  be  found  advanta- 
geous to  take  them  as  young  as  other  children  are  admitted  to  the 
public  schools. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
about  seven  hundred  mutes  have  enjoyed  its  blessings.  And 
though  the  aggregate  expenses  to  the  State,  for  that  time,  may 
seem  great,  yet  the  advantage  to  these  unfortunates  has  been  in- 
comparably greater. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  buildings. 
As  the  school  increased  many  changes  were  found  neceseary, 
consequently  much  of  the  expense  has  been  in  pulling  down  the 
old  and  putting  up  in  their  stead  larger  and  better  arranged  struc- 
tures. The  present  edifice,  though  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  benevolence  of  its  people,  is  now  found 
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too  small  to  afford  suitable  aoeommodaiionB  for  the  large  number 
of  pupils  who  throng  its  halls.  The  whole  amount  appropriated, 
from  time  to  time,  to  sustain  the  school,  is  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  current  expenses  of  the  past  year  have 
been  |45,000. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  directors  in  the  welfare  of  the 
students  is  unremitting  and  almost  parental,  and  while  it  is  most 
creditable  to  themselves,  it  has  prompted  that  energy  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  which  has  largely  contributed  to  the  present 
unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

Of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  as  teach- 
ers, four  have  gone  to  their  reward.  Frederick  B.  Holmes,  Thos. 
J.  Caldwell,  John  S.  Officer  and  Abel  B.  Baker,  are  now  waiting 
the  coming  of  their  pupils  in  that  land  where  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  shall  be  loosened  and  the  ear  of  the  deaf  opened. 


ILLINOIS  INSTITTJTION  FOR  IDIOTS  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  CfflLDREN. 

[JftcksonTllle,  Motgjtn  Coanty.      FoondAd  February  16,  1865.] 

C.  T.  Wilbur^  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  its  regular 
session  in  1865,  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  organize  an  experi- 
mental school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  idiots  and  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  authorized  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf 
Kutes  to  take  such  measures  as  to  them  might  seem  suitable,  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1865,  the  directors  met  and  unanimously 
resolved  to  accept  the  trust,  and  to  immediately  secure  buildings 
and  grounds  for  putting  into  operation  the  new  institution. 

The  mansion  and  surrounding  premises  of  the  late  Governor 
Duncan,  of  Jacksonville,  were  secured  for  the  purpose,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  principal  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  the  school  was  opened  and  the  first  pupils 
received  on  the  25th  of  May,  1865. 

On  the  first  of  September,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  asylums  for  idiots  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
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Connecticat  and  Ohio,  and  who  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion, was  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  experiment  in  Illinoia. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  school, 
applications  for  the  admission  of  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  became  so  numerous,  that  the  building  in  use  for  the  purpose 
could  not  accommodate  them. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1867,  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  an  additional  building,  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  institution  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  pupils.  Thie 
building  was  completed  in  October,  but  has  already  been  found 
to  be  much  too  small  to  accommodate  those  seeking  admissioD. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  two  hundred  applications  from  this  State, 
and  twenty  from  other  states,  have  been  received  for  the  admission 
of  pupils,  of  which  number  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
are  suitable  cases  for  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  at  the  in- 
stitution, and  who  should  be  placed  under  instruction  before  they 
become  too  advanced  in  years,  or  while  they  are  of  a  proper  school- 
attending  age. 

Estimates,  based  upon  the  results  of  careful  investigation,  in  the 
states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  there  are  not  lees 
than  two  thousand  of  this  unfortunate  class,  one-fifth  of  which 
number  at  least  might  be  educated  in  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
up  to  various  degrees  of  intelligence  and  productive  industry. 
The  condition  of  this  class  of  children  in  the  State  is  ordinarily 
wretched  in  the  extreme ;  their  habits  being  low  and  degrading. 
Many  of  them  are  ill  fed  and  scantily  clad,  surrounded  by  influ- 
ences and  associates  which  serve  only  to  sink  them  deeper  in  deg- 
radation and  idiocy.    In  the  families  of  the  ignorant  and  indigent 
they  are  very  rarely  properly  cared  for,  and  are  allowed  to  relapse 
into  hopeless  debasement  without  an  effort  being  made  for  their 
rescue  or  improvement.    In  the  &milies  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  refined,  even  of  the  intellectual,  though  their  feeble-minded 
ones  may  be  treated  with  kindness  and  love,  yet  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  proper  means  of  management  and  training,  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  uninstructed,  because  of  their  disinclina- 
tion for  mental  or  physical  effort. 

The  first  institution  established  for  this  class  of  unfortunates 
was  opened  in  Paris  in  1887 ;  since  which  time,  schools  have  been 
put  in  operation  in  Switzerland,  Prussia,  England,  and  other 
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conntiies  abroad.  In  this  country;  MaBsachnBetts  was  the  firflt 
Btate  to  eatabliBh  a  school,  in  1848.  Kew  York,  Pennsylyania, 
Oonnecticnt,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  have  had  institations  for  over 
ten  years.  In  all  these  places  the  institntions  have  been  accom- 
plishing favorable  results,  and  have  been  established  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  though  regarded  at  first  as  experimental.  In  several 
of  the  states,  idiots  and  imbeciles  have  been  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  public  beneficiaries— the  deaf  mute  and  the 
blind. 

The  object  and  design  of  the  institution  is  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral health  of  this  class  of  children,  by  physical  training,  exercisCi 
bathing,  and  all  other  suitable  appliances,  with  such  use  of  medi* 
cines  as  may  be  beneficial ;  and  to  awaken,  regulate  and  develop 
their  mental  powers,  by  means  peculiarly  adapted  to  them,  and  by 
the  employment  of  those  educational  resources  which  have  been 
systematically  developed,  and  have  been  found  so  effectual  in 
similar  institutions,  with  such  modification  and  extension  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils ;  and,  in  the 
cases  of  the  best  dass  of  pupils,  to  provide  some  suitable  occupa- 
tion, giving  healthy  employment,  at  once  agreeable  and  profitable, 
to  all  their  powers — especially  keeping  in  view  such  occupatiolis 
as  may  fit  the  pupils  for  future  usefulness  and  intercourse  with 
society. 

Among  the  first  lessons  are  those  designed  to  teach  them  to 
take  cai^e  of  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  personal  matters* 
As  a  general  rule,  judicious  physical  exercise  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  course  of  instruction.  The  exercises  of  the  school-room, 
which  are  strictly  educational,  are  based  upon  no  new  principles 
of  education,  but  consist  of  novel  applications  of  those  principles 
to  meet  the  peculiar  mental  conditions  of  the  subjects. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  peculiar  in  this :  that  it  commences 
with  exercises  adapted  to  the  very  lowest  degree  of  intelligence, 
Bnd  proceeds,  by  a  very  gradually  ascending  scale,  up  to  the  point 
where  ordinary  systems  of  education  begin.  These  exercises  com- 
mence at  the  lowest  possible  point  that  can  well  be  conceived  of— 
^e  exciting  of  an  inert  mind,  incapable  of  self-determination  in 
response  to  suitably  applied  stimuli,  the  feeblest  voluntary  action — 
^d  end  with  those  that  constitute  the  lessons  of  an  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school.  To  each  class  of  pupils,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
^^Usslfied,  a  series  of  intellectual  exercises  is  adapted ;  and  each 
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series  of  exercises  is  so  graduated  to  the  next  series  above,  that 
the  subject  of  them  may  be  easily  led  from  one  to  the  other.  All 
exercises  are  made  subordinate  to  and  to  terminate  in  a  capacity 
and  disposition  for  some  form  of  industry.  An  effort  is  also  made 
to  surround  the  pupil  with  influences  of  a  refining  and  elbvating 
character. 

The  institution  combines  in  its  organization  both  the  family  and 
the  school — ^the  children  being  five  hours  of  the  day  in  the  chaige 
of  teachers,  during  the  remainder  in  the  care  of  the  matron  and 
her  attendants.  In  the  school-room,  it  is  the  effort  of  the  teachers 
to  apply,  with  patience  and  kindness,  a  proper  system  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  all  other  than  school  hours,  the  matron  and  attendants 
attend  them  in  their  rising,  dressing,  washing,  bathing,  at  their 
meals,  and  in  their  amusements,  and,  with  a  certain  portion,  in 
their  household  or  other  industrial  occupations — watching  their 
habits,  and  teaching  them,  as  far  as  possible,  self-dependence. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  in  detail  some  of  the  methods 
and  appliances  adopted  in  this  and  similar  institutions : 

The  physical  exercises  consist  of  various  movements  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  which  are  calculated  to  fix  and  arouse  the  atten- 
tion, and  develop  the  muscles  thus  exercised;  marching  and 
keeping  time,  with  motions  'of  hands  and  feet,  to  music.  Music 
seems  to  have  a  remarkable  effect,  and  is  a  very  important  element 
in  the  system  of  instruction  adopted.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  are 
fond  of  music,  and,  when  hearing  others,  try  to  sing,  themselves, 
simple  songs  and  hymns,  which  not  only  develop  and  educate  the 
ear  for  music,  but  improve  their  knowledge  and  use  of  words..  It 
has  the  same  effect  that  it  has  on  most  others  of  the  human  race- 
that  of  refining  and  elevating  their  natures. 

Those  of  the  lowest  grade  are  taught  to  distinguish  varieties  in 
form,  by  blocks  of  different  shapes,  made  to  fit  corresponding     , 
cavities  in  boards ;  definite  ideas  of  form,  size  and  color,  by  blocks, 
by  colored  cards  of  different  shades  and  shapes,  cups  and  balls,  * 
beads  and  charts.    They  are  taught  to  fix  the  attention  by  string- 
ing rings,  buttons  and  beads.  r 

A  very  large  proportion  are  defective  in  speech ;  these  are  exer- 
cised in  articulation.  Children  are  taught  to  read  by  the  "  word 
method,"  and  it  has  often  proved  successful  when  all  other  meth- 
ods have  failed. 
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The  power  of  attention  is  trained  to  distinguish  outlines,  and 
the  faculty  of  imitation  is  exercised  by  drawing,  upon  black- 
boards and  slates,  lines,  squares,  angles,  curves,  and  various  sim- 
ple figures,  until  the  hand  is  considerably  familiar  with  the  crayon 
and  the  pencil.  These  are  preparatory  steps  to  writing.  They 
are  next  taught  to  form,  from  copies  written  before  them,  letters, 
words  and  simple  sentences,  until,  in  many  cases,  a  good  degree 
of  proficiency  in  penmanship  is  acquired. 

Ideas  of  number  are  taught  by  counting  and  arranging  objects, 
thoroughly  drilling  them  in  TedL  arithmetic. 

Two  hours  on  Sunday  are  spent  in  the  school-room  by  the 
Superintendent  and  teachers,  with  all  the  children,  in  repeating 
prayers  in  concert,  singing  the  familiar  sacred  songs  of  other  Sab- 
bath schools,  reading  and  talking  about  the  characters  of  the 
Bible,  and  other  religious  exercises. 

The  best  class  of  pupils  are  in  some  instances  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  branches 
ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools,  and  in  some  instances  are 
led  to  much  higher  courses  of  study. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  create  or  supply  faculties  absolutely  want- 
ing; nor  to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of 
development  or  discipline ;  nor  to  make  them  all  capable  of  sus- 
taining creditably  all  the  relations  of  a  social  and  moral  life ;  but 
rather  to  give  to  dormant  faculties  the  greatest  practical  develop- 
ment, and  to  apply  those  awakened  faculties  to  a  useful  purpose, 
under  the  control  of  an  aroused  and  disciplined  will.  At  the  basis 
of  all  efforts  in  their  behalf  lies  the  principle  that  the  human 
attributes  of  intelligence,  sensitivity  and  will  are  not  absolutely 
wanting  in  an  idiot,  but  dormant  and  undeveloped. 

Though  this  institution  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
the  results  have  been  such  as  to  greatly  exceed  the  expectations  of 
those  particularly  interested  in  its  projection,  and  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  pupils  that  have  been  connected  with  it. 

Children  between  the  ages  o£  seven  and  fourteen,  who  are  so 
deficient  in  intelligence  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  at 
ordinary  schools,  and  who  are  not  epileptic,  insane,  or  greatly 
deformed,  may  be  admitted  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent, 
Parents  or  guardians  are  expected,  if  of  suiBcient  ability,  to  pay 
a^cb  reasonable  sums  for  the  education  and  support  of  pupils  as 
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shall  be  stipalated  by  the  Saperintendent ;  though  the  great  ma. 
joritj  of  the  pupils  have  been  public  beneficiaries. 

The  institution  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  all 
reasonable  hours. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  Dr.  G.  T.  Wilbur, 
Saperintendent,  at  Jacksonville,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
information  and  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
[JaokwmTlUe,  Morgan  Countj.   Foimdad  Mwdi  1*  1B4T.] 
Andrew  McFabland,  M.  I).,  Superintendent. 

The  buildings  of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  are 
located  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  city 
of  Jacksonville.  They  consist  of  a  centre  building  and  wings,  of 
brick,  in  a  plain  style  of  architecttire.  The  centre  building  is  six 
stories  in  height,  and  about  sixty  feet  by  one  hundred  in  groand 
dimension.  The  wings  extend  about  two  hundred  feet  each  way, 
with  transverse  wings  at  either  end,  making  an  entire  frontage, 
upon  the  north,  of  five  hundred  feet,  with  east  and  west  frontages 
of  two  hundred  feet  additional.  All  of  the  wings  are  four  stories 
in  height — the  extreme  transverse  wings  five. 

The  buildings  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  warmed  by  steam,  in 
the  most  approved  manner!  Attached  to  the  institution  is  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation— a 
portion  of  it  being  laid  ont  into  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  lawns, 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  entire  capacity  of  the  institution  is 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  The  number  at  present  ie,  on 
account  of  inadequate  revenue,  limited  to  about  four  hundred  and 
twelve.  Patients  are  strictly  limited  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
are  admitted  only  through  process  had  before  the  county  and  ci^ 
cuit  courts.  The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  six  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The 
present  trustees  are : 
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E.  G.  Miner,  Soett  comity,  PrMident ;  J.  T.  Eooles,  Montgomery  oovnty ;  F.  Ju 
Hoflman,  DuPage  coiinty ;  Fernando  Jones,  Cook  coonty ;  I.  I4.  Morrison,  Morgan 
county.    (Vacancy.) 

SetreUary  and  Trtasurer. — ^E.  P.  Kirby. 

Svperwttndenl  and  JPhytieian, — Andrew  HcFarland,  M.  D. 

AmdatU  I^ndaau, — H.  A.  Gilman,  M.  D.    (Vacancy.) 

Clerk.^-Q,  A.  Barker. 

Matron. — Miss  Mary  Johnston. 

Mak  A^imruor.— Mr.  D.  H.  HalL 

AiperviaorMSM. — ^Mrs.  Isabella  Hall,  Mrs.  Nancy  kcOartney. 

The  nnmber  of  attendants  upon  the  patients,  and  of  all  others 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  institution,  is  about  seventy. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  institution,  including  lands,  buildings, 
stock,  fixtures  and  furniture,  has  been  not  far  from  $600,000.  The 
annual  expense  of  its  maintenance  is  about  $110,000.  About 
three-fourths  of  this  is  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  remainder  is  derived 
from  the  board  of  pay -patients.  This  latter  is  an  assessed  rate, 
made  according  to  the  ability  of  parties,  and  ranging  from  $1  50 
to  $7  per  week. 

History. — ^The  institution  was  founded  by  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, passed  March  1, 1847.  Its  origin  was  largely  due  to  the 
labors  and  solicitations  of  that  eminent  friend  of  the  insane,  Miss 
D.  L.  Dix,  who,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, pointed  out  the  imperative  necessity  existing  for  such  an  insti- 
tation,  enforcing  her  appeal  by  many  moving  facts,  gathered  after 
visiting  most  parta  of  the  State,  and  witnessing  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  insane,  as  a  class,  in  the  State.  The  first  Super* 
intendent  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Higgins,  elected  August  12tb,  1848.  He 
resigned  in  March,  1854,  when  the  institution  was,  for  some 
months,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  as  Superintendent 
pro  tern.  The  present  Superintendent,  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland, 
was  elected  June,  1854,  and  re  elected  June,  1864. 

The  general  results,  since  the  institution  was  first  opened, 
November  8, 1851,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment, taken  from  the  last  (eleventh)  biennial  report  of  the  Trustees 
and  Superintendent,  dated  December,  1868.: 
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Chntrdt  rtmUt 
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watfitil  cpemd,  NcMmber  8,  1861. 

\ 

m 
m 

No.  of  patients  at  date       : 
of  former  report. . .'.        '. 

No.  of    patients  since      S 
admitted "^ 

Whole  number  under     S 
treatment '^ 

Discharged 

I. 

? 

: 

SvperiBtendents. 

o 

i 
I 

84 

Improved 

5 
1 

3 

m 
m 
• 

7 

By  Trustees ...       * 

• 

Died 

Total * 

maining  at  date 
urrent  report  . . 

J.  H.  Higgins,  M.  B. . . 

Drs.  J.  M.  Hi^ins,  H. 

E.  Jones  and  And. 

1861-2 

82 

McFarland,  M.  D... 

1858-4 

82 

266 

848 

114 

81 

16 

.   a  ■   • 

21 

182 

166 

Andrew  McFarland... 

1856-6 

166 

802 

468 

118 

56 

21 

86 

23 

264 

214 

1857-8 

214 

812 

526 

164 

81 

16 

45 

42 

297 

289 

1869-60 

229 

828 

652 

154 

85 

14 

89 

29 

821 

281 

1861-2 

281 

886 

617 

165 

84 

24 

67 

86 

816 

802 

1868-4 

802 

408 

710 

159 

14 

48 

188 

42 

409    801 

1866-6 

801 

446 

747 

146 

68 

69 

128 

48 

429    818 

1867-« 

818 

628 

941 

205 

108 

64 

121 

46 

686   406 

Patients  admitted  under  Dr.  Higgins. 817 

**  **  *»     Dr.  Jones 27 

**  **  »*     Dr.  McFarlaPd 2,868 

The  institution,  though  now  confessedly  much  too  small  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  State,  has  filled  its  puq>ose  to  a  high  degree  since 
it  was  established.  Its  inmates  have  been  drawn,  with  great 
equality,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and,  under  Divine  Providence, 
a  rare  freedom  from  accident  has  attended  its  operations.  Though 
established  under  a  system  wherein  later  experience  may  possibly 
dictate  improvements,  it  is  spacious,  convenient,  and  admirably 
located  in  respect  of  site,  facility  of  approach  from  all  directions, 
and  the  surroundings  of  a  highly  intelligent  community.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  property  to  the  State,  and  if  fostered  by  befitting 
legislation,  promises  a  long  career  of  distinguished  usefulness. 


OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 


Cintrodnctorj  Note.] 

Reflecting  that  no  complete  and  just  view  of  the  origin,  histoiy, 
plans  of  organization,  courses  of  study,  special  methods,  aims  and 
objects,  results  achieved,  and  resources— educational,  literary, 
financial  and  material — of  the  universities,  colleges,  seminaries, 
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academies,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  and  other  leading 
institutions  of  the  State,  ontside  of  the  common  school  system, 
had  ever  been  given  to  the  public  through  the  reports  of  this 
department,  or  through  any  other  channel ;  and  deeming  such  an 
exhibit  of  what  Illinois  is  doing,  through  other  instrumentalities, 
in  behalf  of  higher  learning  and  liberal  culture,  as  not  only  within 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  State  educational  department,  in  its 
higher  objects  and  relations,  but  also  as  due  to  those  institutions 
themselves,  and  as  essential  to  a  full  presentation  of  the  great 
educational  forces  and  agencies  of  the  State,  and  of  the  concur- 
rent elements  of  our  mental  and  moral  life  and  progress  as  a 
commonwealths-early  in  1868  I  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  to  the  presidents  and  other 
officers  of  all  such  institutions  as  were  known  to  me,  apprising 
them  of  my  purpose,  and  earnestly  requesting  their  aid  and  co- 
operation  therein.    Most  of  the  gentlemen  addressed  entered 
warmly  into  my  views,  and  cheerfully  furnished  the  desired  infor- 
mation so  far  as  they  could.    As  the  result,  I  am  able,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  to  give  an  account,  more  or  less  full  and  complete, 
according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  materials  furnished, 
of  a  very  large  number  of  the  various  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  outside  of  the  schools  embraced  in  our  system  of  public 
education.    If  any  important  institution  has  been  omitted,  and 
doubtless  there  are  many,  it  is  because  no  returns  have  been 
received  from  the  circulars  forwarded,  or  because  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  proper  address  so  as  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
them.    And  where  the  sketch  given  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  scantiness  of  the  materials  furnished 
or  accessible.    I  have  endeavored  to  be  accurate  in  historical  facts 
and  dates,  so  as  to  render  the  sketches  reliable  and  valuable,  con- 
sidered merely  as  educational  history.    As  a  general  rule,  the 
strong  points,  the  special  characteristics,  the  inner  life,  animus 
and  workings  of  each  institution,  are  given  in  the  very  words  of 
its  president  or  other  officer  or  person  furnishing  the  facts  and 
data ;  and  where  the  a;CCOunts  furnished  are  abridged  or  epitom- 
ized, by  reason  of  their  too  great  length,  the  true  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  original    communication    is  faithfully  preserved.     The 
fetches  will  be  arranged  in  groups  or  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  Universities  and  Oolleges. 

2.  Female  Oolleges  and  Seminaries  having  a  four  years'  course. 
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8.    Mixed  Academies  and  SemiDariee. 

4.  Female  InetitntioiiB  of  lower  grade. 

5.  Theological  Seminaries  and  Ohnrch  Schools. 

6.  Miscellaneoas  Institations. 

The  institntions  of  each  gronp  will  be  arranged  in  chronological 
order  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  head  of  each  sketch  will  be  foond 
the  proper  corporate  name  of  the  institution,  where  located,  when 
founded,  and  the  name  of  the  president,  principal,  or  presiding 
officer,  however  designated  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  acconnt  will 
be  found  a  statistical  summary  of  such  facts  as  can  be  conveniently 
expressed  in  numbers  arranged  in  tabular  form. 

The  collection,  preparation,  classification  and  arrangement  of 
these  historical  and  general  sketches  of  the  various  educational 
institutions  of  the  State,  have  cost  much  time  and  labor.  The 
list,  though  still  incomplete,  is  incomparably  the  largest,  and  the 
amount  of  information  afforded  the  greatest,  ever  brought  together 
on  the  subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

McKBNDREE  COLLEGE. 

[Lebanon,  St  Clair  County.    Founded  IBtt.] 

Rev.  RoBXBT  Alltn,  D.D.,  President. 

The  Illinois  Oonference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch,  in 
session  at  Mt.  Oarmel,  Illinois,  in  September,  1827,  began  the 
first  movement  upon  the  soil  of  Illinois  for  the  formation  of  s 
college.  In  that  body,  Bev.  Peter  Oartwright  offered  a  resolation 
advising  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Illinois,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  conference.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1828,  the 
citizens  of  Lebanon,  a  town  of  about  200  inhabitants  at  the  time, 
met  and  organized  the  movement  by  a  subscription  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  college  edifice  '^for  a  seminary  of  learning,  to  be  on- 
ducted,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  the  plan  of  the  Augusta  College 
of  Kentucky."  The  original  subscription  and  compact,  from 
which  these  words  are  cited,  is  still  preserved.  It  goes  on  to  re- 
cite that  the  property  should  be  conveyed  by  deed  to  the  M.  £. 
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Ghureh,  and  to  reqaeet  the  Illinois  Oonferenoe  to  take  the  insti- 
tation  into  its  fostering  care ;  and  it  declares  it  desirable  that  the 
Missouri  Oonference  shonld  unite  with  that  of  Illinois^  ^^  to  make 
it  a  seminary  for  both  conferences."  From  the  date  of  that  meet- 
ing and  subecription,  the  tbnnding  of  McEendree  College  is  reck- 
oned. The  subscribers  were  one  hundred  and  five  in  nnmber ; 
the  subscriptions  amounted  to  $1,385.  It  was  literally  an  attempt 
to  found  a  college  in  the  wilderness,  for  and  among  a  people  few 
in  numbers,  still  engaged  in  the  rough  work  of  the  pioneers  of 
ciyilization,  poor,  and  generally  illiterate. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1828,  the  size  of  the  first  building  was 
determined — forty-eight  by  thirty-six  feet,  with  wings.  Some 
prominent  members  of  the  conference  wanted  the  college  further 
north,  as  at  Whitehall  or  Jacksonville,  but  the  energetic  move- 
ment  of  the  people  of  Lebanon  and  its  vicinity  carried  the  day. 
The  building  not  being  ready  for  occupation  in  November,  1828, 
one  of  the  two  school-houses  of  the  town  was  obtained  for  the 
opening  of  ''Lebanon  Seminary,"  which  began  its  work  on  No- 
vember 24th,  with  E.  R.  Ames  as  principal,  and  Miss  McMurphy 
as  teacher  of  English  Grammar.  Mr.  Ames  became  a  preacher 
of  the  M.  £.  Church  in  1833,  and, in  1852  became  the  well-known 
Bishop  Ames. 

In  1830,  Bishop  McKendree  conveyed  to  the  institution  three 
quarter-sections  of  land  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  the  provisional 
name  which  it  had  hitherto  worn  was  dropped,  and  the  formal 
college  name  was  assumed,  in  honor  of  the  bishop,  '^  The  McEen- 
dree College."  The  prevalent  political  notions  of  the  time  being 
averse  to  corporations,  and  our  legislators  having  especial  jealousy 
of  corporations  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  or  under  the  power 
of  a  sect,  no  college  charter  was  obtained  till  1835,  when  in  one 
bill,  in  force  February  19,  1835,  four  colleges  were  chartered — 
one  at  Alton,  now  known  as  Shurtleff ;  another  at  Jacksonville, 
then  and  now  entitled  "Illinois  College;"  a  third,  styled  the 
"McEendreean  College,"  at  Lebanon,  and  a  fourth  at  Jonesbo- 
i*oiigh.  These  were  understood,  severally,  to  be  in  the  care  and 
^tablished  in  the  interests  of  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist and  Christian  denominations,  and  what  would  probably  have 
l^esn  denied  to  each,  separately,  was  granted  to  the  four  jointly. 
It  shonld  be  recorded,  however,  that  at  the  previous  session  of 
the  Legislature  two  incorporations  of  colleges  had  been  eflFected — 
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one  (approved  Feb.  28^  1883,)  for  Union  College,  in  Randolph 
county,  obtained  in  the  interest  of  the  Covenanters  (Scotch  Pres- 
byterians), and  another  (approved  March  1,  1888)  for  the  ^^ Alton 
College  of  Illinois,"  which  was  one  of  the  four  indnded  in  the  act 
of  1886.  ^ 

McKendree  College  now  was  recognized  legally  as  a  college, 
and  strove  to  become  one  in  fact    Rev.  Peter  Akers  became  its 
first  president,  in  1885,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Dew.    Really  a  high  school  only  till  1886,  it  then  became  a  col- 
lege by  the  election  of  professors  and  the  organization  of  college 
classes.     In  1888,  Rev.  John  W.  Merrill  became  president,  suc- 
ceeded, in  1841,  by  Dr.  James  C.  Finley.    In  that  year  the  first 
class  graduated,  seven  in  number.     Dr.  Finley's  service  ended  in 
1845,  and  the  college  suspended  work  for  a  year.     In  1846  its 
work  was  resumed,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Erastus  Wentworth  as  presi- 
dent, which  office  has  since  been  filled,  successively,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Ansin  Cummings,  Rev.  Dr.  Akers,  (a  second  time,)  Rev.  Dr.  Nel- 
son E.  Cobleigh,  and,  since  1868,  by  the  present  incumbent  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  AUyn.    The  changes  of  professors  have  been  as  fre- 
quent as  of  presidents.     A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  institution, 
by  Dr.  AUyn,  from  which  these  facts  are  gathered,  ascribes  these 
frequent  and  injurious  changes  to  the  want  of  means,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  meager  salaries  in  consequence.     Twke,  plans  of  endew- 
ment  by  scholarships  were  adopted,  bnt  proved  very  unsncceBsfol, 
and  even  injurious  to  the  financial  and  other  interests  of  the  col- 
lege.   At  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding,  celebrated 
Feb.  20, 1868,  and  attended  by  alumni  and  friends,  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  relieving  the  college  of  debt,  and  endowing  it  for  the 
future,  were  organized,  and  generous  donations  made. 

A  law  department  was  established  in  1860,  ex-Governor  A.  C. 
French  becoming  its  first  "Professor  and  Lecturer  in  Law."  The 
death  of  Q-overnor  French  deprived  McKendree  College  of  a  pow- 
erful and  zealous  friend,  and  was  an  especial  loss  to  this  depart- 
ment which  he  had  founded.  The  professorship  is  now  filled  by 
H.  H.  Horner,  Esq.,  but  is  not  yet  sufficiently  endowed  to  pay  an 
instructor  for  exclusive  devotion  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  charter  of  the  college  was  amended  in  1839,  so  that  it  has 
university  powers.  Its  historians  claim  that  its  trustees  were  the 
first  men  in  this  country  that  discussed  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing an  agricultural  college,  which  they  did  in  1833.     At  present, 
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beside  the  nsnal  departments  of  a  college  course,  instraction  is  fnr- 
niahed,  when  desired,  in  Hebrew  and  biblical  literature,  in  French 
and  German,  and  in  commercial  and  mercantile  science,  as  well 
as  in  law,  as  above  shown. 

President  Alljn  writes  thus :  ^'  Its  location  is  in  one  of  the  best 
agricaltoral  portions  of  the  State,  in  a  section,  too,  in  which  a 
large  population  of  industrious  Germans  have  settled,  who  need 
jast  such  facilities  to  aid  in  giving  them  thorough  American  ideas 
of  science  and  religion.  It  has  had  a  series  of  able  men  in  its  fac- 
ulty, and  perhaps  has,  in  its  part  of  the  State,  done  mpre  than  all 
other  institutions  to  make  scholars  and  patriots.  In  the  late  war  its 
Btadents  distinguished  themselves  in  the  army  and  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  present  financial  and  literary  reputation  and  pros- 
perity are  in  the  front  rank.  "So  college  has  done  better  or  has  a 
better  prospect  before  it." 

The  intrinsic  interest  attaching  to  this  first  effort  to  found  a  col- 
lege in  Illinois,  has^  seemed  to  require  such  a  sketch  as. is  here 
given,  material  for  which  lay  at  hand,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  celebration  of  its  fortieth  anniversary. 

STATISTICAL  SX7HMABT. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 61 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 84 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department IC? 

Number  of  academic  pupils * 50 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 17 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 161 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 6 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds 656,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 27, 500  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 6,260 

Value  of  libraries |7,500  00 

Value  of  apparatus ,     2,600  00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 24  00 

Boom  and  necessary  incidental  experses,  per  annum 80  00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 164  00 

Date  of  annual  commencement Sicond  Thundc^  in  Jvm. 
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ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

[JftCkBonriUe,  Hotgan  Oounty.    Founded  1680.] 

Rkv.  Jitlian  M.  Stuetsvakt,  D.  D.,  President. 

This  institution  owed  its  origin  to  young  men  in  Tale  College, 
who  determined,  in  their  consultations  as  to  plans  for  the  future,  that 
they  would  unite  in  founding  a  college  in  the  Great  West,  to  which 
emigration  from  New  England  was  then  beginning  to  move  with 
increasing  volume  and  warmer  interest.  Choosing  as  the  loca- 
tion, Jacksonville,  which  was  laid  out  as  a  town  not  long  before, 
they  obtained  a  part  of  the  beautiful  hill  and  grove  on  the  west 
of  the  town,  and  with  slender  means,  but  great  faith  and  zeal, 
they  began  their  work.  Some  of  tiiera  have  ended  their  earthly 
labors,  the  others  are  scattered  ;  but  one,  who  was  of  the  earliest 
on  the  ground,  is  now  the  honored  President  of  the  institution 
which  owes  its  life  to  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  steady  intensity 
of  effort,  as  much  as  to  any  other  power.  Like  McKendree, 
which  was  but  little  its  predecessor  in  time,  it  has  seen  hard  times 
of  trial ;  but  it  has  never  suspended  operations,  nor  lacked  a 
graduating  class  since  1835,  when  llichard  Yates,  of  national 
fame,  as  Governor  of  Illinois,  during  the  great  rebellion,  and  now 
its  eloquent  Senator,  received  one  of  the  two  diplomas  given  to 
the  first  graduating  class.  If  not  the  earliest  in  beginning  to 
grow  upon  the  soil  of  Illinois,  this  college  ban  the  distinction  of 
beginning  with  perfected  plans,  and  of  being  the  first  to  organize 
college  classes  and  to  graduate  a  class. 

Its  endowments  have  been  from  time  to  time  increased  till  they 
are  now  about  $100,000,  exclusive  of  lands  and  unproductive 
property.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  chief  building,  by 
fire,  December,  1852,  sixteen  years  ago,  (a  house  of  four  stories, 
with  rooms  for  students,  and  with  two  professors'  houses  as  vrings,) 
it  discontinued  the  plan  of  furnishing  rooms  and  dormitories  for 
students;  and  the  building  which  arose  soon  near  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  is  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  con- 
taining commodious  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  library, 
etc.  Students  obtain  rooms  and  board  among  the  people  of  the 
town,  which  is  deemed  an  improvement  upon  the  old  system. 

Until  recently,  classes  were  organiaad  in  Illinois  College  as  in 
most  other  colleges ;  but  now  a  plan  ia  adopted  which  is  set  forth 
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below,  and  which,  though  new,  is  claimed  to  have  advantages  over 
the  older  methods  of  classification.  This  college  has  university 
privileges  by  charter,  and  had  for  some  years,  beginning  with 
1844,  a  medical  department  attached,  while  other  departments 
were  contemplated  ;  but  now  only  the  collegiate  departments  are 
maintained. 

Its  first  President  was  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1845,  by  the  former  professor  of  mathematics,  liev. 
Jalian  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  who  is  the  present  incumbent. 
Though  its  officers  and  teachers  have  generally  been  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  christian  denominations  known  as  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational,  it  has  never  been  under  the  control]  or  pat- 
ronage of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  organization,  and  has 
endeavored  to  keep  the  great  interests  of  liberal  education  free 
from  sectarian  bias. 

The  following  statement  of  purposes,  plans  and  methods  of  this 
college  is  furnished  by  President  Sturtcvant : 

"  It  is  proper  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  charac- 
teristics of  Illinois  College : 

1.  It  is  not  a  competitor  for  public  favor,  with  any  portion  of 
the  noble  public  school  system  of  our  State.  In  its  earlier  years, 
and  before  our  present  public  school  system  was  established,  it 
was  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  give  instruction  in 
almost  all  departments  of  education.  Bat  its  trustees  have  ever 
desired,  as  early  as  possible,  to  limit  the  college  to  its  own  proper 
sphere,  and  to  make  it  supplementary  to  the  public  school  system. 
Accordingly  the  leading  men  who  have  had  the  control  of  Illinois 
College,  have  always  favored  and  promoted,  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  public  school  system. 
And  within  the  last  two  year's  the  trustees  have  abolished  its  pre- 
paratory department,  and  now  none  are  received  to  the  college 
who  have  not  accomplished  themselves  in  all  the  branches  cus- 
tomarily taught  in  our  common  schools,  including  elementary 
algebra,  and  none  to  the  classical  course  who  are  not  qualified  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  older  American  colleges.  The  college  is 
therefore  made  to  be  in  fact  what,  in  theory,  it  ought  to  be,  an 
institution  affording  ample  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
Bue  a  more  extended  and  varied  course  of  study  than  our  public 
schools  can  afford.    This  is  the  true  principle.    So  far  as  our  col- 
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leges  are  doing  this,  they  are  doing  their  proper  work,  and  bo  far 
only. 

2.  Illinois  College  offers  whatever  advantages  it  is  able  to 
afford  in  any  one  department  of  knowledge,  irrespective  of  the 
pupil's  attainments  in  any  other  depaitment.  He  who  wishes  to 
pursue  science,  may  have  every  encouragement  and  help  to  do  so, 
without  any  reference  to  his  attainments  or  want  of  attainmenta 
in  the  classics ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  classics,  may  do 
so,  without  any  reference  to  his  acquirements  or  deficiencies  in 
the  sciences.  The  college  encourages  and  promotes  every  species 
of  liberal  learning,  but  it  does  not  make  the  student's  deficiencies 
in  one  department  of  knowledge  a  barrier  to  his  progress  in  an- 
other and  entirely  distinct  department. 

3.  The  college  prescribes  no  time  during  which  a  given  cur- 
riculum must  be  accomplished.  The  rule  is  that  acquisition  is 
everything,  and  time  nothing.  There  is  a  certain  course  of  stadj 
which,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  accomplished  before  a  given 
degree  can  be  conferred.  And  the  test  of  accomplishment  is,  not 
the  time  occupied  in  the  study,  but  the  ability  to  sustain  a  rigid 
examination  in  each  of  the  branches  of  knowledge.  The  student 
who  can  fit  himself  for  these  examinations  in  a  shorter  time,  has 
the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Ho  who  from  any  cause  needs  more 
time,  is  at  liberty  to  take  it.  The  college  curriculum  is  not  a  race 
course,  over  which  the  fleetest  racer,  and  the  heaviest  draft-horse, 
are  compelled  to  pass  with  the  same  speed,  and  in  the  same  time, 
or  not  at  all. 

4.  The  northwest  is  eminently  an  agricultural  region,  and  for 
generations  to  come  must  be.  It  is  therefore  eminently  desirable 
that  the  division  of  the  year,  in  all  our  institutions  of  learniDg, 
should  be  such,  that  their  advantages  can  be  completely  erjoved, 
by  those  of  our  young  men  who  are  compelled  to  pass  that  por- 
tion of  the  year,  during  which  the  labors  of  the  farm  are  chieflj 

erformed,  in  agricultural  pursuits.  To  meet  this  necessity  the 
instructions  of  the  year  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  reside  at  the  college 
from  the  second  Thursday  of  September,  to  the  second  Thursday  of 
April,  in  each  college  year,  with  a  ten  days  recess  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  For  those,  however,  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
during  a  college  year  of  ordinary  length,  an  optional  term  is  pro- 
vided, extending  from  the  second  Thursday  of  April,  to  the  first 
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Thursday  of  Jane,  when  the  annual  commencement  occurB,  and 
the  long  vacation  begins.  By  this  arrangement  any  youth  may 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  and  yet  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  farm,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  industry,  from  the 
middle  of  April,  till  the  middle  of  September.  Illinois  college 
may  therefore  justly  claim  to  be  preeminently  the  farmer's  col- 
lege" 

STATI8TI0AL  SUUMART. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  studj Notpreseribed. 

Number  of  pupils  in  classics 21 

Kninber  of  pupils  in  science  and  £nglish  literature S4 

Number  of  pupiii  graduating  during  the  year 12 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution  (266)  B.  S.  45,  B.  A.  221 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors •  5 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $156,000 

Amount  of  endowmenti  exclusire  of  buildings,  ete 100,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 8,600 

Value  of  li brar ies 1 1 2 ,  000 

Value  of  apparatus 6,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  including  board. . .  250 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 276 

Date  of  annual  commencement Firti  Thurtday  in  Jun$, 


SHURTLEFF  COLLEGE. 

(ITpper  Alton*  Madison  County.    Founded  1812.] 

Rkt.  D.  Read,  D.  D.,  President. 

This  institution,  the  third  college  in  Illinois,  and  one  of  the 
four  chartered  hy  a  single  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
1835,  owes  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  the  Baptist  denomination  for 
higher  culture  in  its  ministry.  Rev.  JohnM.  Peck,  whose  zealous 
labors  for  liberty,  when  an  effort  was  seriously  made  to  introduce 
slavery  into  Illinois,  should  make  his  name  memorable,  and  who 
worked  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  for  culture  and  education 
with  equal  love,  resided  at  Kock  Spring,  St.  Clair  county,  and 
there,  about  1824,  opened  a  school  whose  object  was  primarily, 
and  at  iirst  exclusively,  the  teaching  of  theology  and  biblical 
literature.  In  this  he  had  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a  few 
friends  in  the  West  and  many  more  in  the  East.  The  school  was 
called  Kock  Spring  Seminary.  How  much  of  the  instruction  given 
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was  by  Mr.  Peck  cannot  now  be  said ;  but  the  school  lived,  and 
after  a  sort  flourished,  until  larger  plans  were  adopted  for  it  It 
was  moved  to  Upper  Alton  about  1831  or  1832,  and  became  an 
academy  under  the  care  of  Hev.  Hubbel  Loomis,  who  still  suryives 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  who  is  borne  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
his  pupils  of  that  day  for  his  kindness  and  excellent  teaching. 
Ho  some  time  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Kussell  of  Blnffdale, 
well  kuown  in  the  early  history  of  the  State  for  his  educational 
and  literary  labors;  others  from,  time  to  time,  assisted  Mr. 
Loomis. 

By  an  act  approved  March  1,  1833,  this  institution  was  incor- 
porated with  Hubbel  Loomis,  B.  F.  Edwards,  Stephen  Griggs, 
George  Smith,  Enoch  Long,  Cyrus  Edwards,  and  William  Man- 
ning as  trustees,   under  the  name  of  "The  Alton  College  of 
Illinois."   Singularly,  this  incorporation  was  repeated  by  including 
this  with  Illinois,  McKendree,  and  Jonesborough  colleges  in  the 
act  of  February  19, 1835,  and  the  same  name  was  retained  in  this 
later  act.     But  not  long  after  this,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  agent  of  the  college  in  the  east,  Mr.  Peck,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Shurtleff  of  Boston,  Dr.  Shurtleif  gave  the  college 
$10,000,  and  it  took  his  name.     In  1836,  Mr.  Loomis  withdrew 
from  the  school,  and  Mr.  Zenas  B.  Newman  and  Mr.  Washington 
Leverett  assumed  the  care  of  it. 

The  materials  for  its  further  history  are  not  furnished  this  oflSce. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  college  classes  were  not  organized  until 
after  1840,  and  several  years  more  elapsed  before  a  class  graduated. 
The  twenty  years  or  more  of  faithful  labor  of  Prof.  Washington 
Leverett  should  not  go  without  honorable  mention.  About  1840 
a  commodious  brick  building  was  erected  for  the  use'of  students. 
The  farther  information  which  can  be  given  here  is  comprised  in 
the  following  statement,  furnished  by  President  Read,  and  in  the 
statistical  report  annexed : 

"  Shnrtleft'  College  is  located  in  Upper  Alton,  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  city  of  Alton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  horse 
railwav. 

"1.  Its  location  is  preeminently  beautiful  and  healthy. 

'*2.  Its  situation,  surroundings,  customs,  are  all  favorable  to 
young  men  of  small  means. 
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"  3.  Stadents  here  are  comparatively  free  from  the  temptations 
to  yioe  which  abound  in  large  cities  and  most  of  onr  western  towns, 
as  there  are  no  gambling  establishments,  beer  saloons,  or  hoases 
of  ill-fame  allowed  in  the  town. 

"4.  The  college  has  always  been  distinguished  by  its  high  moral 
and  religions  character.  The  principles  and  precepts  of  the  bible 
are  inculcated  as  the  only  safe  guide  for  the  young,  add  the  love 
of  God  and  of  humanity,  as  the  noblest  inspiration  of  worthy 
action.  Frequent  and  powerful  revivals  of  religion  have  marked 
all  our  history.    The  students  maintain  a  daily  prayer  meeting. 

'^5.  The  college  is  noted  for  the  strictness  and  kindness  of  its 
discipline.  The  "  hazing  of  freshmen,"  "  the  furzing  of  Euclid," 
and  all  traditionary  ^^  college  tricks,"  are  regarded  as  the  relics  of 
a  barbarous  age,  unworthy  of  civilized  young  gentlemen  who  are 
preparing  for  an  earnest  life-work,  and  are  not  allowed.  Secret 
college  societies,  the  cause  of  so  much  ill-feeling  and  demoraliza- 
tion in  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  older  states,  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

"6.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences  as  well 
as  to  the  classics,  in  our  course  of  studies. 

"7.  Loyalty  to  our  government  and  patriotism  are  taught  as 
prime  duties  and  virtues,  while  rebellion  and  treason  arc  branded 
as  crimes.  We  seek  to  make  our  students  good  citizens,  believing 
that  worthy  citizens  are  the  greatest  glory  of  a  nation." 

STATISTICAL   SUHMABT. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  college  course  of  stud}' 4 

Years  occupied  in  theological  course 8 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 100 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 117 

Number  of  pupils  in  academic  and  preparatory  departments 143 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 7 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 76 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 12 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $50,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 100,600  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 4,500 

Value  of  apparatus |I  ,000  00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 86  00 

Koom  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 50  00 

Average  of  total  expenses,  per  student . 200  00 

Date  of  annual  commencement Second  Thursday  in  June. 
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KNOX  OOLLEOI!. 

CNdMbnrg,  Ehok  County.   Voimded,  Ittl 
Rot.  Johk  P.  Guluter,  D.  D.,  President. 

Knox  College  is  chronologically  the  foui-th  college  in  lUinoiB ; 
bat  it  is  entitled  to  rank  with  its  elders,  in  respect  to  inflaence 
already  exerted  npon  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  respect  to  its 
power  and  value  as  an  institution  of  liberal  learning.  Central 
and  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa  were  rapidly  settled  by  a  great 
immigration  from  the  eastern  states,  occuriug  principally  between 
18£8  and  1840 ;  and  it  was  notable  that  many  of  the  educated 
and  intelligent  men,  such  as  before  rarely  ventured  upon  pioneer 
life,  moved  with  this  great  current,  and  cared  at  once  for  the 
establishment  of  all  the  institutions  that  at  their  early  homes  bad 
created  culture  and  power  and  knowledge.  Of  this  care,  Knox 
College,  like  its  predecessor  in  time  at  Jacksonville,  was  bom 
full  of  vigor  from  the  beginning. 

This  college  is  peculiar  in  the  connection  between  a  college  for 
young  men  and  one  for  young  women,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  partly  under  the  same  instruction,  but  upon  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  schools  for  both  sexes.  The  histoiy 
and  statistics  of  the  two  are  therefore  necessarily  combined  here. 
Each  has  a  preparatory  department  attached.  The  seminary 
course  includes  Latin  or  French;  the  Latin  authors  are  Cesar, 
Sallust,  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Its  mathematics  include  Loomifi' 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy ;  and  the  pupils  have  access 
to  the  college  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
lectures. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  an  officer  of  the 
institutions: 

"The  original  endowment  of  these  institutions  was  10,747 
acres  of  land,  mostly  wild  prairie,  purchased  by  subscription. 
The  purchase  was  approved,  and  a  plan  for  a  settlement  matured, 
at  a  meeting  in  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  January,  183t5.  DonatiDg  the 
land*  to  the  projected  college,  some  of  the  subscribers,  with  others, 
moved  to  the  locality,  founded  a  village,  repurchased  farms  and 
lots  at  an  advanced  rate,  refunded  the  amounts  originally  paid  on 
the  subscription,  and  used  the  surplus  in  carrying  their  h'te- 
rary  project  into  execution.  The  village  was  named  Galesbubo, 
from  the  originator  of  the  enterprise.    The  institution  was  at  first 
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called  Paairis  Oollsgb.  Bat  before  it  was  chartered,  in  1887, 
the  Dame  was  changed  to  Xnoz  Manual  Labob  Collbob.  The 
mannal  labor  system  was  soon  dropped.  In  1851,  the  name  was 
shorteoed  to  Knox  Colleob.  In  1838,  a  facolty  was  appointed. 
In  1841,  the  first  freshman  class  entered.  In  1846,  the  first  class 
graduated.  The  Female  OoUegiate  Department  was  soon  after- 
ward organized,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1851. 

^'  To  the  original  endowment  an  amount,  in  itself  considerable 
although  relatively  small,  has  since  been  added  by  donations.  The 
total  has  been  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  institution  for  thirty  years, 
and  provide  a  present  capital  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"  Knox  OoUege  is  distinctively  tmdenomtnatiofuil.  Its  trustees 
form  a  self-perpetuating  corporation,  and  are,  at  present,  of  five 
different  religious  persuasions,  and  some  of  them  of  no  religions 
persuasion ;  no  denomination  has  a  majority,  but  the  controlling 
influence  is  Oongregational  and  Presbyterian.  That  religious 
training  is  not  neglected  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  for  two 
years  past,  the  students  have  steadily  and  voluntarily  sustained 
three  daily,  and  several  weekly  religious  meetings. 

''  The  college  and  seminary  have  each  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  well  furnished  with  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and 
all  necessary  appliances.  A  commodious  building  for  the  academy 
IB  about  to  be  erected.  In  this  will  be  taught  not  only  prepara* 
tory  studies,  but  also  all  other  branches  usually  taught  in  large 

academies. 

^^The  seminary  has  a  complete  boarding  establishment  for 
ladies.  The  gentlemen  board  at  private  houses ;  excepting  a  few 
rooms,  there  is  for  them  no  dormitory  system. 

'^  It  is  held  honorable  for  students  to  help  themselves  by  work, 
and  facilities  are  afforded  to  such  as  wish  to  do  so. 

^'The  ladies'  collegiate  course  is  substantially  that  of  Mount 
Holyoke.  The  college  course  is  that  of  first  class  eastern  colleges. 
There  is  also  a  three  years'  scientific  course,  embracing  all  the 
college  classical  studies,  except  Greek  and  Latin.  Students  who 
prefer,  are  classed  as  irregulars,  and  permitted,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty,  to  pursue  elective  studies.  The  sexes  have  usually 
heen  educated  together  in  the  academy,  and  separately  in  the 
collegiate  departments.  The  ladies  of  the  seminary,  however, 
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recite  to  the  college  professors,  and  nse  the  college  libraries  and 
apparatus. 

^^Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  D.  D.,  has  jast  accepted  the   presi- 
dency." 


STATISnOAL  SUMMABr. 


For  the 
college. 


Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 45 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course • 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 79 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 4 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institu 

tions 148 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 7 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds 177,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings*  etc ,  (fori 

the  entire  institution) ,243,000  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  (for  the  entire  institution.)  6,400 

Value  of  libraries,  (for  the  entire  institution.) $12,500  00 

Value  of  apparatus,  including  specimens,  (for  the  entire 

institution.) 

Oharge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 


Date  of  annual  commencement 


5,000  00 
30  00 
15  00 
175  00 
i  Fourth 
iThnritday 
( in  June. 


For  the 
seminarT. 


4 
49 
87 
49 

6 


142 

....     12 

$40,000  00 


30  00 
9  00 
220  00 
Ftwrfk 
Wedntndojf 
in  June. 
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The  froDt  la  to  be  JS.1  feet  In  Igai^tti,  hctng  tha  •onlb.  Ttw  wings  are  to  cddUId  UboratoriM, 
tcablaet,  gynuufllunu  dormltorlea^  uid  a  domeadc  hmll.  Ths  cflnUr  hniiriing  i^  iq  contain  • 
dl^Ml  Cor  rflUfioiu  BzarcUea  And  roomd  for  lectuvs  and  recllAtloiii> 

WHEATON  COLLEGE. 

WhastOD,  )>nFic«  CmutT.    Faimdsd  1S48. 

Rev.  Johxtuxk  Bluichaui,  D.  D.,  Pre«id«Dt. 

In  1843,  a  portion  of  the  Methodist  Church  seceded  from  the 
main  body  on  acconnt  .of  dissent  from  the  policy  of  that  chnrch 
OD  slavery,  and  took  the  name  of  Weslejans.  Adopting  also  the 
doctrine  of  the  independency  of  local  churches  and  other  opinions 
deemed  radical,  they  founded  in  1848  irhat  they  called  "  Illioois 
Institute,"  as  an  edncational  inetitntion,  to  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  peculiar  views,  and  for  the  furtherance  thereof 
Buttiiirliu^  themselves  unable  to  maintain  it,  they  turned  over 
their  college  with  a  new  charter  to  Orthodox  Congregationaliste, 
in  1861. 

Since  then  the  trustees  have  paid  off  a  debt  of  six  tbonsand 
dollars,  due  under  the  former  management,  end  have  expended  on 
the  buildings  and  grounds  two  thousand  dollars.  They  have 
raised  $10,U00  for  the  erection  of  a  main  bailaing,  which  is  now 
Itoing  up,  to  cost  wlien  finished  $80,000.  They  have  secured 
partial  endowments  on  three  profeesorships  amonnting  to  $28,000, 
vhich  is  at  interest  on  hrst  mortgages. 

President  Blanchard  says  of  the  college,  "  while  the  college  is 
not  technically  a  maimal-labor  institntion,  most  of  oar  students  in 
one  way  or  another  labor,  working  with  their  own  hands.  We 
l>elieve,  too,  tlioronglily  and  profoundly,  after  many  years  obser- 
valiori,  ill  the  Buperiurity  of  mixed  schools  over  those  whero  the 
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86X68  are  separated  and  taught  apart.  We  believe,  too,  in  the 
American  or  ^^  classical  '^  college  coarse,  modified  and  made  pliant 
to  the  popular  necessities,  and  sound  and  enlightened  progreae. 
And  with  these  views  it  is  our  prayerfol  and  steadfast  purpoee  to 
make  Wheaton  College  a  school  for  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion,  an  ornament  to  oar  State,  and  a  source  of  light  and  truth 
to  mankind."  '^  And  when  we  consider  that  the  eight  years  of 
its  collegiate  existence  began  with  the  war  of  our  late  slavery 
rebellion,  during  which  a  multitade  of  American  colleges  went 
down,  some  of  them  to  rise  no  more,  we  feel  encouraged  to  believe 
that  our  prosperity  during  this  period  of  disaster,  when  our  halls, 
like  other  colleges,  emptied  themselves  into  our  Union  armies,  is 
a  proof  of  the  favor  of  God." 

^^  There  have  been  few  weeks  together,  since  the  college  was 
re-chartered,  in  which  there  have  not  been  more  or  less  professed 
conversions  to  Christ  among  the  students  of  the  college.  I 
believe  all  the  students  in  the  regular  classes  are  now  professed 
Christians." 

The  Illinois  State  Congregational  Association,  the  Chicago 
Congregational  Union,  and  other  local  bodies,  have  passed  resolu- 
tions fully  and  cordially  endorsing  and  commending  the  institu- 
tion to  the  benevolent  for  endowment. 

Of  the  college  building,  the  central  part  is  now  erected  and  the 
west  wing  in  progress. 

STATISnOAL   8ITHMABT. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 42 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department H7 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 4 

Whole  number  of  gradaates  since  organization  of  institution 40 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors • IS 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds, $30,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  ezclusiye  of  buildings,  ete 28,000  00 

Number  of  voiumeB  in  libraries 1,060 

Value  of  libraries $8,000  00 

Value^of  apparatus 1,20000 

Charge  per  'annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 8000 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 12  00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student SOO  00 

Date  of  annual  commencement Laat  Wedneadajfin  Jime. 
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ILLINOIS    WESLEYAN    UNIVERBITY. 
BkoomiDgtaDf  H cLmd  Ca    Founded  1860. 
Bbt.  OutxrS.  Munbill,  D.  B.,  Prerident. 

The  following  hietorj  and  sketch  of  this  institntion  is  given  as 
ftiniished  by  its  officers  to  the  department  of  pnblic  instruction, 
tinder  date  of  Jnne  12th,  1868,  with  slight  condensation  by  omis- 
sion of  a  few  lines. 

"The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  owes  its  existence  to  the 
pnblic  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Eev.  J.  S.  Barger,  presiding  elder 
of  the  Bloomiugton  district,  of  Rev.  T.  Magee,  pastor  of  Bloom- 
ington  station,  in  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  of  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Bloomington  and  of  the  county  of  McLean.  In  view  of  the 
immediate  and  prospective  wants  of  the  church  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  well  settled  policy 
of  the  State,  not  to  provide  a  state  university  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  common  school  system,  it  seemed  indispensable  to 
organize  colleges  under  denominational  control,  by  private  and 
church  enterprise. 

A  liberal  charter  was  obtained,  conferring'  full  university  pow- 
ers, and  vesting  the  general  supervision  of  the  institution  in  the 
Illinois  and  Central  Illinois  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church  ;  but  excluding  all  religious  tests,  and  guaranteeing  to 
all  students,  irrespective  of  their  religious  faith,  equal  privileges 
in  the  institntion.  The  founders  and  managers  of  the  university 
have  ever  kept  steadily  in  view  the  one  purpose  of  disseminating 
and  popularizing  a  pure,  unsectarian,  christian  culture. 

A  preparatory  school  was  organized  in  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Bloomington,  in  1851,  and  for  a  time  pros- 
pered ;  and  measures  were  taken  to  erect  a  college  building ;  but 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  July,  1856,  it 
was  found  that  owing  chiefly  to  financial  embarrassments,  the 
school  had  been  discontinued,  the  faculty  scattered,  the  building 
left  unfinished,  and  the  enterprise  burdened  with  debt.  Its  friends 
however  did  not  despair.  The  board  of  trust  was  re-organized, 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  C.  Mnnsell  was  elected  financial  agent,  and  active 
efforts  were  made  to  liquidate  the  debts.  In  Jnly,  1857,  Rev.  (). 
B.  Munsell,  A.M.,  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  university, 
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and  was  authorized  to  nominate  a  faculty,  and  re-open  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  building  was  partially  completed,  and  the  school  opened 
September  10th,  1857,  with  three  professors  and  seventeen  stu- 
dents. It  closes  the  current  year  with  sia  professors  and  175 
students,  seventy-five  of  whom  are  in  the  regular  college  classes. 
In  1857  the  university  had  an  unfinished  building,  without  furni- 
ture, museums,  libraries,  chemical  or  philosophical  apparatus,  ¥rith 
no  endowment,  and  was  burdened  with  a  debt  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  all  its  assets.  To-day  its  buildings  and  grounds 
are  valued  at  $35,000 — it  possesses  valuable  museums,  apparatus, 
libraries,  etc. ;  it  has  an  unincumbered  endowment  of  $SO,000, 
and  is  free  from  debt.  In  addition  to  all  this,  $30,000  has  been 
secured  during  the  last  three  months  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
university  building,  whose  foundations  will  belaid  in  a  few  weeks. 
Forty  young  men  have  graduated  with  honor  from  its  halls,  and 
its  course  is  steadily,  and  even  rapidly,  onward  and  upward. 

The  aim  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  of  the  faculty,  has  ever  been 
to  popularize  thorough  classical  and  scientific  culture,  and  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  They  early  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  higher  natural  sciences  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  currica- 
lum  of  college  study,  not  ordinarily  accorded  to  them,  and  intro- 
duced a  full  course  of  scientific  study  for  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  requiring  four  full  years  in  the  college, 
after  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  making  it,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, equal  in  extent  and  value,  to  the  regular  classical  course. 

They  likewise  realized,  at  an  early  date,  the  necessity  and  value 
of  agricultural  education,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Hon.  Senator  Isaac  Funk,  of  McLean  county,  were 
enabled  to  establish  a  professorship  ot  agriculture,  which  it  is 
hoped  will,  at  an  early  day,  expand  into  a  department  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  hope  is  also  indulged  that  at  an  early  date  all  the 
departments — theological,  legal,  medical,  mechimical,  andconlme^ 
cial— of  a  full  university,  in  the  highest  sense,  may  be  put  in  sno* 
cessful  operation." 

The  faculty  includes  at  present  the  president,  who  is  professor 
of  ethics  and  metaphysics,  the  Stamper  professor  of  mathematics, 
the  Kimber  professor  of  ancient  latiguages,  the  professor  of  natural 
science,  the  Isaac  Funk  professor  of  agriculture,  and  the  profes&or 
of  elocution. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 75 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department , 100 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 7 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 40 

Number  of  professors  and  instrubtors 1 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds.  •  • .$86,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 80,000  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries. 1, 600 

Value  of  libraries $8,600  00 

Value  of  apparatus 2,000  00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 82  00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 200  00 

Amount  raised  by  subscription  to  erect  new  building « .  80,000  00 

Date  of  annual  commencement TMrd  Tkuraday  in  Jtme, 


LOMBARD  XJNIVERSITY. 

Qalesborg,  Knox  County.    Founded  1809. 

Rev.  James  P.  Weston,  D.D.,  President. 

This  department  ie  Dot  supplied  with  any  materiala  for  a  history 
of  Lombard  University,  although  diligent  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain them,  and  can  add  to  materials  derived  from  its  catalogue 
and  the  statistical  summary,  only  the  fact  of  common  fame,  that 
the  institution  is  under  the  special  auspices  of  the  Universalist  de- 
nomination. The  following  citations  are  from  its  catalogue  of 
1867-8 : 

"Lombard  University  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Galesburg,  Knox 
county,  Illinois — one  of  the  most  healthy  cities  in  the  State.  The. 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  distinguished  for  intelligence,  enter- 
prise and  moral  worth.  It  is  accessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts 
of  the  west,  it  being  the  terminus  of  roads  leading  to  Chicago, 
Burlington,  Quincy,  and  Peoria. 

"The  university  building  has  spacious  rooms  for  libraries,  appa- 
ratus, music,  lectures,  and  recitations.  Boarding  houses  are  loca- 
^d  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  students  can  obtain  good 
accommodations  and  board  at  reasonable  prices. 

^^It  is  the  purpose  of  Lombard  University  to  afford  to  students 
of  either  sex,  equal  opportunities  for  thorough  courses  of  instru<|- 
tion ;  and  the  studies  pursued  have  been  arranged : 
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*^1.  To  provide  a  fall  college  course  of  four  jears,  Bach  as  is 
usually  pursued  In  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country. 

^'  2.  To  accommodate  those,  to  whose  circumstances  it  may  be 
specially  adapted,  with  a  scientific  course,  so  arranged  as  to  secure 
the  best  intellectual  culture  and  discipline  attainable  in  three 
years*  time. 

**  8.  To  provide  a  collegiate  course  for  ladies,  who  do  not  desire 
to  pursue  the  regular  classical,  or  the  scientific  course  of  the  insti- 
tution.   It  occupies  a  period  of  three  years. 

^'  4.  To  afford  a  thorough  preparation,  either  for  a  scientific  or 
a  collegiate  course. 

'^  5.  To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  have  not  previously  en- 
joyed opportunities  for  good  academic  instruction,  and  who  are 
unable  to  pursue  either  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  institution. 

^^  The  university  embraces  at  this  time  two  departments  of  in- 
struction— ^the  collegiate  and  preparatory.  The  collegiate  indades 
three  different  courses  of  study — ^the  classical,  the  scientific,  and 
the  ladies'  collegiate  course.  The  preparatory  includes  the  studies 
required  to  enter  the  different  courses  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, and  the  various  other  branches  usually  taught  in  academies 
and  high  schools." 

The  grade  and  scope  of  its  ladies'  course  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing tabular  view :  4 

* 
tabuljlb  vibw  of  bboifations  m  ladibs'  oollegiatb  ooubsb. 


nRSTTBRM. 

— 

SSOOND  TIBM. 

— 

THIBD  TUK. 

Bh'9t  ytar. 

Firti  yemr. 

FirUyear, 

10 

Algebnu 

10 

Algebra. 

10 

Geometry. 

1 

Gieero. 

1 

VirgiL 

1 

ViigiL 

11 

Music  and  drawing,  or 
French. 

11 

Mudo  and  drawing,  or 
French. 

11 

If  ttflle  and  drawing,  or 
French. 
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Tabular  View  or  RxciTATioim— Cbn^tiedl 


riRST  TERM. 

1 

1 

11 

9 
11 

SECOND  TERM. 

1 

9 

10 
2 

9 
10 
11 

THIRD  TERM. 

9 
11 

1 

Junior  year. 
Phyaiology;  zoology. 
Solid  geom. ;  conic  sec. 
Afltronomj. 

Junior  year. 

Natural  theology;    eyi- 
dences  of  Christianity. 
Rhetoric ;  English  lit. 

Trigonometry;    survey- 
ing. 

Jumor  year. 
Botany. 

Political  economy. 
History  of  ciyilization. 

10 

1 
2 

Senior  year, 

tfental  philosophy. 

Smyth's  lectures;  Con. 
of  the  United  States/ 
Inorganic  chemistry. 

Senior  year. 

Org.  chemistry;  min. 

Logic. 

Bfusic  and  drawing,  or 
an  ancient  or  modem 
language. 

Senior  year. 
BCoral  philosophy. 
Butler^s  analogy. 
Geology. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Namber  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course — Classical,  Scientific,  Ladies'  Col- 
legiate     6*7 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 182 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 14 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution T8 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 7 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $60,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 125 ,000  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 6,000 

Talue  of  apparatus |1 ,000  00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course '  33  00 

Necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 2  00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 200  00 

Date  of  annual  commencement Third  WednetJay  in  Jvin$^ 
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ABINGDON  COLLBOE. 

[Location,  AblogdoD,  Knox  County.      Foonded  1868.] 

Rev.  Jamks  W.  Butler,  President. 

In  September,  1853,  Abingdon  Academy  was  opened  by  the 
projector  and  founder  of  the  institution,  Bev.  Patrick  H.  Murphy, 
who  associated  with  inmeelf  Prof.  John  C.  Beynolds.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1855,  a  charter  was  obtained  granting  full  college  powers, 
and  the  institution  became  Abingdon  College,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  Mr.  Murphy,  who  filled  that  office  until  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  in  the  summer  of  1860.  The  vice-president,  Professor 
James  W.  Butler,  was  elected  president  the  following  year,  and 
still  fills  that  station,  assisted  by  a  full  corps  of  instructors. 

New  buildings  are  soon  to  be  erected  costing  $40,000,  of  which 
$33,000  was  subscribed  prior  to  June,  1868.  The  new  and  old 
buildings  will  consist  of  three  in  a  group,  each  three  stories  high, 
presenting  a  north  front  of  120  feet,  and  an  east  front  of  74  feet; 
a  tower  rises  in  front  between  the  west  and  middle  buildings,  16 
feet  square  and  184  feet  high.  The  great  audience  hall  in  the 
third  story  is  seventy-two  by  forty-two  feet ;  and  the  chapel  fifty- 
eight  by  thirty-eight,  on  the  first  floor.  There  are  ten  commodi- 
ous recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  besides  museum,  laboratory, 
library,  society  halls,  reception  rooms,  offices,  etc.,  etc. 

The  officers  of  this  college  present  the  following  statement  of 
characteristics  of  the  institution : 

1.  Besides  the  usual  course  of  studies,  an  hour  is  devoted 
every  morning  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  lectnrefi 
are  delivered  by  the  President,  and  are  designed  to  give  a  history 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man ;  to  enforce  the  sublime  morality 
of  the  book  of  God;  to  present  condensed  views  of  the  spiritual 
universe  and  system  of  Christianity.  Every  student,  (unless  ex- 
cused for  special  reasons,)  is  required  to  attend  this  class. 

2.  Elocution.  An  hour  every  day  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
All  the  departments  of  this  useful  science  and  art  are  explained 
and  exemplified.  Every  student,  (unless  for  special  reasons,)  ib 
required  to  attend  this  class.  Professor  Charles  P.  Bronson  intro- 
duced the  subject  into  the  college  in  the  spring  of  1858  ;  the  sye- 
tem  of  instruction  recommended  by  him  has  been,  in  'the  main, 
constantly  observed.    The  class  is  very  popular  with  the  students. 
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3.  Phonography,  both  the  corresponding  and  reporting  etjlos, 
in  their  most  improved  and  approved  formB,  is  taught  by  a  very 
successful  teacher  and  reporter. 

4.  Reporting  system.  To  each  is  given  a  credit  of  ten  at  the 
beginning  of  every  month ;  one  is  subtracted  therefrom  for  every 
failure  in  dnty«  particularly  for  want  of  punctuality.  This  portion 
of  the  report  indicates  his  atcmding;  as  for  example :  (10)  perfect, 
(7)  good,  (5)  discipline.  At  the  same  time  he  is  allowed  (100)  one 
hundred  to  ve^r&AQnt proficiency ^  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  is 
subjected  to  a  written  examination;  answering  every  queBtion 
satisfactorily,  he  is  reported  100 ;  falling  below  70  in  all  classes 
during  his  attendance,  he  cannot  receive  a  certificate  or  degree  of 
honor  from  the  institution. 

5.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms,  recite 
in  the  same  classes  throughout  the  course  of  study,  and  will  here- 
after receive  the  same  degrees.  We  note  as  special pecuUarii/ies 
of  the  institution,  the  attention  given  to  Biblical  literature; 
training  in  the  art  of  delivery  or  elocution^  instruction  in  ^Ao- 
nography;  and  the  social  equality  of  the  students  of  all  grades. 
The  government  is  n^ild  and  firm.  By  holding  up  the  highest 
incentives  to  virtuous  action  and  throwing  all  possible  responsi- 
bility on  the  student,  he  attains  the  ability  of  self-government, 
and  thus  the  teacher  is  greatly  relieved,  and  the  student  greatly 
benefited.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  times  and  places  of  attending 
public  worship,  but  all  are  encouraged,  by  word  and  example,  to 
attend  regularly  the  place  of  their  own  or  their  parents'  choice.- 
Four  literary  societies  are  connected  with  the  college.  One  of 
the  associations,  the  Biblical  Institute,  is  devoted  to  exercises  of 
a  Biblical  or  religious  character,  and  consist  of  recitations  of  the 
scriptures,  essays,  discourses,  and  discussions  on  religious  themes. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  courBc  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 66 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 108 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  duriuc  the  year 20 

AVhole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 66 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 8 

Yalue  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds 115,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusiye  of  buildings,  etc 10,000 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  libraries • 400 
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Value  of  Ubrariei^^ $m 

Value  of  apparatus oOO 

Oharge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 19«> 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 885 

Average  annual  attendance  during  the  past  fifteen  years 184 

Average  annual  attendance  since  the  war 328 

Amount  raised  to  erect  new  building  the  present  year $30,000 

Estimated  cost  of  new  building 40,000 

Bate  of  annual  commencement ,J^r8i  week  in  Jntie. 


QUINOY  COLLEGE. 

[Qniacyt  Adams  County.   Founded  185i.] 

Rev.  Gkorgjs  W.  Gray,  A.  H.,  Premdent. 

Quincy  Oollege,  called  also  Quincy  English  and  German  Col- 
lege, was  organized  in  1854  as  a  seminary ;  but  its  friends  soon 
entered  into  more  extensive  plans,  and  in  1857,  a  charter  was 
obtained  giving  it  collegiate  powers.  Daring  the  war  the  college 
was  closed,  and  the  building  used  as  a  hospital ;  henbe  there  were 
no  graduates  in  the  years  1863,  1864,  1866,  and  1866.  The  school 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1867,  under  the  supervision  of  Bev. 
Reuben  Andrus,  D.  D.  The  institution  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  large  brick  building,  132  feet  long,  and 
four  stories  high  beside  the  basement.  It  is  large  enough  for  three 
or  four  hundred  students.  In  completing  it  a  debt  was  incurred 
of  about  $15,000,  which  nearly  ruined  the  enterprise;  even  the 
interest  for  a  time  was  unpaid,  so  that  in  1867  the  debt  was  swelled 
to  $26,000,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  required  to  relieve  the  col- 
lege of  its  embarrassment.  Its  present  means  and  prospecte 
promise  a  prosperous  future. 

A  preparatory  course  of  three  years  leads  to  a  regular  college 
course  of  four  years,  of  the  usual  scope  and  character.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  it  is  as  extensive  and  thorough  as  in  the  older  col- 
leges and  universities ;  but  much  time  is  devoted  to  thoroughness 
in  the  practical  and  primary  branches  of  study,  for  want  of  which 
many  fail  in  the  later  years  of  their  course.  Young  ladies  9xA 
gendemen  pursue  the  same  studies,  recite  in  the  same  classes,  and 
receive  the  same  honors  upon  graduation.  President  Gray  says 
of  this,  *'In  the  light  of  observation  and  experience  we  are  per< 
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snaded  that  Ood'e  plan  of  educating  the  sexcB  in  ths  primary 
school,  the  fiimily  circle,  fihonld  be  the  plan  in  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  college  life.  Were  we  peculiar  in  this,  we  should  feel 
under  some  obligation  to  offer  a  defense ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
great  mass  of  those  being  educated  in  our  country  are  receiving 
iheir  edncation  in  mixed  schools,  we  regard  a  formal  defense  as  a 
work  of  supererogation.'^  The  course  of  instruction,  it  is  claimed, 
is  more  thorough  than  is  usual  in  colleges  for  both  sexes.  Ger- 
man is  taught  without  extra  charge. 

To  save  its  graduates  from  that  which  is  of  very  common  occur* 
rence — that  alumni  of  colleges  are  deficient  in  primary  branches, 
as,  for  instance,  in  elocution  and  penmanship — in  this  college  all 
students  are  required  to  share  in  a  daily  drill  in  both  of  these 
branches.     President  Gray  says : 

^^  Notwithstanding  penmanship  is  required  to  be  taught  in  all 
of  our  common  schools,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  institution  that 
has  offered  to  the  public  special  advantages  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  this  part  of  their  work.     In  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, denominational  and  state,  the  matter  has  hitherto  been 
wholly  ignored.     We  would  be  far  from  adopting  the  idea  that 
nothing  should  be  studied  except  that  which  is  regarded  as  directly 
practical.      But  while  wo  would  avoid  this  rock,  upon  which  so 
many  have  been  shipwrecked,  we  would  not  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  avoid  all  that  is  directly  practical.     The  history  of  education 
in  the  past  points  most  conclusively  to  this :   that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  literary  and  practical  should  stand  side  by  side ; 
when  the  literary  man  should  be  more  practical,  and  the  practical 
man  more  Uterary.     Hitherto  much  that  is  practical  has  been 
withheld  from  our  colleges.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
them  purely  literary — ^to  create  a  literary  caste.   Odium  has  justly 
rested  upon  them  on  the  account  of  this.    The  time  has  fully  come 
when  thinking  and  acting  must  go  together ;  when  the  man  of 
business  must  be  the  man  of  thought ;  when  men  must  take  the 
strength  and  power  of  thought  into  the  real  life  of  business  trans- 
itions.   It  was  from  this  standpoint  that  the  science  of  accounts 
was  added  to  the  curriculum  of  this  institution.     In  our  humble 
judgment,  the  time. has  come  when  commercial  colleges,  .as  suoh^ 
should  cease ;  when  aU  institutions  should  cease  that  give  currency 
to  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  honor  between  the  man 
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of  letters  and  the  man  of  labor.  Why  not  have  every  institation 
in  the  land  meet  every  demand  for  that  section  of  country  ?  Why 
mast  a  young  man  travel  500  miles  to  study  agricultural  chemis- 
try ?  It  should  not  be  necessary.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  of  uniting  the  practical  and  theoretical  that  Quincy  GoU^e 
has  taken  into  her  course  of  study  some  of  those  things  generally 
ignored  by  literary  institutions. 

'^  Separate  from  the  daily  drill  in  penmanship,  in  which  all  the 
students  are  required  to  participate,  is  the  academy  of  penman- 
ship. The  object  of  this  department  is,  as  intimated  above,  to 
prepare  teachers,  or  any  who  desire  to  make  special  preparation 
in  this  practical  and  beautiful  art.  Here  a  student  may  devote  his 
entire  time  to  this  specialty.  Here  more  can  be  learned  in  a  fort- 
night about  penmanship  than  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of  our 
common  schools  know.  To  this  enterprise  we  ask  your  candid 
attention. 

<(  We  have  thus  hastily  noted  some  of  those  things  which  arei 
in  some  degree,  peculiar  to  us.  We  do  not  feel  like  closing  these 
remarks  without  saying  that  our  primary  object  is  to  seek  the 
development  of  the  intellect  as  a  whole — ^to  seek  it,  not  by  a  pro- 
cess of  filling  in  but  of  drawing  out.  That  thought,  close  and 
systematic,  is  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  mind ;  that  an  edu- 
cation consists  in  a  knowledge  of  books  only  so  far  as  that  know- 
ledge, or  the  acquiring  of  it,  has  disciplined  the  powers  engaged 
in  its  pursuit.  When  that  which  is  practical  will  lead  as  readily 
and  as  certainly  to  this  end  as  that  which  is  not,  let  the  former 
have  the  preference.  When  the  intellect  can  be  more  directly 
reached  by  the  purely  theoretical,  let  that  be  the  choice. 

^'Education  is  not  a  trade — not  a  thing  to  be  bought  or  soId--it 
is  a  growth.  Let  its  roots  strike  down  into  the  depths  benesth) 
that  its  branches  may  reach  out  to  the  realms  beyond.'- 

STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

Yeard  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  courtie S^ 

Namber  of  pupils  pnrsaing  a  partial  course 100 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 73 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during,  the  year 1 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 1* 

Number  of  professors  and  instmctors .,,,,,....  ,  • .  1 1  •  •  W 
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Valne  of  buildiDgs,  farmture  and  grounds $126,000  00 

Knmber  of  volumes  in  libraries 1 ,000 

Value  of  libraries $500  00 

Charge  per  annum^for  tuition  in  regular  course 44  00 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  including 

board 176  00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 219  00 


UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO. 

[Chicago,  Cook  County.       Foimded  18CW.] 

Rrv.    J.    0.    BcRRODGHS,  D.  D.,  President. 

This  department  has  not  been  famished  with  any  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  institntion ;  and  authentic  information  concerning 
it  is  limited  to  the  statistical  report,  and  to  the  catalogue  for  the 
year  1867-8,  which  does  but  inadequately,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report,  exhibit  the  organization  and  characteristics  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  instruction  of  the  institution  is  divided  among  several  de- 
partnents,  as  follows: 

'  I.  Prepabatoby. — This  is  estaBlished  as  one  of  the  Amda- 
mental  and  permanent  arrangements,  on  account  of  the  general 
evil  of  defective  preparation  which  often  renders  impossible  a 
saccessfnl  pursuit  of  the  subsequent  course.  The  professors  have 
charge  of  the  instruction  belonging  to  their  several  branches.  The 
courses  are  of  three  years  for  classical,  and  of  two  years  for  scien- 
tific students  ;  these  differ  only  by  omission  of  G-reek  from  the 
scientific  preparation,  retaining  the  Latin. 

II.  OoLLEGK. — ^Tbis  affords  two  distinct  courses,  the  classical 
and  the  scientific.  For  admission  to  the  classical,  ^^a  critical 
knowledge  of  mental  arithmetic,  arithmetical  analysis,  and  the 
grammars  of  the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  langages  is  indispen- 
sable."  The  course  is  a  very  full  one,  extending  through  four 
years ;  and  the  age  of  admission  to  it  is  fixed,  for  the  minimum, 
at  fifteen. 

Oonceming  the  scientific  course,  the  catalogue  says,  ^'With  all 
the  admitted  excellence  of  the  established  curriculum  of  studies  in 
American  colleges,  it  is  not  adapted  to  all  the  differences  of  intel- 
lectual constitution  and  of  practical  aims.  While,  therefore,  fully 
i^cognizing  the  paramount  claims  of  the  classical  course,  the  trus- 
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tees  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  provide  another,  which,  wilih 
some  important  variations,  is  believed  adequate  to  a  preparation 
for  many  of  the  practical  callings  of  life.  For  the  sdentific 
course,  students  will  be  examined  in  the  same  studies  as  for  the 
classical,  with  the  omission  of  Greek  altogether,  and  of  Latin, 
excepting  the  Latin  grammar  and  Header  (Harkness)  and  fonr 
books  of  Oaesar's^Oommentaries,  or  Sallust's  Catiline.  Latin  is 
continued  through  the  first  year  of  this  course,  to  include  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  but  no  further.  German  and  French  are  regular 
studies  in  this  course,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  classical  or 
regular  course,  omitting  its  Latin  and  Greek. 

III.  Civil  EKransraiBBiNG. — ^The  course  of  study  for  this  depart- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  scientific  course  for  two  years ;  to  the 
third  year  of  that  course  additions  are  made,  and  a  separate  cooree 
laid  out  for  the  fourth  year.  The  degree  of  civil  engineer  (C.  E.) 
is  conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  this  department,  and  the  in- 
struction combines  practice  with  theory. 

lY.  AsTBONOMicAL  DEFABTMBin.— The  Doarbom  Observatorj 
forms  the  Astronomical  Department  of  the  University.  Its  ob- 
jects are  to  make  original  researches  in  Astronomical  Science,  to 
assist  in  the  application  of  Astronomy  to  Geography,  and  other 
useful  objects,  and  to  furnish  instruction  in  Astronomy  to  the 
students  of  the  University,  both  those  in  the  regular  course  and 
those  who  wish  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  study. 

The  principal  instrument  of  the  Observatory  at  present  is  the 
great  Equatorial  Refractor,  made  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  largest  telescope  in  this  country.  This 
instrument  is  placed  in  the  Dearborn  ToWer,  built  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Hon.  J,  Young  Scammon,  LL.D.  The  dimensione 
of  the  Equatorial  are :  Diameter  of  Declination  Circle,  30  inches. 
Diameter  of  Hour  Circle,  22  inches.  Focal  Liength  of  Object 
Glass,  23  feet.    Aperture  of  Object  Glass,  18^  inches. 

The  circles  are  read  by  two  microscopes  each,  the  hour  circle  to 
seconds  of  time,  and  the  declination  circle  to  ten  seconds  of  space. 
The  Observatory  has^also  a  chronometer  and  a  small  astronomi- 
cal library. 

A  meridian  circle  of  the  first  class  has  been  constructed  by 
those  eminent  artists,  Messrs.  A.  Bepsold  &  Sons,  of  Hamburg, 
and  its  speedy  arrival  is  expected.    This  instnunent  has  a  tde- 
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scope  of  six  French  inches  aperture,  and  divided  cirole  of  forty 
inches  diameter ;  otherwise  it  is  like  Bessel's  celebrated  Konigs- 
berg  circle,  by  the  same  makers,  with  some  late  improvements  in 
the  illumination  of  the  field  and  the  wires,  and  apparatus  for  regis- 
tering declinations. 
The  course  of  study  in  this  department  includes : 

1.  Instruction  in  Astronomy  to  the  Senior  Glass  of  the  Classical 
and  Scientific  Courses. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  determination  of  time,  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, to  students  of  the  Engineering  Course. 

3.  Instruction  in  higher  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  to  such 
students  as  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  in  Observato- 
ries, or  other  scientific  establishments,  or  for  professorships  of  As- 
tronomy in  Colleges. 

V".  Law  Department. — The  course  of  this  department  occu- 
pies two  years  of  thirty-nine  weeks'  study.  Its  rooms  are  near 
the  local,  state  and  federal  courts,  affording  op]iortunities  to  the 
classes  to  witness  legal  business  of  every  kind  and  variety. 

Beside  these  regular  departments,  commercial  instruction  is 
duly  provided  for  those  who  desire  it.  The  students  of  the  IJni- 
versity  have  the  benefit  of  the  fine  collections  of  Prof.  McChes- 
ney,  comprising  over  15,000  specimens. 

The  location  of  the  University  is  in  the  south  part  of  Chicago, 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  State  Street  City  Railway.  The  site 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Senator  Douglas,  and  is  universally  admir- 
ed for  its  beauty  and  healthfulness.  The  building  is  unsurpassed 
for  the  completeness  of  its  arrangements,  especially  of  the  students' 
rooms,  which  are  in  suits  of  a  study  and  two  bedrooms,  of  good 
size  and  height,  and  well  ventilated.  In  1865,  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  University  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  completion 
of  the  main  building,  136  by  72  feet,  a  structure  erected  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $117,000,  and  believed  to  be  second  in  convenience 
and  elegance  to  no  other  educational  edifice  in  the  country.  In 
this  building  there  are  a  large  Chapel,  rooms  for  the  various 
Scientific  Departments,  and  also  the  Academic,  spacious  and  airy 
recitation  rooms,  elegant  suits  for  the  Literary  and  Beligioas  So- 
cieties, and  additional  dormitories  for  the  students. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  different  railroads  which  centre  at 
Chicago,  classes  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  frequent  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  in  order  to  examine  rock  strata,  and  to 
Vol.  11—84 
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collect  Bpecimens  in  Natural  History.  These  explorations  have 
extended,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  Dubuque  and  Burlington, 
Iowa;  to  Kewanee,  LaSalle  and  Qaincy,  Illinois;  to  the  Wiscon- 
ein  river,  and  along  the  Mississippi  river,  from  McGregor  to  St. 
Louis. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study. 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 76 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a^partial  course ........  88 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 108 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 19 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 18 

Vttlue  of  building^!,  furniture  and  grounds.. $800,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 100,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 4,0rK) 

Yn  ue  of  apparatus $27,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regu'ar  course 60 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum. 20 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 220 

Bate  of  annual  commencement. »Lasi  TTtursday  in  Jmt. 


MONMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

[Monmouth,  Warren  county.    Founded  1858.] 

Rev.  Datid  a.  Wallace,  D.D.,  President. 

To  Eev.  James  C.  Porter,  now  deceased,  and  to  Rev.  Eobert 
Hobs,  now  residing  at  Monmouth,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  origi- 
nation of  Monmouth  College.  Their  object  was  to  give  increased 
facilities  to  young  men  designing  to  educate  themselves  for  the 
ministry.  Consulting  with  other  members  of  the  Second  Associ- 
ate Reformed  Presbytery  of  Illinois,  they  determined  to  establish 
a  school  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  could  be 
obtained.  The  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Monmouth  having 
supplied  funds  for  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  the  school 
was  located  there,  and  opened  as  an  academy  in  November,  1853, 
with  Rev.  James  R.  Brown  as  principal. 

The  success  which  attended  the  enterprise  was  such  that  in 
less  than  two  years  the  presbytery  determined  to  make  a  college 
of  the  academy.  It  was  transferred  from  the  presbytery  to  the 
synod  of  Illinois,  Rev.  D.  A.  "Wallace,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
elected  president.  Rev.  Marion  Morrison,  professor  of  mathcma- 
tics,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Brown,  professor  of  languages.    Bj  earnest 
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and  perseyering  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  instita- 
tioD,  money  was  raised  to  erect  a  college  building,  which  was 
completed  in  1856 — a  substantial  brick  edifice,  of  sixty-five  by 
forty-five  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  nine  rooms.  It  is  now  used 
for  the  academic  and  preparatory  departments.  But  before  it 
was  ready  the  announced  time  for  opening  the  college  had 
arrived,  and  it  was  necessary  to  begin  its  work  in  an  old  school 
hoase  of  one  room.  Beginning  with  twenty-one  students,  it  had 
ninety-nine  in  attendance  during  the  year  1866-7,  and  the  num- 
ber has  increased  every  year,  excepting  1861-2  and  1862-3,  when 
the  patriotism  of  the  students  was  honorably  testified  by  the  fact 
that  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  entered  tlie  armies  of  their 
countrv  as  soldiers.  The  number  in  1867-8  was  three  hundred 
and  eighty. 

Such  increase  of  numbers  made  necessary  more  buildings  and 
larger  endowments.  It  might  have  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  raise  means  at  such  a  time  of  disorder  and  financial  depression, 
peculiarly  unfavorable  to  such  an  enterprise ;  but  with  large  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  benevolence  of  christian  people,  it  was  under- 
taken. Messrs.  A.  Y.  and  D.  Graham  offered  the  trustees  one- 
fourth  of  a  quarter-section  of  land  within  the  city  limits,  ten  acres 
of  which  should  be  taken  as  a  site  for  the  college,  and  the  remain- 
der in  lots  distributed  over  the  quarter-section,  provided  that, 
within  three  years,  a  three-story  building,  of  ground  area  not  less 
than  sixty  feet  square,  should  be  erected.  The  proposition  was 
accepted.  President  Wallace  took  up  the  task  of  raising  the 
funds,  and  by  untiring  and  self  sacrificing  labor  succeeded  ;  within 
the  time  there  rose  a  handsome  brick  building,  eighty-four  feet 
long,  and  fifty-four  feet  wide,  with  eighteen  commodious  rooms. 
But  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  endowment  re- 
mained after  the  new  college  was  paid  for.  The  history  of  this 
effort  contains  some  instruction  respecting  such  efforts  so  valuable 
that  it  is  here  given  entire,  as  furnished  by  a  former  professor  of 
the  institution.     He  says — 

^^The  first  method  which  had  been  adopted  for  securing  an  en- 
dowment was  the  sale  of  scholarships.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  perpetual  scholarships  had  been  sold,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  Those  subscribing  for  these  scholarships  were 
allowed  to  give  their  notes  for  them,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.    It  was  very  soon  found  that  on  this 
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plan  students  came  in  mncli  more  rapidly  than  the  money  to  pay 
the  nnmber  of  professors  needed  to  do  the  work  of  instruction. 
With  the  consent  of  the  holders,  nearly  all  these  scholarships  were 
changed  from  perpetual  to  twenty-year  scholarships,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  notes  given  was  raised  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent.    The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  had  also 
been  added  to  the  endowment,  by  getting  a  hundred  men  to  give 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  the  college  agreeing  to  issue  annually 
to  the  subscribers  to  this  fund  scrip,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
for  twenty  years ;  this  scrip  to  be  received  in  payment  for  tuition. 
With  the  most  rigid  economy,  in  the  way  of  paying  small  salaries 
to  professors  who  performed  double  duty,  the  income  of  the  col- 
lege  still  fell  far  short  of  what  was  required  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents, who  flocked  to  the  institution  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
At  this  critical  period,  Hon.  Ivory  Quinby,  a  citizen  of  Mon- 
mouth, from  the  commencement  a  warm,  steadfast  and  intelligent 
friend  of  the  college,  proposed  to  give  $5,(f00  to  the  endowment, 
provided  other  $45,000  should  be  raised  for  the  purpose  within 
three  years ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  success  of  the  effort,  he  agreed  to  pay  interest  annu- 
ally on  his  proposed  donation  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
raising  the  remainder  of  the  $50,000.    This  munificent  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  board,  and  vigorous  measures  were  inaugurated 
for  raising  the  required  sum.     William  P.  Pressly,  of  Monmouth, 
gave  700  acres  of  land  in  Iowa,  from  which  the  college  has  real- 
ized between  $4,000  and  $5,000.    Hon.  A.  C.  Harding  gave 
$10,000  to  endow  a  professorship,  which  is  called  the  Harding 
Professorship  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature.    Manj 
others  contributed  largely  and  generously,  and  the  required  fium 
was  secured.    The  success  of  the  effort  also  was  largely  due  to  the 
indefatigable  energy  and  perseverance  of  President  Wallace." 

"  Monmouth  College  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  christian  edu- 
cation. In  the  language  of  one  of  its  friends,  *  It  is  the  child  of 
aincere  prayers  and  earnest  labors.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid 
in  faith.  It  was  dedicated  to  God,  and  was  designed  from  the 
very  beginning  to  promote  his  glory.  The  president  accepted  his 
position,  consecrating  himself,  his  labors  and  the  college,  to  the 
cause  of  christian  education,  and  God  has  greatly  prospered  and 
blessed  it,  and  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  friends  of 
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christian  education  to  contribute  to  its  endowment,  and  thus  secnre 
its  success.' 

"It  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Illinois,  three-fourths  of  the  board  of  trustees  being  appointed  by 
that  body,  and  the  remainder  by  the  board  itself.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, sectarian  in  its  character  and  aims.  Members  of  different 
branches  of  the  church  compose  its  board  of  trustees  and  faculty 
of  instruction.  Many  of  its  warmest  friends  and  most  liberal  and 
efScient  helpers  are  not  in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  founders,  friends  and  managers 
of  the  college,  while  making  its  course  of  classical  and  philosophi- 
*  cal  instruction  as  broad  and  thorough  as  that  of  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  land,  to  make  it  decidedly  and  thoroughly  christian. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  Bible  is 
regularly  studied  as  a  tezt-book. 

"Young  men  and  women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  college.  The  system  of  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  tested  here  during  the  twelve 
years  since  the  institution  was  founded,  and  the  results  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  board  of  trustees  and  faculty  have  seen 
nothing  thus  far  in  the  working  of  the  system  to  lead  them  to  de- 
sire a  change. 

"  The  academical  department  is  conducted  apart  from  the  col- 
lege, in  a  building  of  its  own.  It  is  not  a  mere  preparatory  det 
partment,  but,  in  addition  to  its  course  preparatory  for  college,  it 
famishes  a  brief  course  for  such  as  cannot  take  the  collegiate 
coarse. 

"  The  English  course  of  the  academy  gives  a  full  and  thorough 
trainiDg  in  English  studies  and  in  the  elements  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  natural  sciences,  for  such  as  cannot  go  fully  over  these 
subjects  in  the  collegiate  scientific  course.  This  course  furnishes 
a  practical  business  education.  The  mathematics  are  pursued  as 
far  as  they  are  ordinarily  practically  applied.  Advanced  and  more 
npid  instruction  than  the  course  affords  is  given  in  any  subjects 
that  may  be  desired,  to  those  wishing  to  teach,  or  who  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching ;  and  with  such  recitations  are  combined  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching." 

The  above  extracts  are  from  an  account  of  the  institution  fur- 
Taished  by  Prof.  J.  A.  P.  McGaw,  lately  a  professor  in  the  college, 
and  the  other  part  of  this  statement  was  condensed  from  the  same 
paper. 
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STATIBTIOAL  SITMMABT. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study  * 5  orT 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course  f IBS 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course IS 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department • 188 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year %1 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution. 18S 

Number  of  professors  and  iostructors 14 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $60,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exchtsi ve  of  buildings,  etc 70, 000  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 2,700 

Value  of  libraries $6 ,  000  00 

Value  of  apparatus 1,000  00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 80  00 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expepses,  per  annum 200  00 

Ayerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 200  00 

Date  of  annual  commencement. . .  • La$t  7%ur9d^  pfjmm. 


NORTH  WESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

CBranstoo,  Cook  Ck>Qnty.   Founded,  186&1 

Prof.  HucRT  S.  Nona,,  Acting  President. 

This  institntion  is  under  the  special  care  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Of  its  origiD  and  history  no  account  has  been  far- 
nished  to  this  department,  and  no  materials  therefore  are  in  its 
possession.  The  foundation  of  the  college  followed  close  upon  the 
laying  out  of  the  town  of  Evanston  ;  and  the  sale  of  its  endow- 
ments of  land  has  produced  and  is  still  producing  a  large  cash 
fund  for  permanent  investment. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  Prof.  Oliver  Marcy, 
the  professor  of  Natural  History  and  Physics.  The  faculty 
includes  a  professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature : 

"  Evanston,  the  seat  of  the  Northwestern  University,  is  eleven 
miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Milwaukee  Bailroad.  Its  site  was 
purchased  and  the  town  organized  with  especial  reference  to 
educational  purposes.  The  act  of  incorporation  contains  a  per- 
petual prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Since  1855, 
the  town  has  grown  from  a  few  families  to  a  population  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  with  five  churches  and  many  elegant  resi- 
dences.   It  is  connected  with  Chicago  by  eight  railroad  trains, 

*  There  ire  two  cooTBes  of  ttudj,  tIs:  clsnieal  and  iclentlflc,  in  which  stndnits  m  grsdoatid* 
t  This  Includes  the  atndents  of  both  the  clssslcsl  end  sdentiflc  coarees.    Ihirfaiff  the  yesr  ttft- 
nif  Jane  16, 1868^  the  number  of  stodents  wss  110  la  the  rlssslrtl,  and  T5  la  the  saenttM. 
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each  way,  per  day.  No  community  in  the  west  contains  a  people 
of  higher  cnltnre.  Beside  those  engaged  in  giving  instrnction  it 
comprises  editors,  lawyers  and  men  of  wealth,  who  seek  the 
advantages  of  the  city  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  residence. 
"While  the  property  of  the  university  was  largely  unproduc- 
tive it  contented  itself  with  doing  such  preparatory  and  collegiate 
work  as  its  small  income  and  temporary  buildings  justified ;  but 
now  it  is  erecting  costly  and  permanent  buildings  and  its  annual 
income  has  increased  to  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is 
expended  for  instruction  only. 

"Two  courses  of  instruction  are  adopted  by  the  trustees — ^a 
classical  and  a  scientific — each  requiring  four  years  study,  and 
intended  to  be  of  equal  educational  value.  Both  courses  are  as 
high  in  their  demands  as  any  collegiate  courses  in  the  country,  and 
in  practice  there  has  been  no  modifying  them  or  letting  them 
down  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  larger  number  of  students. 

"  A  theological  and  a  female  college  have  been  established  in 
the  place,  on  other  and  liberal  financial  foundations,  and  are  in 
vigorous  operation. 

"The  grounds  of  the  university  now  occupied  by  university 
hall  and  the  theological  school  are  extensive  and  beautiful,  embra- 
cing an  original  oak  opening  upon  the  immediate  shore  of  the 
lake. 

"  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  place  is  about  four 
hundred." 

STATISnOAL  STTMMABY. 

Yean  oceapied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 47 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 3 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 138 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 12 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $140, 162  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc » 663, 644  00 

Number  of  rolumes  in  libraries 4, 600 

Value  of  libraries |6,000  00 

Value  of  apparatus 1,866  00 

Ghf  rge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course* 45  00 

Date  of  annual  commencement • •  •  T^rd  Tkurtdoy  in  June, 

*^aiisfcrable  seholarshlps,  entitling  the  bolder  to  el^bt  years'  tuitiou,  are  sold  for  |100.  These 
If*  not  avaiUble  In  the  preparatory  department,  where  only  980  is  charged  fur  tuition.  Well 
issKsiUtsd  yoBAg  nai^  pr^tting  fer  the  mialstiy,  hare  tuition  free 
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EUREKA  COLLEGE. 
CBoreks,  Woodford  Connty.    Toonded,  1806.3 
Rey.  H.  M.  Eykbsst,  A.  H.,  President. 

The  following  statement  has  been  famished  to  this  department 
by  on  officer  of  the  college,  and  is  found  so  full  without  redun- 
dancy, and  so  modest  as  well  as  self-respecting,  that  it  is  presented 
instead  of  anything  that  might  be  prepared  by  the  department 
itself,  with  but  the  addition  of  a  note  respecting  the  ladies^  course. 

"  This  institution  is  situated  in  Eureka,  Woodford  county,  on  the 
Logan  sport,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  Peoria.  In  most  respects  it  is  like  all  other  western  colleges— 
young,  growing,  seeking  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  comparatively 
new  State,  and  depending  more  on  its  vigor  and  enterprise  than 
upon  its  wealth  of  endowment  and  the  support  of  its  numeroas 
graduates;  yet,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  relative  justice,  a  few 
things  should  be  stated. 

This  college  is  the  oldest  of  the  four  in  the  State,  under  the 
religions  care  of  the  christian  (or  disciple)  church.  While,  there- 
fore, it  aims  at  a  liberal  culture  in  respect  to  science  and  literature, 
it  does  so  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  customs  of  this  churcb. 
It  seeks,  indeed,  to  furnish  the  best  educational  facilities  to  all, 
free  from  sectarian  bias,  but  especially  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  ministry ;  and,  consequently,  it  looks  to  the  church  mainly  for 
patronage  and  pecuniary  support.  In  the  general  convention, 
held  at  Abingdon,  it  was  recognized  by  this  brotherhood  as  an 
institution  which  it  should  foster  and  place  on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  was  chartered  in  1855,  since  which  time  its  growth  has  been 
healthy  and  continued.  In  its  campus  there  are  two  large  and 
elegant  college  buildings,  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  five 
hundred  students.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  ei^ect,  at  no  distant 
day,  a  third,  for  the  department  of  natural  science. 

Financially,  it  has  been  conducted  with  marked  success  and 
integrity,  avoiding  all  those  schemes  for  endowment  or  othermse, 
to  which  so  many  young  colleges  have  succumbed,  and  retaining 
perfectly  its  credit  as  a  corporation.  It  is  the  policy,  not  only  to 
provide  buildings,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  but  also  to  secure  per 
manence  and  thoroughness ;  the  former,  by  an  adequate  endow- 
ment; and  the  latter,  by  making  the  salaries  of  the  facnlty 
depend,  to  a  good  degree,  on  their  success  in  attracting  students. 
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The  adminiBtration  of  the  college  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  is 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  characteristic  of  our 
ciyil  inatitations,  and  with  the  college  reforms  now  so  common 
throughont  the  world.    The  courses  of  study  established  are  a 
preparatory,  baccalaureate,  scientific,  academic,  normal,  and  bib- 
lical.  The  natural  sciences,  modem  languages,  aDd  history,  receive 
particnlar  attention.    The  Bible  is  a  regular  text-book,  and  classes 
for  those  intending  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  are  organized  if 
desired.     To  these  courses  of  study,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of 
good  moral  character,  are  freely  admitted.    The  college  is  an 
adrocate  of  mixed  schools,  so  called,  maintaining  from  theory  and 
experience  that  it  is  better  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.    The 
school  is  entirely  free  from  caste  and  aristocracy.    Whether  a 
Btndent  be  a  freshman  or  a  senior,  spend  a  hundred   dollars  per 
year,  or  a  thousand,  work  bis  passage,  or  be  sustained  by  wealthy 
parents,  he  is  equally  esteemed,  provided  he  is  gentlemanly  in 
dsportment,  and  faithful  as  a  student.    There  are  no  prizes  or 
honors  to  be  distributed,  nor  are  there  any  dishonorable  customs 
80  common  in  older  colleges. 

The  literary  societies  are  well  patronized.  They  have  good 
libraries,  and  large  halls  elegantly  furnished,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  society  purposes.  Here  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  future 
are  drilling  for  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  political  arena.  Toung 
men  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  soldiers  disabled  in  our  late 
war,  are  educated  free  of  tuition.  The  patriotism  of  the  college 
is  conspicuous,  as  evidenced  not  only  by  its  continual  efibrts  to 
prepare  the  youth  to  act  well  their  part  as  citizens,  but  also  by  the 
many  students  who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  many  who  wear  honor- 
able scars,  the  badges  of  the  patriot  soldier. 

To  the  young  people  of  the  State,  this  college  cannot  throw 
open  the  gathered  treasures  of  a  full  century,  nor  oiFer  a  joint 
inheritance  in  world-renowned  graduates ;  but  it  can  promise  the 
student  that  his  particular  star  shall  not  be  lost  in  the  brightness 
of  others ;  that  his  drill  shall  be  more  specific  and  thorough,  since 
the  classes  are  smaller ;  and  that  he  can  become  more  conspicu- 
ous, both  in  the  literary  society  and  in  the  college,  than  would  be 
possible  in  larger  institutions. 

The  history  of  this  college,  its  well-earned  reputation,  its  fine 
l>nildings,  its  rapidly  increasing  endowment,  the  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  denomination  pledged  to  its  support,  its  central 
Tol  11—86 
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poBition,  and  the  density  and  intelligence  of  the  population  }^y 
which  it  will,  before  many  years,  be  siirroanded,  all  promise  for 
it  a  nseful  and  brilliant  future.  Like  the  mammoth  American 
elms  which  sentinel  its  grounds,  this  college  tree  is  destined  to 
send  abroad  its  roots,  gathering  abnndant  nourishment  from  this 
and  the  neighboring  states,  and  to  toss  high  and  wide  its  branches, 
beneath  whose  shade  thousands  of  the  youth  of  our  country  will 
recline  and  quaff  the  nectar  of  literature  and  science." 

The  course  prepared  for  young  ladies,  is  what  is  termed  above 
the  academic  course ;  but  they  may  take  the  regular  collegiate  or 
baccalaureate  course.  The  academic  course  includes  no  Greek, 
but  Latin,  to*  include  Livy  and  Horace ;  with  Mathematics,  to 
include  Trigonometry  ;  and  with  well-chosen  variety  of  other 
branches  of  literature  and  science.     It  is  a  three  years'  course. 

STATXSTIOAL   SUMHABT. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 44 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 14 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 159 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 10 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 88 

Number  of  professors  and  instructor^ 10 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds .$40,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. 20,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries. , 1,600 

Value  of  libraries $3,000 

Value  of  apparatus 1 ,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course SO 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 25 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 300 

Number  of  literary  societies 4 

Number  of  members  of  literary  societies 150 

Bate  of  annua)  commencement LaH  Tkurtd^y  m  Jme. 


MARSHALL  COLLEGE,  OR  NORTH  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY. 

[Henry,  Marshall  County.    Founded  1855.] 
Rey.  J.  KosT,  M.D.,  L.L.  D.,  President. 

In  the  year  1855,  a  charter  was  obtained  by  the  Korth  IIUdoib 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Ohnrch,  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  granting  nnivereity  power;  and  a  considerable 
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amount  of  money  was  raised  by  sabscription  in  the  churoh ;  while 
liberal  bequests  were  also  made  by  citizens  of  Henry,  where  the 
institution  is  located.  A.  beautiful  plat  of  ground,  within  the 
city  limits,  of  ten  acres,  overlooking  the  city  and  country  for 
many  miles,  was  secured,  and  a  fine  brick  building  of  three  stories, 
seventy-four  by  forty -seven  feet,  was  at  once  erected,  and  an 
Academic  school  organized,  which  has  continued  until  the  present 
time. 

After  this  appropriation,  and  when  it  was  found  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  funds  raised  in  the  church,  in 
that,  they  were  applied  for  building  purposes  instead  of  invest- 
ment for  a  permanent  endowment,  and  finding  that  the  endow- 
ment enterprise  would  not  soon  warrant  the  hope  of  its  original 
projectors  in  the  exercise  of  full  university  powers,  an  application 
was  again  made  to  the  Legislature,  and  a  change  secured  in  the 
name,  while  yet  all  the  original  university  powers  were  retained. 
The  more  modest  name  of  Marshall  College  was  thus  adopted,  in 
the  winter  of  1866. 

Within  the  present  year  the  prospects  of  the  institution  have 
very  materially  improved.  An  endowment  board  of  trustees  has 
been  organized,  and  its  agents  are  engaged  in  an  extensive  can- 
vass, with  cheering  success  for  an  ample  endowment,  while  a 
proper  contingent  fund  is  also  being  secured  to  run  the  institution 
while  the  endowment  is  accumulating.  The  endowment  is  to  be 
raised  to  $100,000. 

This  enterprise,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  has  been  nobly  emu- 
lated by  the  citizens  of  Henry,  They  entered  into  an  under- 
taking with  the  trustees  to  supply  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  additional  college  buildings,  and  which  are  now  in 
progress  and  will  be  finished  by  another  year.  The  main  build- 
hig  is  being  erected  of  Joliet  marble,  with  a  fine  portico,  three 
towers  and  a  dome. 

Though  incorporated  in  1856,  only  preparatory  instruction  was 
given  prior  to  the  year  1867-8.  Now  college  classes  are  duly 
organized.  In  this  college  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted 
^pon  entire  equality  to  all  courses  and  into  the  same  classes.  The 
coorses  above  the  preparatory  are  the  classical  and  the  scientific. 
The  preparatory  requires  two  years,  and  the  scientific  the  same  as 
the  classical.    A  theological  department  is  to  be  organized ;  until 
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that  is  done,  stndentB  desmng  to  study  theology  receive  special 
inBtmction  as  occasion  requires.  Olasses  are  formed  in  the  ftU 
and  winter  terms,  to  which  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  on  the 
art  of  teaching  and  the  goyernment  of  schools.  Music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  painting  and  drawing,  are  taught 
either  with  or  without  connection  with  the  college. 

STATISnOAL    8UMMASY. 

Tears  occupied  in  regalar  coarse  of  study ^ 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  fuU  course 2t 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 4 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 98 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors S 

Value  of  apparatus fl|O00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course S4 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum li 

▲▼erage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student IS$ 


SOUTHERN  ILLINIOS  COLLEGE. 
[Carbomdale,  Jackson  County.   Founded,  last.] 
Clark  Braden,  A.  M.,  President. 

The  project  of  this  college,  to  be  located  in  Southern  Illinois, 
originated  with  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Southern  Illinois, 
whioh,  ill  1856,  resolved  to  build  one  at  such  point  in  Southern 
Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad,  as  should  make  the  best 
subscription.  Carbon  dale  offered  nearly  twice  as  much  as  any 
other  place,  and  secured  the  college,  the  building  for  which  was 
begun  in  1858,  and  nearly  finished  in  1861 ;  before  this  time, 
however,  the  preparatory  school  had  been  opened  under  chaifs 
of  Eev.  W.  S.  Post,  which  was  continued  two  terms.  The  ente^ 
prise  was  ere  long  burdened  with  debt  which  broke  it  down 
completely,  and  all  its  property  was  sold,  and  the  public  school 
was  taught  in  the  building  in  1865  and  1866. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  project  of  starting  a  college  in 
Southern  Illinois,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^'  Christian"  churches 
of  that  region  was  discussed,  and  conventions  held  to  consider  it. 
The  location  of  this,  when  determined  upon,  was  again  made 
dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  local  subscription,  and  again 
Oarbondale  excelled.  The  old  college  property  was  purchased  at 
|1S,000,  of  which  one  of  the  owners,  Mr.  J.  M.  Campbelli  gave 
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$8,000,  and  the  other,  Mr.  D.  H.  Brash,  $500.    A  board  of  trus- 
tees was  chosen^  and  Mr.  Clark  Braden  aud  his  n^ife  installed  as 
teachers,  who  began  work  October  Ist,  1866,  one  week  only  after 
the  building  was  delivered   to  the  trustees.    Mnch  work  was  to 
be  done  to  make  the  building  comfortably  tenable,  and  to  win 
back  the  reputation  for  the  school  which  had  been  lost  in  previoas 
years.     Beginning  with  emptiness  and  five  pupils,  the  year  was 
dosed  with  an  enrollment  of  eighty-eight  gentlemen  and  fifty-four 
ladies,  and  with  the  building  repaired,  well  furnished,  and  fenced. 
The  building  Is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  sixty  by  forty  feet, 
with  thirty  acres  of  land,  twelve  acres  around  the  building  being 
covered  with  a  beautiful  grove.    The  managers  say  they  have 
adopted  the  motto  ^'pay  as  we  go,"  so  that  they  may  avoid  the 
gulf  of  debt. 

College  classes  are  not  yet  organized;  but  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course  are  marked  out,  with  preparatory  course  for  each ; 
the  scientific  omits  all  languages  but  English. 

The  charter  provides  ^^  that  the  institution  shall  forever  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Christian  churches  of  Southern  Illinois, 
or  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  on  and  south  of  the  Terre 
Haute,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Bailroad."  The  trustees  are  by  law 
*^  elected  by  delegates  of  the  Chrifitiaii  congregations  of  Southern 

Illinois, assembled  in  general  convention  in  Carbondale,  on 

the  last  Friday  in  June  of  each  year, each  church  being  en- 
titled to  three  delegates  and  three  votes  in  said  election.'' 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 6 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 20 

Number  of  professors  and  Instructors 8 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds |SO,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 200 

Value  of  libraries $200 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 84 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum. 100 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 160 

Date  of  annual  commencement. Last  Fridaif  in  Jam, 
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AUQUSTANA  COLLEGE. 

[Paztoo,  Ford  Conuty.    Foanded  186a] 

Rev.  T.  N.  Hassslquist,  PreBident. 

AaguBtana  College  comprises  three  departments,  viz.:  the 
Academic,  OoUegiate  and  TheologicaL  In  the  academic  depart- 
ment, the  regular  course  is  two  years,  and  is  open  to  both  males 
and  females. 

OOLLE0IATE  DEPABTMBlTr. 

Thie  department  is  divided  into  the  fonr  classes  usual  in  this  country,  embrtcing 
four  years. 

Freseman  Glass.— Those  who  are  regularly  admitted  into  this  class  must  bear  an 
examination  on  all  the  studies  of  the  academic  department. 

Synopsis  of  Studies. — Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Cicero's  OratioDS, 
Greek  Grammar,  Xeoophon's  Anabasis,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Classical  Lite* 
rature.  Composition  and  Declamation. 

SopBOMOBE  Class. — Cicero  do  Officis,  Latin  Composition,  Herodotus,  Greek  Gob- 
position,  Solid,  Spherical  and  Analytical  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry and  Mensuration,  Conic  Sections,  Surveying  and  Navigation,  Rhetoric, 
Classical  Literature,  Composition  and  Declamation. 

Junior  Class. — Cicero  de  Oratore,  Horace,  Latin  Composition,  Homer*8  Iliad, 
Euripides,  Greek  Composition,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Cbemistrr, 
Meteorology,  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Composition  aod 
Declamation. 

Senior  Class. — ^Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Plautus,  Latin  Composition,  Demosthenes, 
Sophocles,  Greek  Composition,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Natural  Theologr, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Political  Economy,  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Bible,  Rerisios 
of  the  whole  course. 

German,  Swediish  aod  Norwegian  will  be  taught  through  the  whole  course,  as 
well  as  English,  though  it  is  desirable  that  all  who  can  should  pursue  their  stadies 
of  the  regular  course  in  English  text  books. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  col- 
legiate department  are  less  than  are  required  in  many  similar 
institutions,  the  amount  of  Latin  and  G-reek  included  in  the  course 
surpasses  that  of  most  colleges  of  the  West. 

THEOLOGICAL  DEFABTMENT. 

At  present  the  studies  of  this  department  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  porsued 
simultaneously  with  the  studies  of  the  other  departments. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  gratuitous,  and  will  be  open  to  all  dirinitj 
students,  though  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prinoiples  of  the  Ertngel- 
ioal  Lutheran  Church. 
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For  the  conyenience  of  those  whose  circunistuices  will  oot  allow  them  to  take  the 
whole  course,  they  will  be  permitted  to  recite  with  any  of  the  regular  classes,  in 
such  studies  as  they  may  select,  and  for  which  they  may  be  qualified. 

Students  haying  the  ministry  in  view  will  be  accommodated  with  rooms,  board, 
fuel,  etc.,  at  a  reduced  prioe — ^less  than  one-half  the  usual  rates.  Other  students 
will  bo  compelled  to  board  in  private  families,  which,  however,  can  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  in  any  other  small  town  in  the  State! 

There  is  quite  a  respectable  college  library,  and  by  the  next  session,  philosophical 
apparatus  will  be  provided. 

8TATI8TICAX   SUMMABY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils 40 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 5 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $10, 500 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 40,000 

Number  of  volomes  in  libraries 7,000 

Value  of  libraries $10,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Bate  of  annual  commencement Second  Thursday  in  June. 

This  institution  has  hitherto  been  combined  with  the  theolo- 
gical department,  and  the  regular  classes  have  never  been 
organized,  but  it  is  intended  to  organize  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 


• 


VTESTFIELD  COLLEGE. 

CWestfleld,  Clark  County.       Foimded  18C1.] 

Rev.  William  T.  Jackson,  A.  M.,  President. 

This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Upper  Wabaeh, 
Illinois,  Central  Illinois,  and  Lower  Wabash  conferences  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.    It  is  pleasantly  situa- 
ted in  the  healthy  and  retired  village  of  Westfield,  Illinois,  six 
miles  south  of  Ashmore  Station,  on  the  Terro  Haute  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad.    Its  building  is  a  beautiful  brick,  forty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  with  extensions  seventeen  by  forty,  ou  either  side.     It  em- 
braces, besides  an  ample  number  of  recitation,  music,  writing 
library  and  literary  society  rooms,  a  convenient  lecture  room*  also 
a  commodious  chapel.     An  observatory  gives   a  good  view  of 
earth  and  sky.    A  campus  of  five  acres  contains  the  buildings 
and  surrounds  them  with  pleasant  groves. 

Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  students  in  this  college ;  but  the 
catalogue  does  not  show  that  the  classical  collegiate  coarse  is  open 
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to  ladies.  Beside  the  classical  collegiate  course,  and  the  prepara- 
tory, which  are  such  as  are  common  under  those  names,  there  is 
the  '^scientific  and  ladies' course"  of  three  years,  embracing  mathe- 
matics to  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical,  and  its  applications; 
analytical  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy ;  Latin  abont  equiva- 
lent to  preparation  for  college ;  and  sundry  branches  of  natural 
and  abstract  science.  The  institution  being  yet  young,  regular 
college  classes  are  not  yet  organized.  President  Jackson  says 
of  it : 

''This  institution  has  been  founded  and  controlled  by  the  Ohurch 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  Its  aim  is  to  impart  a  sanctified 
education  to  the  yonth  of  the  church  in  the  surrounding  regioo, 
and  to  bear  a  part  in  the  christian  enlightenment  of  mankind  in 
general.  A  very  encouraging  prosperity  has  attended  it  thus  far. 
But  its  founders  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  see  the  institution 
amply  endowed  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  so  important  a  work 
as  the  education  of  the  head  and  the  hearf 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course SI 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 123 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 5 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds |S6,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 16,000 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  libraries 100 

Value  of  libraries $800 

Value  of  apparatus 150 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course St 

Necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 4 

Arerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 175 

Date  of  annual  commencement T^rd  Wednetday  in  Jmt. 


NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE. 

KPIalnfleld,  Will  County.     Founded  IWl.] 

RsT.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.H.,  President. 


This  institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation. Although  the  institution  is  in  its  infancy,  regular  college 
classes  have  been  formed.  The  courses  of  study  are  divided 
into  the  classical,  preparatory,  scientific,  ladies',  normal  and 
German. 
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The  sGientific  course  difiers  from  the  classical  in  omitting  the 
Greek  entirely,  and  the  Latin  after  the  freshman  year. 

The  preparatory  course  occupies  two  years.  The  ladies  course 
occupies  three  years,  and  includes  Latin  through  the  reading  of 
of  Gsesar,  mathematics  as  far  as  Olmstead's  astronomy,  together 
with  natural  and  abstract  sciences.  But  young  ladies  are  not  re* 
Btricted  from  the  classical  or  teacher's  courses ;  and  in  the  regular 
course  they  recite  with  the  college  classes,  when  their  studies  are 
the  same. 

The  normal  course  covers  three  years  and  the  German  two. 
President  Smith  says,  ^'One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  insti- 
tution is,  that  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  Perhaps  no  institution  in  the  country  aifords 
superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  thorough  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  this  language." 

The  college  building  is  a  three-story  edifice,  seventy  by  forty- 
six  feet,  containing  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  society  h^ls,  and 
students'  rooms.    . 

It  is  not  a  manual-labor  school,  yet  a  few  students  are  employed 
around  the  building,  and  others  can  frequently  obtain  employ- 
ment from  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMART. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study  in  classical  department 4 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study  in  scientific  department 8 

Kumber  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course S6 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 60 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 90 

Number  of  pupili  graduating  during  the  year 8 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution  .  w .  • • 12 

Namber  of  professors  and  instructors 5 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds f  16, 000 

Amount  of  endowment,  ex clusiye  of  buildings,  etc 66,000 

Number  of  voi nines  in  libra.ies • • 800 

Value  of  libraries 500 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course $18 

^m  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 14 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 150 

^&te  of  annual  commencement • Second  Wediutday  of  Ju9m^ 
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ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

[IrTlngton,  Washlngtoo  Coontj.    Founded  186L] 

Rky.  D.  p.  French,  PreBident, 

From  the  catalogue  of  this  institution,  the  following  statement 
is  copied,  as  an  introduction  to  the  sketch  of  its  character  and 
history : 

"February  21,  1861,  Thomas  Quick,  J.  W.  Singleton,  and 
others,  were  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Illinois  Agricultural  College,'  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture,  and  the  mechanical  arts- 
"  The  subscribed  stock  is  $60,000,  with  power  to  increase  it  to 
$200,000,  and  assignable  in  such  manner  as  the  corporation  may 
decide.  Article  seven  of  the  charter  requires  the  college  and  farm 
to  be  located  south  of  a  line  dr^wn  east  and  west  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  State. 

"  Six  miles  south  of  Oentralia,  at  Irvington,  Washington  county, 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  they  obtained  560  acres  of  rich, 
rolling  prairie,  pleasantly  situated,  well  supplied  with  e^ood  water, 
and  known  as  a  healthy  location — the  climate  and  soil  being  well 
adapted  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  in  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 

"  On  the  farm  they  have  erected  a  boarding  house,  twenty  by 
fifty-six,  with  an  L  extending  back  seventy  feet,  and  a  college 
building  forty  by  sixty.  They  have  also  furnished  extensive 
philosophical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  to  which 
have  been  added,  during  the  year,  a  valuable  collection  of  geolo- 
gical specimens,  and  a  laboratory  for  illustrations  in  practical 
chemistry." 

The  original  charter  required  the  capital  stock  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  instruction  in  practical  agriculture  and  science,  and 
the  mechanic  arts ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  to  the  managers  that 
the  funds  were  inadequate  for  obtaining  the  necessary  outfit  of 
shops  and  implements,  and  the  employment  of  mechanical  and 
agricultural  experts  for  teachers  in  the  practical  way  required; 
and  even  a  model  farm  was  beyond  immediate  attainment.  It 
was  judged  best,  too,  to  obtain  permission  for  a  wider  range  of 
study,  such  as  to  make  the  school  more  popular  and  useful,   finch 
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general  college  powers  were  granted  by  the  Legislature  at  the 
session  of  1867.  Th^  original  charter  requiring  manual  labor  in 
shop  or  on  farm  from  all  students,  the  amendments  left  the  re- 
quirement of  such  labor  to  the  discretion  of  the  president,  who 
may  not  require  more  than  three  hours  of  such  work  per  day. 
The  institution  is  authorized  to  confer  degrees,  and  to  establish 
any  course  of  instruction  usual  in  similar  institutions,  or  such  as 
may  be  adopted  in  colleges  established  under  the  act  of.  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges.  Certain  limitations 
upon  the  expenditure  of  funds  were  also  removed.  The  lands 
given  by  the  State  to  the  institution  have  thus  far  brought  a  little 
over  $50,000,  which  is  invested  at  eight  per  cent,  interest  or  high- 
er; and  a  portion  of  the  lands  remain  unsold. 

This  college  includes  pupils  of  both  sexes.  It  has  a  preparatory 
course,  and  a  collegiate ;  in  the  latter,  as  at  present  laid  out,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  occupy  but  a  very  subordinate  place, 
and  are  optional,  while  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  have 
especial  prominence.  Begular  classes  are  formed  in  the  collegiate 
department.  The  board  of  instruction  includes  the  following: 
the  President,  who  is  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
of  Practical  Agriculture ;  a  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and 
of  Mathematics ;  a  Professor  of  Law ;  a  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences;  and  a  Professor  of  Military  Tactics,  Horticulture,  and 
the  Commercial  Course.  The  lady  who  is  principal  of  the  Ladies' 
Department,  gives  also  instruction  in  Botany  and  Higher  English, 
and  another  lady  teaches  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  Each 
county  in  the  State  can  send  one  student  free  of  charge  for  tuition, 
the  county  court  selecting  the  person.  The  catalogue  of  1867-8 
names  eight  counties  in  Southern  Illinois  that  have  used  the 
privilege. 

The  materials  used  in  the  above  sketch  were  furnished  by 
Thomas  Quick,  Esq.,  the  Professor  of  Law,  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  founder  of  the  institution. 
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LINCOLN  UNIVERSITT. 

CLlncotai,  Logan  Conaty.   Founded  1905.] 

BsY.  A.  Frkeman,  D.  D.»  President. 

From  the  last  catalogDe  of  the  university,  and  a  commnnication 
famished  bj  the  president,  I  have  been  able  to  glean  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  this  important  institution. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  commissioners  of  five  Synods 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  viz.:  the  Synod  of  Iowa, 
the  Synod  of  Indiana,  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  the  Synod  of  Sanga- 
mon, and  the  Synod  of  Central  Illinois.  It  is  under  tlie  control 
of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  these  Synods,  and  working 
under  a  regular  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Illinois. 

It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  healthful  and  rapidly  growing 
city  of  Lincoln,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  Railroad 
midway  between  Springfield  and  Bloomington,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  A  large  and  beaatifal 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  university,  furnished  with  every 
appliance  of  education  found  in  the  best  colleges  and  female 
seminaries.  The  institution  has  an  endowment  of  more  than 
$60,000,  which  is  constantly  increasing  by  donations  and  the  sale 
of  scholarships. 

The  managers  and  friends  of  Lincoln  University  hold  that  the 
true  education  of  both  sexes  is  more  successfully  accomplished  by 
their  mutual  stimulus  and  sympathy  than  it  can  be  by  any  sjetem 
of  monastic  separation.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  in  some  of 
the  best  schools  of  our  land,  that  the  association  of  the  sexes  in 
school-life,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects  upon  the  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  students.  Hence,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
students  here  worship  in  the  same  chapel  every  mornings  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  recite  in  the  same  classes. 

There  are  three  distinct  courses  of  study : 

1.  The  full  classical  course,  including  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  best  colleges.  Those  who  complete  this  course  will 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  Th^  scientific  course,  including  all  the  preceding  course, 
except  the  Greek  and  Soman  classics.  Students  completing  this 
course,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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3.  The  conrse  for  females,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
female  seminaries.  Ladies  completing  this  coarse  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Mistress  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

Young  ladies  will  also  be  pern^itted  and  encouraged  to  take  the 
full  clasBlcal  coarse,  or  the  scientific  course;  and  those  completing 
either  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  pertaining  to  that  course. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  an  annual  course  of  lessons  in 
Elocution,  for  lectures  to  Normal  classes,  and  for  instruction  in 
Hebrew  and  the  modern  languages.  Special  attention  is  also 
given  to  instruction  in  music  and  in  the  principles  of  commercial 
and  business  transactions. 

The  institution  has  been  in  operation  only  two  years.  The 
first  year  there  were  171  students,  the  second  year  there  were  256, 
and  the  university  has  entered  upon  its  third  year  with  fiattering 
prospects.  There  are  eight  instructors.  Connected  with  the  uni- 
versity are  two  literary  societies  for  young  gentlemen,  and  one 
for  young  ladies.  There  is  also  a  good  beginning  for  a  joint 
library  of  the  university  and  its  societies. 

STATISTIOAIi   SITHMASV. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  conrse  of  study ; 4 

Number  of  male  pupils 168 

Number  of  female  pupils 08 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors. 8 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc |60,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course f  18  to  $28 

Necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  including  board •         175 

Arerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 200 

Date  of  annual  commencement Third  Thurtda^  in  June, 
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FEMALE  COLLEGES  AND  SEMINAEIES 

HAYINO  A  COUBSB  OF  FOUB  TEABfi  OB  KOBE. 

f 


JACKSONVILLE  FEMALE  AOADEMY. 

[JackBODTillc^  Motsgtai  Oouatj.   Founded,  1830.] 

Gilbert  Thatxb,  A.  K.,  Prinoipal. 

Bev.  John  M,  Ellis  was  the  founder  of  this  the  first  female  acad- 
emy in  Illinois.  Coming  as  a  home  missionary  to  this  State  in  1825, 
he  labored  for  a  while  at  Kaskaskia;  but  in  1828  took  charge  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jacksonville.  Education  was, 
in  his  mind,  a  matter  of  interest  next  to  religion;  and  he  was  one 
of  those  through  whose  efforts  Illinois  College  was  established ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  and  his  intelligent  and  devoted  wife 
originated  this  academy,  the  beginning  of  which  may  fairly  be 
traced  to  a  few  classes  taught  by  that  lady  in  her  own  house.  In 
1830,  prominent  citizens  met  to  consult  on  the  establishment  of 
euch  an  institution,  and  as  the  result  the  academy  was  organized 
under  its  present  title.  The  square  now  occupied  by  the  academy 
buildings  was  the  gifib  of  Dr.  Ero  Chandler,  and  the  present  east 
wing  was  erected  with  the  proceeds  of  subscriptions  taken  then 
and  promptly  paid ;  it  was  a  two-story  brick  buildinsj,  thirty  by 
forty  feet,  with  a  school  room  for  forty  pupils,  and  rooms  for  a 
boarding  school.  In  1843  the  main  edifice  and  west  wing  were 
completed ;  and  more  recently  further  additions  have  been  made, 
80  that  the  building  now  furnishes  accommodations  for  about  fifty 
boarders,  and  desk  room  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 

First  among  the  instructors  may  be  recorded  the  name  of  Mrs* 
Ellis,  from  whose  classes  the  present  academy  holds  by  regular 
and  uninterrupted  descent.  After  the  regular  organization  under 
trustess,  the  first  principal  was  Miss  Sarah  Crocker,  afterward 
wife  of  Elihu  Wolcott,  Esq.;  after  her  came,  in  order,  Miss  Emily 
Price,  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  William  H.  Williams,  Miss 
Lucretia  Kimball,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mead,  Bev.  Charles  G.  Selleck, 
Miss  Phebe  Thompson,  Newton  Bateman,  Miss  H.  P.  Murdock, 
P.  F.  Mitchell,  and  Gilbert  Thayer,  the  present  incumbent. 
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Efforts  were  early  put  forth  to  secure  for  the  academy  the  usual 
charter  rights  and  privileges  from  the  Legislature,  but  on  account 
of  prejudices  existing  in  that  body  towards  corporations,  the 
object  was  not  secured  until  the  winter  of  1834-5,  when  a  special 
act  of  incorporation  was  passed.  Jacksonville  Female  Academy 
was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  to  obtain  this  favor,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  of  educational  institution  to  obtain  it  at  all. 

It  is  at  this  day  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistical  information 
in  regard  to  the  school  during  the  first  third  of  its  existence, 
as  no  adequate  records  have  been  preserved.  It  is  known 
that  during  the  year  1833-^,  when  the  school  opened  under  Miss 
Crocker,  there  were  not  far  from  sixty  pupils,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  for  several  years  the  number  ranged  from  that  to  one  hun- 
dred, so  that  when  the  town  was  small  and  the  country  sparsely 
settled,  the  institution  had  entered  upon  a  very  encouraging  course 
of  prosperity.  Many  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  then  rare 
in  our  country,  and  elsewhere  unknown  at  so  early  a  day  in  the 
entire  West.  It  cannot  be  ascertained,  however,  that  classes  were 
regularly  graduated  before  the  year  1845,  under  the  Frincipalship  * 
of  Key.  William  H.  Williams.  From  that  time  the  stream  has 
flowed  constantly.  The  graduates  now  number  nearly  two  hun- 
dred, or  an  average  of  about  eight  per  year.  Approximate  calcula- 
tions show  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  young  ladies  have  been 
educated,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  this  academy;  for  the  annniil 
attendance  has  averaged  from  sixty,  at  the  beginning,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  later  times,  and  during  the  catalogue  period, 
1845-1868,  the  average  annual  attendance  is  not  far  from  one 
hundred  and  forty. 

The  institution  is  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  reasonably  remunerative,  though  having  no 
endowment  funds,  which  is  a  very  noticeable  fact. 

The  objects  and  aims  of  the  institution  are  succinctly  stated  in 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  adopted  by  its  founders,  in 
1830 :  "  Whereas  the  vast  importance  and  urgent  necessity  of 
extending'the  blessings  of  education  to  all  classes  of  American 
citizens  are  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  enlightened  patriots  and 
christians ;  and  whereas,  the  power  of  female  influence  over  the 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  community  must  ever  be 
too  great  for  any  or  all  other  causes  entirely  to  counteract,  com- 
mencing as  it  does  with  the  first  dawn  of  infant  intelligence,  and 
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forming  perhaps  the  most  important,  and,  certainly,  the  most 
desirable  part  of  that  character,  before  any  other  canse  can  begin 
to  act  upon  it,  and  accompanying  it  through  all  the  Bubeequent 
stages  of  its  development ;  considering  too  that  in  the  present 
important  crisis  of  oar  beloved  Kepnblic,  no  one  effort  ought  to 
be  withheld  ^hich  can  tend  to  give  permnancy  to  its  foundations, 
the  intelligence  and  mrttte  of  the  people ;  therefore, 

Mesolved^  that  an  academy  ought  to  be  immediately  established 
in  this  State,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  female  education ;  and 
that  Jacksonville,  in  Morgan  county,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  situation 
highly  favorable  for  the  successful  operations  of  such  an  institn- 
tion." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  designs  of  the  founders  were 
large  and  liberal,  embracing  all  the  objects  of  a  high,  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  and  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  its  friends  to 
realize  for  it  that  noble  conception. 

Its  course  of  study  has,  from  the  first,  been  as  extensive  as  any 
in  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  and  constantly  enlarging  to  suit 
the  growing  demand  of  the  age.  Thoroughness  of  attainment 
has  been  persistently  sought,  and  in  connection  with  this,  the 
best  qualifications  of  usefulness — those  of  humble  and  devoted 
piety. 

Beside  the  preparatory  course,  this  school  has  a  classical  course, 
and  a  scientific.  The  latter  is  of  three  years'  duration,  and  iB 
the  same  as  the  classical,  omitting  the  languages.  Beside  the  reg- 
ular courses,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  German  and  French 
drawing  and  painting  are  taught ;  but  to  guard  against  over-work, 
there  is  a  limit  set  upon  the  number  of  studies  which  a  pupil  may 
pursue  at  any  one  time.  The  classical  course  is  as  follows — ^its 
inclusion  of  Greek  is  worthy  of  notice : 

FUtST  TEAS. 

Fcdl  iS'ifsnon.^^Higher  Arithmetic/finished ;  Physiology ;  Latin  Reader,  finished. 
Spring  SestiotL — ^Algebra ;  Botany  ;  Caesar^s  CommentarieB,  First  Book. 

8KC0N0  TKiJL 

Fall  /Si»no».— Algebra,  finished ;  Ancient  Geography ;  Cicero's  Orations.    JSjprmff 
JSestion, — Geometry;  Rhetoric;  Virgil. 

JVMIOB  TEAB.— (third  TlAR.) 

^o// jSsMtofi.— Chemistry ;  Natural  Philosophy ;  Uniyerflal  History;  Vir«il.    Op- 
tional Studies— Greek  Grammar;  Greek  Reader.    /^Drtny /SSmion.— Trigonometry; 


STidenees  of  Cbrittlanity ;  General  Biography  and  Literetwe.    Optioatl  Btndi^a^ 
LiTj,  Greek  Reader.  >    ■ 

SEinoK  TiAa.— (fourth  TBAa.) 

Fail  iS^firtoii.— Astronomy;  Mental  Pbiloaophy;  Gelfegy.  Optional  Stndlee-^ 
Horace,  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Spring  i&<fum.^llental  Pbilosopby;  Mural  Phi- 
losophy ;  Butler's  Analogy.    Optional  Studies — JuYenal,  Iliad. 

Exercises  in  Orthography,  Elocution,  Vocal  Music  (in  classes),  Penmanahipi  and 
GompositioDy  are  attended  to  statedly  tbrongh  the  entire  coarse. 

8TATTBTI0AL  8171IHABT. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  stndy,  in  scientific  department I 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study,  in  classical  department 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course •••••100 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 09 

Number  of  papils  in  preparatory  department • 28 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 9 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  inatitutlon. .  • 200 

Number  of  professors  nnd  instructors • 9 

Va'ue  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds. $50,000 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  libraries 275 

Value  of  libraries ^l  800 

Value  of  apparatus 200 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Average  of  total  annual  eipenses,  per  student,  for  boarding  popUa 800 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student,  for  day  pupila 50 

Date  ol  annual  commencement • ^int  Wtdnudtiyin  Jumt^ 


MONTICELLO  8EMINABT. 

(Xonticello  (OodArey  P.  O.),  Madison  Conaty.   Founded  1188.] 

Miss  Harriet  N.  Hiskxll,  Principal, 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  gi^en  very  fully  in  the  follow* 
iog  extracts  from  a  paper  prepared  at  the  reqnestof  the  prioeipal, 
and  furnished  by  her  to  this  Department.  The  fact  that  this  is 
one  of  the  oldest  fomale  seminaries  in  the  State,  and  one  of  widest 
influence  and  reputation,  gives  interest  to  its  history,  even  ta 
tninute  matters  affecting  its  scope,  operations,  and  methods: 

'^Monticello  Seminary  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  its  founder. 
Jnenjamiii  Godrrey,  and  $10,000  set  a]<art  fur  its  erection,  as  early 
AB  1834.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  opened  for 
pupils  in  April,  1838.  It  thus  has  a  history  of  active  operation 
for  over  thirty  years.  Within  two  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  enterprise,  the  founder  had  expended  about  $10,000. 
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^n  Febmary,  1840,  bj  deed  of  tmst,  the  seminary  and  lattdf 
were  conveyed  to  a  board  of  trustees. 

^^In  February,  1848,  it  was  incorporated,  receiving  its  charter, 
by  act  of  the  Legiell^re  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

^'In  February,  1867,  the  charter  was  amended,  to  prohibit  any 
gambling  establishment  or  retail  of  liquors  within  one  and  a  half 
milee  of  the  seminary. 

^^In  its  past  history  of  thirty  years,  three  persons  are  specially 
prominent — ^the  founder,  the  gentleman  selected  by  him  to  assist 
in  planning  its  organization,  and  the  lady,  who  from  the  first,  and 
through  almost  the  entire  period,  most  of  the  time  ito  prindpal, 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  institution.  Efficient  trustees,  most 
valuable  boards  of  instruction,  and  warm  and  admiring  friends, 
have  afforded  invaluable  aid^  but  these  are  ^'the  fi^st  three," 

^^The  founder,  having  spent  twenty  years  upon  the  sea — Shaving 
been  shipwrecked — having  been  led  to  Christ  by  the  words,  ^^Wbat 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
sonP' — ^at'ter  having  lost  and  again  accumulated  large  property, 
and  having  seen  the  institution  in  successful  operation,  wrote  the 
following  noteworthy  account  of  its  origin  in  his  own  mind : 

^^'One  morning,  while  lying  in  my  bed,  somewhat  indisposed, 
my  wife  came  into  the  room,  and  as  she  went  out,  made  some  re- 
mark. One  of  our  little  childr.en,  that  had  just  begun  to  Hep  a 
few  words,  caught  the  remark,  and  while  playing  by  itself  on  the 
floor,  repeated  it  over  and  over  for  some  time.  This  led  me  to 
reflect  on  the  powerful  effect  of  a  mother's  example  on  the  minds, 
manners,  and  habits  of  her  offspring,  and  the  no  less  powerful 
influence  that  females  have  over  society  at  large.  The  mind  is 
formed  to  a  great  extent  in  childhood,  and  while  under  the  direct 
oare  of  the  mother.  From  the  time  the  child  can  lisp,  and  even 
before,  it  goes  to  her  with  all  its  little  troubles  and  difficultioB,  its 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  her  kind  participation  in  all  its  concerns 
endears  it  so  closely,  and  gives  it  such  implicit  confidence  in  her, 
that  it  takes  for  granted  everything  she  says  or  does  is  right,  and 
is  actuated  accordingly. 

^'  'In  regard  to  the  effect  of  female  example  on  society,  I  need  not 
make  any  remarks.  It  is  a  fact  long  since  acceded  to  them,  that 
to  a  very  great  and  important  extent,  they  govern  and  control  it 
Henot^  the  great  necessity  of  their  being  qualified  for  those  im- 
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portant  and  responible  sitaatioDS,  in  this  life,  whidi  Ood,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  has  assigned  to  them. 

'^  ^With  these  reflections,  the  idea  came  into  my  mind  to  erect  a 
seminary,  in  which  females  could,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
prepared  to  discharge  their  numerous,  arduous  and  responsible 
daties.  After  consulting  my  wife  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a 
step,  to  which  she  acceded  unhesitatingly,  and  being  desirous  to 
act  the  part  of  a  faithful  steward  of  what  God  had  placed  in  my 
possession,  I  resolved  to  devote  so  much  of  it  as  would  erect  a 
building,  to  be  devoted  to  the  moral,  intellectual  and  domestic 
improvement  of  females,  particularly  those  whose  meariB  wet€ 
Umited.  (Signed)  Bekjahin  GodfeIct.*'* 

^^  Dr.  Theron  Baldwin,  everywhere  known  by  friends  of  colleges 

and  other  permanent  centres  of  instraction,  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  Education,  came  from  Yale 
CoUence  to  Illinois,  for  educational  purposes,  in  1829.  He  waf 
connected  with  the  American  Ilome  Missionary  Society,  for  this 
end.  As  early  as  December,  1834,  he  was  requested  by  Capt. 
Godfrey,  who  then  proposed  to  expend  $10,000  in  the  ereotion  of 
a  female  seminary,  to  take  charge  of  the  institution.  Finally,  in 
January,  1836,  Dr.  Baldwin  consented  to  serve.  Bock  Biver  had 
been  distinctly  considered  as  a  location,  but  to  secure  greater  good, 
t/Ui  region  was  preferred,  and  Dr.  Baldwin  was  commissioned  to 
select  any  point  within  six  miles  of  Alton,  in  special  consideration 
of  the  greater  need  of  Southern  Illinois. 

^^In  1836  the  building  was  commenced.  In  1837  the  prominent 
ediools  at  the  east  were  examined  with  special  desire  to  secure  the 
best  organization.  In  April,  1838,  Dr.  Baldwin,  with  sixteen 
scholars,  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  opened  the  institution.  He 
remained  principal  till  1843. 

"  As  already  intimated,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  for 
most  of  its  thirty  years  of  existence,  was  the  lady,  who  having 
been  connected  with  the  institution  from  the  first,  in  1845  became 
the  principal,  and  remained  in  charge,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
trustees,  teachers,  scholars,  and  the  many  friends  of  the  seminary, 
near  and  far.  Alter  twenty  years  of  service  as  principal,  all 
greatly  regretted  when,  in  1865,  Miss  PhilenaFobeeat  length  re- 
linquished the  arduous  and  responsible  position  which  she  had  so 
long  adorned.    Dr.  Baldwin,  the  historian  of  the  seminary,  said 
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of  her,  in  1855 :  ^Tbe  present  principal  is  the  only  one,  among 
that  original  namber,  who  is  still  connected  with  the  institution. 
From  the  first,  sharing  in  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  concerned  in  all 
its  plans;  for  more  than  ten  year^  its  head ;  and  through  its  whole 
history  bringing  the  combined  power  of  intellect,  heart,  taste  and 
•xecative  energy  to  bear  on  its  great  interests — an  end  worthy  of 
thq  best  powers,  and  nobly  fultilled — makiogsare  the  reward  con- 
sequent upon  toil  and  sacrifice,  that  look  beyond  self  and  time." 
Eiijiiying  the  unbounded  confidence  and  unfailing  moral  support 
of  the  founder  of  the  seminary,  whose  valuable  lile,  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  was  prolonged  almost  to  the  end  of  her  term  of  ser- 
vice. Miss  Fobes  attained  a  rank  that  has  scarcely  ever  been 
eqa-ilkd  in  the  annals  of  succeesful  instructors. 

^*In  founding  the  institution,  permanence  was  considered  indis- 
pensable, npon  the  following  fundamental  principles : 

1.  Ednoation  shoald  have  reference  to  the  whole  being,  in 
Tiew  of  man's  relations  to  his  Creator,  Saviour,  and  the  future 
world,  in  accordance  with  the  truths  of  the  christian  religion. 

2.  £Jucatton  should  be  substantial,  extensive  and  practical,  in 
harmonious  development  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers for  sober  life,  and  not  for  imaginary  existence. 

8.  The  institution  should  be  endowed.  To  secure:  1.  Pe^ 
manence.  2.  Apparatus  and  other  necessary  facilities  and  append- 
ages. 8.  Independence  of  fickle  sentiment.  4.  Independence  of 
individual  teachers.  5  Division  of  labor.  6.  Beduced  expense 
in  behalf  of  the  mass  of  the  community. 

^^The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  five  members,  of  whom  the 
principal  is  one,  and  the  conditions  of  the  deed  of  trust,  while  de- 
signed to  secure  strict  adherence  in  all  the  teachings  to  a  coarse 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  christian  religion,  carefully  avoid  anj 
attempt  to  narrow  the  institution  by  any  sectarian  exclusiveness. 
Permanence  and  growth  have  been  secured.  More  than  three 
thousand  pupils  have  been  connected  with  the  seminary,  and  of 
these  hundreds  have  gone  forth  as  teachers. 

<^  Oaptain  Godfrey  increased  his  gifts  from  $45,000  to  $53,000. 
Dr.  Baldwin  collected  $7,150,  and  the  financial  agent  $10,000  more 
from  other  friends  of  the  seminary. 

"For  twenty-three  years  past  the  entire  income  of  theeeminaiy 
from  M:2s,  has  been  $412,000,  making  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars  expended  for  educational  purposes  at  this  point    The  an* 
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Doal  income  has  risen  from  $5,400,  in  1846,  to  $37,700  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1868.  Yet  the  income  bas  not  met  the  entire  ex- 
penses, and  there  is  still  a  slight  debt. 

^'Tbo  design  of  the  founder  was  to  make  the  success  of  the 
seminary  entirely  independent  of  individual  teacher8,  yet  it  is  only 
justice  to  state  that  the  present  principal,  Miss  Harriet  N.  Ilaskell, 
is  eminently  qualitied  for  her  high  and  honorable  position.  She 
has  gathered  about  her  a  board  of  highly  accomplished  and  sue- 
cessful  teachers,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  seminary  was  never 
more  popular,  nor  ever  before  so  thoroughly  prepared,  not  only 
to  accomplish  its  appropriate  work,  but  to  advance  with  the  ad- 
vancing age  to  more  complete  success  in  every  department.  The 
seminary  bas  never  been  so  flourishing  in  numbers  and  receipts 
as  dnring  the  excellent  management  of  the  past  year. 

^^Dnring  the  life  of  the  seminar}',  the  oldest  of  its  kind  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  it  has  very  largely  aided  in  elevating  the  stand* 
ard  of  education  in  the  entire  west.  Gathering  its  pupils  from 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  llliuoid,  and  even  from 
Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  its  influence  in  several  thousand 
homes  has  jc»ined  the  mighty  elevating  tbrces  given  of  God,  and 
Ho  alone  can  measure  their  silent  power. 

"A  classical  course  has  been  required  of  its  graduates,  from  the 
first,  as  well  ns  a  most  thorough  English  course.  Physical  educa- 
tion has  been  wisely  promoted,  and  a  gymnastic  hall  and  abundant 
apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose.  A  hall,  seventy  feet  by  forty, 
over  the  gymnastic  hall  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  a  flue  organ 
and  pianos,  provides  for  daily  worship  and  public  entertainment 
and  iustrnclion." 

Inthis  statement  the  fact  is  very  noticeable  that  the  institution 
has  no  endowment  of  funds,  but  depends  solely  upon  its  receipts 
from  students.  That  it  can  be  and  is  so  sustained  is  evidence  of 
its  wide-spread  popularity,  and  of  its  hold  upon  the  regard  of  its 
friends.  Though  this  is  the  common  lot  of  ladies'  schools,  en- 
dowment being  the  exception,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  to  be  wished  that  the  wealthy  friends  of  education, 
who  have  money  to  bestow,  should  regard  the  educati(»n  of  young 
women  with  as  much  interest  as  is  felt  for  that  of  yonng  men, 
and  should  manifest  it  by  the  same  substantial  tokens.  This  need 
for  Monticello  is  the  more  urgent  from  the  fact  that  it  has  always 
been  very  generous  toward  those  who  have  slender  means ;  and 
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that,  in  some  years,  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-eighth  of  its 
pupils  have  been  beneficiaries.  A  fnnd  provided  for  such  per- 
sons by  the  liberality  of  Mrs. 'Banister,  is  now  exhausted,  and  the 
call  is  urgent  for  some  equally  generous  friend  of  ihe  education 
of  women  to  replenish  this  part  of  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  for 
he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

The  course  of  study  at  Konticello  includes  a  preparatory  year 
and  four  years  of  the  regular  course.  The  long  standing  and 
reputation  of  this  school  make  it  appropriate  to  give  here  its 
course  of  study  in  full,  with  its  distribution  throughout  the  year 
1868-9. 

JCN10B  CLA.8S. — (FIB8T  TSAR.) 

Arithmetic,  September  9  to  March  17.  Physical  Geography  and  United  StatM 
History,  March  17  to  June  17.  English  Orammar  and  Analysis,  Latin  Grammsr 
and  Reader,  the  whole  year,  September  9  to  June  17.  Reading,  Spelling,  Deflnuig, 
Compositions,  and  Lessons  in  the  Pentateuch,  weekly. 

JlTNIOa  MinOLE  CLASS — (SBCORO  YEAB.) 

Elementary  Algebra,  Latin  (C»sar),  September  9  to  March  17.  Latin  (Viipl), 
Botany,  Physiology,  March  17  to  June  17.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Septen- 
ber  9  to  December  9.  History  of  France  and  England,  December  9  to  March  17. 
Bible  lesson  (Pentateuch),  weekly. 

snnoR  MiooLE  CLASS. — (third  tsar.) 

UnlTcrsity  Algebra,  September  9  to  January  27.  Geometry,  January  27  to  Jooe 
17,  Natural  Philosophy,  September  9  to  December  9.  Chemistry,  December  9  to 
March  17.  Latin  (Virgil),  September  9  to  March  17.  Rhetoric,  Geology,  UUo 
(Cicero  and  Horace),  March  17  to  June  17.  French,  through  the  year.  Gomposi- 
tiotts,  weekly.    Evidences  of  Christianity,  time  not  specified. 

SENIOR  CLASS. — (FOURTH  YEAR.) 

Trigonometry,  September  9  to  December  9.  Astronomy,  December  9  to  Harcli 
17.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  September  9  to  March  17.  Butler's  Analogy,  Englisb 
Literature,  March  17  to  June  17.  French,  September  9  to  Juno  17.  Comporitions, 
weekly.    Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  time  not  specified. 

Provision  is  made  for  Drawing  and  Painting,  Vocal  Music,  Music  opou  PIaoo, 
Guitar  or  Oi^gan. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study ^ 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course ^ 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 1^ 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department ^ 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year ^ 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 1^ 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors ^^ 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds *••».»» $150,000 
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Nomberof  TohmiMinUbmieB 1,000 

Value  of  libraries |1,800 

Talne  of  apparatus 2,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 60 

Room  and  neeessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  including  board.  2S0 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 280 

Date  of  annual  commencement Tfwrd  Wetkmday  m  Jum, 


ILLINOIS  FEMALE  COLLEOE. 

tJacksonTiUe,  Morgan  Ckiontj.      Founded  IMS.] 

William  H.  DxUotte,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

The  niinois  Annaal  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  ander  its  charge  and  patronage  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
Universitj  at  Bloomington  (p.  229),  the  Qaincj  German  and 
English  College  (p.  236),  and  this  institution,  which  was  chartered 
in  18479  binder  the  name  of  the  ^^  Illinois  Conference  Female 
Academy."  The  trustees  of  this  school  are  appointed  from  per- 
sons designated  by  the  conference,  which  receives  annual  informa- 
tion of  its  condition  by  report  of  its  committee  of  visitation.  The 
area  of  the  conference,  and  that  from  which  the  students  of  its 
institutions  most  naturally  come,  is  the  great  central  belt  of  Illi- 
nois, sixty  miles  wide,  along  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
Western  Railroad,  aptly  styled  ^'  the  great  cornfield  of  the  world,'' 
by  Dr.  Elliott,  and  one  to  be  inhabited  by  millions  of  people  in 
the  future.  The  conference,  however,  is  careful  that  its  patronage 
of  the  institution  shall  not  make  its  instruction  sectarian  in  charac- 
ter, but  that  it  shall  stand  on  the  broad  principles  of  Christianity. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  this  college,  fur- 
nished by  Judge  Wm.  Brown,  one  of  its  trustees,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing matter  of  general  educational  interest,  which  may  suitably 
accompany  the  account  of  this  school : 

^'To  understand  the  influences  which  conduced  to  the  founding 
of  Illinois  Female  College,  the  relation  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation to  the  cause  of  education  must  be  stated,  as  it  has  been  and 
still  is  misunderstood  by  many,  and  misrepresented  by  others. 

*' Methodism,  ^cradled'  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  *and 
trained  by  such  men  as  the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Benson,  Coke, 
Clark,  Watson,'  never  was  indifferent  to  the  education  of  its 
ministers,  or  the  people,  though  individual  prejudices  were,  from 
^e  to  time,  to  the  contrary. 
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*^A8  earlj  as  bis  first  conference,  in  1744,  Wesley  proposed  a 
theological  school,  or  *  Seminary  for  Laborers.*  Previously,  and 
whilst  Methodism  \vas  preaching  in  the  fields  for  want  of  chapels, 
he,  conjointly  with  Whitfield,  founded  Kingswood  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  Mt  was  the  germ  of  the  later  institu- 
tion which  bears  its  came,  and  which  has  become  an  educational 
asylum  for  the  sons  of  itinerant  preachers.' 

^^  American  Methodism  early  shared  this  interest  of  the  parent 
body  in  education.  In  the  year  of  its  formal  organization  (1784), 
Coke  and  Asbury  projected  the  Cokcsbury  College,  and  laid  its 
foundations  the  next  year  at  Abingdon,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Baltimore.  In  1787,  Asbury  consecrated  and  opened  it  with  pub- 
lic ceremonies. 

'^  Boarding  academies,  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  rapidly 
grew  up  in  the  denomination,  till  in  1865  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  alone  reported  no  less  than  twenty-five  colleges  (including 
theological  schools),  having  158  instructors,  5,845  students,  $3,055,- 
861  endowments  and  other  property,  and  105,531  volumes  in  their 
libraries.     It  reported  also  seventy-seven  academies,  with  556 
instructors  and  17,761  students,  10,462  uf  whom  were  females; 
making  an  aggregate  of  102  institutions,  with  714  instructors, and 
23,106  students.      The  southern  division  of  the  denomination 
reported,  before  the  war,  12  colleges  and  77  academies,  with  8,000 
students;  making  an  aggregate,  fur  the  two  bodies,  of  191  insti- 
tutions, and  31,lo6  students. 

^^  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  founded  in  1789,  is  now  the 
largest  religious  publishing  house  in  the  world  (and  this  aside 
from  that  of  the  Methodist  church  south),  and  has  been,  and  is 
now  educating  the  masses  by  its  newspapers,  tracts,  periodicals, 
quarterlies,  books,  and  other  publications— the  preachers  bcitig 
charged  to  see  that  every  society  is  supplied  with  them.  Its  sales 
in  the  valley  <>f  the  Mississippi,  in  the  quadrennial  period  endiog 
with  January  31,  1864,  amounted  to  about  $1,200,000. 

^^T<)  this  statistical  statement  of  the  educational  status  of  Meth* 
odism  in  1865,  is  to  be  added  the  means  and  institutions,  which 
were  the  results  of  the  'Centenary.' 

''In  1866,  the  first  great  cycle  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States  was  celebrated,  and  as  tokens  of  her  gratitude  to  Ood,«ia 
review  of  the  past  century,  she  and  her  friends  contributed  to 
educational  and  connectiouai  objects,  $8,397,662  15.    The  greater 
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portion  was  dedicated  to  the  extension  of  edncafcional  fitdlities — 
theological  and  collegiate.  Thus  the  endowments  and  other 
property  of  her  institutions  was  adyanced  from  $3,055,861  in 
1865,  to  more  than  $^6,000,000  in  1867 ;  whilst  ^  Heck  Hall/  reared 
at  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Eyanston,  a  suburban  village 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  are  monumental  of  the  church  and  its  ^ great 
Jubilee.' 

^^ Though  the  number  of  Methodist  institutions  seems  to  be 
greati  yet  when  we  consider  the  number  of  her  students,  31,106, 
in  1865,  and  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1900  (when  pupils  now 
in  classic  halls  will  be  in  the  prime  of  life)  the  population  of  the 
Uuited  States  will  be  100,000,000,  the  great  breadth  of  her  edu- 
cational foundations  is  fully  vindicated." 

Entertaining  a  denominational,  as  well  as  a  general  and  liberal 
interest  in  education,  and  looking  forward  to  the  future  growth, 
development  and  population  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  this 
central  part  of  Illinois,  and  further  recognizing  the  general  ne- 
cessity of  a  higher  culture  of  the  young  women  of  our  land,  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church  pbtained,  in  January,  1847,  the 
passage  of  an  act  incorporating  ''The  Illinois  Conference 
Female  Academy,"  which,  by*  legislation  of  1851,  became  "  The 
Illinois  Female  College."  Again  I  cite  the  words  of  Judge 
Brown : 

"  Following  the  counsels  of  injudicious  friends,  the  construc- 
tion of  ample  buildings  was  entered  upon  before  adequate  funds 
were  secured.  The  result  was  financial  em  harassment,  a  condi- 
tion predicable  heretofore,  if  not  now,  of  almost  every  literary 
institution  of  the  West. 

"The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  increased  by  the  sale  of 
scholarships  at  prices  making  no  adequate  compensation  for  the 
privileges  conferred.  Utter  bankruptcy  ensued,  and  the  property 
of  the  institution  was  sold  to  pay  its  debts.  The  purchasers  were 
friends  of  Methodist  education,  and  donated  the  property  to  a 
new  institution,  '  Illinois  Female  College,'  incorporated  in  June, 
1863.  By  terms  of  the  deed  conveying  the  property  in  perpetuity 
to  '  Illinois  Female  College,'  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
the  trustees  cannot  sell,  convey  or  mortgage  the  property,  nor  can 
they  create,  or  suffer  to  be  created,  any  liability  which  shall  be  a 
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lien  npoQ  the  Bame,  nor  can  it  be  subjected  to  sale  under  any  de- 
cree, judgment  or  process  of  any  kind.  It  is  also  exempted  Irom 
State,  county  and  corporation  taxes.  Thus,  by  deed  and  by 
charter,  a  homestead  is  secured  to  female  education  forever." 

The  front  and  main  building  of  the  college  is  one  hundred  feet 
in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth,  with  a  basement  of  massive  granite 
work,  and  a  superstructure  of  the  best  brick  material.  The  front 
is  ornamented  with  a  cnt>stone  portico,  with  roof  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns.  The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  an  observa- 
tory overlooking  the  city,  and  commanding  the  beautiful  country 
surrounding.  The  wing  un  the  west  of  the  main  building  is 
seventy  by  forty-two  feet,  and  four  stories  high.  This  edifice  is 
situated  in  an  area  of  five  acres,  situated  upon  one  of  the  princi- 
pal avenues  of  the  city :  and  the  grounds  are  adorned  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  beautified  by  the  art  of  the  gardener. 

Of  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  college  and  the  mode  of  cod- 
ducting  it,  Judge  Brown  says:  "Whilst  in  the  modes  of  educa- 
tion the  college  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  it  makes 
no  preteDse  of  superiority  of  system  in  the  education  of  its  pupils, 
nor  to  the  possession  of  facilities  of  instruction  not  equally  at 
command  of  other  institutions'  of  its  grade."  Though  thas 
modest  in  the  statement,  due  effort  is  made  to  have  excellent 
teachers.  The  regular  course  includes  Latin  through  Yirgilt 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  with  an  optional  course  of  Greek.  Its  Mathe- 
matics include  Trigonometry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono- 
my, and  the  usual  natural  and  abstract  sciences  in  full  measure, 
beside  the  ornamental  branches  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
drawing,  painting,  and  the  often  neglected  accomplishment— 
penmanship.  The  modern  languages  are  also  taught.  Although 
regular  classes  are  formed,  pupils  are  advanced  according  to  their 
attainments,  and  not  according  to  the  time  spent  in  school. 

This  college  is  a  boarding  school,  and  pupils  from  abroad  are 
required  to  board  in  the  institution  as  members  of  the  family  of 
the  president,  unless  all  rooms  are  full,  this  requirement  being,  in 
the  view  of  the  managers,  the  best  for  the  social,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  government  of  the 
school.     ^^  The  christian  famil}'  is  the  model  of  academic  life." 

The  present  president  of  the  college,  William  H.  DeMotte,  is 
a  layman,  who  lately  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Female 
College  at  Indianapolis,  to  accept  this  position. 
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The  firBt  class  was  gradnated  in  1851,  eight  in  number;  since 
that  year  there  has  always  been  a  grraduating  class.  That  of 
1858,  the  least,  was  four  in  number ;  those  of  1855  and  1859,  the 
largest,  were  twenty-one.  In  conclusion,  again  quoting  Judge 
Brown,  ^^  the  college  has  done  a  good  work  in  behalf  of  female 
education,  and  many  of  its  graduates  are  now  occupying  import- 
ant stations  in  society.  As  teachers  in  schools,  academies  and 
colleges,  some  of  them  have  earned  enviable  reputation." 

STATISTICAL     SUHMABT. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  college 128 

Kamber  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 20 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 15 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 218 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 11 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $100,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusire  of  buildings,  etc 8,000 

Number  of  Toiumes  in  libraries 2,000 

Value  of  libraries $2,000 

Value  of  apparatus 500 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 86 

Room  and  necpssary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 180 

Ayerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 216 

Date  of  annual  commencement. , TMrd  Tuetda^  m  Jwm, 


KNOX  COLLEGE  F£HALE  SEHINAKY. 

[This  Is  attached  to  Knox  College;   fat  Inlbnnatlon  conoBrniog  It,  see  Kkoz  Cou.b«s 

on  page  £24.] 


ROOKFORD  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

C  Bockford,  Winnebago  County,  niinols.     Founded,  1851.  ] 
Miss  Anna  P.  Sill,  Principal. 

This  institntion  owes  its  origin  to  movements  begun  in  lb44,  in 
August  of  which  year  it  was  resolved  by  the  Mends  of  christian 
odncation,  assembled  in  convention  at  Beloit,  that  the  exigencies 
of  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  required  that  there  should  be 
a  college  and  female  seminary  of  the  highest  order  located  in  that 
i^egion.    In  1847  a  charter,  with  full  college  powers,  was  granted 
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by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  the  institntion  was  legally 
inangnrated  with  a  board  of  trastees  consisting  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, with  power  to  increase  the  number  to  twenty-four. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  choice  of  location, 
the  institution  did  not  go  into  operation  until  September,  1850, 
when  choice  was  finally  made  of  Bockford,  where  a  girls'  school 
had  been  in  operation  since  1849,  under  the  chu*ge  of  Miss  Anna 
P.  Sill.  This  school  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  as  the  preparsr 
tory  department  of  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  and  Miss  Sill  was 
chosen  as  its  principal,  which  position  she  has  since  filled,  and  to 
whose  untiring  energy  and  devoted  labors,  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  is  largely  due. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  first  seminary  building  was  laid  in 
July,  1852,  and  the  building  was  completed  the  following  year, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $15,000,  contributed  chiefly  by  the 
citizens  of  Kockford.  Two  other  buildings  have  since  been  erected 
and  furnished,  which,  together  with  the  central  bnilding  and  con- 
necting wings,  one  of  which  is  still  unfinished,  will  accommodate 
about  two  hundred  boarders.  The  site  of  the  seminary  is  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  city,  on  the  eastern  bluffs  of  Eock  Kiver,  and 
is  surrounded  with  extensive  and  beantifnl  grounds.  The  whole 
cost  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds,  has  been  about  $53,000. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  distributed  into  three  departments. 

1st.  A  regular  collegiate  course  of  four  years,  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  best  female  seminaries  of  the  east. 

2d.  A  normal  graduating  course  of  two  years,  with  an  optional 
course  of  one  additional  year,  which  includes  the  advanced  Eng- 
lish studies  of  the  academic  department,  and  the  English  branches 
of  the  collegiate  course,  designed  especially  to  prepare  teacheis 
for  our  public  schools. 

3d.  An  academic  department,  or  preparatory  course,  of  one 
to  two  years,  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  collegiate  course.  The  collegiate  course  embraces  five  depart- 
ments of  study,  to  each  of  which  a  special  teacher  is  assigned,  viz: 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  History  and  English  Literar 
tnre;  Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Ancient  languages. 
A  department  of  Music,  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  pro- 
fessor, furnishes  superior  facilities  for  a  thorough  musical  ednca- 
tion.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  drawing  and  paintinir,  and  in 
the  German  and  French  languages.     Diplomas  are  given  to  the 
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graduates  of  the  collegiate,  normal  aod  mnsical  departmentB.  A 
domestic  department  is  connected  with  the  institution,  nnder  the 
charge  of  a  matron,  which  is  designed,  in  addition  to  its  other 
and  neceseary  uses,  to  serve  an  educational  end  in  training  the 
pupils,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  house- 
hold. The  institution  is  organized  on  a  catholic,  christian  basis, 
with  the  design  of  afifording  a  thorough  education  to  the  largest 
number  at  the  lowest  terms  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
its  elevated  character.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  trustees  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
in  the  community  around  it ;  and  with  this  view,  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  seminary  is  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
education  to  the  lowest  practicable  point.  For  the  daughters  of 
missionaries,  deceased  clergymen,  and  all  clergymen  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  their  profession,  the  charge  is  only  $94 
per  year. 

To  carry  out  the  design  of  the  founders,  and  promote  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  institution,  efforts  are  making  to  raise  $50,000  for 
the  increase  of  the  permanent  endowment  fund.  The  trustees 
desire  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  to  place  the 
institution  on  a  basis  befitting  its  character  and  design. 

The  catalogue  for  1867-~8,  shows  the  number  of  pupils  to  have 
been  218.  Of  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  in  the  past,  the 
long  array  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  walls,  is  a  suffi- 
cient indication.  In  the  words  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  "the  institution  is  not  local  or  sectarian  in  its  spirit  or 
fruits.  Its  pupils  have  come  from  twenty  different  States,  and 
Canada,  and  while  most  have  returned  to  their  homes,  some  have 
gone  to  labor  among  the  freedmen  at  the  South,  or  the  heathen 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  India,  Burmah,  China,  Jamaica, 
Egypt,  Micronesia  and  Turkey,  have  each  received  of  its  fruit. 
Of  the  2500  students  who  have  been  connected  with  the  seminarv, 
many  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  missionary  work  abroad 
and  at  home;  many  are  presiding  over  christian  homes,  and  a 
still  larger  number  are  making  themselves  useful  as  teachers. 
While  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  its  guardians  and  directors 
to  keep  high  the  standard  of  intellectual  culture,  its  moral  and 
i^igious  influence  has  ever  been  regarded  of  primary  importance. 
And  while  the  control  and  responsibilities  of  the  seminary  are  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  of  one  faith  as  Congregationalists  and 
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FreBbyterians,  the  trostees  have  aimed  to  gnard  against  a  sectarian 
spirit,  and  to  conduct  the  institution  upon  liberal  and  catholic 
principles. 

This  seminary  was  founded  in  prayer  and  faith,  and  christiaQ 
sacrifice,  with  the  earnest  desire  that  it  n^ight  help  to  form  noble, 
christian  women,  with  cultivated  minds,  pnre  hearts,  refined 
manners  and  enlarged  views  of  christian  benevolence  and  per- 
sonal influence ;  and  the  results  have  answered  largely  to  these 
desires  and  aims. 

STATISTICAL  SIJKMABT. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study,  in  collegiate  department.  •  •  4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  coarse 1% 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 20 

Number  of  pupilt*  in  preparatory  department 101 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 16 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 190 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 16 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds, $52,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 5,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 2,000 

Value  of  libraries |2,500 

Value  of  apparatus  and  cabinet 2,500 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course,  including  board,  etc. . .        150 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 187 

Date  of  annual  commencement Last  fFetfa^sday  in  Jme, 


DU  QUOIN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

CDnQuoln,  Tmj  Co.    Founded  1858.] 

Rev,  J.  Wood,  Principal 

This  seminary  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  Alton  Presbytery 
(New  School),  inasmuch  as  the  board  of  directors  is  to  be  selected 
from  nominations  made  by  the  presbytery.  The  board  is  now  bo 
arranged  that  three  go  out  of  office  every  year,  and  three  come  in 
by  proper  election  of  the  board.  The  board  consists  of  eighteen 
members. 

The  idea  of  this  institution  originated  with  Miss  Eliza  Paine,  of 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Ladies'  Western  Educational  Society  of  Boston,  to  teach  in  the 
public  school  of  DuQuoin.*  Articles  of  compact  were  adopted, 
and  a  board  of  directors  organized  in  the  fall  of  1853.     Miss  Paine 
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was  elected  principal,  and  early  in  the  following  year  appointed 
as  agent  of  the  board.  Through  her  efforts  and  inflaence  Eastern 
Bnbscriptions  to  more  than  $14,000  were  received.  The  charter 
bears  date  February  28th,  1855,  and  the  building  was  begun  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year.  But  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
material  for  the  unusual  class  of  structure,  to  want  of  ready 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  board,  to  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  building,  and,  in  connection  with  the  delay  thus  caused, 
to  the  financial  crisis  of  1857,  the  institution  was  brought  into 
embarrasments  from  which  it  could  not  recover;  and  in  1860, 
the  property  was  sold  under  the  hammer.  Through  the  favor  of 
the  creditors  and  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Patience  0.  Morrison,  o^ 
Collinsville,  Illinois,  who  donated  six  thousand  dollars,  the  insti- 
tution was  freed  from  encumbrance.  The  board  resumed  control 
of  the  property  in  1864.  Respecting  the  need  for  such  a  school, 
the  secretary  of  the  board  says  that  ^'  there  is  not  only  no  rival, 
bnt  DO  similar  institution  within  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles." 

The  whole  amount  of  donations  are  equal  to  some  $35,000  • 
and  there  is  a  small  debt  impending. 

More  than  250  young  ladies  have  received  instruction  in  the 
institution.  There  are  ample  accommodations  for  fifty  pupils. 
The  school  was  suspended  during  last  year,  but  has  opened  for 
the  current  year,  though  with  a  small  attendance.  Average  total 
annual  expenses  per  student,  $220. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  a  preparatory  and  higher 
department 

STATISTICAL   SUMMABY. 

Tean  ocoapied  in  regaUr  course  of  study 8 

Kamber  of  pupils  puriiuing  a  full  course 8 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  depdrtment 4 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 10 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors • 2 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $86,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries •    •         480 

Value  of  libraries |600 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course,  including  board,  etc. . .         200 
Bate  of  annual  commencement • •  -Laai  Mondajf  in  June 


\ 
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MT.  CARROLL  SEMINARY. 

[Ut.  CarroD,  CuroU  Ckxinty.    Fouudod  1868. 

Mbs.  Frahces  a.  Wood  Shimxr,  }  «  .^  .  ,, 
Miss  Cimdarklla  M.  Gregory,    f  J^™»cipfti8. 

The  charter  under  whieh  this  school  was  organized  was  graoted 
in  1852,  but  the  attempt  to  organize  a  school  daring  that  year, 
was  unsuccessful. 

In  May,  1853,  two  ladies,  the  present  principals,  graduates  of 
the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  came  to  Mt.  Carroll  and 
opened  a  select  school,  beginning  with  eleven  little  girls. 

The  success  which  attended  this  enterprise  induced  the  eorpo- 
"rators  of  Mt.  Carroll  Seminary  to  invite  the  ladies  to  organize 
under  their  charter,  to  which  they  consented.  A  building  was 
erected  in  1854:.  The  trustees  assumed  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  these  ladies  took  positions  as  teachers,  under  salary. 
After  six  months  of  poor  success,  the  trustees  asked  the  ladies  to 
relieve  them  of  the  responsibility.  This  they  did,  purchasing  the 
entire  property  at  its  cost,  $4,500.  From  that  time,  now  fourteen 
years,  these  ladies  have  had  the  entire  control  and  management 
of  the  institution.  Numerous  improvements  and  additions,  of 
ground  and  buildings,  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
waats  of  the  school  required. 

No  aid  has  been  received  from  the  public,  except  the  donations 
of  the  paid  stock  on  the  purchase,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  gift  of  five  acres  of  ground  worth  five  hundred 
dollars.    And  no  agents  have  been  employed  to  solicit  funds  or 
scholars.    Until  recently  the  school  was  opened  to  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory,  but  now  gentle- 
men are  temporarily  (for  two  years  past)  excluded,  for  want  of 
room  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  attend.    In  1867,  the  Leg- 
islature granted  a  new  charter,  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
character  of  the  institution,  than  the  old  one.    The  number  of 
lady  students  in  attendance  during  the  past  year,  has  been  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty.    The  complete  course  of  study  requires 
five  years. 

A  teacher's  course  is  arranged  for  those  having  teaching  as  a 
profession  in  view.  Tuition  free  is  furnished  to  one  student 
from  each  township  in  the  county,  who  enters  this  coarse.  Pecu- 
niary aid  afforded  to  the  worthy  who  are  needy.    Daughters  of 
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clergymen  and  miseionaries,  living  or  deceased,  have  a  discount 
of  one-tliird  from  all  expenses,  except  tor  ornamental  branches. 
Daughters  of  soldiers  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  eoantry,  will  have  tuition  free  in  the  entire  English  course. 
Manual  labor  furnished  for  students  wishing  ta  economize  in  their 
expenses. 

The  principals  being  thoroughly  educated  "Normals,"  have 
made  the  teachers'  department  a  specialty  ;  and  many  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  enjoying  the  services  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  by  them. 

During  the  year  past  there  have  been  valuable  accessions  to 

the  apparatus  of  tlie  school.  The  cost  of  that  provided  for  the 
illustration  of  the  sciences  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  was  over 
thirteen  hundred  dollars. 

In  evidence  of  the  administrative  skill  and  ability  with  which 
the  institution  has  been  conducted,  I  add  the  following  extract 
from  a  leading  paper  of  the  State : 

"These  seminary  grounds  (embracing  twenty-five  acres),  which 
are  truly  an  ornament  to  the  city,  have  been  made  what  they  are 
by  the  ladies  who  are  the  founders,  principals  and  proprietors  of 
the  institution.  The  entire  work  of  building  up  an  institution  of 
learning,  the  high  reputation  of  which  is  too  widely  known  to 
need  comment,  has  been  upon  their  hands.  All  the  improve- 
ments — ^repeated  enlargements  of  the  building  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  wants  of  the  school,  enlarging  the  grounds,  the 
horticultural  improvements  of  the  grounds — all  have  been  pro- 
jected, and  plans  drafted  by  and  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  these  ladies.  With  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  experi- 
ment of  six  months  with  a  board  of  trustees,  in  the  early  history 
of  the  school,  no  man's  aid  has  been  had  to  financier  the  enter- 
prise or  project  improvements." 

For  several  years  in  the  early  history  of  the  institution  no 
i^egular  course  of  study  was  adopted,  hence  the  exhibit  of  gradu- 
ates is  small. 

Latin  and  Greek,  besides  French  and  German,  and  the  usual 
ornamental  branches  are  taught  in  the  school. 


Vol.  n.— 89 
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BTATIBTIOAL  8XJKMABT. 

Yean  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study S 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  different  departments 150 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  daring  the  year 6 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  adopting  course  of  study 16 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 1% 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds.  • .  $60,000 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  libraries • * .    2,000 

Value  of  libraries |S,0OO 

Value  of  apparatus 1,000 

Oharge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course • 28 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student,  including  board,  etc. . . .       160 
Date  of  annual  commencement Second  Tfmndojf  w  /mm. 


MAJOR*S  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
CBIoomlngton,  McLean  County.   Founded  1666.] 

J.  G.  HxBTiR,  A.  M.,  Principal 

This  institution  was  built  in  the  year  1856,  by  W.  T.  Major,  and 
donated  to  the  Christian  Church  in  behalf  of  female  education. 
It  was  used  for  several  years  merely  as  a  private  seminary.  It  is 
regularly  chartered,  with  full  authority  to  confer  the  degrees  per- 
taining to  institutions  of  learning.  It  has  been  under  the  control 
of  the  present  principal  since  September,  1867.  It  possesses  good 
apparatus  and  library.  Two  courses  of  study  are  open  to  the  stu- 
dents, the  scientitlc  and  the  classical,  and  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment.    The  courses  cover  four  years. 

Latin  is  studied  to  the  extent  of  including  Csesar,  Sallust,  Cicero 
and  Yirgil;  and  Greek  to  include  the  Anabasis  and  the  Iliad, 
Music,  French  and  German,  and  the  ornamental  branches  are 
taught,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  cultivate  the  more 
solid  branches.  The  college  building  is  large  and  well  located. 
The  boarding  department  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
principal  and  his  wife. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Years  oconpied  in  regular  oonree  of  study. 4 

Nomber  of  pupils  puisning  a  full  course » •..'•••• 8S 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 80 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatorj  department 80 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year • , .  • S 
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Whole  number  of  gridiiAtes  since  organization  of  institution 22 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 6 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $80,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries ftOO 

Value  of  libraries |1 ,  000 

Value  of  apparatus |1 ,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course • 82 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum , . . .  190 

ATerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 280 

Date  of  annual  commencement Stcond  J%ur»day  in  Jun§. 


ALHIRA  COLLEGE. 

[GreenTllto,  Bond  County.   Fbanded  1S6T.] 

RiT.  J.  B.  Whxti,  a.  If.,  Principal. 

Almira  College  was  iDCorporated  Feb.  18, 1857;  has  had  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty^four  female  pupils  and  a  com- 
petent corps  of  teachere.  It  has  been  in  operation  as  a  iirst  class 
school,  under  the  management  of  thirty  trustees,  a  majority  of 
them  being  Baptists.  In  the  fall  of  1867,  the  Baptist  General 
Association  of  Illinois,  through  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  solicited  "  proposals  for  the  location  of  a  female  college 
of  which  the  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  be  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, and  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
that  body."  And  in  the  spring  of  1868  the  committee  of  the 
association  approved,  accepted  and  adopted  the  proposal  of  the 
trustees  of  Almira  College  to  ''  bring  the  control  and  future  man- 
agement of  the  institution  into  practical  conformity  to  the  wishes 
ot  the  General  Association."  The  main  building  is  144  by  44 
feet,  four  stories  high,  built  of  brick  ;  estimated  worth  $60,U0U. 

The  college  is  intended  exclusively  for  females.  There  is  a 
regular  collegiate  course  of  study  occupying  four  years,  an  English 
or  normal  department,  and  a  preparatory  department.  The  course 
embraces  instruction  in  French,  German  and  music,  vocal  and  in- 
Btrumental.  Virgil  and  Horace  are  read  in  the  Latin  department, 
and  the  Anabasis  and  Testament  in  the  Greek,  Total  number  of 
pupils  for  the  year  1867-8  is  141, 
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8TATTBTI0AL  BUIQCABT. 

Years  occapied  in  regular  coarse  of  study 4 

Kumber  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 80 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course S 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department M 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year S 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution SO 

Number  oi  professors  and  instructors 0 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $125,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 2fi,0U0 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  libraries 4AS 

Value  of  libraries $761 

Value  of  cabinet,  etc 2,723 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course,  with  room  and  board.         168 

Ayerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  p«r  student 168 

Date  of  annual  commencement Wednuda^  before  i^e  third  Tkundi^  in  Jmt. 


NORTHWESTERN    FEMALE    COLLEGE. 

[Bvanston,  Cook  County.     Founded  1865.] 

Bkt.  Lucius  H.  Buqbex,  President. 

The  North- Western  Female  College  was  organized  under  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  Professor  W.  P.  Jones,  Jr.,  be- 
ing the  originator  of  the  enterprise.  At  the  end  of  two  vearBthe 
first  building  burned  down;  bat  a  new  one  was  immediatdj 
erected.  The  management  write  that  in  September,  1866,  the 
school  opened  full  and  each  successive  jear  has  witnessed  increas- 
ing patronage  and  success.  Its  course  of  study  is  now  among  the 
most  thorough  and  extensive  of  any  college  for  young  ladies  in 
the  country.  There  must  ultimately  be  built  up  at  this  point  a 
great  and  successful  college  for  the  education  of  woman.  In  the 
meantime  this  institution  will  doubtless  be  kept  up  to  a  high  grade 
of  scholarship  and  requirement. 

STATISTICAL  SUKHARY. 

Years  ocoapied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course it 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  oaurse 9 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department US 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 8 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  orgduization  of  institution 00 

Number  of  professors  and  instruotort • IS 
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Valaa  of  boildiBgi,  fimitare  and  grounds |SO,000 

Number  of  Tolumea  in  libraries 500 

Value  of  libraries $1 ,000 

Value  of  apiMuratus 100 

Cbarge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 48 

Ayerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student $800 

Number  of  Btudents  in  instrumental  music 64 

Number  of  students  in  French  and  German 40 

Pate  of  annual  commencement Fourth  7%i»ntU^  in  /« 


TOTING  LADIES'  ATHEN^UM. 

» 

CJaeksoDTilto,  Xoigan  County.    FoosMlsd  1861] 
Bev.  WauAM  D.  Sanders,  D.  D.,  Superintendent. 

The  Atheoffinm  was  begun  mainly  as  an  experiment  to  test,  in 
the  education  of  young  women,  a  new  method,  though  other  local 
causes  conspired.    The  originator  of  the  school,  Dr  Sanders,  had 
long  been  a  teacher  under  the  old  and  familiar  methods,  and  was, 
hence,  familiar  with  them,  both  in  their  excellences  and  their 
defects;  and  when  the  methods  of  arrangement,  classification  and 
grading  already  spoken  of  as  in  use  in  Illinois  College  {j>.  220), 
were  adopted   there,  he   determined   to  try   them  in  another 
field.     Hence,  came  this  institution — not  merely  to  make  one 
school  more,  but  to  extend  the  operation  of  methods,  belieyed  to 
be,  at  once,  philosophical  and  practical,  and  specially  accommo- 
dated to  the  highest  ideal  of  a  perfect  school.    Almost  the  entire 
faculty  of  Illinois  College  shared,  at  first,  in  the  teaching  of  this 
school  and  assisted  its  founding. 

Such  hospitality  is  due  to  new  ideas  and  plans  in  education,  and 
to  suggestions  which  even  plausibly  promise  improvements,  that 
as  much  space  as  the  nature  of  this  report  can  allow  will  be  given 
to  the  statement  of  what  is  claimed  as  constituting  the  novelties 
or  the  special  excellences  of  this  school.  They  deserve  the  notice 
of  all  thinkers  and  students  of  education ;  and  such  as  desire  a 
faller  statement,  can  obtain  it  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Athensdum.  This  department^offers  them,  without  comment,  as 
desirable  information : 

1.  While  offering  systematic  courses  to  those  who  deeire  to 
pursue  them,  namely,  a  higher  English  and  a  classical,  for  which 
dipLomas  are  given,  the  Athenssum  enfarcea  no  arbitrary  and 
^f^^ih  mune  tf  itfudy.    It  carries  out  as  fiur  as  is  practieally 
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posBible  the  priDdple  of  the  suggestion  of  Wniiam  Godwin, 
three-quarters  of  a  centary  ago,  that  the  best  education  most 
regard  the  need  of  each  pnpil,  singly,  and  will  cramp  none  by  a 
forced  classification  or  prescription  of  a  coarse.  Says  Pr.  San- 
ders: 

"It  a:inB  to  ftirniBh  facilities  for  the  adyantageous  prosecution  of  all  tbe  studies 
pursued  in  the  oldest  American  colleges,  and  also  of  such  other  studies  as  11117 
be  judged  requisite  to  tbe  highest  and  best  womanly  culture.  Each  pupil  is  st 
liberty,  with  the  consent  of  her  parent  or  guardian, 

1.  To  take  a  eat:rte  tohieh  »haU  embrace  all  iKne  gtudiu  ;  or 

2.  To  eeleet  tuck  at  her  eireumBtancee^  or.  health,  or  plan  of  Ufe^  or  epeeUi  iMecsii&t, 
or  taeUf  orpeeuHar  et^Mcvtiet,  may  render  the  beet  for  her. 

There  is  of  course  a  natural  order  of  studies  which  may  be  recommended  as  the 
general  rule.  This  order  is  required^  however,  only  vihen.  a  detired  atwfy  cannot  be  punned 
to  advantage  without  a  previous  mastery  of  some  other  study  or  studies :  e.  g.,  Katn- 
rjd  Philosophy  or  Algebra,  must  be  preceded  by  Arithmetic  Any  system  which 
attempts  to  compel  all  to  tread  in  the  same  beaten  path  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is 
unphilosophical.  A  right  system  of  education  will  regard  the  natural  peculiarities, 
and  previous  opportunities  and  physical  endurance,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  plans  of  each  pupil.  The  course  of  study  which  is  the  best  for  one  may  sot 
be  the  best  for  another. 

The  AtbenaBum  oflTers  all  its  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  any  study  to  any 
one  who  is  capible  of  pursuing  that  study,  regardless  of  her  attainments  or  defi- 
ciencies in  other  studies.  It  does  not  force  the  pupil  to  attempt  the  mastery  of 
studies  which  she  may  have  neither  the  talent  nor  the  time  nor  the  strength  to  mas- 
ter. It  permits  each  to  take  that  special  course  of  study  which  is,  all  thingi 
considered,  the  beet  for  her.  It  may  be  short  or  long;  it  may  embrace  many  studiei 
or  few ;  it  may  include  all  the  studies  of  the  foregoing  schedule :  but  whether  short 
or  long  it  may  be  the  course  best  adapted  to  her  peculiar  wanta  It  sometimei 
happens  that  a  pupil  enters  for  a  single  term,  and  with  a  view  to  perfect  her  know- 
ledge ol  a  single  topic.    Every  facility  is  afforded  to  such  pupils. 

**  At  the  same  time,  It  is  earnestly  requested  of  parents  not  to  encourage  or  permit 
their  daughiers  to  take  up  advanced  studies  until  elementary  studies  have  been 
thoroughly  mastered.  No  knowledge  of  Philosophy,  French,  or  Music  can  conpen- 
sate  for  ignorance  of  these.  It  is  better  that  our  dnughters  know  how  to  read, 
write,  and  spell,  and  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and 
9ngl*sh  Grammar,  and  know  nothing  elee,  than  that  they  should  underatund  Muaio, 
Astronomy,  Logic,  and  kindred  studies,  and  be  ignorant  of  these  elementaiy 
branches.** 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  this  first  trait,  the  AthensBaro  dawfiei 
upon  a  new  system.  This  is  its  most  evident  change  from  the 
older  and  commoner  systems.    Dr.  Sanders  says : 

Rejecting  as  unphilosophical  and  mischievous  the  fashionable  method  of  organis- 
ing faeAmca^  classes,  as  Junior,  Senior,  etc,  the  Athennum  classifies  for  reeUatien 
pmpom  merely.    It  oiigaoiMs  no  t«ohnic|il  clasiei.    For  rteiutioo  pnxposit  it  puU 
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those  together,  in  each  stady,  who  are  together  and  who  in  that  study  can  keep 
together.  It  thus  puts  each  pupil  upon  her  own  merits.  The  slow  are  not  com- 
pelled to  be  superficial  in  order  to  **  go  on"  with  the  quick ;  and  the  quick  are  not 
held  back  by  the  necessities  of  the  slow.  The  time  required  to  complete  any  chosen 
course  of  study  will  thus  depend  entirely  upon  the  pupil  herself. 

This  method  is  commended  by  iti  jmUm  and  by  its  tendency  to  insure  thorougJmeu^ 

It  is  a  wrong  to  the  strong  to  class  them  with  the  weak  ;  for  it  compels  them  to 
spend  three  or  four  years  in  accomplishini;  what  they  could  as  well  have  finished  in 
two  or  three.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  weak  to  compel  them  to  keep  siep  with  the 
strong ;  for  they  will  either  be  disheartened  and  give  up  study  in  disgust,  or  they 
will,  at  the  best,  acquire  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  that  oyer  which  they  are 
dragged  so  rapidly.  Under  the  common  system  of  technical  classification  there  is 
no  escape  from  this  double  injustice. 

Besides,  the  new  system  tends  to  secure  a  much  higher  average  of  thoroughimit. 
Under  this  system,  scholastic  standing  is  determined  neither  by  the  time  the  pupil 
has  been  in  the  institution,  nor  by  the  number  of  studies  she  may  hare  attempted, 
bat  by  what  she  has  actually  rmutered. 

The  crying  sin  of  the  popular  method  is — mperfidabuu.  It  is  notorious  that  great 
numbers  of  the  so-called  **  liberally  educated,*'  whether  men  or  women,  are  not  edu- 
cated. Not  a  few  graduates  of  popular  institutions  can  neither  read,  write  nor  spell 
correctly.  And  in  many  instances  the  fault  was  not  in  the  student,  but  in  the  mis- 
taken system  under  which  the  student  was  placed. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  a  method  which  bears  such  fruits,  however  Tene- 
rable  or  popular,  cannot  be  faultless.  To  yoke  together  the  slow  and  the  quick 
tends  inevitably  to  educate  the  slow  to  the  habU  of  eontentment  with  imper/eetion. 
And  this  is  a  grave  matter.  The  habit  of  thoroughness  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  any  amount  of  knowledge  without  this.  To  assign  to  a  pupil  tasks,  in  nuiftber 
or  in  length,  greater  than,  with  reasonable  diligence,  she  can  thoroughly  master,  is 
a  great  wrong.  For  this,  repeated  from  day  to  day,  will  soon  educate  her  to  the 
habit  of  contentment  with  inferiority  or  mediocrity.  A  young  lady  educated  thus, 
Bjstematically,  to  be  satisfied  with  imperfection  will  soon  cease  to  aspire  to  anything 
higher.  And  what  she  is  thus  virtually  forced  to  be  in  school  life,  she  will  probably 
be  in  all  her  subsequent  career.  As  she  was  content  to  be  a  merely  tolerable  schol- 
ar, it  is  not  probab  e  th  tt  she  will  ever  aspire  to  be  more  than  tolerable  in  anything. 
This  vice  of  the  popular  system  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  teachers 
and  parents. 

The  Athenaeum  is  a  practical  protest  against  this  mischievous  method.  Its  ar- 
rangements all  look  to  the  one  end  of  thoroughneea.  The  quick  may  go  as  rapidly  as 
they  choose,  if  only  they  will  go  thoroughly ;  and  the  slow  may  go  as  slowly  as  they 
choose,  if  only  they  will  go  thoroughly.  The  aim  is  an  actual  education,  and  not  a 
Aam  ;  an  absolute  mastery  of  every  topic,  and  not  a  mere  **  going  over  it*'  within  a 
given  time. 

Transfer  from  one  rank  to  another  is  effected  throngh  examina- 
tions, which  are  the  only  means  used  to  determine  rank  and  the 
right  to  advancement.    Dr.  Sanders  says : 

"  A  rigid  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers  is  made  the  test  of  the 
pupil's  mastery  of  each  subject    Upon  the  completion  of  each  study  an  examina- 
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tion  IB  offered.  And  it  is  intended  to  be  so  thorough  that  it  cannot  poesibly  be 
euitained  but  by  one  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject.  She  who  sustaini 
such  an  ezHmination  upon  a  study  is  at  once  recorded  as  a  ^^pavnd"*  student  in  that 
study :  e.  g.,  she  who  sustains  such  an  examination  in  aigebra  is  considereed  a 
**/NUs«cf*' student  in  a'gebra.  The  number  of  such  examinations  which  a  pupil  bqs- 
tains  in  a  year  is  the  measure  of  her  year's  progress. 

**But  these  examinations  are  not  compulsory.  No  student  is  required  to  present 
herself  for  examination.  And  no  pupil  is  encouraged  to  offer  herself  for  an  examina- 
tion  until  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  she  will  probably  sustain  it.  If  she  chooses 
to  try,  without  such  encouragement,  nothing  forbidd.  Each  pupil  may  attempt  u 
many  and  as  few  examinations  as  she  pleases.  If  she  succeeds,  she  receives  due 
credit:  if  she  fails,  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  proof  that  she  has  not  yet  mas- 
tered that  particular  study.  She  may  stady  it  more ;  and  at  the  next  examination 
ity  again, 

*' Under  the  common  system  of  technical  classification,  a  pupil's  scholastic  stand- 
ing is  popularly  estimated  by  the  name  of  the  class  of  which  she  is  a  member.  She 
is  said  to  be  a  Senior  or  Junior,  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that  in  every  sacli 
class  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  of  attainments.  A  few  have  matured  erery 
topic  which  the  class  has  studied ;  some  have  mastered  a  few  things^  and  hal/mu- 
tered  others ;  some  have  really  mastered  no  single  study. 

"In  the  A.theD88um  each  pupil's  standing  is  determined  by  what  she  has  aotoally 
done.  If  she  has  sustained  examinations  such  as  prove  a  thorough  m eatery  of  bat  a 
single  study,  the  record  shows  this;  if  of  ten,  the  record  shows  this;  and  so  of  any 
number.  It  may  happen  that  no  two  of  those  who  recite  together  in  any  given 
Study  have  identical  standing  in  other  studies.  Each  pupil  stands  upon  her  own 
merits,  and  is  credited  with  what  she  actually  accomplishes;  this,  andnomorSL 
And  the  measure  of  all  results  is  an  examination,  open  to  all,  but  whioh  none  but 
those  who  have  mastered  the  topic  can  sustiun. 

"This  is  obviously  the  system  of  equity.  It  gives  each  pupil  a  fair  ohanoe.  Ihe 
quick  and  strong  may  prepa*  e  themselves,  and  sustain  eight  or  ten  or  more  exaat- 
nations  in  a  year.  The  slow  and  feeble  may  wisely  concentrate  all  their  force  npoA 
fewer  studies,  and  may  count  that  a  profitable  year  in  which  they  have  morffW 
what  they  undertook  to  master.  That  which  is  learned  slowly  is  as  trnly  learned, 
and  is  worth  as  much  to  her  who  knows  it,  as  the  same  knowledge  is  to  another  who 
has  gained  it  in  half  the  time.  The  technical  classification  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  they  who  cannot  keq)  Hep  with  the  class,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  progressi 
are  dunces,  and  deserve  to  be  sent  home  in  disgrace.  Great  ii^jostioe  Is  thus  often 
done  to  minds  of  real  worth.  The  Athenssum  (^ves  to  such  minds,  as  well  as  to  the 
quick  and  brilliant,  a  fair  chance.  Each  pupil  may  determine  her  own  rate  of  pro- 
gress. There  is  thus  no  clog  upon  the  swift,  and  no  unhealthful  forcing  of  the  slow. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  compel  a  uniform  rate  of  progress.  A  just  regard  is  paid  to 
natural  differences  of  talent  and  natural  differences  of  rapidity  in  mental  move- 
ment,  and  to  the  differences  in  the  power  of  physical  endnraoce." 

8.  No  diplomas  are  conferred  merely  4n  coura&j  bat  onlj  on 
evidence  of  attainment.  The  diploma  is  intended  to  be  a  testi* 
monial  to  certain  exact  facta.  The  diploma  awarded  to  one  wbo 
has  passed  through  the  classical  coarse  is  a  testimonial  that  she 
has  passed  a  rigid  examination  apon  each  stady  of  that  coarse :  if 
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Bhe  has  added  some  optional  study,  as  Greek,  one  or  more  of  the 
modern  langaages,  or  the  accomplishments  of  music,  painting; 
drawing,  or  the  like,  the  diploma  recognizes  these  special  attain- 
ments. As  the  end  sought  in  study  is  development  and  culture 
rather  than  mere  scholastic  learning,  a  system  of  equivalents  is 
regarded  as  jnst  and  wise ;  and  any  substitution  of  one  study  for 
another  to  which  it  is  deemed  equivalent  is  stated  in  the  diploma. 

"  Thus  the  mastery  of  Mrtain  itudies  oT  the  olaasieal  oourae  may  be  regarded  as 
an  equitable  equivalent  for  certain  omitted  studies  of  the  higher  English  course. 
And  the  mastery  of  certain  of  the  optional  Uutkes  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  certain  omitted  studies  of  either  of  these  oourses.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
she  who  receives  a  diploma  in  testimony  that  she  has  completed  the  hi^fier  Mngluli 
course  shall  have  acquired  the  mental  discipline,  the  strength  and  culture,  which 
would  have  been  acquired  by  a  mastery  of  all  the  studies  of  that  course.  And  so 
in  reference  to  the  diploma  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the  elatneal  course, 
ihe  essential  thing  is  not  the  means  but  the  end,  viz :  eultvre^  strength  and  grace. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  this  system  of  equivalentSb 

**  Ample  justice  is  done  to  those  who  do  not  complete  either  of  the  full  courses 
required  to  entitle  them  to  a  diploma.  When  such  a  pupil  leaves  the  institution, 
she  is  entitled  to  an  appropriate  eertifieaU,  which  will  state  what  studies  sbe  has 
mastered,  be  they  many  or  few. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  system  of  testimonials  will  be  regarded  as  an  improvement. 
The  technical  diploma,  conferred  Mn  course '  upon  all  who  have  been  so  many  years 
members  of  an  institution,  is  notoriously  a  very  uncertain  testimonial.  What 
county  school  commissioner  would  accept  weh  a  diploma  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
fitnen  to  teach  a  common  school  f  It  is  claimed  for  the  system  here  stated,  that, 
while  it  deals  justly  with  those  who  have  mastered  but  a  few  studies,  it  rewards  with 
deserved  consideration  those  who  have  mastered  many." 

4.  Absolute  and  not  relative  attainment  is  rewarded.  The 
superintendent  says : 

"The  trustees  of  the  Athenaeum  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  use  of  the  principle 
of  emulation  which  tends  to  provoke  unhealthful  rivalry.  A  system  under  which 
the  success  of  one  precludes  the  success  of  another  is  mischievoua  A  system 
which  rewards  absolute  excellence,  by  whomsoever  attained,  whether  by  one  or 
many,  is  open  to  no  such  objection.  Provided  only  that  the  reward  be  oiTered  to  all 
on  the  same  conditions,  and  that  the  success  of  one  be  not  bought  at  the  cost  of  the 
failure  of  another,  a  system  of  rewards  may  answer  valuable  ends. 

Such  a  system  does  not  provoke  competition  of  pupil  with  pupil,  or  mere  emula- 
tion to  excel  others,  but  an  enthusiasm  to  attain  the  highest  excellence. 

Holding  these  views  the  trustees  have  authorized  the  superintendent  to  oifer  a 
9^d  medal  to  all  who  reach  a  certain  grade  of  scholarship.  There  will  be  two 
medals — a  larger  and  a  smaller.  The  former  for  those  who  reach  the  required  grade 
m  the  classical  course,  and  the  latter  for  those  who  reach  the  same  grade  in  the 
higher  English  course. 

All  examinations  are  marked  on  a  scale  of  from  0  (failure)  to  10  (perfection).  The 
pupil  who  has  sustained  at  least  one*half  of  her  examinations  in  the  Athensum,  and 
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who  ifl  graduated  with  an  average  standing  of  not  less  than  9.7,  will  receiTe  a  gold 
medal.  If  she  is  graduated  in  the  clauieal  course  she  will  receiyc  the  larger^  if  in  the 
higher  Sngliah  couru^  the  vnaUer  gold  medalj*^ 

5.  '*  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Athenteum  that  it  neither  provides  nor  desires  t 
boarding  department.    It  is  not  a  boarding  school. 

Experience  hss  shown  that  those  Protestant  parents  who  have  entrusted  their 
daughters  to  convent  boarding  schools  have  made  a  grave  mistake.  The  convent  is 
not  a  home  :  its  life  is  artificial :  if  it  for  the  time  protects  from  some  evils,  it  ex- 
poses to  others ;  and  it  contributes  little  to  the  development  of  a  character  compe- 
tent to  protect  itsel£  Whatever  accomplishments  it  may  secure,  it  does  not 
develop  the  practical  wisdom  and  self-mastery  essential  to  safety,  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  mischievous  tendencies  of  convent  schools  are  inseparable 
from  the  best  Protestant  schools,  in  which  large  numbers  of  young  ladies  are  shot 
off,  by  the  necessities  of  the  system,  from  nearly  all  natural  contact  with  society. 
A  strictly /am%  school,  into  which  a  few  girls  are  received  cum^m^ers  of  thefamUy, 
and  in  which  they  are  under  those  influences,  and  no  others,  which  are  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  christian  household,  is  one  thing :  an  immense  establishment,  in  which 
are  gathered  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  more,  young  girls,  and  in  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  complicated  system  of  artificial  regulations,  is  another  and  a  quite 
different  thing.  The  former  may  be  to  some  very  desirable.  The  latter  is  a  prodnet 
of  our  modem  life,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to  imitate,  in 
arrangements  for  our  daughters,  the  monkish  system  of  dormitories  in  our  colleges 
for  young  men.  But  the  dormiUny  and  eommoru  system,  so  common  and  deemed  lo 
essential  in  American  colleges  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  passing  away.  The 
commont  feature  of  the  system,  the  practice  of  requiring  all  students  to  eat  at  a 
common  table,  is  already  generally  abandoned  ;  and  the  dormitory  feature  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  unpopular.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  family  influence 
is  far  more  healthful  to  body  and  to  mind  than  that  of  any  system  which  separates 
the  student  from  contact  with  family  and  social  life.  And  what  is  true  of  our 
young  men  is  yet  more  important  in  reference  to  our  daughters.  The  nunnerj  is  not 
less  mischievous  than  the  monastery.  God  has  made  the  family  the  nursery  and 
sanctuary  of  all  womanly  excellence.  If  the  child  is  to  become  a  truly  educated 
woman  she  has  much  to  learn  that  books  cannot  teach.  The  formation  and  strength- 
ening of  correct  habits,  the  lesson  of  self-mastery,  competence  to  protect  herself, 
practical  wisdom  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  commoD 
things — ^these  are  ends  of  education  of  far  greater  moment  than  mere  progress  in 
book-learning  at  the  cost  of  these.  A  vigorous,  well  balanced,  and  (lelfreliattt 
character  is  far  more  likely  to  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere  and  amidst  the  daily 
experiences  of^a  christian  family,  than  in  the  best  managed  boarding  school  in  which 
scores  and  hundreds  of  all  sorts  are  associated  in  compulsory  daily  contact. 

Of  course,  this  claim  of  the  superiority  of  the  family  is  certainly  true  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  family  is  a  cultivated  and  christian  family.  When  the 
Athensdum  was  instituted  there  was  some  fear  that  there  would  not  be  found  a 
sufficient  number  of  fit  famili<^s,  who  would  receive  girls  as  boarders.  But  happily 
this  fear  has  proved  unfounded.  In  such  a  place  as  Jacksonville,  so  distinguished 
for  its  general  culture  and  its  high  moral  tone,  it  is  believed  there  will  continue  to 
be  found,  for  all  who  desire  them,  safe  and  pleasant  homes.  A  trial  of  four  years 
bat  gone  far  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  the  principles  here  set  forth.    With  their 
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present  views  ibe  triuteea  of  the  Atheuffium  would  not  accept,  aa  a  gift,  a  building 
of  marble  to  bo  used  as  a  boarding  house  for  school  girls.  A  home  in  a  family  is 
incomparably  safer  and  better/' 

The  above  fall  statement  aud  the  abundant  quotations  will  give 
the  reader  a  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  institution.  During 
the  four  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  had,  successively,  sixty- 
seven,  one  hundred  and  five,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  The  list  of  studies  ofifered  to 
pupils  for  their  election  is  larger  than  in  any  other  ladies'  school 
in  the  State,  including  in  Greek  the  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon,  the  Iliad,  selections  from  the  historians  and  the 
dramatists,  Plato's  Gorgias  and  the  Greek  Testament ;  these  are 
named  as  evidence  of  the  large  scope  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  institution  is  not^under  the  patronage  of  any  sect,  or  attached 
to  any  in  its  interests. 

By  the  organic  act  of  incorporation  the  institution  is  placed  on 
a  broad  catholic  basis.  The  board  consists  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  is  enacted  ^'  that  not  more  them  three  of  its  trustees 
shall  ever  be  members  of  any  one  religious  eongregaiion^  and  no 
sectarian  or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be  held  as  a  requisite  for 
admission  to  any  office  or  privilege  of  the  institution." 

STATISTIOAL  SUMHABT. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 100 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 40 

Number  of  pupils  in  primary  department 20 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  tho  year 6 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 9 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 17 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds • 121,000 

Value  of  apparatus 600 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  including  board 200 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 2Y5 

Bate  of  annual  commencement Firti  IStetday  of  Jwie^ 
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GALENA  FEMALE  SEHINART. 
CGMena,  JoDayiea  Coonty.   Founded  1881.] 
Sabah  L.  Bauet,  PrincipaL 

This  seminary  appears  to  be  intended  for  a  select  school  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  located. 
A  preparatory  and  higher  department  are  embraced.  From  a  re- 
port I  qnote  as  follows : 

''Estimating  our  school  not  by  amount  of  endowment,  elegance 
of  buildings,  cost  of  apparatus,  or  number  of  professors  and  sta- 
dents,  but  by  what  it  is  doing  forthedevelopment  of  its  individual 
members,  we  think  it  may  claim  an  honorable  place  among  the 
higher  schools  of  Illinois*'' 

STATISTICAL  SUMKART. 

Tears  oeeupied  in  regular  eonne  of  study 4 

Number  of  pupils  studjtng  Latin S 

Number  of  pupils  studying  French 16 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 20 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 4 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course $40 


ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINABIES, 

OF  TABIOUS  GRADXS  AND  C0T7B8E8. 

ROCK  RIVER  SEMINARY. 

CMoont  Morris,  Ogle  County.      Founded  18SS.1 

Rev.  J.  M.  Caldwkll,  A.  M,  Principal. 

In  the  words  of  the  principal,  ^^This  institution  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Eock  River  Conference  of  the  M.  £.  Chnrch. 
It  has  partially  or  entirely  educated  over  3000  young  men  and 
ladies.  Professors  D.  J.  Pinckney  and  W.  T.  Harlow  have  each 
held  the  position  of  principal  twelve  years  successively.  This  is 
the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State." 
Students  board  either  in  the  seminary  or  in  the  families  in  the 
place.  The  courses  of  study  are  a  classical,  a  scientific  and  a  pre- 
paratory, together  with  commercial,  musical  and  ornamental  de- 
partments.   The  classical  course  is  designed  to  prepare  young 
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men  to  enter  college  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  embraces  an 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  equal  to  that  usually  read  in  the  fresh- 
man year.  The  scientific  course  is  intended  to  equal  that  usually 
pursued  in  scientific  institutions,  and  occupies  four  years.  Teach- 
ers of  French  and  German  and  phonography  are  provided.  The 
inatitution  has,  by  its  charter,  all  the  privileges  and  powers  of  a 
college,  but  does  not  design  to  confer  any  degrees  except  B.  S, 
The  graduates  of  its  classical  course  receive  a  certificate  of  their 
standing  and  attainments. 

I  regret  that  the  materials  are  not  at  hand  for  a  more  extended 
account  of  this  time-honored  and  eminently  useful  and  worthy 
institution. 

STATISnCAL  SUHIIABT. 

Yean  occupied  in  regular  eoarse  of  study • 4 

Namber  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 40 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 60 

Namber  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year $ 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of  institution,  about. 400 

Namber  of  professors  and  instructors t 

Value  of  buildiogs,  furniture  and  grounds .$80»000 

Namber  of  Tolumes  in  libraries ••••  1,200 

Value  of  libraries tl|000 

Value  of  apparatus 800 

Charge  per  annnmfor  tuition  in  regular  course 88 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum. 15 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 200 

Date  of  annual  commencement Fowrih  Thundt^  in  Jum. 


WAUKE6AN  ACADEMT. 

CWankegan,  Lake  County.      Founded  1848.) 

Hiss  A.  A.  SiKWAST,  Principal. 

Messrs.  Henry  L.  Hatch  and  Isaac  L.  Clark,  opened  this  school 
as  associate  principals,  and  managed  it  for  two  years ;  since  then 
it  has  been  in  various  hands,  with  varying  fortunes.  It  prescribes 
no  conrse  with  a  view  to  graduation,  and  is  not  endowed,  depend- 
ing upon  its  popularity  and  good  management  for  pecuniary  suc- 
cess.   Its  principal  says : 

'^IJp  to  the  year  1854,  the  school  was  unusually  prosperous, 
numbering  at  times  three  hundred  pupils,  engaging  from  six  to 
seven  instractors.    Since  that  time  it  has  maintained  a  good  repu- 
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tation,  but  owing  to  the  mauy  similar  iuBtitutions  nt^ar  us,  aad  the 
great  improvement  iu  our  common  schools  throughout  this  and 
neighboring  couuties,  it  has  not  been  so  prosperous  as  regards 
numbers  since  1854 ;  the  average  attendance  has  been  about  se- 
venty.   There  are  at  present  three  teachers  engaged.'^ 


CLARK  SEMINARY. 

tAoront,  Kane  County.      Fonnded  1866.] 

G.  W.  QuKREAU)  D.D,,  Principal. 

^^Olark  Seminary  oflers  both  sexes  good  advantages  in  the  vari- 
ous English  branches,  languages,  music  and  ornamentals.  It  has 
superior  stone  buildings,  and  fifteen  experienced  teachers."  The 
main  building  is  125  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  five  stories 
high ;  the  rear  building  is  70  feet  long  by  46  feet  wide,  and  four 
stories  high.  They  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  fire-proof.  There 
are  three  "^'graduating  courses — a  classicaal,  scientific,  and  a  com- 
mercial, together  with  preparatory,  normal  and  musical  depart- 
ments. The  classical  occupies  four  years;  and  in  Latin  indndes 
Yirgil,  and  in  Greek  the  Anabasis  and  the  Greek  testament.  The 
commercial  course  includes  telegraphing  and  phonography.  The 
normal  class  sends  forth  annually  from  forty  to  sixty  teachers  of 
the  public  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  per  year^ 
for  eight  years,  has  been  809,  from  ten  to  twelve  states  being  re- 
presented. 

^^Clark  Seminary  owes  its  existence  to  the  ideas  and  persistent 
efforts  of  Bev.  John  Olark,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  of  Eock  Biver 
Conference,  but  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  his  great  dmgn 
was  accomplished.  After  a  long  and  severe  confiict  (such  as  is 
not  unusual  in  the  early  history  of  academic  and  literary  institn- 
tions),  between  insufficient  subscriptions  and  a  burden  of  debt,  the 
seminary  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rock  River  Conference  by 
its  purchasing  it  of  the  creditors,  on  their  proposal,  for  the  sum 
of  $25,000,  about  one-third  of  its  cost.  Although  the  seminary 
was  so  long  perpetually  embarrassed  in  its  general  finances,  these 
embarrassments  did  not  very  materially  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  school." 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 4 

^^amb«r  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 54 

Xumber  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 177 

.Vumber  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department. . .     *  93 

Kumber  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 12 

Whole  number  of  graduates  mnce  organization  of  institution 10!) 

Niomber  of  professors  and  instructors 18 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds , $80,000 

Faloe  of  libraries 357 

Value  of  apparatus  and  cabinet $1 ,  600 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 88 

ATerage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 200 

Date  of  annual  commencement 7hxrd  Tuesday  in  June. 


HRDDING  SEMINARY  AND  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

TAbingdon,  Knox  Connty.       Pounded  1866.1 
D.  T.  WiLSox,  Secretary  of  Faculty. 

This  institution  is  under  the  patronage  and  general  direction  of 
the  ^^  Central  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.''  Males  and  females  are  admitted.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study  for  each:  for  young  ladies  the  scientific  and 
eommerdal,  for  youn^:  gentlemen  the  scientific  and  classical. 
Normal,  musical  and  ornamental  departments  are  added. 

The  secretary  writes:  "When  young  gentlemen  complete* 
either  of  these  courses,  they  are  prepared  to  complete  the  course 
usually  prescribed  in  American  colleges  in  three  years.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  added  to  the  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion a  full  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  several  astronomical  and 
philosophical  instruments ;  also  a  complete  set  of  Illinois  rocks 
from  the  State  Cabinet." 

STATISTICAL  SUAIMABY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study j 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 4g 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 200 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 4 

Whole  number  of  graduateb  since  organization  of  institution ^ 

Number  of  professors  and  instruotors tj 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds |21  000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. .....,., I5  qqq 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries ^qq 
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Yaloa  of  librariM H.SOO 

Taltieof  apparatu 400 

Charge  par annnm  for taition  in  regular  course • 18toS4 

Room  and  neceaaary  iocidental  expenses,  per  annum 160 

▲▼erage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 17S 

Date  of  annual  commencement Third  Tuttdojf  in  Jimt, 


HT.  ZION  MALH  AND  FEXALE  8EMINAR7. 

[Mount  ZioD,  Xaeon  Oonntj.     Founded  180B.] 

A.  J.  Wallace,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Principal. 

The  build iDg  for  this  school  was  erected  bj  an  association  of 
the  citizens  of  MonDt  Zion,  Macon  connty,  in  1855.  The  original 
bailding  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  a  yef>r  after.  A  second 
building  of  brick  was  immediately  erected  by  the  stockholders. 
In  1861  the  stockholders  transferred  the  institution  to  the  Decatur 
Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  regularly  chartered  by  the  State  Legislature.  An 
endowment  of  $10,000  on  the  scholarship  plan  was  raised,  bet 
afterward  abandoned,  and  the  scholarships  withdrawn.  A  dona* 
tion  endowment  of  $8,000  has  since  been  received.  The  yearly 
average  of  students  entered  has  been  160.  The  seminary  has  a 
library  of  200  volumes. 


MENDOTA  WESLE7AN  SEMINARY. 

rVandota,  LaSaUe  County.    Foundad  18M.] 
Rot.  S.  N.  GiuFFrrB,  A.  M.,  Principal  till  Aogoat  11,  1868. 

The  sketch  furnished  sets  forth  the  ^^  history  and  organization, 
the  workings  and  termination,"  of  this  seminary ;  but  as  there  is 
probability  that  it  will  be  continued  under  some  other  patronage, 
the  principal  facts  are  here  given.  This  institution  was  projected 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henderson,  who  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Mendota  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  A  building  was 
erected  on  land  donated  by  T.  6.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  being  com- 
pleted in  1858.  Mr.  Henderson  died  in  1861,  and  Bev.  liobert 
O.  Colmery  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  the  charge  of  the  school.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  while  the  building  was  refitting,  the  seminary  continned 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Colmery  until  the  fall  of  1867,  he  having 
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pnrchased  the  property  meanwhile.  Up  to  this  time  the  attend- 
ance had  averaf^ed  100  students  per  term.  In  the  fall  of  1867  the 
the  property  was  sold  to  Rev.  F.  A.  Harding,  ot  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  of  Mendota,  who  designed  to  have  the  institu- 
tion incorporated  and  brought  under  the  patronage  of  that  church. 
Trustees  were  elected  under  the  general  law ;  and  the  building  was 
rented  to  Mr.  Griffith,  who  aimed  to  make  the  seminary  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  district  school  and  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State.  The  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  with 
the  expectation  that  there  would  be  a  vlivision  of  the  Rock  River 
Coiifurence,  and  that  the  institution  could  be  put  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  new  conference.  As  the  division  was  not  made,  the 
originators  of  tlie  enterprise  decided  to  dispose  of  the  property  at 
the  first  opportunity ;  atid  the  principal  retigned.  Negotiations 
between  them  and  some  other  denominations  arti  now  pending. 

The  building  will  accommodate  some  thirty  to  forty  boarders, 
and  the  chapel  and  recitation  rooms  are  sufficient  for  150  pupils. 

STATISTICAL  8UMMABT. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  studj. .••••• 8 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 1 

Number  of  pupi  8  pursu'iig  a  p  rtial  coarse 14 

Number  of  pup  Is  in  preparatory  department 77 

Whole  number  of  graduates  Hince  organization  of  institution 25 

Number  of  pofessor.n  and  instructors 6 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  Mnd  grounds $15,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 175 

Yitlue  of  librnries $350 

Value  of  apparatus 20 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 80 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  rzpenees,  per  annum 168 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student ISO 

Date  of  annual  commcucement Fourth  Wednesday  in  Jtwe. 


*  BLACKBURN  SEMINART. 
[CarUnvUle,  Maeoapln  County.    Founded  1857.1 
Rev.  John  W.  Bailbt,  A.  M.,  Theological  Professor. 

Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  who  had  a  remarkably  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  uiiiid,  in  1835-6  conceived  and  carried  into  opera* 
tiou  a  plan  by  which  he  was  enabled  (in  1837)  to  deed  to  trustees 

VoL  n-ei 
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16)G56  acres  of  land.  The  proceeds  of  this  land  were  to  be 
applied,  as  stated  in  the  deed  of  trnst,  ^Mo  the  founding  aiui  up- 
building of  an  institution  of  learning,  the  object  of  wliieh  sliall 
be  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  education,  and  to  ()ualifj 
yonng  men  for  the  go«pel  ministry.'*  The  citizens  of  Carliuville, 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Blackburn,  and  now  a  pleasant,  acces^-ible 
and  flourishing  young  city,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
seminary  in  that  place,  supplied  him  with  funds  to  purchase  light; 
acres  of  land  neir  the  tov^n.  This  piece  of  land  was  included  io 
the  deed  of  trust,  and  specified  as  the  site  of  the  institution.  The 
lands  wore  situated  in  ten  different  counties,  bnt  principally  in 
Macoupin.  Previous  to  1857,  from  two  to  three  thousand  acres 
had  been  sold,  at  small  figures,  to  pay  taxes.  Since  that  year,  all 
the  property  of  the  institution  has,  by  the  provisions  of  its  charter, 
been  exempt  from  taxation.  While  it  is  the  design  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  trustees  to  realize  at  an  early  day  the  object  of  its 
founder,  it  is  seen  by  the  Cc  talogue  of  the  institution  that  it  is  still 
in  its  incipient  btages,  and  that  the  work  of  the  seminary  is  maiuly 
as  yet  in  the  academic  department  It  does  not  appear  that  regu- 
lar classes  have  been  organized;  but  the  scheme  shows  that, 
besides  the  ordinary  academic  course,  there  are  two  other  courses 
of  study  established,  one  of  which  is  designed  especially  for  young 
men  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  christian  mini6tr3\  One  is  called 
the  *' collegiate,"  and  the  other  the  "collegiate  and  theolugical." 
Each  of  these  extends  through  five  years. 

An  additional  building,  Inrgeand  commodious,  and  of  a  unique 
and  attractive  style  of  architecture,  has  just  been  completed,  and 
the  institution  is  rapidly  gathering  about  it  all  the  means  and 
appliances  necessary  to  a  seat  of  liberal  learning  of  high  cha> 
actcr. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study. ...«...., 6 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  couise ...S5 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  pai tial  course 65 

Number  of  pupiU  in  preparatory  department 57 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 8 

Value  of  buildingd,  furniture  and  grounds |$8»000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 100,000 

Nuiiibor  of  volumes  in  librarirs  including  about  100  old  and  rare  wo'ks        800 
Value  of  apparatus •      $500 
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Charge  per  •nnum  for  tuition  in  regular  ocurse,  fncloding  incidental 

ezpi'iisefl $21 

Average  of  total  annual  expense:*,  per  stuiient 140  to  150 

Dace  of  annual  commencement Second  Thur9day  in  June, 


FOWLER  INSTITirTE. 

CNewark,  Kendall  County.    Founded  1837.] 

Danixl  J.  Poor,  Principal. 

This  school  is  designed  to  furnish  a  coarse  of  instraction  which 
will  tit  youth  for  practical  business,  teaching  or  college.  A  teach- 
er's class  is  formed  each  term.  Special  attention  is  given  to  free 
and  light  gymnastics.  The  fall  coarse  was  adopted  only  two 
years  since. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 

Yearit  occupied  in  regular  course  of  studj 8 

Number  of  pupils  pursuiig  a fu'l  courdo 10 

Kumbcr  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course • 100 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 10 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  durii  g  the  year i 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 4 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 4 

Value  of  bulluings,  furniture  and  grounds $5,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 2,200  00 

Number  of  ▼olunies  in  libraries 148 

Value  of  libraries $250  00 

Value  of  apparatus 100  00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course $7  00  to  $8  50 

Room  in  institution,  per  annum $9  75 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $100  to  $150  00 

Number  of  weeks  in  academic  year 89 

Date  of  annual  commencement Firut  Friday  after  Jan$  15/A. 


HYDE  PARK  SEMINARY. 

[Hyde  Park,  Cook  County.   Founded  186T.] 

Mrs.  0.  V.  Waiw,  PrincipaL 

This  school  18  located  about  three  miles  south  of  the  limits  of 
Chicago.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  1857.  The 
stock  prescribed  for  the  organization  was  never  formally  sab- 
scribed,  but  the  board  of  trustees,  in  1859,  adopted,  as  the  institu- 
tion they  were  authorized  to  organizoi  one  which  had  been  alreadj 
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fonnded  by  Mrs.  C.  V.  "Waito.  Tho  institution  was  opened  bj 
Mrs.  Waite  in  1869,  and  successfully  conducied  bj  her  until  1862. 
Under  the  control  of  various  parties,  and  with  varied  success,  its 
management  was  brought  down  to  1808,  when  Mrs.  Waite  again 
assumed  control.    The  school  is  designed  for  persons  of  both  sexes- 


PALMER'S    ACADEMY. 

[Chicago.    EstftbliBhed  1880.] 
W.  D.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  PriaclpaL 

Tn  the  words  *\'  the  principal,  the  leading  feature  of  this  school 
^^is  to  afford  one  teacher  to  an  average  of  every  twenty-six  pnpiU, 
thus  affording  nearly  thrice  the  attention  to  each  pupil  of  oar 
Chicago  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  arrnnged  in  pri- 
mary, advanced  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced  departments. 
The  studies  of  the  advanced  department  cover  the  same  ground 
as  the  common  English  conrse  of  high  schools.  French  and  Ger- 
man are  taught.  The  school  has  had  an  average  membership  of 
one  hundred  different  pupils  per  year,  for  eight  years." 

8TATI8TI0AL  BUHUABT. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  coarse  of  study 8 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 6 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 28 

Number  of  pupils  io  preparatory  departmeot 65 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 41 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 250 

Number  of  professors  and  iuHtructors 8 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $12,000 

Value  of  apparatus 100 

Charge  per  aiinum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 50  to  100 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 50  to  100 

Date  of  annual  commeQcement..  ••.•.... TMrd  Thurtdaif  in  Jml 


DIXON  SEHINART. 

[BIzon,  Lee  County.    Founded  18^] 

Bey.  M«  McExndrex  Tookx,  A.  M.,  President. 

This  seminary  is  open  to  the  admission  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It  is  not  under  the  special  control  of  any  denomination.  The 
coarse  of  study  is  classified  as  follows,  viz:  primary,  common 
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English  or  preparatory,  higher  English  or  scientific,  classical  or 
department  of  lan^nages,  and  practical  business  department.  A 
teacher's  class  is  v/rt^anized  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Tele- 
graphing is  also  taught,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
ornamental  branches.  '^The  seminary  is  a  five-story  brick  edifice." 
The  aggregate  of  attendance  for  last  four  years  has  been  some 
1,875  students. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMABT. 

Tears  ocoapied  io  regular  course  of  study • 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 20 

Number  of  p  ipiU  i  ui>ui  g  a  partial  course • 46 

Number  of  pupils  in  pn>pa  at  ny  department 77 

Number  of  profes«*ors  and  instructors 6 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $60,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libi  aries 400 

Value  of  libraries $600 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course 40 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 200 

Average  of  total  an«iual  expenses  per  studeut 240 

Date  of  annual  commencement Fourth  Friday  m  Jum, 


GRAND  PRAIRIE  SEMINARY. 

COnaiiSa,  Iroquois  County.     Founded  1868.] 

Rev.   W.  C.   KnapP)   A.  M.,   Principal. 

The  seminary  is  nnder  the  patronage  and  general  direction  of 
the  Central  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
It  is  open  for  both  sexes  and  all  classes.  It  makes  no  pretensions 
to  the  rank  or  name  of  a  college.  There  is  no  primary  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  institution.  The  seminary  building  is  of 
wood,  is  three  stories  high,  contains  a  chapel,  library  room,  cabi- 
net, and  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms,  and  *4s  suflSciently  large 
to  accommodate  two  hundred  students." 

There  are  four  courses  of  study— classical,  scientific,  normal  and 
musical.  The  classical  course  occupies  three  years,  including 
Latin  (as  far  as  Yirgil)  and  French ;  Greek  may  be  substituted 
for  French.  Drawing,  painting  and  music  can  bo  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  studies  of  this  course.  German  appears  in  the 
scientitic  course,  and  the  ancient  languages  are  omitted.  Time 
occupied  is  same  as  in  the  classical  course.    The  normal  course 
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occnpie8  two  years.  The  mnsical  course  is  intended  to  fit  itn- 
dents  for  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  There  is 
in  the  same  bnilding  and  under  the  same  general  snpervisioQ  a 
business  college,  claimed  to  be  the  first  chartered  college  of  the 
kind  belonging  to  a  religious  denomination,  bnt  the  commercial 
coarse  is  not  placed  among  the  departments  of  the  seminary. 

The  teaching  of  phonography  has  been  introduced.  There  were 
connected  with  the  seminary  and  commercial  college,  during  the 
term,  ending  April  15, 1868,  6i:tty4hree  gentlemen  and  fit1t;-two 
ladies,  and  daring  the  term,  ending  Jaly  2,1868,  forty -four  gentle- 
men and  foity-three  ladies. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Team  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study • 4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course ....  IS 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department SO 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  jear IS 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 18 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors *! 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $16,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  ezclusiTC  of  buildings,  etc 20,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 200 

Value  of  libraries |M0 

Value  of  apparatus.  • • 2fi0 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course • M 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student.  • 2S0 

Date  of  annual  commencement • Second  Tttniay  inJipnL 


WASHINGTON  SEMINARY. 

CRkhTlew,  Wasblngton  Countr.      Founded  IBKL] 

R.  6.  WiLLUHB,  PrincipaL 

The  object  of  this  seminary  is  to  afford  thorough  edncation  on 
the  most  liberal  terms.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  but 
the  male  and  female  departments  are  ^'separate,  except  in  recita- 
tion." Each  county  in  the  State  can  send  one  pupil  without 
charge  for  tuition.  Such  pupil  must  bring  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  from  the  county  superintendent  or  county  court, 
and  must  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  upon  the  regular  course 
of  study.  Besides  giving  regular  diplomas,  the  institution  grants 
certificates  to  any  pupil  for  the  branches  stadied. 
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ffTATlSTIOAL  SUMMART. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  cottrse  of  study  ...     4 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  fail  course •. 40 

Number  of  pupils  pursui  ng  «  partial  course • . .  8& 

Number  of  pupils  in  instrumental  musiic 64 

Number  ot  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 5 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 5 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 6 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $18,000 

Number  of  ▼olnmesin  libraries 600 

Value  of  libraries 1,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course • 24 

Room  and  necei^sarj  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  iucluding  board  . . .     166 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 190 

Date  of  annual  commencement FlrBi  Wtdtieaday  in  JSepUmber, 


VOTJNT  VERNON  SEMINARY. 

pf oust  Temon,  Jefltorson  County.      Founded  186S.] 

Rev.  T.  H.  Bmsdujls,  Principal. 

This  eeminarv  is  not  yet  chartered,  bat  its  trustees  are  intend- 
ing to  obtain  incorporation.  It  has  a  preparatory  and  a  seminary 
course;  the  latter  of  three  years,  which  includes  mathematics  to 
trigonometry,  Latin  to  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  the  usual  branches 
of  natural  and  abstract  science.  Greek  and  modern  languages, 
surveying,  book-keeping  and  ornamental  branches  of  study  are 
optional.  The  fundamental  matters  of  orthography,  penmanship, 
grammar,  etc.,  receive  constant  attention.  The  citizens  of  Mount 
Vernon  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  making  the  school 
one  of  good  character  for  thoroughness  and  scope.  The  attend- 
ance has  averaged  over  tixty.  Two  assistant  teachers  are  employ- 
ed. The  fall  term  begins  at  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
school  year  embraces  forty  weeks.  Average  rate  of  tuition- $30 
for  the  year. 


Mcdonough  normal  and  scientific  colleok 

CMaoombi  McDonough  Ctounty.      Founded  I8OI.3 
D.  Branch,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

The  only  information  at  hand  concerning  this  school  is  com- 
prised  ia  the  following  note  from  the  principal :    ^'Our  school  as- 
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snmea  nothing  higher  than  a  good  academy,  bat  we  intend  to 
make  it  a  first-class  normal  school  as  soon  a^  the  people  of  our 
county  are  pn  pared  to  sustain  it  on  a  more  dignified  scale  than  at 
present.  A  building  40  by  60,  two  stories  high,  suitably  arran- 
ged for  the  accomm.>dati()ti  o!  150  pnpiU,  is  occupied.  It  is 
intended  soon  to  secnre  a  good  endowment  and  make  it  a  perma- 
nency." 

STATISTICAL  SUMliART. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  studv I 

Kuiiiber  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course SO 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department., 1(0 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  tlie  jear I 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 5 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  iu  regular  course |i( 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  including  board 155 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 1  <5 

Pate  of  annual  comn.enoement Thur»day  after  third  Mundaj/  in  Xw/mber. 


LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMT, 

« 

[Lake  Forest,  Lake  Co.    Founded  — .] 
Lewis  M.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Piincipal. 

This  is  a  regularly  endowed  public  institution.  There  is  an 
English  and  a  classical  def>artnient^  with  a  three  years'  conree  of 
study.  This  academy  aims,  by  a  course  of  study  not  less  extended 
and  thorough  than  that  required  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  to  pre- 
pare young  men  to  enter,  in  good  standing,  any  college  in  the 
land.  The  instruction  in  the  classicnl  department  is  confined  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  such  other  studies  as  will  give 
young  men  a  most  thorough  and  complete  preparation  for  college; 
and  the  course  of  study  covers  the  same  general  ground  as  is 
done  in  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the  East. 

The  English  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  mathematics,  the 
natural  sciences,  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Regular  courses 
of  lectures  are  given  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  Large 
additions  ha^e  lately  been  made  to  the  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus.  Instruction  is  given  in  music  and  drawing,  and  gym- 
nasrics.  Six  teachers  are  employed.  During  the  year  1867-8) 
eighty-six  students  were  in  attendance.  Kecently  an  endowment 
of  $50,000  has  been  secured.  No  "  statistical  report ''  has  been 
reooived. 
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LADIES'  SOfiOOLS 

OF  JjKBB  THAU  FOtm  TBAXS'  OOUBSB. 

H2KRT    FEMALE    SEMINAKT. 

CHcory,  MMduOl  06.    FMadod  18I9.] 

Rkt.  H.  G.  PftiTDLSTOH,  Prinoipal. 

The  preeent  principal  opened  this  school,  originally,  to  train 
teachers  for  schools.  He  ^^as  in  the  field  as  a  home  missionary, 
and,  like  very  many  others  of  his  class,  fonnd  labor  for  education 
as  necessary  as  the  special  work  of  his  profession.  There  was  no 
academy  then  anywhere  near  him.  He  had  encountered  many 
difficulties,  but  says  that,  looking  back  over  the  twenty  years,  he 
feels  that  he  has  not  labored  in  yain. 

About  half  the  funds  employed  in  the  original  erection  of  the 
building  bad  been  subscribed  on  a  pledge  of  re-payment  in  tuition ; 
the  remainder  were  ftirnidhed  by  Mr.  Pendleton.  In  1865,  alfter 
the  building  had  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  re-built  in  1857,  but  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  that  year  seriously  embarrassed  its  conductors.  The 
support  of  the  school  has  come  mainly  from  day  pupils  in  the 
vicinity.  At  present  the  school  rooms  are  presented  to  teachers 
free  of  cost  for  school  purposes,  the  proprietor  renting  private 
rooms  to*  pupils,  and  boarding  such  as  may  desire  it  in  his  family. 
Though  established  as  a  female  seminary,  it  has  always  had  pupils 
of  both  sexes. 

BLOOMINGTON    FEMALE    SEMINART. 
CBlooulBgtoii,  MeLeaa  Oo.   Vomdad  18M.] 
Rrf .  R.  CoHOTXR,  PrincipaL 

Rev.  B.  Conover  was  the  founder  of  this  school  and  remains  as 
its  principal.  He  is  assisted  by  three  other  teachers.  Its  course 
of  study  embraces  that  of  a  primary  school,  together  with  a  full 
higher  scientific  and  classical  course.  Classics  as  well  as  music 
are  ranked  as  extra  studies.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms.  Ten  dollars  tuition  per  term  is  charged  for  the  regular 
course.  Boarding  in  the  institution  costs  sixty  dollars  per  term. 
Vol  11—92 
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The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  eighty.    New  and  well  fiir-        \ 
nished  school  rooms  have  recently  been  added   to  its  earlier 
building. 

RUSHYILLE  TOUNG  LADIES*  BBMINART. 

CBndiTffla^  Schvyter  Go.    Foondod  1816.] 

HiBS  Anita  Gaat,  Principal. 

This  seminary  is  local  in  its  character.  Local  influences  b  the 
different  school  districts  of  the  town  had  ^^  prevented  a  combina- 
tion of  effort  and  means  in  building  up  a  school  of  a  high  grade.'' 

The  persons  to  whose  efforts  the  school  owes  its  origin  desired 
that  their  young  ladies  should  ^*  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  their 
own  homes  and  parental  training,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  and  higher  culture."  ^^The 
course  of  study  is  not  as  extended  as  in  many  schools  of  the  same 
grade." 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  ^^  pupils  of  this  institution  intelligent, 
refined  christian  women." 

"  During  the  past  two  years,  classes  have  finished  and  sustained 
examinations  in  the  fol  lowing  branches :  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry, General  History  (ancient  and  modem),  Grammar  and  Ana- 
lysis, Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, Zoology,  Meteorology,  Rhetoric,  Physiology,  Natural  The- 
ology, Evidences  of  Christianity,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Logic,  Geol- 
ogy, English  Literature,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Virgil. 

STATISnOAI.  8XJ1IMABT. 

Years  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study ' 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 1^ 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  oourse 10  , 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 1 

Number  of  yolumes  in  libraries 60 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  coarse 1^ 

Necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum 10 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student ^ 

Date  of  annual  oommencement TUrd  WMbufdajf  w  /km. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES 

AHO  CHCBCH  BCHOdU. 


THE  THS0L00IC1.L  SEHINART  OF  ST.  MAKT  OF  THE  LAKE. 

CChlcago.    Founded  ISM.] 
Jaios  ICcGovKBii,  D,D,^  President. 

ThiB  institation  ^Ms  supported  by  an  annual  contribution  of  the 
Catholics''  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  was  not  in 
operation  from  1852  to  1868.  It  will  soon  be  removed  from  its 
present  location,  which  is  not  well  adapted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
institution,  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

No  further  information  has  been  received. 

STATISTIOAL  SUHHABT. 

Yean  occnpled  in  regular  ooune  of  atudj *   6 

Krnnber  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 40 

Kumber  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 10 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of  institutioq 70 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 5 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds  (estimated) f 76, 000 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  libraries  reported* 6 ,  000 

Value  of  libraries  as  reported* $80,000 

Boom  and  neoessatj  incidental  expenses,  per  annum,  including  board 

and  tuition 260 

Date  of  annual  conmieneement Fint  TuMda^  in  StpUmUr. 


GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTTFUTE. 

CBrsostoii,  Cook  Comity.      Founded  1888.] 

Rey.rDANixL  P.  Kiddbr,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

This  is  one  of  three  theological  institutions  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1853,  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  G-arrett,  of  Chicago.  Its 
first  building  was  erected  in  1854.  Its  permanent  organization 
and  regular  openin^f  took  place  In  1856.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  its  regular  operation  it  ha^ enrolled  456  students.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  graduates,  it  has  sent  forth  100  or  more  into  the 

*  There  is  probably  an  error  in  these  items. 
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ranks  of  the  mioiBtry.  The  general  aims  and  plans  of  this  insti- 
tution correspond  to  those  of  the  oldest  and  best  theological 
seminaries  in  the  United  States.  The  course  of  study  occupies 
three  years ;  but  students,  when  it  is  expedient,  are  allowed,  under 
direction  of  the  faculty^  to  take  a  partial  conrse,  by  omitting:  the 
Greek  and  the  Hebrew.  The  institute  holds  but  one  session, 
which  extends  from  March  Ist,  to  November  30th.  This  arrange- 
ment, although  unusual,  proves  well  adapted  to  the  convenience 
and  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  students.  The  foregoing  regu- 
lar course  of  study  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  attainments 
of  college  graduates. 

Students,  when  deficient  in  attainments  for  admission  to  the 
regular  course,  are  assigned  to  instruction  in  the  preparatory 
and  college  classes  in  the  Northwestern  University  ( in  which,  to 
them,  the  tuition  is  free  )<— or  in  any  other  institution  which  they 
may  select. 

STATISTICAL    SUMMABY.  ' 

Years  occupied  in  regular  coarse  of  stady .^ t 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  fbU  oourte tS 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 19 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department 59 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year *  *  *  * 12 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of  institution 99 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 4 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $76,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exdusiye  of  buildings,  etc 860,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 3,800 

Value  of  libraries $6 , 000 

Value  of  apparatus,  museum,  etc. 500 

Tuition  in  regular  course Firm* 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum $19 

Average  oi  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 900 

Date  of  annual  commencement Xojf  T^MTMb^r  m  Oetoiir. 


THE  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  8EMINART. 

[Ohieago.     Founded  1885.] 

Rev.  Joseph  Hatxn,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

This  seminary  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  twenty  directors, 
who  are  elected  by  a  triennial  convention,  composed  of  Gongre- 
gational  ministers  and  delegates  of  Congregational  churches  in 
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the  stetee  west  of  Ohio.  It  is  open  to  students  of  sU  denomin** 
tioBBw  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  regular  oonrse  one  muBt  be 
of  pure  moral  character,  and  must  have  received  a  thorough 
collegiate  education,  or  its  equivalent.  The  academic  year  is 
divided  into  two  terms — the  lecture  and  the  reading  term ;  the 
lecture  term  is  to  be  devoted  to  attendance  upon  the  regular 
exercises  of  the  seminary ;  the  reading  term  is  intended  to  be 
passed  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  some  christian 
pastor.  The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  A 
special  course  is  provided  for,  which  occupies  at  least  two  years. 
This  course  omits  the  study  of  the  scriptures  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. Furnished  rooms  are  provided  in  the  seminary  building, 
free  of  rent.  There  is  no  expense  for  instruction  or  for  indden^ 
tals.  Arrangements  are  making  for- additional  buildings,  and  for 
at  least  two  more  professorships. 

STATISnOAL  SUHMABY. 

Yean  ooenpied  in  regular  course  of  study t 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course 41 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 4 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 11 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 77 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 4 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds, $69, 78S  SS 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 124,826'  0S 

Number  of  yolumes  in  libraries S,700 

Value  of  libraries $4 ,  000 

Date  of  aanQAl  commenoement .La$t  Thundt^in  April. 


ADDISON   COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 
[Addison,  DnPage  Ooonty.    Fouided  1869.] 
J.  0.  W.  LiHDXiuiar,  Priaoipal. 

This  institntion  was  connected  with  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  same  denomination,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  until  1864, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Addison,  Illinois.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Lntheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
other  states.  Its  design  is  to  afford  a  training  school  for  teachers, 
for  the  parochial  schools  connected  with  that  synod.  None  but  male 
members  of  the  German  Lntheran  Chnrch  are  admitted  as  students, 
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ftnd  the  mediam  of<  inBtmction  ia  moBtly  the  Gferman  language. 
Tuition  and  roooas  are  free,  and  in  some  instances  other  ezpenseB 
are  paid.  The  students  receive  instruction  in  the  German  and 
English  langnages,  geography,  mathematics,  writing,  drawing, 
eomposition,  practical  school  keeping,  mnsic  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental), biblical  history  and  exegesis,  catechisms  and  symbolical 
bokos. 

Each  congregation  of  this  synod  has  one  school,  and  some  as 
many  as  fonr.  The  demand  for  teachers  is  so  great,  that  some 
forty  of  the  congregations  have  been  without  suitable  supply  for 
three  or  four  years.  The  yearly  wants  are  about  forty-flve,  but 
the  yearly  supply  only  twenty-five.  There  are  in  the  synod 
about  180  male  teachers  and  three  female  teachers. 

STATISTIOAL  SUlOCiLBT. 

Yean  ooeupied  In  regular  oouree  of  stndj 5 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  ftill  oouree 27 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 66 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year 16 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution 160 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 6 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $40,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 4,990 

Value  of  apparatus. $1,000 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student $100  to  fllO 

Pate  of  annual  commencement FUi  TtteadajfinSqBUmbtr, 


PRESBTTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SCmINART  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

[Chicago.   Pounded  ISM.] 
WaLiB  Lord,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  this  institution  on  the  psrt  of 
students  are  '^  a  consistent  christian  profession  in  connection  with 
some  evangelical  church,  and  a  regular  course  of  collegiate  stndy.'' 
The  regular  course  of  study  in  the  seminary  embraces  three 
years,  and  the  term  extends  from  the  first  Thursday  in  September 
to  the  first  Thursday  in  April.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  the  students, 
and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  library  or  rooms.  Bosrd  is 
furnished  in  the  building  at  actual  cost. 
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8TAT18TIOAL   SUIOCABY. 

Tetti  oeoupled  in  regular  coutm  of  ttiidj t 

Namber  of  pupils  parsuing  a  full  course 2S 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  dnriug  the  year t 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of  institution M 

Kumber  of  profesMrs  and  instraotors i 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $75,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusire  of  buildings,  etc 100,000 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  libraries...    8,000 

Date  of  annual  eommenoement i^trtl  Thuirida^in  April, 


SAVIOUR'S  COLLEGE. 

[St.  Amie,  Kankakee  Countj.    Founded  ISM.] 

Bkt.  G.  Ohintqut,  Superintendent. 

This  college  is  designed  to  supply  the  edacational  wants  of  the 
colony  brought  by  Father  Chiniqny  from  Canada  to  this  State,  and 
to  prepare  men  who  will  be  fitted  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  re- 
gioDB  whence  he  came. 

The  following  is  from  the  correspondence  of  a  Montreal  paper : 
^^We  examined  the  day  school  or  college,  as  the  people  there  de- 
light to  call  it.  Here  we  found  on  the  roll  the  names  of  160 
young  people  who  were  more  or  less  in  the  -college  during  the 
year. 

f  There  were  126  scholars  present,  forty-eight  of  whom  were 
girls.  They  were  divided  into  five  classes  or  different  grades ; 
the  first  consisting  of  sixteen  who  were  learning  the  alphabet  and 
the  elements  of  both  French  and  English ;  the  second  of  seven- 
teen who  were  studying  the  elements  of  reading  and  grammar  in 
two  l&ngnages;  arithmetic  and  geography;  the  third  of  thirty- five 
pursuing  the  same  studies  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  composition  ;  the  fourth  of  fifty-one,  comprising  two  di- 
visions, and  well  advanced  in  all  the  branches  of  a  good  French 
and  English  education ;  the  fifth  of  seven,  of  whom  five  were 
young  men  preparing  for  the  christian  ministry.  Their  studies 
were  of  the  most  advanced  kind.  We  found  them  well  up  in  the 
intricacies  of  French  and  English  grammar,  composition^  and  the 
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other  Btadies  of  the  Bchool,  besides  the  elements  of  Algebra,  Lstin 
and  Greek. 

^^  We  spent  the  whole  day  in  thoroughly  examining  all  these 
olassee,  and  were  highly  gratified  at  the  order  of  the  school^  the 
good  oondact  of  the  children,  their  interest  in  the  lessons,  and  the 
manifest  progress  they  were  making;  and  can  with  canfidenos 
eay  that  they  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  best  school  of  the  conntry. 
The  fifth  class  showed  remarkable  proficiency  in  both  English  and 
French  grammar  and  composition.  The  importance  of  this  col- 
lege to  the  French  people  of  St.  Ann's  and  its  ricinity  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  elevating  and  stimulating  their  minds,  giv- 
ing  them  a  sound  secular  and  religious  training,  and  moulding 
them  into  good  christians  and  citizens.'' 

Father  Chiniquy  and  bis  people  are  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  London,  in  connection  with  the  Oenada  Presbyterian 
church. 

BTATISTIOAL  SUMHART. 

Tears  ocoapied  in  regular  course  of  stndj C 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course • 

Number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  partial  course 10 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department *tO 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 4 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds 1^,000 

Number  of  Tolnmes  in  libraiies 1,100 

Value  of  libnries |S,600 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course i>Wf . 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student |S0 

Date  of  annual  commencement « J>Srom  IM  A%ig,  le  Id  Sipl. 


ONAROA  PRJBSBYTBBIAN  INBTmiTB. 

[Onaiga,  Iroquois  County.  Pounded  lOCL] 

Miss  Built  If.  Wilson,  )    .  ^^,  .^  ^.  ^,  ^. 
MiBS  Ma»t  B.  Wilson.  \  ^««>«>»*«  PnncipaL 

The  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  session  of  the  Onsiga 
Presbyterian  church.  Its  design  is  to  educate  both  sexes  in  the 
elements  of  christian  knowledge ;  in  the  various  branches  of  lit- 
erature and  science ;  and  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
The  institute  opened  in  May,  1865,  with  seventeen  pupils.  Daring 
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the  year  that  has  jast  closed  more  than  eighty  have  been  in  at- 
tendance. The  institution  is  organized  in  two  departments :  pri- 
mary and  academic."  The  course  of  study  is  that  usually  pursued 
in  the  best  academies  and  seminaries  in  the  land,  combined,  so  far 
as  practicable,  with  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  Music  is 
also  taught. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABr. 

t 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study  in  academic  department 8 

Number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  department. 82 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 3 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $3,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 60 

Value  of  apparatus • $26 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course $20  to  $26 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum 160  to  200 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 170  to  226 

Date  of  annual  commencement Second  Thundajf  in  Juru. 


THE  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

[Chicago,  Cook  Comity.   Fomided  1886.] 

Rev.  G.  W.  NoRTHRUP,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology, 

This  institution  is  founded  and  conducted  by  "The  Baptist 
Theological  Union,  located  at  Chicago,"  which  was  organized  in 
1863.  The  eflForts  of  this  association  to  secure  the  full  organiza- 
tion of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  not  successful  until  the 
year  1866,  when  Dr.  N.  Colver  and  Prof.  J.  0.  0.  Clarke  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  classes  in  theology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  A  seminary  building,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet 
long,  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  was  erected  on 
lots  directly  west  of  the  University,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  The 
lots  on  which  it  stands  are  valued  at  $16,000.  The  seminary  is 
open  to  all  denominations,  and  furnishes  tuition  and  room-rent 
free.  To  such  students  for  the  ministry  as  need  it,  aid  is  furnished, 
both  in  the  University  and  Theological  Seminary.  This  is  de- 
signed to  be  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west, each  of  several  states  endowing  a  professorship  and  nomina- 
ting a  professor.  The  number  of  students  now  in  the  seminary  is 
about  twenty-five.  The  present  faculty  of  the  seminary  consists  of 
a  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  a  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 

History,  and  a  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Exegesis. 
Vol.  11—98 
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KWING  UNIVERSITY. 

tKnorrUle^  Knox  connty.] 

Bev.  G.  W.  LiFnHGwsLL,  Rector. 

The  Episcopal  Oharch  in  the  Diocese  of  Illinois  have  thi£ 
spring  (1868)  leased  the  "E  wing  University"  for  the  estabM- 
ment  of  a  church  school  for  girls.  The  charter  name  continaefi, 
but  the  school  is  called  ^'  St.  Mary's  School."  Owing  to  the  re- 
cent opening,  the  regular  conrse  is  not  fally  defined.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  church  school,  and  to  afford  the  best  advantages  for 
literary  culture,  together  with  the  social  and  religious  influences . 
of  a  christian  home.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a  permanent 
institution  of  the  diocese,  under  the  general  control  of  the  board 
of  education. 

We  quote  from  the  prospectus : 

^^  Ewing  Hall  is  substantially  built  of  brick ;  three  stories  and 
basement ;  and  designed  expressly  for  school  purposes.  A  fire 
escape  is  being  made  from  the  upper  floor  to  the  ground.  The 
building  is  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
rooms  are  arranged  so  that  each  girl  may  have  a  bed-room  to  her- 
self. Each  three  of  these  bed-rooms  open  into  a  private  parlor. 
By  this  plan,  all  the  advantages  of  the  double  room  and  the  dor- 
mitory system  are  secured,  with  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
either.  All  who  have  had  experience  of  boarding-school  life  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  arrangement.  A  few  double  rooms 
are  reserved,  so  that  sisters  may  room  together.  The  rooms  will 
be  furnished  and  warmed.  There  will  be  a  bath-room,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  on  each  floor.  The  school-room  is  sixty-five  by 
thirty-three  feet,  with  a  fourteen  foot  ceiling.  A  large  room  has 
been  reserved  for  play-room  and  calisthenic  exercises. 

^^InstruoUon. — For  the  preparatory  course  no  definite  time  can 
be  allotted.  It  vnll  depend  upon  the  age  and  previous  acquire- 
ments of  each  pupil.  The  studies  of  this  department  will  be  the 
elements  of  the  common  English  branches.  Oral  instruction  will 
be  given  in  French  and  German. 

"The  collegiate  course  will  occupy  four  years.  The  regular 
studies  of  the  course  will  be  the  English  branches,  Mathematics, 
Sciences,  Latin,  French  and  German,  History,  English  Literature, 
Rhetoric,  Elements  of  Christian  Science,  Drawing  and  Singing. 
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The  Btady  of  Greek  and  Book-Keeping  is  volantary,  and  without 
extra  charge.'^ 

Daughters  of  the  clergy  are  received  at  reduced  rates. 

The  number  of  bearding  pupils  is  limited  to  thirty-five. 

STATISTIOAL  SUMMABY. 

Tears  occupied  in  regular  course  of  study 8 

yamber  of  pupils  in  institution 81 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors 4 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds. .  • 125,000 

ATorage  of  total  annual  expenses,  per  student 860 

Date  of  annual  commencement About  middle  of  June. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  educational  inflaenoes, 
resources  and  forces  wielded  by  the  institutions  which  have  now 
been  briefiy  sketched,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

GRAND  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  full  collegiate  courses 2,441 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  partial  courses 1 ,  618 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  departments ' 8,299 

Whole  number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year  1868 864 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institutions 8,427 

Whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors ..•• 877 

Total  value  of  college  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $2,768,895 

Total  amount  of  endowments,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 2,885,671 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  libraries 100,476 

Total  estimated  value  of  libraries $120,880 

Total  estimated  value  of  apparatus , 66 ,684 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INSTITITTI0N8. 


MEDIOAL    EDUCATION. 


RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

CChicagOk  Gook  Cktiinty.   Founded  184S.] 

J.  y.  Z.  Blanet,  a.  H.)  H.  D.,  Presideot. 

THis  college  sent  out  its  first  graduates  in  1S44.  The  facoltr 
consists  of  twelve  professors.  The  college  building  is  situated  on 
the  comer  of  Dearborn  and  Indiana  streets,  contains  two  lar^ 
lecture-rooms,  each  having  625  numbered  seats,  a  spacious  labora- 
tory, museum,  and  dissecting-room,  the  latter  thirty^eight  by 
eighty  feet  in  size,  thoroughly  ventilated,  lighted  by  side  and  sky- 
lights, and  abundantly  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  containing 
fifty  tables,  and  private  closets  for  the  wardrobes,  books  and  in- 
struments of  each  class.  The  whole  building  is  warmed  by  steam, 
by  which  a  uniform  and  agreeable  temperature  is  secured  in  all 
its  parts.  The  Clinical  advantages  of  the  college  are  ample  and 
varied.  A  daily  clinic  is  given  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  four 
clinics  each  week  are  given  at  the  County  Hospital.  The  lecturer 
on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  in  addition  to  his  course  at  the  col- 
lege, gives  clinical  instruction  twice  a  week  at  the  Chicago  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Saturday  of  each  week  is  devoted 
to  surgical  operations  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  college,  at 
which  time  indigent  persons,  who  require  advice  or  surgical  ope- 
rations, are  attended  gratuitously.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty,  a  spring  and  summer  course  is  annually  conducted,  con- 
sisting of  lectures,  recitations,  and  clinical  observations  at  the  hw- 
pitals  and  the  college  dispensary. 

The  conditions  of  graduation  are  such  as  are  usually  required 
by  the  best  medical  schools  and  colleges. 

Lecture  fees  for  course,  (50.  Matriculation  fee,  $5.  Dissecting 
ticket,  (5.  Hospital  tickets,  $5.  Graduation  fee,  $25.  From 
alumni  of  this  and  other  respectable  medical  colleges,  the  matri- 
culation only  is  required. 
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CHICAGO  KEDICAL. COLLEGE. 

[CUctgo,  Cook  Oonnty.      FonBded  1869.] 

N.  S.  Datis,  M.  D.,  President  of  Faculty. 

The  Chicago  Medical  College  claims  the  position  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  work  of  revising  and  improving  medical  education  in 
the  United  States,  by  elevating  the  standard  of  attainment  for 
graduation,  by  extending  the  term  of  instruction,  and  by  classi- 
fying the  students.  While  some  of  its  present  corps  of  in- 
structors were  members  of  the  Facfllty  of  Rush  Medical  College 
in  the  same  city,  so  early  as  1857,  the  features  of  improvement 
above  named  were  discussed,  and  corresponding  plans  were  de- 
vised, but  not  put  into  operation  until  1869,  when  there  seemed 
favorable  opportuuity  for  the  creation  of  a  new  medical  college 
in  Chicago,  as  a  branch  of  what  was  then  called  ^'Lind  Universi- 
ty;'' but  in  1863  the  medical  department  became  separate  from 
the  University,  and  took  its  present  name.  Its  first  class  (of  nine 
persons)  graduated  in  1860 ;  the  students  of  that  year  numbering 
thirty-three.  With  constantly  increasing  numbers,  it  closed  its 
ninth  course  (1867-8)  with  113  students,  and  the  conferring  of 
fifty  degrees,  including  two  ad  mmdem  and  three  honorary. 

Students  enjoy  Clinical  advantages  in  Mercy  Hospital,  the  Coun- 
ty Hospital,  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  St.  Luke's  Free  Hospital. 
In  Mercy  Hospital  special  practical  duties  are  assigned  the|8enior 
class.  Frequent  surgical  operations  at  the  college  are  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  class  in  surgery,  gratuitous  to  the  poor. 
Fees,  for  winter  term,  $50 ;  dissection  ticket,  |5 ;  hospital,  $6 ; 
matriculation,  $5 ;  graduation,  $20.  Summer  course,  &ee  to  all 
who  have  matriculated. 

As  this  report  has  given  special  attention  to  a  full  presentation 
of  the  nature  and  operation  of  whatever  is  novel  or  experimental 
ties  of  the  course  of  this  college  are  fally  exhibited  by  quotations 
in  general  education,  so,  in  this  professional  matter,  the  peculiari- 
from  its  own  catalogue. 

''  The  several  branches  of  the  curriculum  are  divided  into  three 
series  or  groups,  corresponding  with  the  three  years  of  profes- 
sional study : 

Junior  Course. — ^Descriptive  Anatomy;  Physiology  and  His- 
tology ;  Inorganic  Chemistry ;  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ; 
Dissections. 
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Mtddie  Course. — General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anato- 
my; Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operations  of  Surgery;  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  Public  Hygiene ;  Medical  JurisprQ- 
denoe ;  Clynical  Instruction  in  Hospital. 

Senior  Course. — Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Military  Surgery ;  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Diseases  of  the  Bespira- 
tory  and  Circulatory  Organs ;  Clinical  Instruction  in  Hospital. 

Students  attending  the  first  course  of  lectures,  are  refuired  to 
devote  their  attention  specially  to  the  branches  constituting  the 
Junior  Courss^  and  are  examined  on  such  branches  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  Those  attending  their  second  course,  are  required,  in 
like  manner,  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  branches  constitu- 
ting the  Middle  Course;  and  to  undergo  an  examination  on  them 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  Those  attending  their  third  course,  will 
be  required  to  attend  strictly  to  the  branches  constituting  the 
Senior  Course^  with  daily  clinical  observation  in  the  hospitals. 
All  the  members  of  the  senior  class  will  also  be  trained  and  exer- 
cised in  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  and  in  the  use  of  the  Laryn- 
goscope, the  Bhinoscope,  the  Opthalmoscope,  and  Fracture  Appa- 
ratus. 

By  this  arrangement,  every  student  is  provided  with  a  system 
of  college  instruction  strictly  adapted  to  each  year  of  his  progress. 
He  enters  upon  and  masters  each  series  in  its  natural  order;  and 
the  mastery  of  each  prepares  him  to  more  easily  and  fully  master 
the  next.  While  his  mind  is  at  no  one  time  burdened  and  con- 
fused with  a  vain  attempt  to  ramble  over  all  the  branches  of  medi- 
cal science  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly 
all  American  medical  colleges,  yet  in  his  three  consecutive  courses, 
as  here  taught,  he  receives  a  more  complete  presentation  of  each 
branch  in  its  proper  place,  and  also  the  benefit  of  the  most  profit- 
able repetition.  For  instance,  in  the  course  on  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Operations  of  Surgery,  in  the  second  course,  he  sees  repeat- 
ed and  practically  applied,  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  first 
The  same  relation  holds  between  the  Elementary  Chemistry  of 
the  first,  and  the  Organic  Chemistry  of  the  second ;  between  the 
Physiology  of  the  first,  and  the  General  Pathology  of  the  second; 
between  the  General  Pathology  of  the  second,  and  the  Practical 
Medicine  of  the  third,  etc." 
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To  facilitate  transition  from  the  older  Bjetem  of  medical  ednca- 
tioD,  arrangements  are  made  to  give  all  comers  their  place  in  the 
new,  according  to  actual  attainments.  A  sammer  term  of  instmc- 
tion  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  April^and  continues  to  the  first 
Monday  of  Jaly.  Attendance  on  the  mmamer  course  is  free  to  all 
matriculated  students  of  the  college ;  but  attendance  upon  it  is  not 
accepted  in  lien  of  a  winter  course  in  reckoning  the  qualifications 
for  a  degree. 

A  full  collegiate  year  embraces  nine  months,  namely :  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  first  of  July.  ^  Six  months  of  this  period, 
namely :  October,  l^ovember,  December,  January,  February, and 
March,  constitute  the  regular  annual  lecture  term ;  and  the  re- 
maining three  months  constitute  a  summer  reading  and  clinical 
term.  The  regulai*  lecture  season,  or  winter  term,  embraces 
foil  courses  of  instruction  on  all  the  branches  named  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  departments. 

The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Pro£  Davis,  where  it 
forms  the  closing  words  of  his  address  to  an  entering  class,  is  wor- 
thy of  earnest  consideration : 

'The  field  open  for  cultivation  by  the  medical  student  is  exceed- 
ingly broad ;  the  three  years'  time  allotted  for  improvement  is 
comparatively  short ;  and  he  who  expects  to  reap  a  harvest  of 
either  usefulness  or  honor,  will  find  no  time  to  loiter  by  the  way. 
He  cannot  afford  to  lull  his  senses  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or 
poison  his  blood  and  pervert  his  passions  with  alcohol.  He  cannot 
recline  on  the  alluring  sofa  of  sensual  pleasures,  nor  waste  time 
in  the  lecture-room  listening  to  the  facetious  anecdotes  or  vulgar 
stories  of  his  pretended  teachers.  His  work  is  an  earnest  and  re- 
sponsible one.  And  all  the  more  so,  because  a  large  majority  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  are  incapable  of  judging  whether 
he  does  them  justice  or  not.  At  every  step  he  requires  accuracy 
of  knowledge,  quickness  of  perception,  purity  of  thought,  correct* 
ness  of  deduction,  and  promptness  of  action. 

These  are  qualities  that  are  neither  born  with  us,  nor  fur- 
nished ready  made  by  any  institution ;  nor  can  they  be  purchased 
with  any  quantity  of  money  or  good  wishes.  They  are,  however, 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  you.  Patient,  persevering, 
systematic  study,  animated  by  the  noble  aspiration  to  be  useful  in 
your  day  and  generation,  and  associated  with  a  daily  life  of  un- 
bending virtue,  will  develop  every  one  of  them  in  their  faHnesa. 
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It  shonld  be  the  aim  of  every  student  of  medicine  to  bo  qoaUiy 
himself,  both  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  develop- 
ment and  discipline  of  his  mental  faculties,  that  he  can  give  to 
every  patient  committed  to  ^his  charge,  all  the  benefit  that  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  is  capable  of  affording. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  treasure  up,  and  faithfully  act,  through 
life,  on  these  brief  and  hastily-expressed  hints,  you  may  not  all 
gather  an  abundance  of  that  wealth  which  is  measured  either  bj 
gold  or  greenbacks y  but  you  will  surely  gather  what  is  far  better,  a 
consciousness  of  having  made  the  world  better  and  happier  for 
your  having  lived  in  it,  and  a  conscience  void  of  offense  towardi 
Gk)d  and  man."  ^ 

JACKSONVILLE    SURGICAL   INFIRMART. 

"^     [JackBonTllle,MorguiCo.    Founded  18d8.] 
David  Prince,  H.  D.,  Attending  Snrgeon. 

Dr.  Prince  savs :  "  This  is  an  institution  intended  to  famish 
the  comforts  of  a  home  for  persons  sick  or  recovering  from  injuries 
and  wounds."  Medical  treatment  is,  of  course,  combined. 
Especial  arrangements  are  made  for  supplying  the  rooms -with 
fresh  and  ])ure  air  of  a  uniform  temperature,  in  view  of  the  neces- 
sities in  treating  pulmonary  affections.  A  large  share  of  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  treatment  of  deformities.  The  building  has  a 
capacity  for  about  twenty  patients.  The  infirmary  has  been  in 
operation  about  one  year,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory  and 
encouraging. 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 


CHICAGO  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY. 

tChJeago,  (^ook  Co.    Fonnded  1856.] 

H.  B.  Bryant,  President. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  chief  of  commercial  schools  in 
Illinois  is  given,  substantially,  as  kindly  furnished  by  its  distin- 
gnished  president,  Mr.  H.  B.  Bryant  It  is  given  so  fully  for  the 
further  reason  that  this  department  has  no  materials  for  accounts 
of  other  schools  of  this  class,  and  that  commercial  education  justly 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  popular  estimation : 
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It  would  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted,  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  basiness  education  in  this  country  from  its  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  eminence  and  importance.  This  feature 
of  our  educational  system  is  essentially  American,  thoroughly 
adapted  in  nature  and  influence  to  the  practical  life  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  our  people.  This  simple  fact  will  go  far  towards 
explaining  the  rapidity  and  steadiness  that  have  characterized  the 
progress  of  business  universities,  until,  in  number  and  character, 
they  rival  the  great  literary  colleges  of  the  country.  It  was  only 
sixteen  years  ago  that  the  firm  of  Bryant,  Lusk  and  Stratton 
established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  first  of  these  colleges,  which 
were  afterwards  founded  in  forty-six  different  cities  and  towns. 
Beginning  with  bare  accommodations  for  forty  or  fifty  students, 
it  was  but  a  few  years  till  earnest  enterprise,  along  with  a  lauda- 
ble ambition,  provided  opportunities  for  15,000  young  men  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  accounts  and  commercial  customs,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  upon  actual  business  life. 

The  Bryant  and  Stratton  University  at  Chicago,  was  the  third 
in  the  list  of  colleges,  preceded  only  by  Cleveland  and  Buffalo, 
and  was  established  in  November,  1856.  It  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, one  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  Its  central  location  in  the  great  central  metropolis  of 
the  Northwest,  and  the  gratifying  results  that  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chicago  college,  immediately  induced  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  Stratton  to  concentrate  their  energies  at  this  point. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Bryant,  the  present  proprietor  and  resident  principal, 
removed  to  Chicago,  and  took  personal  supervision  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  he  still  exercises.  The  average  attendance  at  the  col- 
lege during  the  past  twelve  years,  including  the  dullest  as  well  as 
the  most  active  portions  of  the  year,  has  been  over  four  hundred, 
and  at  several  different  times  there  have  been  as  many  as  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  students.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Stratton,  which  occurred  in  February,  1867,  the  Chi- 
cago university  passed  to  the  exclusive  ownership  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
ftnd  is  now,  perhaps,  the  leading  university  of  the  kind  in 
America. 

The  Chicago  Business  University  is  as  high  in  the  standard  of 
its  course  as  it  has  been  successful  in  the  numbers  of  its  students. 
It  is  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  book-keeping  that  is  imparted. 
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There  is  the  department  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  which  fally 
examines  the  science  of  computation,  applying  it  to  every  variety 
of  production  and  transfer;  Commercial  Law,  which  is  more 
thoroughly  and  practically  imparted  than  in  the  law  schools; 
Political  Economy,  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  laws  of  gov- 
ernment, and  embracing  a  course  of  lectures  on  jurisprudence  in 
the  United  States,  the  provinces  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
bodies  in  the  nation ;  Business  Customs,  which  are  learned  in 
detail,  and  have  all  the  force  of  law;  the  great  trade  thorongh. 
fares  of  the  world,  teaching  the  commercial  rout  es,  and  making 
the  commercial  centers  known ;  Physical  Geography,  which  com- 
prehends the  knowledge  of  each  country's  staple  productions, 
where  and  how  they  are  used  ;  Penmanship,  which  is  an  accom- 
plishment as  graceful  in  business  as  in  the  writing  of  a  letter ; 
Composition,  which  prepares  one  for  any  emergency  that  may 
demand  public  communications ;  Letter  Writing,  the  forms  and 
ingenuity  of  which  have  earned  and  saved  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  There  is  a  solid  and  complete  business  routine,  incident 
to  which  are  daily  reports,  by  which  prices  are  regulated ;  there 
are  commission  houses ;  jobbing  houses  ;  dry-goods  establish- 
ments; post  office  and  telegraph  office;  a  bank  that  has  regalar 
hours,  a  paying  teller,  a  receiving  teller,  ai^d  a  book-keeper ;  a 
New  York  railroad  office  and  a  Chicago  railroad  office ;  a  board 
on  which  the  latest  gold  quotations  are  given ;  an  insurance  ofSce 
and  company ;  a  currency  of  various  denominations,  and,  more 
than  the  actual  business  world  can  boast  of,  specie  for  change. 
The  course  is  constantly  advancing  in  thoroughness,  offering  with 
each  succeeding  year  such  new  facilities  as  may  be  desired  by  sdj 
of  the  students. 

The  faculty  of  the  university  is  composed  of  the  principal,  four 
professors  in  the  commercial  department,  three  in  the  department 
of  penmanship,  two  in  that  of  commercial  arithmetic,  three  in 
that  of  commercial  law,  and  four  in  the  literary  department,  where 
instruction  is  given  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
and  Spanish. 

The  prospects  of  this  business  college  are  now  better  than  ever 
.before.  An  excellent  journal,  the  Chicago  Courier^  devoted  to 
education,  commerce  and  finance,  is  published  at  the  university 
monthly. 
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The  institution  deserves  most  honorable  mention  in  the  survey 
of  the  educational  condition  and  resources  of  Illinois,  which  haB 
been  attempted  in  the  pages  of  this  report. 


CHICAGO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
CChieago,  Cook  Ooiinty.    Founded  188TJ 
RoBiRT  GoLDBECK,  Director. 

This  is  a  school,  unique  in  plan,  established  by  Robert  Gold- 
beck,  in  Chicago.  Its  object  is  to  afford  the  best  musical  instruct 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  voice,  the  piano,  the  organ 
and  other  musical  instruments ;  also  in  harmony  and  composition. 
The  school  is  situated  on  Wabash  avenue,  Nos.  81  and  83.  During 
the  past  year,  there  have  been  received  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  two  hundred  ^nd 
forty-five  pupils  for  the  study  of  the  piano,  and  sixty-five  pupils 
for  the  study  of  harmony  and  composition.  Owing  to  the  great 
outlay  involved  in  getting  the  establishment  underway,  the  re- 
ceipts during  the  first  year  fell  short  of  its  requirements,  but  the 
deficiency  has  been  covered  by  receipts  resulting  from  increase  of 
patronage,  and  the  institution  is  now  reported  wholly  free  from 
debt.  A  publishing  branch  has  recently  been  added  to  the  con- 
servatory, and  several  musical  works  by  Robert  Goldbeck  have 
been  published. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


THE  LADIES'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  GREENVILLE. 
CGieenvlDe,  Bond  County.   Founded  1868.] 

About  thirteen  years  ago  a  ^^  stock  of  yellow  backed  novels " 
being  offered  for  sale  in  Greenville,  a  number  of  ladies  became 
alarmed  in  view  of  the  tendencies  of  Buch  reading,  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  estab- 
lish a  library  of  useful  reading.  The  effort  has  resulted  in  a 
library  of  nearly  seven  hundred  volomes,  mostly  the  select  works 
of  standard  authors. 
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SPRINGFIELD   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 
CSprlngfleld,  Stngamon  County.     Ifonndfld  18M.1 
Samusl  Willakd,  M.  D.,  Librarian. 

This  aBSociation  is  incorporated  under  the  general  law  of  Illi- 
nois. It  was  organized  in  March,  1866,  as  a  juint  stock  company. 
The  shares  are  $10  each,  anlimited  in  namber.  The  number  of 
stockholders  is  about  130.  Each  shareholder  is  called  on  for  an 
annual  assessment  of  $3;  and  in  the  annual  meeting  is  entitled 
to  votes  on  all  his  shares  on  which  the  assessment  has  been  paid. 
Life  subscriptions  are  $50  each,  and  entitle  the  subscriber  to  one 
▼ote  and  exemption  from  the  annual  tax.  Non-stockholders  can 
procure  the  privileges  of  the  library  for  $5  per  year,  payable  in 
advance,  either  in  one  payment  or  in  installments,  one  of  $2  and 
three  of  $1. 

At  the  outset,  the  enterprise  was  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of 
previous  attempts,  which  had  only  served  to  demonstrate  that 
such  and  similar  failures  are  mainly  owing  to  want  of  some  one 
to  faithfully  take  care  of  the  books.  The  original  subscriptiou 
amounted  to  $5,100,  but.  only  some  $3,800  of  it  has  been  col- 
lected. The  total  expenditures  have  been  about  $4,500.  Kent, 
salary  of  librarian,  and  incidental  expenses  for  repair  of  books, 
binding,  printing,  etc.,  average  about  $600  per  year.  This  money 
is  raised  by  the  annual  assessments,  by  the  the  subscriptions  of 
non-shareholders,  and  by  fines.  The  library  was  opened  for  dis- 
tribution of  books  February  23, 1867,  with  1300  hundred  volumes. 
The  present  number  of  volumes,  beside  public  documents  and 
duplicates,  is  2,300,  costing  some  $3,400.  In  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  books,  it  may  be  said  that  intelligent  people  from 
abroad,  visiting  the  library,  have  given  it  the  credit  of  being  the 
best  selected  library  for  its  size  that  they  have  ever  seen.  Its 
selection  and  classification  have  been  useful  in  starting  other 
libraries.  The  report  of  the  librarian  showed  7,000  drawings  of 
books  from  May,  1867  (the  time  of  the  annual  meeting),  to  May, 
1868;  that  the  average  circulation  is  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library;  that  the  largest  number  of  books  are 
taken  out  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February 
and  March ;  and  the  smallest  namber  in  July  and  August ;  that 
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of  the  7,000  drawings,  the  percentage  of  the  different  classes  of 
books  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Noyels  and  fiction 48^ 

Juveniles.... • .17 

General  literature  and  periodicals IS 

Travels 05^ 

Natural  and  abstract  science,  useful  arts,  games,  etc 03 

History 08 

Biography 04 

Poetry  and  the  drama 08 

Religion,  eihics,  ecclesiastical  history 02 

Philosophy,  education,  politics,  eto 01 

100 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY  LIBRARY. 
Dr.  0.  Davis,  Librarian. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1867.  It  has  several  hundred 
Yolames  of  books,  and  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines. The  number  of  members  and  volumes  are  reported  on  the 
increase. 


QUINCY  LIBRARY. 

The  Qnincy  Library  was  orscanized  in  1841,  under  the  general 
acts  of  1828  and  1835,  and  a  special  act,  recognizing,  defining  and 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  stockholders,  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  1867.  The  original  number  of  volumes  was  735.  The 
present  number  is  3,543,  valued  at  $4,500.  The  library  has 
recently  been  removed  into  a  new  room,  well  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition.  S.  H.  Emery 
is  president,  and  Sarah  Wakeman,  librarian. 


BLOOMINGTON  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1856  by  a  few  of  the  ladies  of 
Bloomington,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Brown  being  the  first  president.  The 
library  commenced  its  career  with  500  volumes,  which  have 
increased  to  4,400.  Much  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  standard  of 
books  up  to  a  high  grade  by  a  careful  selection.  In  1867  several 
gentlemen  were  invited  to  unite  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  opera- 
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tioQS  of  the  society  were  extended.  About  600  books  are  constantly 
out.  There  are  three  clasBes  of  memberships:  The  life,  costing 
$50,  and  free  from  annual  tax;  the  common  membership,  costing 
$10,  with  annual  tax  of  $1  50;  and  the  annual  membership, 
at  $2. 


BUNKER  HILL  LIBBABY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  March,  1867,  under  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  same  year  It  is  therefore  in  its  infancy. 
The  entire  number  of  volumes  is  now  1,031.  There  are  ninety- 
eight  stockholders.  The  library  is  reported  to  be  growing  rap- 
idly. 


BELLEVILLE  S^NGERBUND  AND  LIBBABT  SOCIETY. 

The  history  of  this  society  is  novel  and  interesting.  In  July, 
1836,  a  meeting  of  native  Germans  was  held  at  the  house  of  one 
of  them,  from  whose  action  issued  the  present  society.  The 
library,  for  many  years,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Anton 
Schott,  near  Shiloh,  but  in  1852  was  removed  to  Belleville.  In 
the  year  1853  the  Ssengerbund  Society  was  established  at  Belle- 
ville ;  but  in  addition  to  the  musical  culture  sought,  a  considerable 
library  for  the  use  of  the  members  was  accumulated.  In  the  year 
1859  the  old  German  Library  Society  and  the  Ssengerbund  united, 
and  thenceforward  became  known  as  the  Belleville  Sssngerband 
and  Library  Society.  The  musical  rehearsals  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  of  each  week.  The  society  rooms  are  well  arranged 
and  furnished.  The  membership  is  340 ;  the  number  of  volomes 
8,948;  the  number  of  volumes  read  during  the  past  year  6,130. 


A  MODEL  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

1  have  endeavored  in  several  places,  in  the  course  of  this  report, 
to  express  my  conviction  of  the  transcendent  importance  and 
urgent  need  of  better  teachers,  better  teaching,  better  methods 
and  better  results  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  If  my 
views  and  convictions  on  this  subject  could  be  fully  uttered,  it 
might  seem  as  the  language  of  exaggeration  or  enthusiasm.  We 
have  a  goodly  number  of  most  excellent  public  schools.    Bat  the 
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need  of  a  general  nplifting,  renovation  and  vitalizing — a  general 
advance  towards  higher  aime,  worthier  conceptions  and   wiser 
means  in  our  common  school  work — is  most  imperative.     Tens  of 
thousands  are  leaving  the  public  schools  every  year,  to  return  no 
more,  with  scarcely  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education — 
with  no  adequate  preparation  at  all  for  the  actual  duties  and  busi- 
ness of  life — with  not  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  cleariy 
and    securely  gained.     Especially  is  this  true  of  our  primary 
schools,   beyond  which  the  great  mass  of  the  youth  in  the  rural 
districts  do  not  go.     Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  making 
our  elementary  schools  more  efficient  and  practical — of  organizing 
them  upon  sounder  and  better  principles — of  regarding  them  not 
as  limited  to  a  narrow  and  meager  routine  of  preparatory  studies, 
whose  value  depends  upon  their  connection  with  those  that  are  to 
follow — but  rather  as  enfolding  the  germs  and  principles  of  the 
entire  course,  as  the  initial  stages  of  that  comprehensive  and  sym- 
metrical culture  of  the  whole  mind,  of  which  the  higher  grades 
are  but  the  further  development  and  expansion ;  so  that  the  pri- 
mary school  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  and,  if  the  pupils  never 
advance  further,  that  they  may  at  least  have  the  foundations,  the 
beginnings,  of  true  culture  and  progress. 

It  was  my  privilege,  last  October,  to  visit  the  graded  school  in 
Aurora,  Kane  county,  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Jones  is  the  princi- 
pal.    I    was  so  impressed   by   what  I  saw  and   heard,   that  I 
requested  Mr.   Jones  to  furnish  a  statement  or  report  of  the 
organization,  discipline,  instruction,  etc.,  of  his  school,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  biennial  report  of  this  department.     He  kindly 
consented,  and  his  statement  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report.     I  invite  to  it  the  special  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  public  schools — of  our  pri- 
mary schools  particularly.     It  illustrates  and  confirms  the  ideas 
suggested  in  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph,  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  do.     I  publish  the  paper  as  a  practical  and 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  common  school  improve- 
ment.    It  deals  with  facts ;  it  shows  how  our  common  schools  may 
be  rendered  immeasurably  more  efficient  and  useful.     It  reveals 
the  true  idea  of  a  graded  school — the  grand  possibilities  of  our 
noble  system  of  education. 
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THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  year  1866,  upon  the  suggestion  and  at  the  reqnest  of 
Bev.  David  A.  Wallace.  President  of  Monmouth  College,  Illinois, 
a  convention  of  the  college  presidents  of  the  State  was  called  by 
presidents  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton,  and  Burroughs,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  which  met  at  the  latter  institution  and  formed 
what  is  now  the  ^'Western  College  Association,"  consisting  of  all 
officers  of  the  colleges  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  (Ohio  was  omit- 
ted by  inadvertance,  but  its  college  faculties  are  invited  to  unite 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.) 

It  was  proposed  at  the  first  (Chicago)  meeting  to  organize  on  a 
more  extended  basis,  but  as  there  were  present  at  that  meeting 
only  representatives  from  the  colleges  of  Illinois,  it  was  thought 
immodest  to  call  themselves  a  '^Western"  organization,  and  they 
took  the  name  of  "  The  Illinois  College  Association."  The  first 
annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  however,  was  addressed  by  presi- 
dent Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College,  and  others  from  other  states; 
and  at  the  second  (last)  annual  meeting,  in  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
on  motion  of  president  Haven,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
president  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton,  Dr.  Haven,  of  Michigan,  and 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  were  appointed 
to  invite  the  faculties  of  the  above  seven  states  to  meet  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  at  the  call  of  the  executive 
committee ;  which  invitation  the  three  gentlemen  above  named 
have,  by  circular,  already  extended  to  the  colleges  in  the  states 
aforesaid. 

The  meeting  at  Evanston  next  summer  is,  therefore,  likely  to 
be  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  strictly  educatioual 
meeting  yet  held  in  this  country. 

At  these  meetings  important  questions  of  every  kind  relating  to 
organization,  government,  instruction,  and  whatever  affects  the 
welfare  of  colleges,  are  presented ;  generally,  an  essay  or  address 
opens  the  discussion,  and  the  subject  receives  such  further  exami- 
nation as  occasion  may  allow  or  the  body  choose.  The  committee 
on  the  next  meeting  have  already  assurances  of  assistance,  by 
essays  or  addresses,  from  Messrs.  Gulliver,  Sturtevant,  Chapin, 
Haven,  and  others.  The  history  and  proceedings  of  the  associa- 
tion are  soon  to  be  issued,  under  supervision  of  Prof.  Mitchell,  of 
Shurtleff  College. 
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THE  WESTERN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  organization,  which  was  perfected  at  Chicago,  on  the  12th 
day  of  November,  1868,  at  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose, 
is  designed  to  afford  a  platform  for  the  free  discusBion  of  all  social 
problems  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  west.  Its  connexion 
with  the  general  work  of  education,  renders  a  brief  notice  of  it 
appropriate  in  this  report.  This  connexion  is  twofold.  Firsts  the 
plan  of  organization  adopted  embraces  a  division  into  five  depart- 
ments, of  which  education  is  one.  The  president  of  this  depart- 
ment is  Kichard  Edwards,  President  of  the  State  Normal  Univer- 
8ity.  Secondj  the  labors  of  the  members  are  designed  on  the  one 
hand  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  on  the  other  to 
educate  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  the  ties 
which  unite  them  to  each  other. 

Its  history  can  be  briefly  told.  It  is  modeled  after  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  organized  in 
BostoD,  in  October,  1865,  which  was  itself  modeled  after  the 
British  Association  of  the  same  name  and  character,  organized  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  1857. 

The  suggestion  of  a  western  association  for  the  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  laws  of  social  life  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  origina- 
ted with  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Association,  Rev. 
E.  0.  Wines,  D.D.,  whose  son  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  At  his  father's  instance,  the  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines, 
a  very  young  man,  but  of  marked  ability  as  a  thinker  and  writer, 
and  of  sincerest  christian  philanthropy,  undertook  the  work  of 
establishing  such  a  society. 

The  first  step  was  correspondence  with  leading  men  in  Illinois, 
who  approved  of  the  enterprise. 

At  a  meeting  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  a  call  for  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Chicago,  Nov.  lOth,  was  agreed  upon.  The  call  was  signed 
by  about  thirty  persons,  including  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  principals  of  nearly  all 
the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  and  several  presidents  of  col- 
leges, editors,  pastors  of  churches,  and  other  public  men,  including 
the  governor  elect.    It  was  issued  in  August. 

On  the  day  appointed,  November  10,  1868,  the  convention 
assembled.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  in  attend'^ 
Vol.  11—95 
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ance.  A  cox^stitntion  was  adopted,  officers  elected,  and  sixteen 
papers  were  read,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  with  the  names 
of  the  authors : 

Olfjeet  and  Scope  of  ikU  Astoeiati&n. — Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wints. 

Progren  of  Sotial  Science  in  America. — ^F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq. 

WomarCe  Work  and  Flaee  in  Society. — J.  M.  Gr^ory,  LL.  D. 

The  PolUical  Education  of  the  PeopU.—Vtot  J.  B.  Tomer. 

What  thall  be  done  toiih  the  Insane  of  the  West  /—Andrew  McFarland,  M.  D. 

Population — (he  Law  of  its  Increase. — Nathan  Allen,  M.  D. 

7%$  Problem  of  Domestic  Service.— Trot  H.  L.  Wayland. 

Lodging  Houses  for  Women. — ^Hrs.  Caroline  H.  Ball. 

Compulsory  BducaAon. — Prof.  H.  A.  Ford. 

The  Instruction  of  Leaf  Mutes.-^YroU  Philip  G.  Gillctt,  and  Prof.  Mclutjre,  H.  D. 

Divorce  and  Divorce  Laws  in  the  United  States. — J.  W.  Woolsey,  B.D.,  LL.  D. 

Value.— E.  K  Smith,  Esq. 

Licentiousness  of  our  Age  and  OoutUry. — Charles  F.  Coffin. 

Female  Reformatories. — ^Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines. 

Iniermediate  or  Municipal  Prisons. — Z.  R.  Brockwaj,  Esq. 

A  number  of  other  papers  were  presented,  but  could  not  be 
read,  for  want  cf  time.  The  meeting  was  characterized  by  the 
daily  journals  of  Ohicago  as  a  remarkably  successful  one.  The 
organization  thus  effected  is  designed  to  be  permanent.  A  sec- 
ond meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  next  summer,  and  the  asso- 
ciation will  doubtless  become,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  centres 
of  public  influence  for  the  nation  at  large. 

By  '^  Social  Science,"  is  meant  the  accurate  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  society ;  just  as  by  "  Natural 
Science  "  is  meant  the  accurate  and  systematic  knowleilge  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  expression  implies  that  society  is  governed 
by  law,  as  nature  is.  Combined  study,  skillfoUy  directed,  will 
effect  for  social  science  what  combined  study  skillfully  directed  has 
effected  for  physical  science.  To  secure  such  study,  this  associa- 
tion is  established.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  draw  forth  from  the 
mass  of  thoughtful  men,  the  few  for  whom  this  class  of  subjectB 
has  a  peculiar  charm,  and  mutual  acquaintance,  and  the  inter- 
change of  views  will  increase  their  interest  in  the  theme,  and  their 
influence  for  good  over  others. 

Fuller  information,  copies  of  the  constitution,  of  the  published 
proceedings,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  who  is  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
association,  from  whose  opening  address  I  extract  the  following 
paragraph,  in  which  the  means  and  objects  of  the  association  are 
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aptly  and  forcibly  illnBtrated  through  a  compariBon  instituted 
between  society  (or  the  body  politic)  and  the  human  body.  ^^  The 
four  departments  of  social  science  correspond  to  the  four  depart- 
ments of  medical  science.  What  does  that  man  do,  who  desires 
to  qualify  himself  to  act  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  ?  First,  he 
dissects  the  body.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  called  anato- 
my. ^Next,  he  observes  the  normal  action  and  re-action  of  the 
parts  upon  each  other.  The  result  is  physiology.  Then  he 
acquaints  himself  with  the  abnormal  and  hurtful  action  of  the 
parts.  This  is  pathology.  Finally,  he  seeks  to  ascertain  the 
appropriate  remedies,  mechanical  or  chemical.  This  is  surgery 
and  therapeutics.  There  is  a  social  anatomy,  a  social  physiology, 
a  social  pathology,  a  social  therapeutics  and  surgery.  These  four 
together  constitute  social  science.  What  medical  science  has  done 
to  relieve  physical  suffering,  social  science  will  do  to  relieve  social 
suffering.  To  learn  how  to  alleviate  or  put  an  end  to  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  organization." 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW  IN  PAMPHLET  FORM. 

There  are  more  than  forty  thousand  school  officers  in  the  State. 
It  requires  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  school  law,  annually, 
to  supply  them.  To  meet  this  demand,  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  Legislature  to  provide,  at  each  session,  for  the  printing  of 
a  suitable  number  of  copies  of  the  law,  in  pamphlet  form,  includ- 
ing all  important  amendments.  This  was  done  by  every  Legisla- 
ture, from  the  time  the  free  school  system  was  established,  until 
two  years  ago.  The  number  of  copies  ordered  was  never  less 
than  ten  thousand,  and  was  once  as  high  as  thirty  thousand.  The 
last  Legislature  omitted  to  make  the  usual  provision.  In  conse- 
quence, this  department  has  been  unable  to  supply  school  officers 
with  copies  of  the  law  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is  now 
without  a  spare  copy  of  the  act  in  the  office.  The  calls  for  it  are 
many  and  urgent.  The  cost  of  the  school  law  in  pamphlet  form 
has  never  amounted  to  quite  three  cents  per  copy.  Ten  thousand 
copies  will  be  needed  for  current  use  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  cost  of  that  number,  including  all  amendments  that  may  be 
tnade  at  this  session,  will  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars;  The 
subject  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  notice  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
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NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 


In  the  month  of  Febrnaryi  1865,  I  was  introdaced,  by  our 
Secretary  of  State,  to  a  very  intelligent  and  affable  gentleman, 
who  produced  credentials  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  an- 
nounced it  as  the  special  object  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
to  collect  statistical  and  other  information  in  relation  to  our 
various  State  systems  of  common  schools  and  public  instruction, 
for  the  use  of  the  government  of  his  native  country.  He  said, 
that  upon  arriving  in  our  country  he  repaired  at  once  to  the 
National  Capital,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  doubting  that  he  would 
there  find  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  similar  to  those  estab- 
lished at  the  capitals  of  all  the  leading  governments  of  Europe, 
from  which  he  could,  within  a  reasonable  time,  procure  all  the 
documentary  and  other  information  of  which  he  was  in  quest,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission  without 
much  delay,  and  return  with  his  treasures  to  his  own  country. 
"  But  judge  of  my  surprise,"  said  he,  "  when  upon  reaching 
Washington,  and  inquiring  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  National  Department  of  Education,  I  was  informed  that 
no  such  Bureau  or  officer  existed  or  was  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  In  this  dilemma,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  return  at  once  to  Belgium,  and  report  to  his  supe- 
rior that  the  claims  of  public  education  had  no  recognition  or  place 
in  the  Governmental  departments  of  the  Great  Bepublic ;  or  else  to 
undertake  to  obtain  the  information  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  procure  by  visiting  the  various  State  capitals,  and  asking  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  several  State  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  his  enterprise.  He  concluded,  he  said,  to  adopt 
the  latter  course,  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  he  had  already  visited 
the  capitals  of  several  States,  whose  departments  of  education  had 
cheerfully  rendered  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  for 
which  he  was  very  grateful,  and  he  had  now,  in  the  course  of  his 
unexpected  travels,  reached  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State 
of  Blinois,  of  whose  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
be  would  be  obliged  to  ask  for  similar  favors.    He  further  said 
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that  he  had  already  spent  several  months  in  this  tedious  and  labo- 
rious manner  of  collecting  information,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
spend  several  months  more  in  the  same  way,  or  else  leave  the 
country  with  his  work  unfinished  after  all— which  he  was  not 
inclined  to  do.  In  conclusion,  he  would  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  those  envoys  of  European  governments  who  might  hereafter 
come  to  this  country  upon  a  like  errand,  might  find,  at  Washing- 
ton, a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  from  whose  archives  the 
facts  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  our  public  school 
systems  could  be  procured,  without  being  forced  to  search  for 
them,  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  long  journeys,  throughout 
the  various  states  of  the  Union.  I  replied  that  while  I  was  glad 
that  he  would  thus  be  permitted  to  see  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
glorious  country,  I  nevertheless  was  ashamed  of  the  cause  of 
his  compulsory  travels,  and  heartily  joined  in  the  hope  that  he 
had  expressed. 

The  above  incident  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  striking  and  pal- 
pable commentary  upon  the  spectacle  of  a  powerful  nation — the 
most  gigantic  democracy  on  the  globe,  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  self-government,  which  involves  and  demands  universal  intelli- 
gence as  an  essential  element  of  perpetuity — ^yet,  until  less  than 
two  years  ago,  without  a  national  department  of  education,  and 
then,  after  the  Bureau  was  established,  and  before  it  was  possible 
for  its  full  capacity  of  usefulness  to  be  developed,  virtually  abol- 
ishing it  by  the  indirect  and  not  very  magnanimous  device  of 
withholding  the  paltry  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  it  on. 

With  a  degree  of  unanimity  that  has  seldom  characterized  a 
public  movement,  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau  had  long  been 
urged  by  the  educational  men  of  the  whole  country.  Those 
whose  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  should  entitle  their 
matured  opinions  to  some  consideration,  had  expressed  their  belief 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  of  the  government 
was  warranted  and  demanded  by  considerations  of  the  soundest 
national  policy.  The  question  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
both  east  and  west,  and  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sure had  been  affirmed  through  all  the  means  by  which  a  public 
judgment  upon  such  a  point  could  be  rendered.  State  associa- 
tions and  conventions  in  many  different  states  had  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor,  and  the  ablest  educational  journals  and 
writers  in  the  country  had  done  the  same.    No  state  took  a  more 
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active  part  in  the  movement,  through  all  its  stages  of  development, 
than  Illinois.  Twice  had  our  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
largest  and  most  influential  educational  organization  in  the  State, 
unanimously  endorsed  the  plan  by  strong  resolutions,  which 
were  approved  and  adopted  by  the  local  bodies  in  every  county, 
without  exception,  where  the  subject  was  discussed.  We  had  sent 
the  President  of  the  State  Normal  University  as  a  special  messen- 
ger to  the  states  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  state  educational  bodies,  with  ours,  in  furtherance  of 
the  object.  Their  concurrence  was  prompt  and  hearty,  and  the 
subject  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of 
the  three  states  in  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  a  National  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents had  been  formed  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  one  of  the  special 
objects  of  which  was  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  the  educational 
talent  and  sentiment  of  the  country  to  bear  more  directly  and 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  National  Bureau.    The  first 
meeting  of  the  national  association  was  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, February  6, 1866.    The  interest  of  that  meeting  centered 
upon  the  address  of  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
and  ablest  men  in  the  country,  upon  the  subject  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Education.    The  argument  of  Mr.  White  was  so  clear 
and  convincing,  and  its  positions  so  just  and  reasonable,  as  to  re- 
ceive the  hearty  approval  of  such  men  as  ex-Gk)vernor  Boutwell 
of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Mr.  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  who  were  pres- 
ent and  addressed  the  association  in  support  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure.   A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ents of  Ohio,  Vermont  and  Illinois,  was  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Education.    The 
committee  remained  in  Washington  several  days  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  duty  assigned  them,  conversing  with  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  as  to  the  best  form  of 
presenting  the  subject  and  the  proper  province  of  the  proposed 
department,  and  in  due  time  submitted  to  Congress  the  following 
Memorial : 
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7b  ihe  HonoraNe  ike  Senate  <md  Some  of  RepreeenkUwee  of  the  UhUed  Stalee: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  and  City  School  Superintend- 
ents, recently  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.O.,  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Education. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  interests  of  education 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  bureau  at  the  present 
time ;  that  it  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  scliool  systems 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a  potent  means  for 
improTing  and  vitalizing  existing  systems.  ^ 

This  it  could  accomplish: 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so  inter- 
preting them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  educational 
tests  and  measures. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  syeteme  in  different  communities, 
states  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  of  e^vool  instruction  and  managemerUy  and  making  them  the  common  property 
of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  difihising  among  the  people  information  respecting  the  school  laws  of  the 
different  states ;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school  /unds ;  the 
different  classes  of  school  officers  and  their  relative  duties;  the  qualifications 
required  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examinatipn,  and  the  agencies  provided 
for  their  special  training ;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and  grading  schools ; 
improved  plans  of  school  houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
etc. — ^information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great  expense,  but 
which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  management  of  schools. 

6.  By  aiding  communities  and  states  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided,  and  vital  agencies  and  well  tried 
improvements  be  included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education  as 
a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities;  as  a  moral  renovator;  as  a  multiplier  of 
industry,  fand  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength  and 
shield  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence 
which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  national  bureau  would  exert 
upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  few  persons  who  have  not 
been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  realize  how  wide- 
spread and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of 
the  Association  ^which  your  memorialists  represent  is  itself  positive  proof  of  a 
demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication  between  the  school  officers  of  the 
different  states.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments 
or  in  stolid  plodding,  for  the  want  of  it. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
the  General  Government  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead  them 
to  self-education.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always  least 
appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  progress  that  its 
impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  imthout.    Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and  other 
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writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  law  of  sapply  and  demand.  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the  demand  for 
edncation  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems,  both  In  this  and  in 
other  countries,  haye  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences  as  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several  states ; 
and  this,  too.  without  its  being  iuTested  with  any  official  control  of  the  school 
authoriUes  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  bureau  would  be  its 
quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authoritative  and  directive 
controL  The  true  function  of  such  a  bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially  in  the 
school  affurs  in  the  states,  but  rather  to  co&perate  with  and  assist  them  in  the 
great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction.  All 
experience  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  directing 
schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater  their  vital 
power  and  efficiency. 

Tour  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  special  duty  which  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  National  Bureau,  and  which  of  itself  will  justify  its  creation: 
viz,  an  investigation  of  the  management  and  results  of  the  frequent  munificent 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  general  and  special  education. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  grants,  if  they  had  been  properly  managed,  would  now 
present  an  aggregate  educational  fund  of  about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
If  your  memorialists  are  not  misinformed,  Congress  has  no  official  information 
whatever  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  trusts  have  been  managed. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  express  their  earnest  belief  that 
universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern. 
Our  experiment  of  republican  institutions  is  not  upon  the  scale  of  a  petty  munici- 
pality or  state,  but  it  covers  half  a  continent,  and  embraces  peoples  of  widelj 
diverse  interests  and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  continue  ''one  and  inseparable.** 
Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds  emphasis  to  the 
remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  it  is  in  a  republican  government  that  the  v^k  povrr 
of  education, «  required,^^ 

It  is  an  imperative  necessity  of  the  American]  Republic  that  the  common  school 
be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the  instruction 
therein  imparted  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  The  creation  of  i 
Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress  would  be  a  practical  recognition  of  this  great 
truth.  It  would  impart  to  the  cause  of  education  a  dignity  and  importance  which 
would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  success. 

All  of  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  WHITE, 
Stale  Oommimoner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohto. 

J.  S.  ADAMS, 
Secret4ity  of  State  Board  of  JEdueatiofi,  Vermont. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

State  Snprhitt'ndcnt  of  PuItUc  Tnstrwtifnt^  Jilinois. 
WAlHtNGTOxN,  D.  0.,  Febniary  10,  186C. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  earliest  action  of  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee also  prepared  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  an  act  to  carry  into  effect 
the  views  of  the  memorial,  which  was  finally  passed  without  ma- 
terial change. 

The  memorial  and  bill  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who.  on  leave,  February  14, 1866, 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  it  was 
read  twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  chairman  ;  Boutwell,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Moulton,  of  Illinois;  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Don- 
nelly, of  Minnesota ;  Goodyear,  of  New  York,  and  Kandall,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  was  ably  and  zealously  advocated  by  Messrs.  Garfield, 
Boutwell,  Banks,  Moulton,  Donnelly,  and  others,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  passed  by  that  body,  June  19, 1866,  and 
by  the  Senate,  March  1, 1867,  receiving  the  votes  of  both  the 
Senators  from  Illinois.  On  the  next  day,  March  2,  the  President 
signed  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law.    It  is  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTHKNT  OF  KDUOATION. 

Be  it  enacledby  the  Senate  amd  Home  of  Reprweniaiivei  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
in  Congrese  aatembled,  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  a 
Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  aad  facts  as 
shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  of  dififusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems, 
and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

Sec.  2.  Andbe  it  further  enacted^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presideat, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  Eduoation, 
who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Department  herein  established, 
and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  who  shall 
have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  department,  who  shall  receive  a 
Kalary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk  who  shaU  receive  a  salary  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one  clerk  who  shaU  receive  a  salary  of 
Rixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said  clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appoint- 
ing and  removing  power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sbc.  3.  Andbe  itfurllver  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  his 
investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this  Department  is 
established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  this 
aet,  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by 
Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
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been  managed^  the  amount  of  fnnda  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of 
the  same,  aa  far  as  the  same  ean  be  determined. 

Sxc.  4.  And  h€  U further  enacted^  That  the  Commigsioner  of  Public  Buildings  is 
hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment herein  established. 

Approyed,  March  2, 1867. 

Soon  after,  as  provided  by  the  second  section  of  the  act,  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  oi  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  a  gentleman  of  national  fame  as 
a  distinguished  thinker,  writer  and  worker  in  the  educational  field, 
aa  the  first  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  at  once  entered  with 
characteristic  industry  and  energy  upon  the  difficult  and  respon- 
sible duties  of  the  new  Department. 

Thus  was  set  in  operation,  sooner  than  I  then  dared  to  antid- 
pate,  a  Department  of  the  general  government,  the  absence  of 
which  was  noted  with  such  just  surprise  by  the  accomplished 
agent  of  Belgium,  previously  referred  to ;  and  the  lack  of  which, 
intelligent  Americans,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  long  regarded  as 
a  national  reproach.  It  was  hoped  and  believed  that  no  cultiva- 
ted foreigner  visiting  us  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  educational 
information,  would  again  be  compelled  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles,  and  laboriously  collate  his  facts,  as  best  he  could,  from 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  laws,  reports  and  documents,  gathered 
from  the  individual  states  and  territories  of  the  Union. 

But  it  seems  that  we  are  to  be  disappointed  after  all.  There 
are  not  wanting  members  of  Congress  who  favor  the  direct  repeal 
of  the  act  itself  establishing  the  Department,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  all  of  its  operations  have  actually  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  a  refusal  to  continue  the  appropriations.  We  have  a  right 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  this.  Is  it  because  the  spectre  of  a  danger- 
ous centralization  of  power  is  seen  lurking  somewhere  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  Bureau  %  Where  is  the  ground  for  such  an  apprehen- 
aion?  Can  it  be  found  in  the  Memorial  upon  which  the  bill  was 
founded  ?  It  is  confidently  affirmed  that  not  one  proposition  of 
that  document  can  be  controverted — that  it  does  not  contain  a  sen. 
tence  fiEivoring  or  implying  the  least  semblance  of  executive  or 
administrative  control  of  educational  afiairs  in  the  states,  by  the 
national  department,  in  any  manner  whatever.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  law  to  warrant  such  a  fear  ?  Not  one  word — ^read  it  and 
see.    It  makes  the  province  and  functions  of  the  Bureau  to  con- 
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8i8t,  comprehensivelyt  of  juBt  two  things — the  collection  and  difu' 
aunt  of  mformaHon  apon  edncational  subjects.  Is  it  supposed 
that  the  friends  of-  the  measure  cherish  such  hopes  or  wishes  as  to 
the  ultimate  sphere  of  the  Bureau  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  of 
this  ?  Has  a  prominent  educational  man  in  the  nation  ever  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  such  central  control  2  I  do  not  know  of  one, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  one,  who  has  ever  held  or  uttered  such  a 
sentiment.  It  would  certainly  be  unanimously  condemed  in 
Illinois. 

Is  the  Department  to  be  abolished  or  suppressed  on  account  of 
its  expense  ?  What  are  the  lavish  provisions  of  the  law  which 
challenge  the  alarm  of  congressional  economists,  and  invoke 
extermination  under  the  plea  of  retrenchment !  Bead  them — 
look  at  their  alarming  aggregate — nine  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  all  told!  this  for  the  endowment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  national  government. 

Is  it  alleged  that  the  results  are  not  satisfactory  ?  What  results 
could  reasonably  be  expected  in  eighteen  months  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  $9,400  per  annum  ?  Is  it  just  or  becoming  to  so  scantily 
endow  a  department  of  the  govcrument,  and  then  disparage  or 
ridicule  its  work  ?  But  are  the  results  meagre  and  unimportant 
in  fact,  even  with  all  these  drawbacks  ?  I  affirm  that  they  are  not 
— that  Dr.  Barnard,  with  his  three  clerks,  and  $9,400,  a  year,  has 
accomplished  an  amount  of  work,  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
that  may  truly  be  called  extraordinary  and  marvelous.  He  has 
labored  and  toiled  with  earnest,  incessant  and  exhausting  assiduity 
and  energy,  and  the  results  already  achieved  are  a  monu« 
ument  not  only  of  patient  industry,  but  of  many  rich  trea- 
sures of  permanently  valuable  information  upon  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country.  The  single  circular  giving  the 
provisions  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  in  relation 
to  education,  is  of  inestimable  value.  The  practical  importance  of 
this  one  portion  of  the  first  report  of  the  department  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  thirteen  states  have  had  occasion  to 
make  or  revise  their  constitutions  since  the  publication  of  that 
circular,  from  the  pages  of  which  they  were  able  to  select  for 
their  guidance  the  most  advanced  and  matived  views  of  the  older 
states  in  respect  to  educational  matters.  Who  shall  estimate  the 
advantage  accruing  to  all  those  states  from  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  experience  thus  placed  before  them?    Illinois  is  also 
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about  to  frame  a  new  constitntion,  and  when  the  conyention 
reaches  the  article  on  edncation,  Dr.  Barnard's  circnlar  will  be  pre* 
cisely  what  is  needed  to  goide  it  to  wise  and  safe  condnsions. 

But  suppose  that  objection  is  made  to  the  OonmiiBsioner^B  first 
report  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  adhere  with  sufScient  fidelity 
to  its  proper  objects  and  sphere,  as  defined  and  enumerated  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  creating  the  bureau ;  that  too  few  of  its 
900  pages  are  devoted  to  ^^  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  states  and 
terrUories "  of  this  Union,  and  too  many  to  the  apparent  com- 
mencement of  a  comprehensive  documentary  history  of  education 
in  Europe  and  the  whole  world ;  that  a  volume  of  less  than  half 
the  size  of  this,  devoted  mainly  to  a  clear,  concise,  compact  and 
progressive  account  of  existing  state  school  systems — ^their  excel- 
lences, in  what  they  consist  and  how  they  may  be  increased— 
their  defects,  how  caused  and  how  to  be  remedied — showing  how 
unity  and  order  may  be  evolved  from  the  present  inextricable 
chaos  and  tangle  of  diverse  and  antagonistic  methods  of  collecting 
and  manipulating  school  statistics,  with  enforcement  of  the  prac- 
tical lessons  drawn  from  our  own  past  educational  experience, 
would  have  done  far  more  to  ^^aid  the  people  of  the  llDited 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school 
systems  " — suppose  that  all  this  is  alleged,  and  with  more  or  less 
of  truth,  is  the  department  therefore  to  be  abolished  ? 

The  Blinois^State  Teachers^  Association,  in  annual  session  at 
Peoria,  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1868,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

Ruoked^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  association  that  the  eBttbUah- 
ment  of  the  National  Department  of  Education  was  a  wise  and  necessary  measarc 
of  public  policy,  and  that  the  premature  abrogation  of  said  department,  after  the 
short  and  wholly  insufficient  trial  of  its  power  and  usefulness,  must  and  will  be 
greatly  deplored  by  every  intelligent  friend  of  education. 

lUiohed,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  with  our  earnest  and  respectful  request  that  they  use  their 
influence  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation  for  said  department 

Those  resolutions  express  the  general  sentiment  of  educational 
men  in  this  State.  We  did  what  we  could  to  assist  in  establishing 
the  National  Department  of  Education.  We  believe  that  it  has  al- 
ready rendered  very  important  and  valuable  service)  and  that  if 
fostered  by  wise  and  reasonably  generous  legislation,  it  will  fallj 
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accomplish,  the  great  and  worthy  objects  for  which  it  was 
created.  We  believe  that  whatever  errors  of  jndgment  may 
have  attached  to  its  adminiBtration  hitherto,  will  be  avoided  in 
the  fatorc.  We  are  sensible  of  the  extraordinary  embarrass- 
ments under  which  the  Commissioner  has  organized  the  depart- 
ment and  conducted  its  affairs;  we  know  the  unprecedented 
amount  and  harrassing  nature  of  his  personal  labors,  and  we  give 
him  all  honor  for  the  ability,  earnestness  and  integrity  of  purpose 
with  whieh  he  has  discharged  his  official  duties.  The  educational 
men  of  Illinois  expect  her  senators  and  representatives  to  see  that 
the  National  Department  of  Education  is  neither  abolished  nor 
crippled  through  any  acts  or  votes  of  theirs. 


I  have  now  considered  some  of  the  more  important  subjects 
connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  prop- 
erly falling,  as  was  conceived,  within  the  province  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.  I  have  spoken  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  school  children,  who  are  soon  to  take  our 
places  and  control  the  destiny  of  this  great  commonwealth,  and 
for  the  uncounted  multitudes  who,  in  turn,  will  throng  the  school- 
rooms of  the  State  and  become  the  future  citizens  of  Illinois. 
I  have  spoken  for  interests  which  are  believed  to  underlie  the 
welfare,  stability  and  glory  of  our  State,  and  of  our  whole  com- 
mon country.  Ko  man  can  estimate  the  magnitude  and  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  educational  foundations  which  we  of 
this  generation  are  called  upon  to  establish.  It  is  of  infinite  mo- 
ment to  us  and  to  the  teeming  millions  of  the  future,  that  we  do 
this  great  work  wisely  and  well.  No  labors  and  efforts  can  be 
too  great,  no  enterprises  too  grand  or  costly,  no  endowments  too 
munificent,  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  elevation,  dignity 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 

SFBiNOFUiLD,  January^  1869. 
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SIXTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


By  the  second  section  of  the  act  establishing  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity, it  is  reqnired  that  the  condition  and  expenditures  of  that 
institution  be  reported  to  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
In  compliance  with  said  requirement  we  make  the  following 
report : 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  university  for  the  past  two 
years,  1867-8,  as  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  treasurer,  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  [See  pages  10, 1 1, 12,  in  the  preceding  Re- 
port of  the  State  Saperintendent.] 

The  act  creating  the  university  is  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Normal  University.  Under  the  act  the  univer- 
sity building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1857,  and  finished  in 
1860.  The  Board  of  Edncation  acquired  for  the  State  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property,  indepen- 
dently of  any  appropriation  by  the  State. 

The  university  was  opened  for  instruction  in  1867,  with  forty- 
seven  students.    Now  our  numbers  have  swelled  to  over  one 
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thousand,  and  this  number  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  board 
had  under  its  control  boarding-houses  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  students,  and  at  reasonable  rates  for  board. 

All  obligations  on  account  of  the  university  property,  of  every 
kind,  have  been  paid.  All  expenses  for  repairs  hitherto  made 
have  been  fully  met.  All  appropriations  of  the  Legislature  for 
special  purposes,  viz :  for  repairs,  heating  apparatus,  ornamenting 
the  grounds,  and  the  museum,  have  been  faithfully  applied  to  the 
objects  intended,  and  we  present  a  clean  record  for  your  inspec- 
tion. The  current  expenses  of  the  university  have,  unavoidably, 
been  constantly  increasing.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  condition  of  things  in  1857  and  1868. 

Certainly  the  Legislature  never  expected  that  the  university 
could  provide  means  for  its  own  maintenance,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  never  intended  to  create  the  university  and  then  let 
it  die  for  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on,  unless  it  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  its  creation.  That  the  institution  has  been 
a  success,  that  it  has  accomplished  all  and  more  than  its  most  san- 
guine friends  expected,  that  it  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State,  and  that  the  people  generally  feel 
more  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  university  than  ^ny  other 
State  institution,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  and  refe- 
rence is  made  for  a  part  of  this  testimony  to  the  facts  published 
in  the  sixth  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  also  to  the  report  of  President  Edwards,  made  to 
the  board,  and  herewith  submitted. 

Then  we  think  we  may  assume  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
State  is  in  favor  of  affording  the  institution  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  object  of  its  creation, 
by  qualifying  the  largest  possible  namber  of  professional  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  our  common  schools,  and  thereby  give  vigor, 
health  and  success  to  our  educational  system.  The  only  available 
means  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  institution,  is  the  interest  on  the  college  and  seminary  fund, 
amounting,  annually,  to  $12,445  99.  This,  sum  is  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  however  economically 
managed.  This  sum  will  have  to  be  increased,  or  the  usefnlness 
and  efQciency  of  the  institution  wiU  be  greatly  impaired,  and  our 
best  and  most  efficient  professors  will  leave  us. 
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At  the  December  meeting  of  the  board,  1867|  four  of  our  pro- 
feBsors  addressed  as  the  following  communication : 

7b  the  Sonordble  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  lUinois  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  University, 
would  respectfully  bring  to  your  consideration  the  smallnees  of  the  salaries  at 
present  received  by  us,  and  ask  that  they  be  duly  increased,  if  possible.  We 
ask  for  an  increase  of  compensation — 

FiT9t,  Because  our  present  salaries  are  not  equal  to  our  current  family  ex- 
penses. 

SeeoT^t  Because  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  fully  one  hundred  per  cent, 
within  five  years,  while  our  salaries  have  not  been  increased  fifteen  per  cent. 

Third,  Because  the  teachers  at  the  head  of  the  best  public  schools  in  our 
small  cities  are  receiving  greater  salaries  than  we  are,  and  we  can  but  feel  it 
a  disgrace  to  work  in  an  institution  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  this  State,  for  less  pay  than  others  receive  in  positions  of  less 
responsibility. 

Fourth,  Because,  within  a  brief  period,  opportunities  have  been  presented 
by  which  we  could  have  exchanged  our  present  positions  for  others,  to  which 
salaries  were  attached  exceeding  by  a  third  or  more  those  we  are  now  re- 
ceiving. 

These  offers  have  thus  &r  been  declined,  as  each  of  us  felt  unwilling  to  leave 
work  he  loves,  and  in  which  there  seems  abundant  evidence  of  usefulness,  for 
increase  of  compensation  alone,  at  least  until  it  shall  be  fully  settled  that  our 
present  salaries  can  not  be  adequately  increased. 

Hoping  that  this  subject,  important  to  us,  and,  as  we  believe,  to  the  success 
of  the  universily,  will  receive  your  candid  and  &vorable  notice,  we  remain 

Your  obedient  servants, 

EDWIN  0.  HEWBTT, 
JOSEPH  A.  SEWALL, 
THOMAS  MBTOALP, 
ALBERT  STETSON. 

With  the  above,  President  Edwards  submitted  the  following 
buggestions : 

*'  I  take  the  liberty  of  heartily  commending  to  your  consideration  the  ac- 
companying memorial,  and  of  suggesting  the  following  additional  points. 

"The  amount  now  annually  appropriated  to  the  university  is  not  materially 
greater  than  it  was  when  the  number  of  students  in  the  normal  department 
was  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  now  is.  With  the  increase  of  students  has 
come  great  addition  to  the  labors  of  every  member  of  the  faculty,  and  an  in* 
crease  of  compensation  would  be  but  reasonable.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
the  compensation,  when  measured  by  what  money  will  buy,  has  actually 
diminished  nearly  one-half. 

«  Appended  is  a  list  of  places,  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere,  which  pay  larger 
salaries  than  are  paid  here,  and  where  the  services  required  are  certainly  no 
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more  valuable  and  important  than  those  required  here,  The  list  oomprues 
only  such  places  as  readily  occur  to  my  mind.  It  might  be  easily  and  greatly 
enlarged : 

Alton,  Principal  of  High  School  and  Superintendent $2,000 

Cairo,        "  "  "  2,400 

Chicago,  Professor  in  Normal  Department  of  High  School 2,200 

**        Hale  Assistants  in  High  Schools 2,000 

^       Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 2,000 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  Principal 2,000 

Charleston,  Illinois,  Principal  and  Superintendent 1,600 

Aurora,  Principal  of  High  School  and  Superintendent 1,800 

Peru,  "  "  "  2,000 

Springfield,   "  "  «  1,800 

Princeton,      "  "  «  1,800 

Missouri,  Professor  Normal  Department,  State  University. . . .  2,200 

'*The  following  facts  are  added,  as  tending  to  throw  additional  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  general  range  of  salaries: 

President  of  Illinois  Industrial  University f4,000 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 4,000 

"  "  Boston,  Mass. 4,000 

"  "  Chicago,  Illinois 8,600 

Normal  School,  St  Louis,  Lady  Principal 2,000 

Primary  Teachers  in  Aurora $750  to    800 

Illinois  Normal  Graduates,  beginners,  best  young  men 1,200 

"  "  «  "  ladies. 750 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS, 
Dbgehbeb  17, 1867.  Prendmt  Stats  Normal  University^ 

Since  thU  date  many  of  the  above  salaries  have  been  increased. 
And  again,  in  Jane,  1868,  President  Edwards,  in  his  report  to 
the  board,  says : 

**  The  loyalty  of  several  members  of  our  faculty  has  been  severely  tried 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  board.  Dr.  Sewall  and  Prof.  Powell,  in  partica- 
lar,  have  been  repeatedly  urged  to  accept  higher  salaries  and  easier  labor. 
But  their  love  for  the  Normal,  and  their  hope  of  better  things  to  come  in  re- 
spect to  salaries  here,  have  enabled  them  thus  far  successfully  to  resist  all  sadi 
appeals. 

*'This  institution  can  not  be  kept  at  its  present  status  with  its  present 
means.  Either  it  must  descend  fh>m  the  high  position  it  now  occupies,  or 
there  must  be  larger  appropriations  for  it  The  question  can  not  much  longer 
remain  unsettled." 
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To  show  that  onr  recommendations  in  respect  to  salaries  are 
entirelj  within  bounds,  the  following  additional  facts  are  pre- 
sented :  A  circular  letter  was  addressed  by  the  President  of  the 
University  to  the  heads  of  the  different  Kormal  schools  in  the 
country,  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  in 
them  respectively,  and  also  the  number  of  students  instructed. 
Aniwers  have  been  received  as  follows : 

In  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  the  average  annual 

.  cost  of  instruction,  per  scholar,  is $58  00 

In  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  it  is 87  00 

In  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  it  is /. . .  67  00 

(  Here  they  call  loudly  for  additional  appropriations.) 

In  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  it  is 84  00 

In  the  City  Normal  School  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  it  is 70  00 

In  the  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  the  average  cost  of  in- 
struction is,  under  the  old  tariff  of  salaries 82  00 

Under  the  new  tariff  it  would  be 46  00 

The  salaries  here  asked  for  are  exactly  the  same  as  are  now 
paid  in  the  State  Industrial  University  of  Illinois. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  that  bur  professors  would 
leave  us  unless  we  took  some  steps  to  prevent  it,  and  fully 
acknowledging  the  equity  and  justice  of  their  claim  to  increased 
salary,  and  believing  the  Legislature  would  fully  and  cheerfully 
ratify  our  action  and  make  the  necessary  appropriation — at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  board,  1868,  the  foUowing  proceedings  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

**  Mr.  Wells,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Officers,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  the  salaries  of  Professors,  reported  as  follows : 

The  Committee  have  carefully  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and 
would  recommend  that  the  respective  salaries  of  the  President,  Professors 
wid  Teachers'  in  the  University  be  hereafter  as  follows,  viz :,    > 

President  Edwards 94,000  per  annum 

Professor  Bewail 2,000    «  .. " 

Professor  Metcalf » 2,000*  "  " 

Professor  Stetson 2,000   «*  " 

Professor  Pillsbury .^ 2,000   "  " 

Miss  Dryer 1,100   "  « 

Mrs,  Haynie 900  "  «• 

Teacher  io  place  of  Prof  Hewett 1,500  "  « 

Teacher  in  place  of  Miss  Johnson 700  "  " 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W:S:SSS  (committee. 
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The  Report  and  reoommendations  of  the  oommittee  weie,  after  remarks  bj 
aeveral  members  of  the  Board,  unanimously  approved  and  adopted." 

We  estimate  that  the  current  expenses  aunuallj  will  require 
twentj-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000).  Deducting  from  this  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000)^  that  will  be  realized  from  tuition  from 
model  school,  leaves  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000!)  to  be  pro< 
yided  for.  This,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  character 
and  object  of  the  university — the  cfaaractAr  and  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations required  iu  our  professors — is  not  an  extravagant  demand, 
but  the  very  lowest  estimate  that  will  meet  the  wanta  of  the 
institution.  This  sum  is  expended  for  salaries  of  professors,  jani- 
tor and  engineer,  printing,  stationery  and  contingent  expensea, 
fuel,  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  board,  and  for  no  other 
purposes.  We  are  to-day  largely  in  arrears  to  our  professors  and 
teachers.  We  have  promised  them  increased  salaries,  and  confi- 
dently hope  and  expect  that  the  Legislature  will  make  good  the 
promises  of  its  agents. 

The  Board  further  estimate  that  the  following  sums  for  the 
purposes  indicated  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  our 
property  from  decay  and  ruin,  and  to  meet  the  wants  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  university. 

1.  Sidewalk  on  normal  grounds  adjacent  to  university  building.     $500  00 

2.  Mats  for  halls  and  aisles 100  00 

8.  Furniture  for  university  hall 1,000  00 

4.  Furmture  for  reception  room 500  00 

5.  Repairs,  painting,  and  replacing  worn  out  floors  in  university.     1,000  00 

6.  Boarding  house 25,000  00 

7.  Fencing  forty  acres  university  grotmds  now  improved,  and 
planted  in  trees  and  shrubbery 1,000  00 

8.  Gymnasium  and  play-grounds 10,000  00 

9.  Improvements  and  fdmitiire  for  laboratory 2,500  00 

10.  For  trees  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death  of  trees  planted,^ 

and  to  perfect  the  design  of  the  landscape  gardener 2,000  00 

The  fences  around  the  grounds  are  in  decay,  and  afford  scarcely 
any  protection  from  thQ  trespasses  of  cattle  and  hof^s ;  and  for  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  fence  our  improvements  in  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, placed  upon  the  grounds  at  great  expense  and  labor,  aro 
constantly  exposed  and  liable  to  be  totally  destroyed. 

The  gymnastic  exercises,  so  important  and  necessary  as  a  part 
of  the  education  of  every  teacher,  can  no  longer  be  conducted  in 
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the  nnirenity  building.  The  strain  or  ribntioD  omieed  bj  these 
ezerciees  serionslj  endangers  the  university  building,  and  they 
necessarily  have  been  saspeuded.  Some  proper  building  for  a 
gymnasium  should  be  supplied. 

This  important  question  of  a  boarding  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students,  particularly  young  women,  was  two  years 
ago,  in  the  sixth  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  brought  fully  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

But  the  subject  has  been  so  admirably  discussed  by  Miss  Ema- 
line  Dryer,  one  of  our  lady  teachers^  in  a  paper  presented  to 
ufi,  that  we  adopt  her  views  in  full  and  herewith  submit  them  as 
a  part  of  our  report. 

Miss  Dbys&'s  Papbb. 

lb  the  SanorabU  Beard  of  Sdueaium  of  the  State  of  lUinoie : 

Gbhtlsiobh  : — Several  times  and  in  varions  ways  the  Bubject  of  establish- 
ing a  Boarding  Hall  for  the  Normal  pupils  has  been  presented  to  you.  In 
the  reports  of  the  board,  I  find  that  the  president  of  this  institution  has 
repeatedly  called  your  attention  to  the  present  high  prices  of  living,  and  the 
attending  serious  inoonvenienoes  which  crowd  upon  our  pupils,  and  react 
upon  the  best  interests  of  the  school  But  the  attainments  which  these 
pupils  might  be  helped  to  reach  are  at  present  so  far  above  them,  the  high 
culture  deemed  so  desirable  in  woman,  is,  by  a  stem  necessity,  so  thrust  from 
these  young  ladies,  and  so  liberally,  yes,  alarmingly^  do  they  spend  their 
strength  to  secure  some  progress,  that  I  am  urged  to  oome  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  ordinary  duties,  and  ask  your  attention  to  their  situation,  and  the 
results  which  grow  out  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  board  that  this  school  puts  gpreat  emphasis  upon 
earnest,  thorough  teaching ;  consequently  earnest  young  men  and  women,  Aill 
of  purpose,  come  here  to  be  taught,  come  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  and 
with  a  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  its  highest  welfkre.  Most  of  them  have 
firom  childhood  grappled  with  the  stem  experiences  of  life,  and  grown  strong 
and  fearless  for  its  moral  conflicts.  They  have,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  cour- 
age fat  dificulties,  perseverance  to  overcome  them,  strength  to  hold  the 
advantage  gained,  and  make  a  good  use  of  it  Most  of  them  have  gained 
this  by  a  rigorous  training  in  the  school  of  self-denial  and  adversity.  But 
will  this  training  sufficiently  fit  students — and  particularly  young  ladies — for 
what  the  edueatianal  toorld  demands  of  them  f  My  work  and  sympathies  lead 
me  to  think  particularly  of  the  young  ladies,  and  how  their  present  life  is 
related  to  their  future  duties.  Not  from  a  lack  of  interest  in  these  hard- 
working young  men,  nor  because  their  condition  and  habits  need  no  improve- 
ment, but  from  a  closer  fiuniliarity  with  the  young  women,  I  shall  refer  espe- 
cially to  their  casa  The  majority  of  our  pupils  are  young  ladies,  and  a  laige 
number  of  them  oome  here  from  homes  and  positions  where  there  has  been 
BStthsir  time  nor  opportanity  to  cultivate  the  raflaements  of  lifk    These 
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opportunities  an  nowhere  euy  end  abundant  to  the  mnking  pliiwpw  of  i 
eonntry,  and  their  want  is  more  difltreennfi;  in  woman  than  in  man.  Fran 
this  working  class  of  women,  onaccnstomed  to  the  refinements  of  social  life, 
we  get  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  our  State.  They  give  elonentaiy 
instruction  to  pupils  who  delight  to  imitate  their  manners,  and  to  whose 
young  years  they  are  a  rule  of  life.  They  stand  before  the  young  people  of  a 
community  either  as  models  of  propriety  and  good  breeding,  or  as  a  ridicoled 
reproach  to  their  sex  and  profession.  If  good  manners,  a  nice  diacrimlnatioii 
in  matters  of  taste,  a  cultivated  judgment  in  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  life, 
a  habit  of  using  its  refinement,  are  of  value  anywhere,  they  are  needed  by  the 
female  teacher  of  our  common  schools.  Without  them  she  is  incompetent  to 
do  a  perfect  work  in  the  school-room  or  out  of  it,  however  great  her  masteiy 
of  books  or  skill  in  methods.  With  them,  her  power  is  greatly  augmented. 
They  enable  her  to  adapt  herself  to  circumstances,  or,  in  slippery  places,  to 
gain  a  footing  until  she  can  mould  circumstances  to  her  own  high  modeL 
They  are  avenues  of  magnetism  through  which  she  reaches  those  who  sor- 
round  her,  and  insensibly  wins  them  to  a  higher  lif&  They  help  her  to  gain 
the  affections  and  reach  the  motives  of  pupils,  and,  by  a  gentle,  refining,  and 
elevating  infiuence,  to  build  up  character  in  them  more  effectually  than  all 
her  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  can  do. 

Herein  is  a  great  lack  among  the  young  teachers  of  our  schools  And  it  is 
one  which  Normal  teaching  shonld  practically  recognize  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  education.  But,  iu  the  present  relations  between 
this  Normal  school  and  its  pupils,  very  little  can  be  done  in  that  direction. 
Pity  and  precept  are  not  wanting,  but  the  possibility  of  practice  i&  Long 
and  eloquent  discourses  can  be  written  and  said  upon  a  **  symmetrical  devel- 
opment," but  we  have  few  means  to  secure  the  growth.  We  cannot  acquaint 
the  pupils  with  the  right  ways  of  living,  and  hence  our  theories  do  not  afford 
them  very  palpable  food. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  our  young  ladies  whose  personal  habits  are  good* 
Better  bred  young  people  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  as  in  other  places, 
so  here,  there  is  also  a  large  number  who  daily  need  a  mother*s  care  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  health,  personal  neatness,  and  the  delicate  relations  of  lite. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them.  It  is  of  little  use  to  urge  self-boardere  to  be 
neat  in  respect  to  dress,  when,  with  a  scanty  wardrobe,  and  little  time  for 
washing  clothes,  and  Isfs  money  for  hiring  it  done,  they  carry  coal  up  one^ 
two,  sometimes  three  and  even  four  flights  of  stairs  and  shovel  it  into  an  old 
stove  with  a  piece  of  shingle  or  board.  Water  is  carried  in  a  similar  way. 
Vegetables,  and  other  food,  are  stored,  cooked,  and  eaten  in  one  room,  and  in 
that  same  room  those  students  study  and  sleep.  I  ask  if  it  is  possible  that 
they  come  out  of  school  **  symmetrically  developed  "  in  the  essentials  of  a 
good  lady  teacher  ?    Or  of  a  good  gentleman  teacher,  if  the  case  be  a  man's  f 

Sometimes  three  or  four  persons  occupy  one  room,  to  save  rent  and  other 
expensea  But  oftener  two  live  together  in  a  smaller  room.  I  have  found 
cases  like  this :  two  ladies  in  one  room,  paying  a  rent  of  six  or  seven  doUan 
a  month ;  the  furniture  being  bought  by  them,  or  secured  by  eztn  rent ;  no 
closet,  no  cellar  privileges;  a  bare  floor;  uncurtained  wiudows;  a  plain  bed- 
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stead  with  iftiaw  bed  and  badly  soiled  bed-clothes ;  a  rickety  coal  stoye ;  a 
couple  of  wooden  chairs;  some  trunks  and  boxes  containing  clothes  and 
food ;  a  rough  table  by  which  to  study  and  eat;  a  small  open  cupboard  for 
their  dishea,  made  of  rough  boards  and  sticks  of  wood ;  and  under  the  table 
a  few  cooking  utensils,  an  oil-can,  dish-pan,  etc.  Add  to  this  an  abundance 
of  coaldust  and  bad  air,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  yisible  home  life  led 
by  most  of  the  young  women  who  board  themselves.  No  comforts,  nothing 
homelike— the  whole  aim  and  tenor  of  life  seeming  to  be  to  exist  in  a  condi- 
tion to  learn  lessons.  The  case  of  the  gentlemen  who  board  themselves  is 
generally  much  worse,  owing  to  their  inexperience  in  cooking,  and  in  clean- 
ing and  tidying  rooms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  most  cases,  their 
surroundings  are  not  fit  to  be  endured  by  respectable  people. 

Some  small  rooms,  scantily  furnished,  rent  to  students  for  seven,  eight,  and 
even  nine  dollars  a  month.  One  basement  room,  twelve  by  fourteen  feet  in 
extent,  seven  feet  high,  furnished  with  a  stove  and  coal  scuttle,  wash-stand, 
bowl  and  pitcher,  two  old  chairs,  a  bed  and  rough  table,  has  this  past  term 
rented  for  nine  dollars  a  month.  Another,  of  smaller  dimensions  and  having 
less  furniture,  has  in  times  past  rented  for  eight  dollars  a  month.  Some 
unfurnished  rooms  about  ten  by  twelve  feet,  on  first  or  second  floors,  rent  for 
seven  or  eight  dollars  a  month.  Some  about  eight  by  ten  feet  rent  for  five 
dollars,  and  occasionally  there  is  an  inferior  one  for  less.  But  the  cases  are 
rare  in  which  any  of  these  rooms  are  kept  in  a  proper  condition  for  students 
to  live  in.  Rooms  above  ground,  with  a  little  furniture,  often  rent  for  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  dollars  a  month.  Into  these,  students  crowd,  that  the  average 
rent  may  be  small.  Some  of  our  ablest  and  most  promisLog  lady  students 
rent  small  rooms  in  fourth  and  fifth  stories,  and  carry  their  coal,  wood,  and 
water  up  and  down  the  long  flights  of  stairs,  that  their  scanty  means  may 
enable  them  to  go  through  two  terms,  or  the  entire  year  of  school  I  knew 
one  case  last  year,  where  two  brothers  and  a  sister  cooked,  ate,  studied  and 
slept,  in  one  small,  low-roofed  room,  because  they  must  do  that  or  go  home, 
and  thus  lose  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Their  rent  was  six  dollars  a 
month.  Toung  ladies  are  frequently  found  in  these  places,  sick  from  neglect, 
or  inability  to  care  for  their  health,  or  from  ignorance  of  its  laws ;  knowing 
not  at  all  what  to  do  for  themselves,  dreading  the  expense  of  medical  advicei^ 
dreading  also  to  go  home  without  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  they 
came. 

One  of  two  things  is  certain.  Such  persons  should  not  come  here,  or, 
coming,  should  be  better  cared  for.  But  it  will  be  said  that  sjudv  cases  are 
not  extraordinary.  And  it  is  doubtless  true  that  students  are  often  similarly 
situated  wherever  large  numbers  are  collected,  subject  to  ordinary  business 
speculations.  But  the  evils,  notoriously  bad  in  their  effects,  have  hitherta 
been  mostly  confined  to  gentlemen's  colleges,  where  masculine  strength  could 
with  some  safty  endure  them.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  always  work  serious 
>>U)ral  and  physical  ill  to  young  ladies,  and  that,  to  a  needless  extent,  harm 
^  already  often  been  done. 

These  students  cannot  board  in  ihmilies  for  a  less  expense  than  five  doUan 
ft  week— often  more.    Several  who  live  comfortably,  tell  me  that  their  neoes- 
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aary  expenses  are  three  hundred  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollan  a  year. 
Only  a  few  can  afford  this,  and  those  who  live  for  less,  do  not,  as  a  rale,  live 
very  well.  These  expenses  exceed  those  in  a  majority  of  the  ladies  md  gen- 
tlemen's colleges  of  the  country,  where  tuition  is  included.  (For  oomparison 
please  see  a  number  of  catalogues  recently  collected). 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that  there  are  many  honorable  exceptions  to 
the  aboTe  cases.  Rooms  have  been  furnished  to  the  students  at  reasonable 
rates,  by  gentlemen  who  have  a  generous  interest  in  their  efforta  Still  the 
supply  of  rooms  whose  rent  meets  the  pecuniary  abilities  of  our  pupils  is 
much  too  small  for  the  demand ;  and,  so  &r  as  one  can  judge,  must  ever 
remain  so  under  the  present  system. 

Students  frequently  leaye  us  because  they  have  not  the  means  to  live  com- 
fortably here.  Families  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  board  for  less,  nor  rent 
for  less,  and  efforts  are  constantly  making  to  raise  the  price  of  board.  How- 
ever  the  case  may  be  with  the  property  owners — and  I  have  not  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  money  to  criticize  its  inyestments  and  speculations — it  is 
evident  that  our  class  of  students  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  they  are 
now  paying.  If  the  expenses  of  liying  here  increase,  the  power  of  this 
school  must  be  broken. 

The  number  of  our  lady  students  is  to  the  number  of  gentlemen  students  as 
seven  to  four,  but,  as  appears  from  the  recent  investigations  of  President 
Bdwards,  the  number  of  terms*  attendance  of  young  ladies  is  to  the  number 
of  terms*  attendance  of  gentlemen  as  nine  to  ten,  making  a  diff^erence  of  half 
a  term,  on  an  average,  for  each  one  of  our  lady  students.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvioua  Ladies*  wages  are  so  much  less  than  gentlemen's  that  th^  cannot 
attend  school  so  long.  Give  them  a  fair  opportunity,  and  they  would  remain, 
largely  to  increase  our  numbers  and  power  in  the  State. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatructioii, 
the  average  wages  of  lady  teachers  in  the  State  is  twenty-four  doUars  a 
month.  After  being  instructed  here,  our  lady  teachers  receive  more.  Tftki^g 
thirty-five  dollan  as  the  ordinary  prioe,  how  long  can  a  young  woman  support 
and  educate  herself  at  four  or  five  dollars  a  week?  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
her  expenses  for  living  while  earning  her  year's  salary,  are  three  dollan  a 
week,  or.  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollan  a  year.  This  will  leave  her  two 
hundred  and  thirty  dollan.  But  from  this  last  sum  she  must  clothe  hersel( 
and  meet  many  incidental  expenses.  How  large  a  balance  will  she  have  left 
for  board,  at  even  four  dollan  a  week,  and  fuel,  washing,  lights,  incidental 
expenses,  and  clothing,  during  her  year  of  school  at  Normal?  At  least  two 
yean  of  teaching  will  be  required,  for  one  year  of  study.  Ton  see  plainly 
that  she  must  sacrifice  either  her  education  and  increase  of  useftilness^  or  life's 
ordinary  comforts.  Almost  every  earnest,  inexperienced  young,  woman  will 
forfeit  the  latter,  to  secure  the  former.  And  the  result  generally  is,  that* 
after  a  few  yean  of  toil  and  heart-ache,  she  finds  herself  doomed  to  iU  health 
for  the  residue  of  her  days.  But  besides  this,  pupils  are  led  into  seriom 
practical  erron  of  living,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  will  be  perma- 
nent They  cultivate  a  disn^gard  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  oeld,  of 
breathing  poisoned  air,  eating  ill«cookod«nd  improper  food,  and 
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leas  in  respect  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  nice  dificriminationfl  in  honaeliold 
neatness.  Thp  body  is,  from  a  supposed  necessity,  sacrificed  to  the  mind, 
whose  growth  becomes,  from  real  necessity,  a  forced  and  unhealthy  one. 
Clearly,  this  kind  of  discipline  retards  the  culture  which  earnest,  christian 
educators  are  trying  to  give  to  the  masses.  Clearly,  it  hurts  our  school,  for 
cultivated  people  do  not  fail  to  see  these  results  and  point  them  out  to  their 
children. 

£very  young  girl  needs  the  protection  of  a  home  and  some  good  person's 
kindly  interest.  The  dependence  which,  trained  into  activity,  gives  beauty 
and  worth  to  her  womanly  character,  and  about  which  cluster  so  many  of  her 
virtues,  cannot  be  disregarded  without  injury  to  her.  whole  being,  and  there- 
fore to  her  usefulness  in  any  department  of  life.  She  cannot  afford  to  beari 
and  man  can  ill  afford  to  have  her  bear,  all  the  rough  discipline  to  which  he 
is  subject.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  these  young  girls  may  yet  have  a 
house  provided,  in  which  to  study  here,  from  term  to  term,  where  their  living 
can  be  furnished  at  a  small  profit,  and  where  their  health  can  receive  proper 
attention,  where  suitable  exercise  can  be  secured  to  them,  and  where  they 
shall  feel  responsible  to  some  competent  person  for  their  habits  ^  The  success 
of  such  an  undertaking  in  normal  schools  is  already  historic,  as  the  letters 
and  reports  of  Dr.  Hart,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  of  Prof  Brooks,  of  Millers- 
rille,  Pa.,  will  show  you.  With  those  schools,  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
a  grand  success,  not  only  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  in  the  improve- 
ment of  health,  scholarship,  and  general  culture.  Most  of  the  ladies*  and 
gentlemen^s  colleges  in  the  country  provide  means  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
living  for  their  studenta  Rooms  are  either  rented  to  them  at  reduced  rates, 
or  they  are  formed  into  one  large  &mily,  whose  expenses  are  diminished  by 
baying  provisions  at  wholesale  prices.  The  thorough  educational  advantages 
of  the  latter  plan  are  gen^^lly  considered  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  for  which  our  highest  schools  are  established.  When  the  comparatively 
small  expenses  of  some  of  our  colleges  are  considered,  it  may  well  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  attendance  upon  this  school  is  so  large.  In  truth,  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain  have  resulted,  in  the  main,  from  the  very  success 
which  the  school  has  attained.  In  view  of  the  encouraging  fiicts  presented  in 
this  year*s  report,  cannot  the  State  afiford  to  increase  the  £acilities  for  the 
higher  culture  of  these  pupils  ?  Can  she  afford  to  do  otherwise— to  lose  an 
investment  which  figures,  even,  prove  so  valuable  ? 

But,  gentlemen,  I  should  not,  probably,  have  presented  this  subject  to  you, 
in  view  of  the  pecuniary  difiiculties  of  making  a  change  in  these  matters,  if 
the  field  of  intellectual  and  moral  labor  were  to  be  closed  to  these  young 
women  after  a  few  years  work  in  our  schools — ^if  our  instruction,  and  theories, 
and  efforts  were  for  the  purpose  of  making  machines  with  which  to  do  a 
given  amount  of  work.  But  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  which  these  young 
people  are  forming  in  life*s  spring-time,  will,  for  good  or  HI,  cling  to  them,  far 
on  into  the  summer  and  autumn  of  years  to  come,  and  their  power  will  be  felt 
in  the  baneful  or  healthful  educational  influence  exerted  in  those  districts 
where,  in  God's  providence,  they  find  their  homes,  and  rear  their  children. 
Their  effects  will  enter,  as  elements  of  life,  into  men  and  women  who  are  to 
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help  wield  the  destinies  of  this  nation,  when  yon  hare  finished  yonr  wwk, 
and  been  gathered  to  yoor  fitthers. 

Here  then  is  another  of  the  golden  opportnnities  which  giye  swrnstamfff  to 
Heaven,  in  the  work  of  uplifting  the  world.  Difficolties,  which  guard  fram 
impious  hands  every  noble  enterprise,  surround  this ;  but  its  nature  and  ain 
are  a  part  of  the  cause  which  has  for  eighteen  hundred  years  made  difficulties 
firm  stepping-stones  to  eternal  progress.  As  sure  as  the  promised  hopes  of 
advancing  ages,  education  must,  ere  long,  be  clothed  with  beneficent  power, 
freely  to  train  the  youth  of  our  country  to  their  legitimate  uses  and  duties. 
Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  that  the  fiithers  petition,  and  that  statesmen  grmt, 
such  aid  as  will  place  the  Normal  instruction,  already  provided  by  the  State, 
within  easier  reach  of  these  devoted  pupils,  thereby  increasLng  their  cnltim 
and  multiplying  their  power  for  good  many  fold  ? 

This  responsibility  cannot  long  be  evaded  by  educators  or  legislatorsw  The 
spirit  of  the  times  demands  that  more  be  done  for  the  common  good,  and  the 
foture  hastens  on  with  promises  of  success  to  every  effort  in  this  direction. 

The  trying  circumstances  of  our  students  prove  the  presence  among  them  of 
the  true  teacher's  spirit.  Their  stability  of  purpose,  and  rectitude  of  chanc 
ter,  show  them  well  fitted  for  the  world's  moral  battle-fields.  Help  them  to 
the  noble  culture  that  everywhere  appeals  to  reason  and  kindness ;  teach  tbem 
to  exercise  care,  and  to  abstain  firom  excesses ;  let  not  adversity  try  their 
young  years  and  undeveloped  strength  beyond  what  the  physical  and  mental 
can  bear ;  and  they  will  soon  become  a  self-sustaining,  devoted  army  of 
workers,  in  whose  hands  letters  will  be  more  powerful  than  shot,  and  princi- 
ples mightier  than  the  sword. 

So  long  as  I  am  honored  with  a  place  in  this  institution,  while  hope  gives 
me  a  foot-hold,  and  strength  lasts,  I  shall  not  cease  to  petition  and  work  for  an 
improved  social  condition  of  these  pupils.  I  ask,  in  their  behalf,  that  you,  to 
whom  the  noblest  interests  of  the  State  are  in  a  great  measure  committed, 
wiirdo  fully  and  perseveringly  whatever  can  be  done  to  improve  their 
condition." 

The  great  adyantages  arising  frona  a  proper  supply  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  laboratory,  are  so  manifest  as 
to  need  no  other  argument  to  insure,  as  we  think,  the  small 
appropriation]  asked  for  than  the  simple  statement  that,  with  a 
professor  in  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences,  second  in  ability 
to  none  in  the  West ;  and  with  a  room  in  the  University  building 
admirably  planned  as  a  laboratory,  no  apparatus  or  furniture  has 
ever  yet  been  supplied,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bou^. 

For  the  same  reason  both  the  large  hall  and  reception-room  are 
almost  destitute  of  furniture.  In  the  former,  though  frequently 
thronged  by  more  than  a  thousand  people,  there  are  no  seats, 
except  as  they  are  carried  from  time  to  tune,  whenerer  needed, 
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from  othw  parts  of  the  Uniyenity,  at  great  inconyenience,  and 
not  iinfreqHentlj  to  the  injorj  of  the  building. 

MUSEUM. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  additions  to  the  Museum  in  the 
Normal  University,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation anthorized  Prof.  Powell  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Becky 
Mountains. 

This  was  entered  upon  as  early  last  summer  as  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  were  practicable  to  men  and  animals.    In  order  to 
economize  as  far  as  possible  the  funds  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
wholly  inadequate  for  a  work  of  the  magnitude  contemplated, 
Prof.  Powell  made  arrangements  by  which  very  great  assistance 
was  realized  from  other  sources.    The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  rations  for  the  expedition,  thereby  saving  to 
the  fund  a  large  item.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  furnished  scien- 
tific insti'uments,  as  did  also  the  Topographical  Bureau.    These 
aide,  which  were  secured  by  the  personal  efforts  of  Prof.  Powell, 
were  of  larger  pecuniary  value  than  the  whole  amount  of  appro- 
priation by  this  State.    Beside  the  matters  just  specified,  the  fund 
was  farther  enlarged  by  the  management  of  Prof.  Powell  in  ob- 
taining volunteer  assistants  in  the  expedition,  who  hare  their  aum 
personal  expenses. 

By  all  these  means,  an  expedition  was  organized  on  a  very  lib- 
eral basis,  having  represented  the  various  departments  of  Ento- 
mology, Ornithology,  Mammalogy,  Botany,  and  Geology,  and 
consisting  of  some  twenty  men  in  the  different  departments. 
Among  the  volunteers,  before  specified,  was  a  member  of  this 
board,  Dr.  Henry  Wing,  through  whose  valuable  observations 
upon  the  ground,  the  board  has  been  enabled  to  know  definitely 
the  management  of  the  expedition,  and  the  manner  of  the  expen- 
diture of  its  funds. 

The  expedition  set  out  from  Cheyenne  early  in  July  last,  with 
thirty  horses  and  mules.  This  expedition  has  spent  the  summer 
a  corps  of  active  assistants,  as  specified  above,  and  a  train  of  some 
in  various  parts  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  engaged  in  the  follow- 
ing labors,  with  results  to  be  specified  :  Collections  have  been 
niade  in  the  department  of  Botany,  as  complete  as  the  opportuni- 
ties of  time  and  place  have  allowed.  The  very  able  botanist  of 
the  expedition.  Dr.  Yasey,  has  permitted  no  opportunity  to  pass 
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unimproved  for  enriching  his  collections,  and  it  may  be  remained 
that  the  range  of  climate  fonnd  in  the  country  traversed  by  the 
expedition,  varied  by  difference  of  elevation,  reaching  from  arelie 
to  semi-tropical,  renders  these  coUectionspeculiarly  vidnable. 

Insects  have  been  collected  to  such  amount  as  opportunity  was 
found. 

In  Lithology  a  collection  has  been  made  which  has  nece^arily 
been  limited,  partly  on  account  of  the  heavy  transportation  which 
it  involves. 

In  Middle  Park  and  on  White  Biver,  collections  have  been 
made  of  FossQs  sufficieift  to  illustrate  the  geological  history  of 
those  regions. 

Rich  collections  have  been  made  in  Ornithology,  amounting  to 
more  than  five  hundred  birds. 

In  the  department  of  Mammals  there  have  been  forwarded  two 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens,  ranging  from  the  ^^little  chief,*'  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  to  the  huge  grizzly  bear ;  of  the  last,  four  speci- 
mens. This  last  item  includes  collections  made  last  winter  by 
persons  resident  in  the  mountains,  employed  by  Professor  Powell 
to  do  so. 

All  the  collections  above  specified,  carefully  packed  and  boxed, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton  of  freight^  have  been  forwiMed 
by  Prof.  Powell,  and  are  now  on  the  way,  and  will  be  received 
mainly  free  from  expense,  through  the  liberality  of  the  railroad 
companies  transporting  them.* 

Besides  the  objective  collections  above  specified,  large  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  known  fiicts  of  science  by  extensive 
meteorological  observations,  topographical  notes  of  regions  hith- 
erto but  little  known,  and  the  extended  observations  of  Professor 
Powell  upon  the  geology  of  the  mountains  and  parks,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  new  and  of  rare  and  peculiar  scientific  interest 

Professor  Powell,  with  some  ten  assistants,  remains  in  the 
mountains,  and  will  have,  during  the  winter,  facilities  for  making 
collections  of  mammals  peculiar  to  that  season,  and  with  the  energy 
which  characterizes  him,  the  fruits  of  his  own  peculiar  labors  will 
be  little  less  than  in  the  more  favorable  season  just  passed. 

The  pecuniary  balance  of  the  labors  and  collections  herein  dis- 
cussed, cannot  at  this  time  be  made,  because  the  items  and  voach- 
ers  are  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Powell,  in  the  mountains,  where  no 

*Tiw  coQtGliMt  toft  uifTtd,  notOr  laffooS  orOn; 
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commnnicatioDB  can  be  eent  to  or  from  him,  from  the  middle  of 
November  to,  perhaps,  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  not  more  than  one 
fourth,  perhaps,  fall  npon  the  fand  of  this  State,  as  the  enterprise 
is  now  organized,  and  the  member  of  the  board  who  has  witness- 
ed the  oondnct  of  the  work,  states  that  the  organization  is  upon  a 
basis  much  larger  than  the  pecnniary  provision  made  for  it,  and 
that  nnder  Prof,  Powell's  management  the  largest  possible  returns 
are  obtained  from  the  means  in  his  hands. 

Believing  that  the  Normal  CTniversitj  is  nobly  fulfilling  the 
grand  design  of  its  creation ;  that  it  is  dispensing,  in  no  stinted 
measure,  its  blessings  throughout  the  State,  in  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of ^our  common  schools,  we  confidently  rely  upon 
your  fostering  care  and  cooperation  to  enable  us  not  only  to  sus- 
tain it  in  its  present  high  position,  but  yet  further  to  extend  its 
nsefolness  and  power  among  the  people  of  this  great  and  growing 
commonwealth. 

Signed, 

S.  W.  MouLToir,  PteiideniUy 
Nbwtok  Batemak,  Sec^y^ 
JoHir  H.  FosTEs, 
Waltsb  L.  Mato, 
WaXiTsb  M.  Hatch, 
GhablbbP.  Taggabt, 
jxssb  h.  moobb, 
Thomas  K.  Lbal, 
Hbkbt  Wing,|M.  D., 
W.  H.  Wblls, 
B,  G.  EooTs, 
E.  0.  DupuY, 
Jbssb  W.  Fell, 
Wm.  BL  Obebk, 
Calvin  Gotoy, 

Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Nobmal,  Illihois,  December  16, 1868. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVEESITY. 


To  ths  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  StaU  of 

GsNTLEHEN — On  the  18tb  day  of  February,  1857,  an  act  estab* 
liflhing  the  ^^  State  Normal  University  "  in  the  State  of  IUin<Hfl, 
was  signed  by  the  G-ovemor.  For  six  years  prior  to  that  date, 
the  subject  had  been  agitated,  and  the  public  mind  had  been 
tending,  little  by  little,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  £sct  so 
important  to  onr  educational  progress. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

By  the  above-named  act,  fourteen  gentlemen  therein  named, 
together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  dsv  cfficiOj  were 
appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  to  be  styled  "  The  Bowd 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois."  This  board  governs  and 
controls  the  Normal  University  by  any  necessary  regulations  not 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Illinois  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  members  appointed  in  the  act  were  G.  B. 
Denio,  Simeon  Wright,  Daniel  Wilkins,  C.  E.  Hovey,  George  P. 
Bex,  Samuel  W.  Moulton,  John  Gillespie,  George  Bunsen,  Wes- 
ley Sloan,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  John  R.  Eden,  Flavei  Moseley, 
William  H.  Wells,  Albert  li.  Shannon,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  They  held  their  first  meeting  in  Spring- 
field, on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1867.  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards  was 
elected  president.    They  at  once  entered  upon  the  work  for  which 
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tbey  had  been  appointed.  An  agent  was  appointed  to  visit  some 
of  the  locations  in  the  State  where  it  had  been  proposed  to  estab- 
lish the  nniversitjy  and  to  receive  proposals,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  which  required  the  building  to  be  placed 
where  the  greatest  indacements  shonld  be  offered,  provided  the 
location  shonld  not  be  difficult  of  access,  or  dtherwise  objectiona- 
ble. By  far  the  most  favorable  offer  was  made  by  the  county  of 
McLean,  the  city  of  Bloomington,  and  individuals,  citizens  of  the 
county.  Gash  and  land  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thoueand  dollars  were  offered  to  secure  the  permanent  location 
of  the  institution  near  Bloomington.  Here,  therefore,  a  site  for 
the  building  was  fixed  upon,  and  the  work  was  vigorously  begun. 
The  contract  was  made  on  the  19th  of  August,  1857.  But  the 
financial  revulsion  of  that  year  soon  came  on.  Individuals  found 
it  impossible  to  meet  their  engagements.  Lands  donated  by  the 
county  could  not  be  sold  at  anything  like  their  appraised  value. 
The  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  enterprise  was  temperarily  suspended.  The  sus- 
pension appears  to  have  extended  from  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1857  to  the  spring  or  summer  of  1859.  And  the  first  use  made  of 
the  building  was  on  Friday,  June  29, 1860,  when  the  assembly  room 
was  temporarily  arranged  for  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
first  graduating  class.  On  Monday,  September  17,  of  the  same 
year,  the  institution  first  took  up  its  permanent  abode  in  the  new 
bnilding,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained,  probably  the  best 
housed  of  any  normal  school  on  the  continent. 

During  the  years  fipom  August,  1857,  to  September,  1860,  the 
most  persistent  and  vigorous  efforts  were  put  forth  by  the  friends 
of  the  school,  members  of  the  board,  and  others,  to  secure  the 
completion  of  the  building.  Their  labors  in  its  behalf  were 
beyond  praise — they  were  deserving  of  universal  admiration. 
And  nothing  short  of  such  labors  could  have  saved  this  building 
from  the  fate  of  so  many  state  educational  structures  begun  about 
the  same  time  in  the  West,  that  stand  forth  to-day  unfinished 
ruins,  the  abode  of  the  owl  and  the  bat  before  they  had  ever  sub- 
Berved  any  human  purpose.  And  it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious 
to  notice  as  a  preeminent  man  among  these  earnest  laborers, 
Charles  £.  Hovey,  the  first  principal  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Hovey  was  appointed  to  his  office  of  principal  on  the  23rd 
of  J  une,  1S57,  and  in  July  issued  circulars  to  the  county  commis* 
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BionerSy  announcing  that  the  first  session  would  open  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October.  In  the  meantime  it  was  necessary,  as  the  uni- 
versity building  existed  only  in  the  plans  of  the  architect,  to  secure 
temporary  accommodations  for  the  school.  For  this  purpose  a 
room  in  Bloomington,  known  as  Major's  Hall,  was  rented  and 
fitted  up  for  the  pafpose,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit 
The  seats  and  desks  ordered  from  Boston  did  not  arrive  until  late 
in  the  term,  and  rough  oaken  benches  were  used  at  first  in  thdr 
stead.  Of  desks  there  seem  to  have  been  none.  In  this  room, 
on  the  day  aforesaid,  the  Normal  School  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
began  its  ^existence,  with  Charles  E.  Hovey  and  Ira  Moore  as  a 
a  faculty,  and  six  young  men  and  thirteen  young  women  as. stu- 
dents. In  the  course  of  eis^ht  days,  the  number  increased  to 
forty-three,  which  was  the  maximum  for  the  term.  During  the 
term,  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  was  added  to  the  corps  of  instruct- 
ors. For  short  periods  during  the  year.  Miss  B.  M.  Oowles  and 
Mr.  Ghauncey  Nye  were  also  employed  as  teachers.  The  primary 
department  of  the  model  school  was  also  opened  during  the  first 
year,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mary  M.  Brooks. 

The  session  of  1858-9  opened  in  September,  1858,  with  the 
following  faculty : 

Charles  £.  Hovey,  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Ira  Moore,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Samuel  Willard,  Instructor  in  Language. 

Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Instructor  in  Reading  and  Geography. 

C.  M.  Cady,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

£.  R.  Roe,  Lecturer  on  Ohemistry  and  Philosophy. 

Miss  F.  A.  Peterson,  Assistant  Pupil  Teacher. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Brooks,  Instructor  in  Model  School. 

The  number  of  stadents  daring  the  first  year  was  forty-one 
gentlemen,  fifty-seven  ladies ;  total  ninety-eight. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  on  the  29th  of  J  one,  1860,  and 
consisted  of  six  young  men  and  four  young  ladies.  The  exercises, 
as  already  stated,  took  place  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  new 
building. 

The  session  of  1860-1  commenced  with  the  following  changes 
in  the  board  of  instruction :  Leander  H.  Potter  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  Dr.  Willard;  Joseph  A.  Sewall  was 
instructor  in  natural  sciences ;  Miss  Peterson  was  a  full  member 
of  the  faculty;  J.  H.  Bryant  was  instructor  in  drawing,  and 
Irving  Yescelius  in  penmanship.     The  model  school  was  under 
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the  instruction  of  Oliver  Libby,  Joseph  G.  Howell  and  Miss  Fan^ 
nie  M.  Washburn  e. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1861  that  our  country  was  startled  by 
the  boom  of  rebellious  cannon  at  Sumter,  and  that  the  loyal 
masses  of  our  people  sprang  to  arms  in  defense  of  their  assaulted 
nationality.  Young  men  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  have  ever  been 
distinguished  by  their  sensitiveness  to  the  appeals  of  patriotism. 
Nor  did  history  fail,  in  this  instance,  to  be  true  to  her  antecedents. 
All  over  the  land  the  students  were  among  the  first  to  rally  under 
the  old  flag,  and  an  army  list  became  a  feature  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue of  almost  every  institution  of  learning.  Among  these,  the 
Normal  University  took  a  very  prominent  part.  Not  only  many 
of  the  students,  but  also  five  members  of  the  faculty,  including 
the  principal,  entered  the  army  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and 
summer.  One  of  the  Illinois  regiments,  the  Thirty-third,  organ- 
ized just  after  the  close  of  the  annual  session,  elected  the  princi- 
pal as  its  colonel,  and  was  known  as  the  Normal  Kegiment ;  and 
it  was  in  this  that  most  of  the  students  enlisted.  The  exercises  of 
the  institution  were  carried  on,  however,  though  with  many  iiTegu- 
larities,  until  the  regular  closing  of  the  school  year,  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  of  July,  1861,  when  the  second  class  was  graduated. 

The  events  just  alluded  to  greatly  deranged  the  operations  of 
the  university.  But  the  remaining  forces  were  rallied,  the  places 
of  the  absent  instructors  were  filled,  some  temporarily,  and  the 
fifth  year  began  with  the  following  faculty : 

Perkins  Bass,  Esq*,  a  member  of  the  Board,  Principal,  (tempo- 
rary) assisted  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Hewett  and  J.  A.  Sewall,  in  their 
respective  departments ;  Mr.  John  Hull,  in  mathematics,  and  Mr. 
B.  E.  Messer,  in  vocal  music ;  Miss  Margaret  E.  Osband,  in  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  and  Miss  Frances  A.  Peterson.  The  Model 
Department  was  under  the  charge  of  H.  B.  Norton,  assisted  by 
Misses  Mary  E.  Baker  and  Marion  Goodrich,  who,  resigning  at 
the  end  of  the  first  terra,  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Childs  and 
Miss  Livonia  E.  Ketcham.  During  the  second  term  Mr.  Hull 
was  succeeded  by  Richard  Edwards.  The  session  closed  on 
Friday,  June  29,  1862,  when  the  third  class  was  graduated.  It 
Bumbered  three  young  men  and  five  young  ladies.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Bass  retired  from  the  school  by  the  termination  of  his  en- 
gagement, and  Miss  Peterson  by  resignation. 
The  University  entered  upon  its  sixth  year  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1862,  with  Richard  Edwards  as  Principal,  Thomas  Met- 
calf  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  Albert  Stetson  as  instiuctorin 
language,  the  remaining  members  of  the  Faculty  being  as  duriog 
the  previous  year,  with  the  exceptions  indicated  above.  The 
school  hacl  now  fully  recovered  from  its  prostration  on  aceoont  of 
the  war.  The  numbers  in  attendance  far  exceeded  thuse  «-f  any 
previous  time,  but  the  upper  classes,  for  obvious  reasons,  con- 
tinued small.  The  yearns  session  terminated  on  Friday,  June  26, 
1863,  when  the  fourth  class,  consisting  of  three  gentlemen  and 
four  ladies,  was  graduated.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Childs 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Model  to  beco*ne  Principal  of  the  St 
Louis  High  School.  Miss  Ketcham's  situation  also  became 
vacant  by  her  resignation. 

The  seventh  year  was  entered  upon  September  7, 1863,  with  no 
change  in  the  faculty,  excepting  in  the  Model  School^  Mr.  W.  L. 
Pillsbnry  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Childs,  and  Miss  Marion 
Hammond  to  succeed  Miss  Ketcham,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Kellogg  was,  on 
account  of  the  greatly  increased  numbers,  appointed  as  an  addi- 
tional teacher.  This  increase  was  very  marked  in  both  the  normal 
and  model  departments. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  June  22, 1864,  Miss  M.  E. 
Osbond  resigned  her  position,  and  after  some  delay,  during  which 
Miss  F.  L.  D.  Strong  performed  the  duties,  the  permanent  services 
of  Miss  Emaline  Dryer  were  secured.  She  entered  upon  her  work 
in  January,  1865.  In  the  same  month,  Mr.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  one 
of  our  graduates,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Model  School,  who  bad 
fully  redeemed  his  pledge  to  teach  in  Illinois,  was  appcinted 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  \\\  Kansas.  Mr.  Ht-nry  B. 
Norton,  a  previous  graduate,  was  soon  after  ap[)oiiited  associate 
principal  ot  the  same  school,  and  Mrs.  J  £.  H.  G«>rham,  one  of 
our  pupils,  but  not  a  graduate,  was  selected  for  preceptreFS. 
These  three  have  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  that  new  and 
vigorous  State,  and  the  institution  under  their  C(»ntrol  has  been 
very  successftil. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-65,  the  institution  was  relieved  from  the 
claims  of  several  creditors,  some  of  whom  had  f>rocure(l  from  the 
courts  a  decree  for  selling  the  building  and  tlie  other  pn'i»ertj 
belonging  to  the  board.  There  was  also  a  mortgage  upon  the 
land  whereon  the  building  stands;  but  a  release  from  this  mort- 
gage was  procured  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  the  Ltgiduturc  of 
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1865,  by  an  appropriation  of  $31,214  91,  paid  all  the  claims  against 
the  board.  This  was  a  jojoas  consummation.  These  claims, 
which  had  long  been  due,  had  been  a  serious  drawback  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  school.  So  long  as  they  continued  unpaid, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  that  dampened  the  ardor  of  the 
most  Bangnine,  and  to  some  extent  neutralized  every  effort  for 
improvement  and  enlargement. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  Miss  Marion  Hammond  resigned  her 
situation  as  principal  of  the  primary  school,  and  Miss  Edith  T. 
Johnson  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  in  September  of 
that  year.  During  the  vacation  in  the  summer  ot  1865,  the  out- 
side of  the  building  was  painted,  the  tin  of  the  roof  fastened  with 
screws,  and  the  chimneys  repaired,  and  one  reb  iiit.  Tiie  whole 
cost  was  $1,328  97.  In  June,  1865,  the  first  class  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school.  It  consipted  of  seven  members — five  gen- 
tlemen and  two  ladies. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1866,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the 
president  of  the  university  to  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  infiu. 
ence  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  the  institution,  the  success  of  its  pupils  as  instruc- 
tors, and  the  general  estimate  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people. 
Thirty-eight  letters  were  received  in  response  to  this  circular. 
They  are  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     In  the  words  of 
the  Superihteiident,  these  letters  contain  ''a  mass  of  testimony 
tliat  must  he  regarfied  as  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  UTiiversity,  and  a  satisfactory  proof  that  it  is  achiev- 
ing  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established."     Be  adds:     ^^They  are 
from  evi*ry  p^irtiou  of  the  State,  and  reflect  the  unbiased  opinions 
of  their  vari  ns  writers,  founded  upon  personal  knowledge  and 
observation.     With  a  unanimity  and  emphasis  that  is  certainly 
remarkable,  they  affirm  the  superior  ability,  skill,  enthusiasm  and 
success  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  University." 

Since  the  time  of  this  correspondence  the  inflnence  and  power 
of  the  university  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  Hundreds  of 
young  persons  have  gone  out  to  reinforce  those  concerning  whom 
this  testimony  was  given,  and  to  a  recent  repetition  of  the  inquiry, 
a  still  more  emphatic  and  favorable  response  has  been  given. 

Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1867,  for  the 
following  purposes : 
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For  ornamenting  the  gronndB $S,OQO 

For  repairing  the  heating  apparatus 1 ,500 

For  the  enlargement  of  maBeum,  and  salary  of  a  curator,  annnallj.   2,600 

The  Onrator,  as  provided  in  the  act,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Edncation,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Directors  of  the  State  ^Natural  History  Society.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board,  held  March  26,  1867,  Professor  John  W.  Powell  was 
elected  Curator,  and  the  election  was  approved  by  the  Directon 
of  the  Natural  History  Society.  Professor  Powell  has  made  one 
very  snccessfnl  scientific  expedition  to  the  Hocky  Mountains,  and 
is  now  (  December,  1868,)  absent  upon  a  second  and  longer  one. 
He  has  also  placed  the  museum  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  con- 
dition. 

In  June,  1868,  Miss  £dith  T.  Johnson  resigned  her  position  as 
principal  of  the  primary  school,  and  Miss  Lucia  Kingsley  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Professor  E.  C.  Hewett 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  board  to  be  absent  dnrin; 
the  year  1868-9,  his  place  has  been  temporarily  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  John  W.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  the  university, 
and  formerly  principal  of  the  grammar  school. 

For  many  years  the  children  of  the  school  district  in  which  tbe 
institution  is  situated,  were  taught  in  the  model  school  for  a  sum 
of  money  agreed  upon.  But  by  a  vote  of  the  board,  at  its  session 
in  December,  1867,  the  connection  of  the  district  school  of  l^or- 
mal  with  the  university  was  discontinued.  It  closed  with  the 
year  ending  June,  1868.  This  separation  has  scarcely  diminished 
the  number  of  pupils  in  our  model  school,  with  the  exception  of 
the  primary.  The  model  school  is  now  abundantly  large  for  its 
purpose,  which  is  to  furnish  the  normal  students  an  opportunity 
to  observe  good  teaching,  and  to  give  them  practice  sufficient  to 
secure  them  against  failure  in  their  own  schools.  Previous  to  the 
separation  it  had  became  unwieldy,  and  made  too  great  a  demand 
upon  the  time  of  the  normal  students. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  model  school  was  established  in  order  to  render  the  pro- 
fessional instruction,  imparted  to  students  in  the  normal,  practical 
and  effective.  This  is  done  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  thorough 
and  philosophical  methods  proper  to  be  used  in  all  grades  of  a 
public  school;  and  also  by  requiring  them  to  conduct  classes, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  the  normal  faculty  and 
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the  permanent  inBtrnctors  of  the  model  school.  Bat  in  order  to 
be  successful,  such  a  school  must  be  well  taught.  The  experi- 
mental teachers  must  do  their  work  as  well  as  it  is  usually  done  by 
veterans.  This  is  not  easy  of  achievement.  Some  have  thought 
it  impossible.  But  our  school,  conducted  on  this  plan,  has,  after 
some  little  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  public,  inspired  such  confi- 
dence that  its  rooms  are  crowded  with  pupils  paying  the  usual 
tuition  fees.  This  school  not  only  supports  itself,  financially,  but 
also  puts  a  handsome  bonus  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  uni- 
versity. Indeed,  for  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  only  by  its 
help  that  the  institution  has  paid  its  way. 

The  Model  School  is  divided,  at  present,  into  three  grades.  The 
high  school  is  on  a  level  with  the  high  schools  of  oar  largest  cities. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work  thoroughly  and 
successfally.  It  famishes  an  extended  and  thorough  course  in 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  the  Latin,  Oreek,  German  and 
French  languages,  and  fits  young  men  for  the  best  colleges  in  the 
country  and  for  business.  The  grammar  school  imparts  a  similar 
culture  in  what  are  called  the  common  branches,  and  the  interme- 
diate and  primary  school,  in  the  elements  of  the  same  subjects. 
In  all  departments,  it  is  the  aim  to  use  the  most  philosophical 
methods,  and  to  adjust  the  work,  in  all  the  grades,  to  the  mental 
and  moral  wants  of  the  pupil. 

PBOOBESS  m  BESPSOT  TO  NI7MBBBS. 

The  progress  of  the  institution  in  respect  to  numbers  may  be 
seen  by  inspecting  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Normal  University  for  each  year  since  is  establish- 
ment : 


Years. 


185t-68 

1868-59 No  catalogue  printed 

18M-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1868-64 

1864-65 

1865-66 

1866-6Y 

1867-68  


Id  Normal. 

In  Model. 

98 

•  • 

122 

41 

161 

128 

162 

188 

206 

226 

804 

279 

282 

411 

270 

502 

827 

680 

418 

680 

Total. 


168 
284 
285 
481 
588 
698 
772 
907 
1,048 
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Attendance  npon  the  Normal  Department  daring  the  antamn 
terms,  for  seven  years : 


Autumn  of  1862 

*'  1868 

•*  1864 

"  1866 

"  1866 

**  1867 

"  1868 

•••••• 


1S8 
290 
SS6 

188 


no 


During  the  present  term  the  following  counties  have  been 
presented  by  the  number  of  pupils  set  opposite  them : 


re- 


Adamd 2 

Bo<  d 1 

Boone 9 

Brown 2 

Carroll 2 

Cass 6 

Champaign 8 

Christian 1 

Clark 3 

Coles 8 

Cook 8 

Crawford 1 

DeKalb 1 

DeWiit 6 

Douglas. . . 2 

DuPage 1 

Fulton 2 

Gallatin 1 

Greene 1 

Grundy..... 8 

Hancock 1 

Henry.... 8 

Iroquois 1 

JeffurAOii 1 

Eune 1 

Kankakee 2 

Knox 2 

Lake 2 

LaSalle         14 

Lee  2 

Livi  gston 4 

Logan 11 

Macon 4 

Hiicoupin   6 

Madison  2 

Marion 6 


Marshall 5 

Mason 4 

Massac 1 

McHenry ..••. 6 

.VIcLean ftS 

Menard 3 

Mercer S 

Monroe 1 

Morgan 1 

Ogle  6 

Peoria 6 

Perry 1 

Piatt 2 

Pike \% 

Pope 1 

Putnam 8 

Randolph 2 

Richland. • 1 

Rock  Island S 

Saline 1 

Sangamon 4 

Shelby 2 

Stark 4 

St.  Clair 8 

^^tephenson ft 

Tazewell 15 

Vermilion 2 

Wabash 8 

Wai«hi  gton 4 

White 1 

Whiteside 4 

Williamson 1 

Win  ebago • 4      t 

Woodford « 

From  other  states 10 

Unknown   •      • 14 


Total  in  Normal  Department,  320,  (from  69  counties,  from 
other  states  and  unknown.)  During  the  first  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Rchool,  the  ratio  of  students  from  McLean  counfj  to 
the  whole  number  then  present  was  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent 
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Now  it  18  18  per  cent.    Total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal 
Department  from  the  beginning,  1,700. 

Everj  county  in  the  State,  with  threa  exceptions,  has  at  some 
time  been  represented. 

PSESBNT  CONDITION    kJtlD  PBOSPBOTS. 

The  University  is  now  educating  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
than  have  before  been  under  its  tuition.  The  model  school  is  in 
a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency.  Indisputable  evidence  exists  that 
the  services  of  cur  students  are  valued  by  the  people.  One  of 
these  proofs  is  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  our  pupils. 
During  the  present  year  this  has  been  more  marked  than  in  any 
previous  year.  At  the  September  examinations,  fifty  applicants 
for  admission  were  rejected,  on  account  of  a  raising  of  the  stan- 
dard, most  of  whom,  in  previous  years,  would  have  been  admitted. 
And  yet  the  number  in  the  Normal  Department,  during  the  pre- 
sent term,  exceeds  by  sevea  that  of  the  highest  corresponding 
previous  term. 

But  we  have  a  still  more  unorring  proof  of  the  same  fact.     By 
the  sixth  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  it  appears 
that  the  average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,  throughout 
the  State,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  was  $38,  and  of 
female  teachers,  $24.     In  answer  to  a  recent  circular  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  the  amounts  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  different  salaries,  paid  to  our  graduates  and  students,  have 
been  returned.     From  these — all  that  have  been  returned— it  ap- 
pears that  our  young  men  get,  on  an  average,  $74.09  per  month — 
nearly  twice  the  general  average  of  all  male  teachers,  and  our 
young  ladies,  $46.07,  also  nearly  twice  the  general  average  of 
female  teachers.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  since  the  collation 
of  the  facts  in  the  sixth  report,  salaries  have  advanced  in  this 
State.     But  is  it  likely  that  they  have  advanced  one  hundred  per 
cent,  t     If  not,  then  the  people  of  Illinois  have,  of  th^ir  own  free 
will,  exhibited  their  confidence  in  the  Normal  University  by  pay- 
ing a  money  premium  on  its  wares.     For  there  is  no  law,  save 
.  that  of  supply  and  demand,  that  compels  our  people  to  pay  Nor- 
mal students  higher  wages  than  are  paid  to  others.    And  this  con- 
sideration acquires  double  force  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
very  highest  places  are,  of  necessity,  as  yet  out  of  the  reach  of 
most  of  our  pupils.    Only  eight  years  have  elapsed  siiice  the  gradn- 
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ation  of  the  first  class.  As  things  are  nsnally  measured,  this  is  a 
period  far  too  brief  for  reaching  the  top  rounds  of  the  professional 
ladder.  And  yet  among  the  salaries  reported  are  two  of  $2,000, 
two  of  $1,800,  six  of  $1,500,  eleven  of  $1,200,  one  of  $1,100,  and 
seventeen  of  $1,000. 

Again,  the  same  thing  is  indicated  by  another  comparison.  The 
average  wages  of  such  pnpils  as  could  be  ]:eported,  who  had  taught 
before  attending  the  Normal  and  afterwards,  were  as  follows : 

BEFORE    ATrSSDUSa. 

Young  ladies • .$28  00  per  month. 

Young  men 41  68  per  month. 

AFTXB  ATTIIinUia. 

Young  ladies • $89  28  per  month. 

Young  men , 61  5K8  per  month. 

Giving  an  increase  in  the  case  of  young  ladies  of  40  per  cent, 
and  of  the  young  men  of  47  per  cent.,  as  a  result  of  a  limited 
Normal  training.  These  reports  were  made  concerning  students 
who  have  returned  to  the  school,  and  whose  incomplete  work  did 
not  enable  them  to  attain  the  highest  success.  They  will  make  a 
greater  gain  upon  their  former  success  and  former  salaries  when 
they  have  completed  their  work  in  Normal. 

It  seems  from  these  two  comparisons  that  the  young  men  have 
made  greater  gains  in  salary  by  their  attendance  upon  the  Uni- 
versity than  the  young  ladies.  This  is  easy  of  explanation.  From 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  returns  made  to  circulars,  it  appears 
that  our  young  men  remain  with  us  on  an  average  four  and  three- 
quarter  terms,  and  the  young  ladies  four  and  one-quarter  terms. 
This  makes  for  the  former  an  average  of  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  for  the  latter  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  Now,  remem- 
bering that  many  of  our  students  are  teachers  of  experience  before 
entering  the  Normal,  it  will  be  manifest  to  ^1  that  great  benefit 
may  be  conferred  upon  them  by  instruction  covering  the  length  of 
time  here  indicated.  They  come  with  a  clear  apprehension  of 
their  own  wants,  and  are  therefore  prepared  to  use  to  the  very 
best  advantage  the  opportunities  presented  to  them.  Of  those 
now  in  school,  47  per  cent,  have  had  more  or  less  experience  as 
teachers.  And  at  this  time  in  the  year,  the  percentage  of  expe- 
rienced teachers  among  the  pupils  is  the  least  In  the  spring 
term  it  is  the  largest    At  that  time  the  young  men  come  in  from 
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iheir  winter  schools,  and  it  nsnally  happens  that  almost  every 
member  of  the  new  class  pays  his  way  with  money  just  earned  in 
the  school-room. 

At  present  there  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  according  to 
estimates  based  upon  returns  made  to  a  recent  circular,  some  800 
students  and  graduates  of  the  Normal  University.  Five  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  names  have  been  returned  in  a  period  of  less 
than  ten  days,  and  the  probability  is  strong  that  this  number  does 
not  reach  much  beyond  one-half  of  the  actual  count.  Of  our 
graduates,  numbering  ninety-nine,  seventy-five  are  believed  to  be 
actually  teaching  now,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-four,  almost 
every  one  has  rendered  the  State  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  here  enjoyed. 

But  the  influence  of  the  institution  as  a  teaching  force  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  normal  department  Many  teachers  go  forth 
from  the  model  school.  An  investigation  of  the  &cts  disclose  the 
somewhat  unexpected  result  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  students  of 
the  High  School,  and  38^  per  cent,  of  those  in  tlie  Grammar 
School,  engage  in  teaching. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  teaching  spirit  has  taken  stronger  hold  of 
all  our  pupils  in  these  later  years  than  formerly.  They  have  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  profession. 
Young  men,  able  to  take  distinguished  positions  in  any  occupation, 
choose  teaching,  and  enter  upon  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  feeling 
becomes  contagious,  and  all  experience  it.  Among  other  manifes- 
tations of  it  is  this:  I  have  received  a  number  of  applications 
already  for  permission  to  take  classes  next  term.  In  the  olden 
time  it  required  much  urging,  and  some  more  positive  dealing,  to 
induce  pupils  to  take  classes  at  all. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  as  indication  of  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  character  of  the  institution,  and 
that  is  that  the  demand  for  our  pupils  and  graduates  for  teachers 
is  constantly  on  the  increase.  This  year  we  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  supply  a  tenth  part  of  the  calls  made  upon  us. 

And  I  cannot  refirain  from  reminding  yon,  gentlemen,  that  all 
these  evidences  of  success,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  institution 
for  good,  may  be  at  least  doubled  by  some  adequate  provision  for 
boarding  and  lodging  the  pupils.  Only  a  bare  allusion  to  this 
subject  is  deemed  necessary  here.  A  longer  experience  has  only 
oonfinned  the  opinion^  expressed  in  former  reports,  and  to  these, 
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and  the  able  report  of  the  Preceptress,  made  to  yourselves,  yoa 
are  respectfully  referred. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  express  my  profound  sense  of  the  emi- 
nently important  and  efficient  services  rendered  to  the  institotion 
by  the  various  members  of  your  own  body,  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  time.  Without  this  support,  the  enterprise, 
on  more  than  one  critical  occasion,  must  have  languished  and  died. 
Whatever  of  success  it  has  attained,  whatever  of  vitality  it  pos- 
sesses, whatever  of  power  for  good  it  wields,  is  largely  dne  to  the 
wisdom,  the  harmony,  and  the  earnestness  that  have  marked  your 
deliberations,  and  the  interest  you  have  exhibited  as  private  indi- 
viduals. Many  eminent  instances  of  this  might  be  pointed  out, 
but  I  content  myself  with  this  general  declaration. 

I  subjoin  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  as  now  or- 
ganized, and  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  beginning  to 
the  year  1868.  For  the  latter  list  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Hon.  N.  Bateman. 

HOBXAL  DEPARTXIRT. 

Richard  Edwards,  Preadenty  Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  Didaetlca. 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Thomas  M etealf,  Professor  of  If  athematics. 

Albert  Stetson,  Professor  of  Language. 

Miss  Emaline  Dryer,  Preceptress  and  Instructress  in  Grammar  and  Pimwiof. 
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REPORT  ON  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS- 


Clitd  b«iDNyM8tiitaA«oeUtlon  of  Oou^Saptrtataiidnti  or  Behoof  Betkr- 

i«d  to  on  pogt  T9-as,  of  thiM  Btport.] 

Yonr  conunittee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  snbject  of  Gonnty 
K<»!mal  Schools,  have  had  the  same  under  oossideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

They  assume  as  an  accepted  fact — ^not  necessary  to  be  discussed 
before  this  convention — ^that  trained  and  educated  labor  is  far 
superior  to  ignorant  and  unskilled  effort :  Also,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers — especially  in  the  remote  and  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  State— commence  their  labors  as  instructors  of  the 
youth  without  any  previous  special  preparation  therefor,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  cannot  be  well  qualified  for  their  business. 

We  have  in  this  State  about  10,000  schools,  that  must  have 
teachers ;  and  not  to  exceed  perhaps  1,000  prepared  and  fully 
competent  teachers  to  supply  this  demand.  The  question  arises, 
how  shall  these  schools  be  supplied  with  properly  qualified 
teachers  f 

Educational  journals  and  books  have  failed  to  do  this.  For  with 
all  the  efforts  the  friends  of  education  have  been  able  to  put  fortli 
in  the  State,  they  have  not  succeeded  in  inducing  more  than  about 
one  out  of  every  dozen  of  teachers  in  the  State  to  even  subscribe 
for  or  read  an  educational  book  or  paper. 

Teachers'  institutes — however  excellent  and  useful — ^have  also 
failed  to  do  it.  For  an  equally  small  proportion  of  teachers  attend 
tiiem ;  besides  their  sessions  are  too  short  to  accomplish  much  in 
the  way  of  instruction. 

ExaminationB  are  not  expected  to  gwUify  teachers.  It  is  rather 
their  province  to  investigate  and  pass  upon  the  character  of  their 
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Oar  one  State  Normal  University — ^however  grand  and  gloriou 
the  work  it  is  acoompUshing — ^mnst  come  far  short  of  famishing 
a  supply  for  all — or  even  any  very  considerable  number  of  the 
schools  of  the  State.  This  was  not  the  work  it  was  expected  to 
perform.  It  has  a  more  special  field  of  labor,  in  which  it  ia  doing 
a  noble  work  for  the  State. 

All  the  efforts,  agencies  and  powers — separate  and  combined 
therefore — ^which  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
subject,  have  hitherto  failed  to  supply  with  qualified  teachers  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  schools  of  the  State ;  and  the  question 
remains :    How  shall  the  other  nine-tenths  be  supplied  f 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  in  only  one  way  oan 
this  supply  be  speedily  furnished,  and  that  is,  by  the  institution  of 
some  means  by  which  teachers  may  become  qualified — ^near  at 
home  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  If  the  expense  of 
their  preparation  is  too  great  they  will  not  be  willing  to  asaome 
it;  or,  if  they  do,  they  will  no  longer  feel  disposed  to  teaeh  at 
the  salaries  the  rural  districts  feel  able  to  pay.  The  demand  is 
for  M#ap  means — local  means — ^and  effioient  means.  It  is  believed 
that  county  normal  schools  are  eminently  and  specially  adapted  to 
supply  this  demand,  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  situation.  They 
are  at  once  cheap,  local,  and,  if  properly  organized  and  condacted, 
signally  efficient. 

How  these  schools  shall  be  established,  is  the  vital  qaestion.  It 
is  not  believed  that  it  would  be  advisable,  even  if  it  were  feattble^ 
to  ask  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  <mce,  to  establish  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State :  for  the 
reason,  that  in  many  places  the  people  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
receive  them.  A  demand  must  be  created  before  the  supfdy  is 
ftirnished,  or  the  result  is  nearly  always  disastrous  to  the  enteiv 
prise.  It  is  seldom  wise  to  legislate  much  in  advance  of  the 
intelligence  and  public  sentiment  of  the  people.  At  the  aarae 
time  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  skillful  legislation  may  serve 
as  an  education  of  the  public  sentiment,  and  assist  in  bringing  it 
up  to  the  proper  standard.  The  right  kind  of  legislation  on  such 
a  subject  as  this,  is  that  which  places  the  power  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  directly  interested. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  your  committee  would  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  an  act  by  our  next  Legislature,  authoriaing 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  county  to  establish  and  main- 
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tain  a  ooimty  normal  school ;  giving  to  said  board  full  power  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  snch 
an  institution;  or  to  appropriate,  for  such  purpose,  any  funds 
ahready  collected  and  in  the  treasury,  and  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. Also,  to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate,  and  receive  grants, 
donations  and  bequests  towards  the  erection  and  support  of  such 
a  school. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  the  school  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  county  board  of  education,  consisting 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  members.  Said  board  of  education  to  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  to  hold  office  three 
years— one  third  of  the  board  retiring  each  year — thus  guarding 
against  any  too  sudden  changes  in  the  administration  of  atfairs. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be  ex-officio  a  member  and 
secretary  of  the  board.  It  would  also  be  well  to  make  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  exofficw member  of  the  board. 

In  the  thirty-eight  counties  not  having  adopted  the  ^^  township 
organization,"  the  powers  could  be  vested  in  the  county  court. 
The  law  should  also  provide  for  two  or  more  counties  to  unite 
in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  should  they  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  do  so.  And  it  might  still  further  provide  that 
when  counties  refuse  or  neglect  to  establish  such  a  school  within 
a  reasonable  time,  then  any  number  of  townships  might,  by  a 
vote  of  tho  people,  levy  a  tax  and  establish  such  a  school  for 
their  own  benefit. 

It  is  perhaps  known  to  all  the  members  of  this  convention 
that  several  counties  in  the  State  have  already  established  normal 
schools  under  the  law  as  it  now  is ;  and  that  ten  or  a  dosen  other 
counties  have  taken  some  initiatory  steps  in  a  similar  enterprise. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  those  schools  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  Cook  county  the  school  has  been  in  operation  at  Blue  Island 
for  more  than  a  year.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  the  people  at 
first,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  ^  continuous  efibrt, 
extending  through  a  number  of  years,  to  get  it  started.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  now  it  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
them,  and  has  such  a  hold  upon  their  sympathies  and  affections 
that  they  would  not,  for  any  consideration,  consent  to  abandon 
it.    It  has  proved,  so  far,  to  be  a  decided  success. 
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'  It  opened  on  the  second  day  of  September,  1867,  with  tiiiity- 
two  students,  twenty-six  of  whom  continued  through  the  year. 
Seventeen  of  the  sixty-one  who  entered  the  school  the  first  year, 
attended  two  terms;  nine  one  term;  nine  less  than  a  term. 
Twenty  had  taught  before  entering  school,  and  sixteen  who  have 
been  members  of  the  17ormal  during  the  past  year,  are  now  teach- 
ing in  the  county. 
Students  entering  the  school  are  required : 

1.  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  sixteen,  and  if  females,  not 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

2.  To  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  atgned 
by  some  responsible  person,  known  to  the  principal  or  county 

superintendent. 

3.  To  sign  a  declaration  that  it  is  their  intention  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  and  give  Oook  county  the  preference  in  all  offen 
to  secure  their  services. 

4.  To  report,  in  writing,  to  the  principal,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary of  each  year  after  leaving  the  school,  where  they  have  been 
teaching,  with  what  success,  and  at  what  salary,  till  such  times  as 
they  report  that  they  have  left  the  profession  of  teaching. 

5.  To  produce  a  first  or  second  grade  certificate,  or  by  an 
examination  show  fair  scholarship  in  Reading,  Spelling,  use 
of  Capitals,  Abbreviations,  Writing,  Grammar,  Geography,  and 
Arithmetic. 

The  tuition  to  residents  of  Cook  county  is  free ;  for  non-resi- 
dents, $30  per  year  is  charged.  The  time  required  to  complete 
the  fall  course  is  two  years. 

There  is  connected  with  the  school,  a  high  school,  and  a  train- 
ing department,  in  which  teachers  are  required  to  practice  at  least 
from  five  to  twenty  days  each  year.  The  training  department  is 
in  charge  of  Miss  Julia  A.  Paddock,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego 
Training  School.  The  Normal  School  is  in  charge  of  D.  S. 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  A.  Frost, 
and  Miss  Mary  B.  Gorton. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  present,  is  sixty-four. 
The  following  is  the  course  of  study : 

FIB8T   TBAB. 

^rst  Term. — Grammar — ^to  Syntaq^;  Arithmeti<>-*written,  to  peroeBtsg«» 
and  mental ;  Geography— mathematical,  political  and  local ;  Reading  sad 
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liiig..nil6i>  abbreyiatioiis  and  capitals ;  Physiology ;  Abstracts  on  lessons 
in  Granunar,  Geography  and  Arithmetic.  (Physiology  and  succeeding  lessons 
are  omitted  in  preparatory  department.) 

Second  2>rm.— Grammar  and  Analysis — ^impromptn  composition,  fifteen 
minatcs,  twice  a  week;  Arithmetic— completed ;  Object  Lessons,  sketches 
and  criticism,  once  a  week;  Reading,  Spelling  and  Phonics;  Practice  of 
Teaching ;  United  States'  History  and  Constitution ;  Physical  Geography. 

Third  Term, — ^Theory  of  Composition  Writing,  twice  a  week;  English 
literature,  three  times  per  week;  Algebra — 106  pages  in  Robinson's  Die- 
ments;  General  History;  Physical  Geography;  Theory  of  Teaching  and 
Practice ;  Object  Lessons,  Sketches  and  Criticisms,  once  a  week  each. 

SBCOKD  TBAB. 

FiT9t  Term, — Algebra-— completed ;  Philosophy  through  Mechanics — ^work 
for  twelve  weeks ;  Geometry,  plain — sixteen  weeks ;  Latin ;  Composition  and 
Critical  Examination  of  Poetry  and  Prose — ^twice  a  week ;  Theory  and  Art — 
«noe  a  week;  Lessons  on  Object  Teaching,  completed — once  per  week;  Prac- 
tice in  Teaching — once  per  week. 

Second  Term, — Geometry,  solid,  completed — ^twelve  weeks;  Philosophy — 
nxteen weeks— completed;  Latin;  Reviews;  Essays  on  Object  Teachiog and 
Methods. 

Third  Term, — ^Mental  Philosophy;  Botany;  Latin;  Reviews;  Critidsma 
and  Essays  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ;  Music  and  Gymnastiai 
through  Uie  course ;  Penmanship  receives  proper  attention. 

In  Peoria  county,  the  school  was  opened  on  the  firat  Monday  of 
September  last,  and  already  has  an  attendance  of  forty-one  ata- 
dents.  It  owes  its  origin  mainly,  if  your  committee  have  been 
rightly  informed,  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  its  efficient  county 
superintendent,  N.  E.  Worthington,  Esq.  8.  H.  White,  Esq., 
formerly  principal  of  the  Brown  school,  Chicago,  was  elected 
principal.  The  county  and  city  of  Peoria  unite  in  its  support — 
the  city  furnishing  rooms,  and  defraying  one-fourth  the.  current 
expenses,  and  the  county  doing  the  rest.  It  is  nnder  the  direct 
control  of  a  *'  Normal  Board,"  consisting  of  an  equal  nnmber  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  and  the  city  board  of  education. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  the  principal  writes  as 
follows : 

'<  Our  course  of  study  has  not  been  fully  fixed  yet.     Thus  &r, 
the  studies  have  been  Practical  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, Beading,  Writing,  Spelling,  two  exercises  per  week  on 
Teaching,  one  on  Development  of  Mind,  and  oqe  in  Composition* 
Vol.  11—100 
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I  find  that  there  is  a  defect  in  both  methods  and  attainments  in 
mental  arithmetic,  and  shall  have  regular  recitations  in  it  hereaf- 
ter. What  will  be  our  studies  next  term  will  depend  somewliat 
npon  the  results  of  this  term's  work.  Probably  our  course  will 
embrace  what  is  necessary  to  a  teacher  in  common  schools — ^I 
mean  what  he  must  teach — ^and  such  things  beyond  as  will  seenie 
the  greatest  discipline,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  service." 

What  the  conditions  of  admission  are,  your  committee  hare 
not  been  advised,  but  suppose  them  to  be  similar  to  those  in  Cock 
county.  When  the  school  had  been  in  session  but  a  few  days,  it 
was  visited  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  then  in  session.  They 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  thus  far,  that  there  was 
perfect  unanimity  and  cordiality  in  regard  to  its  future  support 
The  indications  are  that  this  school  is  already  secure  in  the  sym- 
pathies and  afi'ections  of  the  people  who  give  it  support  and  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  established.  That  a  prosperous  and  glorious 
future  awaits  it  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  Bureau  county,  something  very  decided  has  also  been  ac- 
complished. Through  the  well  directed  energy  of  Bev.  A. 
Ethridge,  the  county  superintendent,  the  Bureau  Oounty  Nor- 
mal School  was  opened  in  Dover  Academy,  October  7th,  1868. 
The  school  is  taught  by  the  county  superintendent,  himself,  and 
is  now  in  successful  operation,  with  an  attendance  of  thirty 
pupils.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriate  $100  per  month 
towards  its  support  The  following  extracts  from  the  superinten* 
dent's  circular,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  school,  will  give 
additional  information  and  show  that  he  has  the  spirit  of  the 
matter  in  him  and  means  work  : 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  School  will  be  one  dollar  per  term  for  each  pnpil, 
without  reference  to  the  time  of  remaining.  This  is  designed  merely  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

The  coarse  of  study  wUl  embrace  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic 
English  Grammar,  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric^  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Object  Lessons,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Phonics,  School 
Classification  and  the  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

Pupils  will  be  admitted  without  examination;  but  at  the  close  of  the  first 
month  all  will  be  exi6nined,  and  those  whose  daily  records  and  examinatioiis 
show  them  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  class,  will  be  dropped.    Stu 
dents  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  year  on  four  weeks'  probation. 

This  purpose  will  be  carried  out  if  the  machine  will  stand  the  strain-~aai 
U  will.    Host  of  our  winter  schools  will  not  commence  until  the  middle  of 
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If 0T6m))er  or  first  of  December,  and  the  jonng  men  who  intend  to  te&ch 
them,  unleas  they  haye  first  grade  qualifications,  fMU^find  no  excuH  for  not 
coming  to  the  Normal  School,  and  remaining  nntil  they  commence  teaching. 

In  a  number  of  other  connties,  incladinf;  LaSalle,  Warren, 
OoleB,  Woodford,  Kankakee,  Lake,  McDonongb,  etc.,  some  initia- 
tory steps  have  also  been  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools.  In  some  of  them  short  sessions  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  have  been  held. 

Considering,  then,  the  signal  snccess  and  prosperity  of  the 
several  schools  already  established — and  that  too,  we  might  al- 
most say,  without  any  law  authorizing  it— it  would  seem  that  we 
have  afforded  us  every  reasonable  encouragement  in  this  new  and 
glorious  enterprise  I  Let  us,  then,  first  unite  in  having  the  law 
placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  each  county,  as 
represented  by  their  Board  of  Supervisors  or  County  Court,  and 
then  let  us  bend  all  our  energies  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
benefits — to  them — of  these  local  normal  schools,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  them  springing  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  State,  like  so  many  temples  of  beauty  casting 
their  rays  of  light  into  every  rural  district  of  the  State. 

Your  committee  believe  that  there  is  no  subject  that  can  come 
before  this  convention  that  is  so  important  and  so  fraught  with 
interest  to  the  people.  It  goes  directly  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  will  place  a  live  and  trained  teacher  where  hitherto 
there  has  been  a  novice  or  little  better  than  an  automaton.  It 
will  develop  in  our  system  of  education  a  strength  and  beauty  it 
has  never  yet  been  believed  to  possess.  Let  us,  then,  to  the  work 
with  a  wUl^  and  the  future  will  show  the  wisdom  of  our  laber. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary,  in  this  report,  to  discuss  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  these  schools.  But  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished^that  i^,  qualify  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
county.  To  this  end  the  course  of  instruction  must  not  be  too 
extended,  and  they  must  be  as  specifically  professional  schools  as 

it  ifl  possible  to  make  them. 

John  F.  Ebbbhabt, 
W.  B.  OoT, 
J.  M.  Day. 
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OBaANIZATIOlSr. 

The  whole  school  has  an  enrollment  of  abont  fonrteen  hundred 
pnpils,  ranging  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Four  depart- 
ments are  recognized,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sdiool 
complete  in  itself.  These  are  known  as  the  Primary ,  Intermedi* 
ate.  Grammar  and  High  School  Departments.  The  first  three  em- 
brace a  three  years'  course  of  study  each.  The  pupils  of  the  first 
year  in  each  of  these  departments  are  called  the  0  class ;  those  of 
the  second,  the  B  class ;  and  these  of  the  third  the  A  class.  Each 
class  is  again  divided  into  two  or  mare  sub-classes  or  divisions, 
partly  for  convenienee,  as  the  classes  are  in  some  instances  too 
large  to  be  profitably  instructed  at  once,  and  partly  because  the 
principles  made  the  basis  of  classification  require  it. 

Pupils,  on  completing  the  course  of  Instruction  in  the  primary 
school  and  passing  the  requisite  examination,  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  intermediate  school ;  graduating  from  this  they  enter 
the  grammar  school,  and  after  that  the  high  school.  In  the  high 
school  a  three  years'  course  was  contemplated.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  average  weftltby  and  valaation  of  culture 
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im  the  oommnmtj  is  such,  that  a  two  years'  course  is  all  that  it 
is  practicable  to  carry  out  at  present.  A  pnpil,  on  completing  the 
high  school  conrse  and  passing  the  requisite  examinations,  receives 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors^  and  by  the  principal.  If  any  pupil  fail  to  take  any 
branch  of  study  in  the  prescribed  course  or  fail  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  any  branch  studied,  such  branch  is  erased  from 
the  ceitificate.  The  moral  character  of  the  pupil,  as  exhibited  in 
his  school  relations,  is  one  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  certifi- 
cate. The  aim  of  the  board  is  to  certify  only  to  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  by  the  pupil,  and  to  the  moral  character  he  has 
shown  while  connected  with  the  high  school.  Two  classes  have 
completed  the  high  school  course  and  received  certificates.  Four 
distinct  departments  having  been  organized,  dependent  on  each 
other  in  a  descending  order,  and  yet  each  intended  to  be  complete 
in  itself,  the  classes  and  sub-classes  in  each  department  being 
established,  we  come  to 

OLASSXnCATION. 

In  making  a  classification  of  pupils  ranging  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty  years,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  psychological 
order  in  which  the  intelleotual  faculties  are  developed,  is  recog- 
nized. That,  in  order  of  time,  the  powers  of  sensation  and  out- 
ward observation  are  first  developed ;  next,  those  of  memory  and 
imagination,  and  l/ut  of  aUj  those  of  refiection  and  reason.  This 
psychological  order  of  development  furnishes  a  foundation,  in  the 
nature  of  the  powers  to  be  educated,  for  a  grouping  into  three 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  stages  of  mental  development. 
Those  children  found  to  be  in  the  first  stage  of  development  are 
placed  in  the  primary  department ;  those  in  the  second  stage,  in 
the  intermediate,  and  those  in  the  third  stage,  in  the  grammar 
school,  the  high  school  being  organized  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence. The  three  stages  of  mental  development  are  taken  as  the 
reason,  mainly,  for  organizing  the  school  into  the  three  depart- 
ments above  mentioned.  It  is  believed  that  these  are  natural 
divisions,  and  these  only.  Further  division  may  be  made  for  spe- 
cific purposes  or  to  accommodate  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a 
school,  but  these  are  merely  subdivisions  of  the  general  plan. 
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fobkahon  of  olabsbs. 

After  pupils  have  been  assigned  to  a  department,  the  followiiig 
marks  or  characteristics  are  made  the  basis  of  their  formation  into 
classes,  viz:  1st  The  degree  of  knowledge,  possessed  by  the 
pupil,  of  the  subject-matter  taught  in  the  department.  2d.  His 
capacity  to  acquire  facts  and  truths.  3d.  His  temperament  and 
state  of  health,  which  latter  determines  the  amount  of  atudy  he 
can  well  endure.  These  being  ascertained,  not  at  once,  but  after 
a  few  days,  he  is  placed  in  the  sub-class  for  which  he  seema  best 
fitted.  In  the  primary  school,  whenever  a  pupil  shows  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  more  rapid  progress  than  the  majority  of  his  class, 
he  is  advanced  to  the  class  above.  In  the  higher  departments  the 
teachers  keep  records  of  the  value  of  all  recitations  and  the  de- 
portment of  the  pupil,  which  valuation  is  not  reported  hy  thepupH, 
but  is  recorded  according  to  the  teacher's  own  judgment.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  the  teacher  conducts  examinations  in  all  the  mat- 
ter passed  over  during  the  month.  If  at  this  time  the  monthly 
average  in  scholarship  and  deportment  of  any  pupil  is  found  tntiM 
above  the  general  average  of  his  class,  it  is  the  privilege  of  eudi 
pupil  to  "  go  up  higher "  provided  his  health  will  justify  his 
making  greater  effort.  The  answer  to  these  three  questions  de- 
termines a  pupil's  right  to  promotion  at  the  end  of  each  month  : 

1.  What  have  you  done  in  scholarship  and  deportment  ? 

2.  What  have  you  the  capacity  to  do  ? 

8.  Will  your  health  justify  greater  effort  on  your  part  ? 

WSOELLAKBOUS  CLASS. 

In  every  large  school  there  are  some  pupils  who  can  attend 
school  only  a  few  weeks  in  a  year ;  hence  they  can  be  subjected  to 
no  systematic  course  of  training.  Others  come  who  have  received 
no  school  education^  have  been  simply  informed^  have  acquired 
only  a  few  facin  of  the  school  branches.  None  of  these  are  fitted 
to  enter  a  well  trained  class.  These  are  placed  in  a  ^^  miscella- 
neous class,"  and  a  teacher  is  placed  over  them  temporarily.  Those 
who  are  to  remain  more  than  a  term  are  "  fitted  "  for  some  regu- 
lar class  in  one  of  the  departments  ;  those  who  remain  but  a  few 
weeks,  are  specially  instructed  in  what  they  most  need  and  can 
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best  acquire  in  the  time  allotted.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
sustain  this  class  only  about  four  months  in  the  year. 

By  this  arrangement  no  pupil  is  hindered  or  fettered  in  his  ad- 
vancement. Each  month  he  has  the  opportunity  to  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  class  or  to  a  higher  department,  if  he  possesses  the 
qualifications  already  mentioned.  The  regular  promotion  by 
classes  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

DISOIFUKE. 

An  idea  of  the  general  government  and  of  its  practical  daily 
workings,  may  be  conveyed  by  describing  the  opening,  progress, 
and  closing  of  the  school  at  the  central  building  for  a  day.  The 
central  building  accommodates  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pupils, 
distributed  in  fourteen  different  rooms,  four  rooms  on  each  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  floors,  and  two  on  the  fourth.  A  large  hall 
on  the  fourth  floor  is  ordinarily  used  for  a  recitation  room  for  the 
high  school.  There  is  a  recitation  room  adjoining  the  high 
school  room,  and  a  room  on  the  second  floor  used  for  the  library 
of  the  school  and  as  an  office  for  the  board  of  directors,  and  for 
the  principal. 

Time  and  Mamiei'  of  Opening  School. — ^The  first  bell  for  school 
is  rung  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  the  second  at  8:45,  by  the  janitor;  the 
third  at  8:55,  by  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 
At  the  ringing  of  the  second  bell,  doors  are  unlocked  and  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  building  and  to  their  respective  rooms.  In 
stormy  weather  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  building  at  the  ring- 
ing of  the  first  bell,  remaining  in  the  lower  hall  until  the  second 
bell  is  rung,  at  which  time  teachers  are  expected  to  be  in  their 
respective  rooms,  to  maintain  order,  give  assistance  in  lessons,  and 
receive  excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness.  At  the  ringing  of  the 
third  bell  the  pupils  in  each  room  are  to  be  seated ;  those  coming 
in  after  the  ringing  of  this  bell  pass  in  at  the  side  door,  and  are 
marked  tardy.  At  the  ringing  of  this  bell,  and  at  all  other  times 
when  pupils  enter  or  leave  the  building  in  a  body,  we  have  music 
for  five  minutes  on  the  second  fioor,  from  a  bass  and  a  snare 
drum.  The  drums  were  purchased  by  contributions  from  the 
pupils  of  the  central  school,  and  the  players  are  appointed  from 
this  school.  The  eifect  of  the  music  is  to  unify  the  motion  of  the 
pupils  as  they  pass  out.  It  also  promotes  cheerfulness  and 
promptness  of  movement,  and  is  a  good  physical  discipline,  as  it 
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cultivates  an  eroct  and  gracefol  carriagei  and  gives  character  to 
the  step. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  primary  department  consist  of 
the  singing  of  devotional  hymns,  the  repetition  of  portions  of 
scripture,  and  other  selections  by  the  children ;  the  imparting  of 
moral  and  religioua^  not  sectarian^  instruction  by  the  teacher  by 
means  of  stories,  pictures  and  objects,  and  a  repetition  of  tlM 
Lord's  prayer  in  concert.  In  the  intermediate  department  schooli 
are  opened  by  singing,  followed  by  reading  from  the  Bible  with- 
out comment  by  the  teacher,  at  the  dose  of  which,  teacher  and 
pupils  join  in  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  the  high  school 
a  chapter  is  read  from  the  psalms  or  gospels,  teacher  and  pupils 
reading  alternate  verses.  Either  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
or  special  petitions  for  blessings  on  the  daily  work,  follows.  Sing- 
ing concludes  the  exercises.  No  pupil  in  any  department  is  earn- 
peUed  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  devotional  exercises,  though  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  school  is  such  that  most  of  them  do  join 
in  the  exercises. 

Boll  call  immediately  follows  devotional  exercises.  At  this 
time  excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness,  if  not  previously  presented, 
are  called  for  and  accredited  in  the  daily  register.  The  manner  of 
keeping  the  registers  is  uniform  in  all  the  rooms. 

The  recitations  succeed  in  regular  order.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
grammes in  all  of  the  departments,  including  the  branch  schools, 
is  furnished  the  principal  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  he  is 
notified  of  any  changes  therein. 

The  janitor  unlocks  the  pump  at  10:80  a.  m.,  at  which  time  two 
pupils  from  each  of  the  fourteen  rooms  are  sent  with  pails  fiv 
water,  after  which  the  pump  is  locked  until  the  appointed  time  fixr 
getting  water  in  the  afternoon. 

Recess. — ^The  striking  of  the  large  bell,  at  10:45  ▲.  ic,  is  a  sig- 
nal for  all  of  the  rooms  to  prepare  for  recess,  for  musicians  to  take 
positions  on  the  second  floor,  and  for  signal  boy  to  pass  to  the  first 
floor  with  a  bell.  The  latter  strikes  the  bell  imce  as  a  signal  for 
the  pupils  of  that  floor  to  be  in  readiness  to  move.  At  another 
stroke  the  two  north  rooms  move,  the  boys  passing  out  at  the  south 
door  and  the  girls  at  the  north  door;  the  signal  boy  turns  and 
gives  another  stroke,  when  the  two  south  rooms  move  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  north  rooms.  While  the  pupils  on  the  first  floor 
are  passing  out,  the  signal  boy  goes  to  the  $KMd  floor  and  strikes 
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the  bell  twicey  aB  a  signal  for  that  floor  to  be  ready  to  move.  The 
signals  for  moving  and  the  movements  are  the  same  as  on  the  first 
floor.  In  like  manner  the  third  and  fonrth  floors  are  signaled  to 
move.  The  signals  are  so  timed  that  two  continuous  lines  are 
passing  out  at  both  doors  until  all  have  left  the  building.  In  no 
case  is  there  any  crossing  of  lines.  The  pupils  are  allowed  flve 
minutes  for  passing  out,  the- doors  are  then  closed  for  five  minutes 
except  in  stormy  weather,  the  pupils  returning  in  five  minutes. 
During  recess  the  janitor  is  on  the  play-ground  with  the  boys. 

Noon. — ^The  large  bell  is  struck  five  minutes  before  twelve, 
which  is  a  signal  for  musicians  and  signal  boy  to  take  their  places, 
the  pupils  passing  out  as  at  recess.  Ko  monitors  are  employed 
except  at  the  outer  doors.  Pupils  remaining  at  noon  are  allowed 
to  pass  oat  once  and  remain  as  long  as  they  choose.  At  noon  the 
bells  are  rung  as  follows  :  At  12:80,  at  12:45,  and  at  12:55  p.  ic. 

Passes. — No  pupil  is  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  building  after 
the  bell  fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening  of  either  school  session, 
without  a  pass  from  his  teacher,  which  ho  gives  to  the  monitor  at 
the  door.  Passes  are  also  given  by  the  teacher  whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  a  pupil  to  go  to  another  room,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  other  rooms,  nor  the  wardrobes  of  other  rooms, 
without  them.  At  no  time  are  they  permitted  to  loiter  in  the 
halls. 

JSxouees. — Pupils  are  required  in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardi- 
ness to  bring,  on  their  return  to  school,  an  excuse,  in  writing,  from 
their  parents  or  guardians.  If  the  reason  assigned  is  not  consid- 
ered sufficient  by  the  teacher  the  absence  or  tardiness  is  not  marked 
excused.  The  following  is  the  rule  established  by  the  board 
respecting  unexcused  absences  and  tardinesses : 

"  Any  pupil  who  shall  have  been  absent  from  school  to  the  amount  of  three 
school  days,  in  any  one  term,  not  certified  to  the  teacher  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  either  in  person  or  by  note,  as  necessary  and  unayoidable,  shall  be 
required  to  obtain  a  written  psrmit,  signed  by  the  Principal,  before  he  or  she 
will  again  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  any  of  the  public  schools  ;  and  three  cases 
of  tardiness  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  one  day's  absence,  and  shall  be 
treated  as  such.  Sickness  of  the  pupil,  severe  indisposition  in  the  family,  or 
Bome  pressing  emergency,  of  which  the  Principal  shall  be  the  judge,  shall  be 
conaidercd  as  the  only  legitimate  excuse  for  absence." 

Before  a  pupil  is  suspended  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 

nQe,  a  vtarnina  notice,  of  the  form  Af  is  sent  to  the  parent.    If 
—101 
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this  does  not  remedy  the  evil,  a  eiutpenHon  notice  of  the  form  B 
is  sent  In  cases  of  persistent  disobedience,  teachers  have  also  the 
power  of  suspension.  A  warning  notice,  of  the  form  C^  is  first 
sent  in  the  hope  that  the  co-operation  of  the  parent  will  secure  the 
reformation  of  the  pupil.  If  it  does  not  produce  the  desired  efifect 
he  is  suspended  according  to  form  D.  The  parent  is  thus  bronght 
in  contact  with  the  principal,  which  gives  opportunity  for  a  mutoal 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  pupil  in  future. 
If  it  appears  probable  that  good  deportment  will  ensue,  the  pupil 
is  reinstated.  Expulsion  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  incorrigi- 
bly bad  conduct,  when  all  other  means  of  discipline  have  failed. 
In  the  intermediate  and  higher  grades,  monthly  reports,  of  the 
form  £y  are  sent  to  the  parents,  and  the  pupils  are  seated  accord- 
ing to  rank  in  class.  A  monthly  report  of  the  form  i'^'is  also  made 
out  by  each  teacher,  and  it  is  entered  upon  the  permanent  records 
of  the  school. 

Intercourse  of  Teachers  and  PtijpUs. — ^In  the  intercourse  of  teadi- 
ers  with  pupils,  the  moral  and  social  culture  or  the  latter  is  con- 
sidered as  important  as  their  mental  culture.  The  teachers  aim 
by  refined  and  courteous  manners  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
such  manners  in  their  pupils,  and  by  sympathy  and  acquaintance 
to  reach  the  springs  which  underlie  character.  This  makes  the 
discipline  of  the  school  room  similar  to  that  of  a  well-regulated 
family.  The  machinery  of  government  is  kept  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  his  own  responsi- 
bility in  maintaining  a  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  bearing.  In  oar 
experience  the  abolition  of  the  ^^self-reporting  Jsystem''  tends  to 
the  promotion  of  truth  and  to  the  exorcise  of  all  of  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  in  the  legitimate  way.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  natural  and  the  matter  of  instruction  is 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  mental  development  of  thepupil^  since  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  normal  function  of  the  mind,  that 
these  means  are  sufficient,  and  that  a  higher  and  healthier  educa- 
tion is  thus  attained.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  cases  of  dis- 
cipline must  arise,  but  in  such  instances  the  reformaMon  of  the 
offen^der^  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  school,  is  always  sought,  and 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  school  n£ver  justifies  personal  indigni* 
ties,  either  by  word  or  deed.  Self-respect  in  the  pupil  is  taught 
by  the  teachers  respecting  hinu 
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mSTBUOTIOH. 

This  may  be  considered  under  two  heads.  First,  the  matter  of 
instruction;  second,  the  method  of  instruction.  The  matter  of 
instruction  may  be  divided  as  suited  to  the  different  departments. 

L    PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Language — Mrst  year. — Children  taught  to  read — taught  the 
names  and  sounds  of  the  letters — to  print  on  slate  and  blackboard 
short  sentences  of  their  own  construction ;  and  the  use  of  the 
period,  interrogation  and  exclamation  marks. 

Second  year. — ^The  second  reader  completed ;  names  and  uses 

« 

of  the  punctuation  marks,  so  far  as  the  children  can  comprehend 
their  uses ;  some  of  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals  as  observed 
in  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling  and  defining  all  important  words 
in  reading  lessons;  and  the  phonic  spelling  of 'selected  words, 
both  orally  and  by  printing  on  slate  and  blackboard. 

Third  year, — Third  reader ;  children  receive  a  course  of  oral 
language  lessons ;  systematic  exercises  daily  in  simple  objective 
description ;  first  of  objects  as  now  and  hero  present ;  second,  of 
objects  not  as  present  to  the  senses,  but  which  the  children  ''seem 
to  see,"  i.  e.  conceive,  objects  of  former  perception  ;  also  exercises 
in  simple  narration,  and  in  forms  for  epistolary  correspondence. 

Number — I^'^irst  year — Perception  of  numbers  under  ten  devel- 
oped, and  all  possible  combinations  made  objectively  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Eepresentation  of  these 
perceptions,  first,  by  lines;  second,  by  figures,  and  the  whole  work 
extended  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  children  ;  children  taught  to 
count  one  hundred.  . 

Second  year. — The  same  work  extended  with  the  development 
of  decimal  notation,  and  the  idea  of  fractions. 

27iird  year. — General  law  of  notation  developed ;  special  aim 
at  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  operations  in  the  four  fundamental 
rules.  Through  the  entire  work  of  the  three  years  concrete  appli- 
cations continually  made  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

Human  body — First  year. — ^Name,  position,  and  use  of  external 

parts. . 

Second  year — Description  of  same  as  to  form,  adaptation  of  form 
to  use,  and  comparison  with  parts  of  other  animals. 
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Third  year. — ^Internal  and  external  organs :  as,  Toeal  organi^ 
organs  of  circulation,  respiration  and  digestion ;  nses,  and  adapta- 
tion to  use. 

AiaMALE — JPtrst  year. — Conversation  lessons  on  familiar  ani* 
male ;  names,  number,  position  and  description  of  parts  of  mam- 
mals and  birds. 

Seoofid  year.--  Characteristic  parts,  habits,  traits,  and  disposition 
and  comparative  size.  Subjects  selected  from  mammals  and  birds 
with  a  view  to  classification.  Miscellaneous  lessons  on  fishes  and 
reptiles.  Order  always  to  be  observed :  first,  domestic,  then  for- 
eign animals. 

Third  year. — ^Internal  as  well  as  external  organization.  Adap- 
tation of  parts  to  habits.  Miscellaneous  lessons  upon  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  and  classification  of  mammals  and  birds. 

QizR—Firet  year. — Development  of  the  idea  of  extension  in 
different  directions.    Relative  size  and  proportion  of  objects. 

Secotid  year. — Standard  measures — linear,  dry  and  wine. 

Third  year. — Square  and  cubic  measures. 

Weight — Mrst  year. — General  idea  of  weight.  Relative 
weight.  Weight  as  compared  with  bulk.  Classification  of  ob- 
jects as  to  weight. 

Second  year. — Avoirdupois  weight 

Third  year. — ^Troy  and  apothecaries'  weights. 

Placb — Firet  year. — Relative  position  of  objects.  Idea  of 
representation.  Points  of  compass.  Map  of  school-room  drawn 
by  the  eye  from  dictation  of  children. 

Second  year. — Scbool-room,  building  and  yard,  drawn  to  scale ; 
measuring  drawn  by  children,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Third  year. — Exercise  upon  and  copying  of  city  map.  Course 
of  globe  lessons. 

FoBM — First  year. — Surfaces,  faces,  edges,  corners.  Straight 
and  curved  lines.  Distinguish  angles  and  inclosed  surfaces,  nam- 
ing the  latter  by  sides. 

Second  year. — ^Kames  and  description  of  different  kinds  of 
straight  lines,  angles  and  plane  faces. 

Third  year. — Circle.  Names  and  description  of  solids.  In- 
ventive drawing  practiced  throughout  the  whole  work,  commenc- 
ing with  simple  combinations  of  two  straight  lines,  and  increasiDg 
as  the  subject  develops. 
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OBJEmS'^FirBt  year* — ^Names,  number,  position  and  nsee  of 
part8«    Prindpal  diBtingnisbed  from  secondary  parts  in  artificial  ^ 
objects. 

Second  year. — Most  simple  and  obvious  qualities  distiuguished, 
and  one  new  essential  quality  systematically  developed,  in  each 
lesson.  Names  and  uses  of  parts,  and  qualities  upon  which  uses 
depend. 

Third  year. — Less  obvious  qualities  developed.  Adaptation  of 
structure,  material  and  qualities  to  uses.  Lastly,  objects  considered 
in  classes,  and  taken  with  reference  to  arts,  manufactures,  etc. 

Plants. — Plant  lessons  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  inclu- 
ded in  objects,  but  in  the  third  year  are  treated  as  a  distinct  sub- 
jects« 

Color — First  year. — Children  taught  to  distinguish  and  name 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  colors.  Classification  of  objects 
of  like  color  and  patterning. 

Second  year. — Children  taught  the  production  of  tints  and 
shades.  I<Iames  of  standards,  and  one  tint  and  shade  of  each, 
and  to  distinguish  and  produce  hues. 

Third  year. — The  production  of  secondary  from  primary,  and 
of  tertiary  from  secondary,  colors,  and  harmony. 

MoBAL  Instbuotion. — Ficturcs  of  Scripture  scenes  and  events, 
(of  which  we  have  quite  a  collection,)  stories,  and  daily  occur- 
rences in  the  school-room,  used  as  the  means  for  imparting  to  the 
children,  in  a  manner  according  to  their  capacity,  instruction 
which  may  be  included  under  these  heads,  Viz :  Duties  to  God, 
duties  to  themselves,  and  duties  to  others. 

n.  INTEBKEDIATE  DEPABTMEKT. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  but  an  expansion  of 
the  circle  passed  over  in  the  primary  department.  There  is  more 
direct  effort  to  cultivate  the  power  of  memory  and  to  direct  the 
imagination.  The  following  heads  are  comprehensive  of  the  sub- 
ject matter: 

Language. — ^Fourth  Reader — children  lead  to  distinguish  be- 
tween prose  and  poetry,  as  to  their  forms  and  the  kind  of  thoughts 
expressed  in  each ;  to  classify  the  selections  read,  as  descriptivOi 
narrative  or  didactic ;  to  determine  from  his  language  what  the 
writer  thought^  and  how  he  felt  when  he  uttered  the  piece ;  from 
which  they  determine  the  degree  of  force,  speed,  pitch,  volume, 
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emphasis  and  inflections  appropriate  in  the  rendering.  Oral  lea- 
sons  in  grammar  continued,  embracing  classes  and  nses  of  wordSi 
analysis  of  simple  sentences,  use  of  capitals,  and  of  panctnation 
marks.    (For  farther  work  under  this  head  see  "  Objects.") 

Number, — ^Dailj  drill  in  mental  arithmetic  during  the  entire 
coarse,  and  freqaent  exercises  in  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, having  in  view  the  disciplining  of  the  mental  powers,  exercised 
to  work  with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Children  expected  to 
become  good  practical  arithmeticians  at  the  end  of  this  course. 

Human  Body. — Lessons  reviewed  that  were  given  in  the  pri- 
mary course,  that  the  children  may  retain  what  they  then  learned, 
and  that  those  pupils  who  may  have  entered  this  school  from  other 
schools  may  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  information,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.  Special  application  of  the  know- 
ledge gained  made  to  the  laws  of  health,  L  «.,  ^^  Hov)  to  take  cars 
of  oursdvesJ*^ 

Size. — ^What  was  classed  as  size  in  the  primary  department,  now 
comes  up  under  the  head  of  ^^  Compound  Numbers"  in  arith- 
metic. 

Place — Geography, — Place  now  appears  under  the  head  of 
Geography.  The  globe,  Guyot's  Physical  Maps  and  Primary 
Geography,  are  some  of  the  instrumentalities  employed  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

Form — Oeometry. — The  pupils  are  made  acquainted  with  inter- 
esting and  useful  geometrical  facts.  The  object  is,  as  an  educatory 
process,  to  cultivate  the  imagination  rather  than  the  reason,  and 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  ^'  perception  of  forms  as  real  entities." 

Objects — {Languagi). — The  most  familiar  material  objects  ex- 
amined, to  ascertain  if  the  pupil  has  a  name,  and  that  the  right 
one,  for  the  parts,  qualities,  uses,  etc.,  of  the  objects  examined. 

One  exercise  is  taken  for  finding  out  the  parts,  names  and  uses 
of  the  parts;  another,  if  need  be,  for  finding  the  qualities,  and  the 
qualities  on  which  the  uses  depend.  If  a  natural  object,  they  find 
from  what  country  procured,  thus  making  practical  use  of  their 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  fixing  much  of  that  knowledge  per- 
manently. If  the  object  of  study  be  an  artificial  one,  the  mode 
of  investigation  is  carried  on  in  sabstantially  the  same  manner, 
t.  e.,  finding  names  of  parts,  uses,  qualities,  material  whence  pro- 
cared|  and  where  and  how  the  object  is  manufactored*    This  work 
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being  done,  the  pnpil  has  the  material  for  writinj;  a  simple  objec- 
tive description,  and  these  constitute  a  part  of  the  language  les- 
sons and  spelling.  The  vocabulary  of  the  pupil  is  thus  wonder- 
fully increased,  and  his  power  of  observation,  memory  and  reflec- 
tive power. 

Plants. — A  systematic  study  of  plants,  "  Grey's  How  Plants 
Grow,"  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  teacher  to  follow.  Children 
always  collect  and  bring  in  the  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  the 
objects  of  study. 

Minerals. — Distinctive  lessons  not  yet  given,  since  knowledge 
of  minerals  is  gained  in  the  study  of  objects. 

Color. — A  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  of  color,  gained 
in  the  primary  course,  is  constantly  made  in  the  stady*of  different 
objects. 

Moral  Instruction. — ^This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  spirit  as  in  the  primary  department. 

Sonae  ideas  of  the  city,  state  and  national  goyernment  given, 
and  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  government  in  general. 

m.    6BAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  the  course  of  study  is  a  continuation  and 
expansion,  in  some  respects,  of  the  course  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments. It  is  the  aim  in  this  department,  more  especially  than  in 
the  next  lower,  to  exercise  the  reflective  faculty  of  the  mind, 
although  it  is  found  here  that  the  perceptive  and  conceptive  facul- 
ties yet  predominate  in  their  activity  over  the  reflective.  This 
fact  is  duly  regarded. 

The  matter  of  instruction  may  be  included  under — 

Lanfficage. — Children  read  the  Fifth  Header,  lessons  in  which 
are  conducted,  substantially,  in  the  spirit  indicated  in  connection 
"With  the  same  subject  in  the  intermediate  department.  The  pre- 
fixes, suffixes  and  roots  learned,  and  daily  exercises  in  etymologi- 
cal analysis,  and  the  resolving  of  lists  of  words  into  their  phonic 
elements,  representing  them  by  the  notation  adopted  in  the  "Ana- 
lytical Reader."  The  course  of  oral  language  lessons  is  comple- 
ted, and  the  principles  of  English  Grammar  studied  from  the  text 
book ;  spelling  continued  under  the  head  of  language  lessons ; 
special  aim  to  build  up  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil. 
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iTwmJ^.— The  Bo-called  "Practical"  or  "Written"  Arithmetic 
completed ;  special  effort  to  attain  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  comprehend  principles  and  their  application. 

Geography. — On  the  plan  developed  by  Guyot  in  his  "  Com- 
mon School  Geography,"  and  a  course  of  globe  lessons ;  some 
facts  of  comparative  geography ;  special  stady  of  the  physical 
features  of '  our  own  country,  as  a  foundation  for  the  appreciaticm 
of  its  history. 

History. — History  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution. 

Moral  mstruction^-^Gou^xiQiQdi  substantially  in  the  manner 
already  indicated  for  the  lower  departments,  and  adapted  to  the 

capacity  of  the  pupils. 

» 

lY.    HIGH  SCHOOL  DEFABTMENT. 

In  the  High  School  Department,  the  fecial  object  in  view,  is  to 
exercise  the  reasonins^  faculties,  while  constant  exercise  is  also 
systematically  given  to  the  presentative  and  representative  facul- 
ties.   The  studies  pursued  are — 

In  Language :  Beading,  the  Syntax  of  Grammar,  Bhetoric, 
Composition,  and  English  Literature. 

In  Mathematics :  Algebra,  Geometry  and  its  application  to 
mensuration  of  suriaces  and  solids.  Trigonometry  and  its  applica- 
tions. 

History :  Science  of  Government,  and  the  Natural  Sciences, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Taking  up  these  studies  in  order,  the  following  is  the  work 
designed  to  be  accomplished  in  each  : 

In  Reading,  pupils  are  expected,before  entering  the  High  School, 
to  have  acquired  distinct  articulation,  and  to  be  practically  famil- 
iar with  the  principles  relating  to  inflection,  and  emphasis,  and  to 
force,  speed,  pitch,  and  volume  of  voice,  to  be  able  to  give  reasons 
for  the  use  of  each  in  all  cases ;  also  to  analyze  all  common  words 
into  their  phonic  elements,  and  into  their  derivative  elements  of 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots,  and  give  the  origin  of  the  latter ;  to 
be  able  to  classify  all  selections  read  with  reference  to  form  into 
prose  and  poetry,  and  with  reference  to  style  into  narrative,  des- 
criptive or  didactic  discourse.  During  the  high  school  coursei  in 
addition  to  daily  vocal  drill,  special  attention  is  given.  First :  to 
grammatical  and  logical  analyses  of  sentences.    Second :  to  logi- 
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eal  and  rhetorioal  ftnalyses  of  entire  Beleetions,  naming  the  propo- 
sition to  be  prored,  and  the  part  of  the  diBconrse  which  contains 
the  introduction,  the  discussion ,  and  the  peroration,  if  the  selection 
have  all  these  parts,  and  stating  the  method  of  presenting  the  dis- 
cussion,  whether  by  narration,  description,  etc.,  or  by  confirmation, 
and  if  the  latter,  what  form  of  reasoning  is  employed.  Third : 
to  rhetorical  figures  till  pupils  are  able  to  name  readily  all  figures 
found  in  the  lessons  read,  and  to  determine  whether  the  given 
figure  is  used  to  illustrate  or  embellish  the  discourse.  Fourth :  to 
a  careful  criticism  of  the  article  read  according  to  the  laws  of 
unity,  method,  selection,  and  completeness. 

In  original  composition,  pupils  are  expected  to  enter  this  depart* 
mont  possessing  facility  in  the  use  of  capitals,  and  in  the  general 
rules  of  punctuation ;  and  to  acquire,  during  this  course,  the  abil- 
ity to  write  with  ease  essays  in  the  different  common  forms  of 
composition,  viz:  Explanation  efifected  by  narration  or  description^ 
and  confirmation  efifected  by  direct  or  indirect  reasoning,  observ- 
ing in  all  composition  the  division  into  proposition  and  discussion, 
and  where  practicable  the  additional  parts,  introduction  and 
peroration.  Rhetoric  thus  becomes  so  entirely  incorporated  with 
reading  and  composition,  as  to  form  no  longer  a  separate  study. 

In  English  literature,  text  book  (Cleveland's),  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  become  acquainted  with  the  Oographiei  of  (dl  the 
prominent  writers  of  the  different  periods  of  English  history,  and 
with  the  yyritmgs  of  a  few  prominent  authors,  such  as  Spenser, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  etc.,  by  a  critical  study  of  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  outlined  under  the  topic  Reading.  (We  classify 
into  historic  periods  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  how  far  moral, 
social,  and  political  conditions,  and  changes,  determine  the  char- 
acter and  quantity  of  a  people's  literature,  and  hence  what  condi- 
tions of  society  are  most  conducive  to  literary  excellence.) 

In  Mathematics  the  object  in  view  is,  to  have  pupils  become  ac- 
quainted with  thQ  facta  of  the  science,  by  an  examination  of 
numerous  examples  and  problems,  and  with  the  principles  and 
rules,  by  deducing  them,  for  themselves,  from  the  examples  stud- 
ied, before  they  study  the  formulas  of  words  in  the  text-book,  and 
also  to  acquire  facility  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
solution  of  practical  problems,  and  rapidity  of  execution  in  solutions. 

In  History  pupils  are  required  to  become  familiar  with  general 

historical  facts,  together  with  the  geography,  biography,  literature. 
Vol.  1-103 
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form  and  spirit  of  government,  education,  religion,  and  social  cnft- 
toms  of  the  nation  under  consideration,  together  with  a  constant 
inquiry  into  the  causes  which  determined  partly  or  entirely  these 
particulars,  starting  with  the  inquiry,  How  far  have  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  determined  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
these  occupations,  the  education,  legislation,  etc, 

The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  study  of  the  science  of  government, 
during  the  study  of  United  States  History,  in  the  grammar  school, 
by  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  charters,  the  differences 
in  the  early  colonial  governments,  in  some  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  being  vested  in  the  King  of  England,  in  others 
these  powers  being  vested  in  proprietors,  and  in  others  stil},  all 
power— legislative,  executive,  and  judicial— being  vested  in  the  peo- 
ple, thus  originating  the  terms  royal,  proprietary,  and  democratic 
governments. 

When  a  text-book  upon  government  is  given  to  the  classes,  the 
first  object  is  to  determine  definitely  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
monarchy,  of  an  aristocracy,  and  of  a  democracy,  as  vesting  all 
power  in  one^  in  a  few^  or  in  the  peojple  /  the  second  object  to 
familiarize  pupils  with  the  sjyvrit  as  well  as  the  text  of  our  national 
constitution. 

In  the  sciences  of  Botany  and  Zoology  the  object  is  to  fix  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  principles  of  classification,  and  to  give  him 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  ot  types,  classes, 
families,  genera  and  species,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  led 
to  observe  and  point  out  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  the  adapta- 
tions noticed  in  his  daily  examination  and  classification  of  living 
animals  and  plants. 

In  natural  philosophy  simple  experinjents  are  devised  by  teacher 
or  class  to  illustrate  the  general  important  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  these  principles,  thus  illustrated  and  reduced  to  a  definite 
formula  of  words,  constitute  the  matter  to  be  memorized. 

The  classes  in  Physiology  become  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  t/t^  organs^  of  the  human  body,  by  a  dissection  and  examina* 
tion  of  corresponding  organs  from  lower  animals.  Their  know- 
ledge of  i\xQ processes  of  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition,  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat,  and  of  muscular  and  nervous  action  is  ob- 
tained by  a  study  of  the  given  text-book,  illustrated  objectively, 
as  far  as  possible;  and  pupils  are  led  to  exercise, reason  in  deter- 
mining which  of  these  processes  are  interfered  with,  in  the  vari- 
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ous  common  practices  of  going  without  suflScient  clothing,  sitting 
in  drafts,  wearing  damp  clothing,  bathing  in  impure  water,  etc., 
and  with  what  necessary  results. 

Lastly,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
pupils  are  led  to  inquire,  what  are  the  relations  existing  between 
the  mind,  and  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  through  the 
nervous  system  between  the  mind  and  the  body ;  what  effect  will 
a  failure  to  care  properly  for  the  body,  have  upon  the  mind.  Thus 
we  try  to  give  the  fundamental  principles  of  mental  science  in 
suqh  a  way,  and  in  such  connections  as  to  bo  practical. 

Finally,  an  effort  is  constantly  made  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  pupils,  the  moral  obligation  both  to  understand  and  to  observe 
the  laws  of  health  of  mind  and  body. 

THINGS  NECESSABY   FOR  TJIE   TEACHER  TO   KNOW. 

To  educate,  consists  in  the  communication  of  knowledge,  in  the 
establishing  of  right  habits  of  action  in  connection  with  each 
class  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  in  forming  and  fixing  the 
character  by  training  the  BcnsibiliticB,  which  are  the  springs  of 
action ;  therefore,  for  him  who  would  conduct  the  intellectual  and 
moral  education  of  children  and  youth,  some  knowledge  of  the 
mental  faculties  and  of  the  forms  of  activitv  included  in  these 
faculties,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  emotions,  affections,  desires, 
and  of  the  laws  of  their  action  is  a  prime  requisite.  This  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  feelings  and  of 
their  mode  of  action  m.xist  be  attained  before  there  can  be  intelli- 
gence displayed  in 

METHODS    OF   U^STRUCTION. 

By  methods^  we  understand  the  loay  in  which  the  different 
faculties  can  be  approached  in  order  to  draw  them  out  to  take  hold 
of  the  phenomena  presented. 

Our  idea  of  method  and  what  our  methods  are,  as  shown  in 
primary  and  intermediate  instruction,  may  perhaps  be  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  the  "  sketches "  of  lessons  on  different 
subjects  sent  with  these  papers.  No  teacher  is  expected  to  give 
a  lesson  which  has  not  been  clearly  worked  out  in  her  mlndy  if 
not  upon  paper,  before  presenting  it  to  the  class.  To  beable  to 
determine  the  right  method  by  which  to  teach  any  subject  in  any 
department  of  the  school,  we  think  the  teacher  should  possess 
three  qualifications : 
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J^irat  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principlet  of  the  giyea 
subject  and  of  their  practical  applications. 

Second.  A  knowledge  of  the  sensibilities  and  of  the  facilities 
and  powers  of  the  intellect  and  of  their  order  and  mode  of  action. 

Third.  Possessing  the  aboye  qnaliiications,  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  so  analyze — separate — ^the  parts  of  a  given  subject  as 
to  determine  what  part  addresses  the  presentative  faculty,  what 
the  intnitive,  and  what  depends  upon  the  power  and  exercise  of 
the  representative  and  of  the  reflective  faculties.  We  think  the 
first  and  second  of  the  above  qualifications  n^ust  be  attained  by 
the  teacher  before  he  can  attain  what  is  indicated  in  the  thirds 
and  that  the  third  "  degree  "  must  be  attained  before  he,  or  Ae^ 
is  really  xeadj  to  go  before  a  class. 

HOW  WB  TBY  TO  ATTAIN  THESE  QIJALIFI0A.TI0K8. 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  employed  a  lady  teacher  at 
an  average  cost  of  $675  per  annum,  who  was  trained  in  the 
Oswego,  New  York,  "  Training  School."  We  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  her  labor  in  perfecting  methods  in  the  primary 
department.  The  primary  school  has  a  session  of  five  hours  a 
day ;  the  sixth  hour  is  devoted,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers — ten 
in  number — ^to  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  criticism  of 
^^  sketches, "  which  have  been  completed  out  of  school  hours,  and 
also  to  giving  illustrative  lessons  under  the  criticism  of  the  train- 
ing teacher.  In  addition  to  this,  once — ^and  sometimes  twice  a 
week — the  same  teachers  make  a  recitation  to  the  Principal  in 
psychology ;  the  aim  being  constantly  to  ascertain  the  forms  of 
mental  activity,  their  order  of  development,  and  what  application 
can  be  made  of  their  knowledge  to  daily  work.  They  are  to  daily 
observe  the  workings  of  the  children's  minds,  and  to  observe  care- 
fully and  patientlj^  the  operation  of  their  own  minds  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge. 

In  a  word,  the  child — ^the  human  being — as  body  and  mindy  is 
made  the  object  of  study  and  discussion.  On  Friday  afternoon 
the  session  is  only  one  hour  and  three-quarters  long.  After  this 
session,  a  general  teacher's  meeting  is  held — all  the  corps  expected 
to  be  present.  These  meetings  usually  last  from  one  to  three 
hours.  Some  branch  of  study  forms  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
lessons  as  adapted  to  each  department  of  the  school,  illustrative 
lessons  being  given  by  some  teacher  previously  appointed.  The 
(eacher  states  to  the  meeting  the  matter  of  the  lesson,  the  points 
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she  wishes  to  make  clear  to  the  class,  or  that  the  class  are  to 
explain  to  her,  according  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  pupils 
and  the  class  of  faculties  to  be  exercised.  After  the  lesson,  the 
children  are. dismissed  and  all  the  teachers  present  are  called  on 
individnallj  to  express  their  criticisms. 

The  manner  of  the  teacher  toward  her  class,  her  language, 
prononnciation,  mode  of  questioning,  clearness  of  conception  on 
her  own  part  of  the  points  to  be  made,  her  power  to  hold  the 
attention  of  her  class,  and  the  summary  drawn  from  the  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  are  all  subjects  of  criticism. 

At  times,  subjects  are  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  mental 
power  brought  into  exercise  in  the  acquisition  of  the  subjectf 

Indeed,  every  topic  of  instruction,  both  in  regard  to  matter  and 
method  and  school  government  and  regulations,  is  brought  up  in 
turn  for  investigation  and  discussion  at  the  general  teacher's 
meeting. 

OEKSBAL  lIANAGEMBlirr. 

The  schools  in  this  district  are  conducted  under  the  general 
school  law,  except  that  the  board  of  directors  have  power,  by 
special  act,  to  levy  a  tax  to  maintain  schools  more  than  six  months 
in  a  year  without  a  special  vote  of  the  people  of  the  district.  (I 
am  informed  that  this  was  the  first  free  school  district  in  the  state, 
made  so  by  act  of  the  legislature.)  Four  school  bnildings  in  use 
in  the  district,  and  a  fifth  in  process  of  erection. 

FOBMS. 

The  following  are  the  disciplinary  forms  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding report: 

\^Form  -4.] — ^Warniko  Notice. 

AwroTOy  HI ,  186. . 

Dear, . . .  :— The  following  Is  s  copy  of  the  lecond  and  iifth  roles  of  the  hoard  of  edacatlon : 

f.  M  PnpllB  an  required  to  be  in  their  respectlTO  school-roomB  a  few  minntee  before  the  regu- 
lar time  of  openhig  school;  in  aU  eate$  of  absence  or  tardiness,  to  bring,  on  their  return  to 
school,  an  ezcase,  in  writing,  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  assigning  good  and  sniBcient 
reasons  for  snch  absence  or  tardiness." 

6w  ''Any  pupil  who  shall  have  been  absent  from  school  to  the  amount  of  three  school  days,  \n 
any  one  term,  not  certified  to  the  teacher  by  the  patent  or  guardian,  either  in  person  or  by  note, 
•■  necessarily  unaTotdable,  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  written  permit,  signed  by  the  principal, 
before  he  or  she  will  again  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  any  of  the  public  schools ;  and  three  cases  of 
tsu^iness  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  one  day's  absence,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such, 
Bickness  of  the  pupil,  seyere  indisposition  in  the  family,  or  some  pressing  emergency,  of  which' 
fhe  principal  shall  be  Judge,  shall  be  considered  as  the  only  legitimate  excuse  for  absence." 

This  is  to  notify  you  t£it  your has  alieady  been during  the  last and  unless 

Ibe  irregularity  of  attendance  is  corrected,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  suspend in  accoidanoe 

Vith  the  requirements  of  the  above  rules. 

Pleaae  sign  and  return  this  card. 

Teacher, 

ParwiU9rQuardkm, 
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[Form  B.]--'T!axdt  and  Absanci  Suspknsio!!. 

AurorUy  III ,  IM.. 

Decur :— This  is  to  notify  yon  thst  your has  been times  durinc  thfl  lae; 

weeks,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  rale  of  the  board  of  edncation,  is  hereby  snspecded  from  nSmwI 
nntU  yon  obtain  permission  from  the  principal  for  h. ...  to  retam. 

Tours  reppectfhlly, 


*  [Form  C] — ^Wibkikg  Notice. 

Aurora,  III ,  186.. 

JME  •  •      »  •  •  «  • 

Dear :— The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  rules  of  the  board  of  edneadoa: 

17.    A  teacher  haying  chaxge  of  a  department,  may  suspend  a  pupil  for  repeated  and  perdstoR 

violations  of  the  rules  pertaining  to  pupils. 
This  is  to  notify  you  that  the  conduct  of  your is  such  that  I  shall  be  under  the  necoKtr 

of  suspending in  accordance  with  the  above  proviaion,  unless comply  moreprampCj 

with  the  regulations  of  the  school, 

PleAe  sign  and  return  this  notice. 

Teachtr. 

Parent  or  Guardim 

[Foi^fi  D.  ] — SusPENSio.v  Notice. 

Aurora,  III ,  186. 

M 

Dear :— The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education: 

17.  A  teacher  having  charge  of  a  department,  may  suspend  a  pupil  for  repeated  and  penatou 
violations  of  the  rules  pertaining  to  pupils.  When  a  case  of  suspension  under  the  rule  occur, 
the  teacher  shall  notify  the  principal  aud  the  parent  or  guardian  of  thepapil,  atatSog  the  ffnff 
of  BUBpenslon. 

The  principal  may,  on  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  reinstate  the  pupil  so  suspeDdcd. 
if  circumstances  seem  to  justify  such  a  step.  In  extreme  or  peculiar  cases,  the  principal  aaj 
continue  the  temporary  suspension  of  a  pupil  till  the  flrst  regular  meeting;  of  the  board  of  diivc^ 
tors,  when  they  shall  take  final  action  in  the  case. 

Begular  meetings  of  the  board  will  be  held  on  the  flrst  and  third  Saturday  evening  of  each 
month. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provision,  your is  hereby  suspended. 

Yours  respectfully. 


[Form  JK.] 
(Return  this  Report  unsoilod  Tuesday  morning.) 

SCHOOL   nmPORT   OF  KO.  ..  .FOR.  ..  .TERM   OP  TUB  SCHOOL  YEAR    186.. 


1  month. 

2  months. 

3  months. 

4  months. 

Signature  of  parents. 

Davs  absent 

1  month 

Times  tardv 



9  moniha 

Deportment 

"1 

8  months 

Recitations 

i ;.* 

4  miMlliA 

Rank  in  class 

i ' 



)                          1 

.is  perfect  Istmo., is  perfect  2d  mo., is  perfect  8d  mo., is  perfect  4th 


Be  neat  and  punctual  in  your  habits. 

"  A  responsibility  rests  upon  parents  and  guardians  i  n  relation  to  the  characi  er  and  iucf:il»a 
of  their  school,  from  which  they  cannot  epcspe.  Thoy  can  act  with,  oi^agalnst  the  teacher;  or 
prepare  their  children  to  receive  or  reject  instractlon ;  can  cause  or  obviate  the  evils  of  nnae'-es 
ssry  absence ;  can  teach  o))edience  or  disobedience ;  industry  or  idleness ;  honesty  or  disbocef  i 
trath  or  falsehood;  can  prepare  them  to  become  good  or  bad  scholars,  trood  citiiens  orbai 
May  they  reaUze  their  responsibility,  and  exercise  their  power  for  the  welfare  of  thefr  cli!!di«. 
the  prosperity  of  their  schools,  and  the  honor  and  blessing  of  society." 
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[Form  F.]~-'TKAcmaCB  Monttilt  Report. 
.weeks,  from 186..  to.... 


.186. 


Whole  number  names  registered 

Ayemge  number  belonging , 

Arerage  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  nnmber  belonging 

Number  pupils  suspended 

W hole  number  tardinesses 

Hours  and  minutes  tardy 

Number  cases  of  corporeal  punishment 


Boys. 


Qirls. 


Both. 


.DSPABTUENT 0LAB8 

Teacher. 


Number  times  teacher  tardy 

Number  minutes  teacher  tardy. . . . , 

Days  or  parts  of  days  absent , 

Nnml>er  recitations  lost , 

Number  days  taught 

Times  present  at  teachers'  meeting. 


SKETCHES  AND   EXEBCISSS. 

In  illustration  of  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  and  of 
the  manner  of  conducting  classes,  I  give  below  samples  of  the 
sketches  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  report,  and  in  the  letter  of 
the  principal.  In  these  sketches  the  following  abbreviations  are 
found,  viz :  T.,  teacher ;  Ch.,  children  or  child ;  I.  K.,  individual 
rocitation ;  S.  R.,  simultaneous  recitation ;  H.  R.,  hands  raised ; 
W.  B.,  write  on  board ;  C.  D.,  children  decide ;  Aff.,  affirms. 

SKETCH  OP   A  LESSON  ON  COLOR. 
[Second  step,  second  year.] 

Object. — To  cultivate  perception,  memory  and  language. 
Point. — ^To  develop  ideas  of  standard  blue,  tints  and  shades  of  blu«,  and 
liow  produced. 

Matter, — 1.  Tho  bluest  blue  is  called  the  standard  blue. 

2.  Blues  lighter  than  the  standard  are  called  tints  of  blue. 

3.  Blues  darker  than  the  standard  arc  called  shades  of  blue. 

4.  Tints  of  blue  are  made  by  mixing  white  with  the  standard  I)luc. 

5.  Shades  of  blue  arc  made  by  mixing  llack  with  the  standard  blue. 

Method. — [Teacher  brings  before  the  class  a  box  of  colored  blocks,  and 
selects  from  them  several  blue  ones  of  different  tints  and  shades.  Class 
decides  upon  the  color  of  them :] 

T-  How  many  see  any  difference  in  these  blocks?  (II. R.)  Ch.  Some  are 
light,  and  some  are  dark.  (CD.)  T.  You  may  come  and  find  a  block  that 
ifi  neither  very  light  nor  very  dark.  [Ch.  docs  so.  T.  takes  the  block,  puts  it 
-with  a  very  light  and  with  a  very  dark  one.]    T.  Who  can  tell  mo  something 
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about  thii  block?  (SLR)  Ch.  This  block  ifl  brighter  than  the  othen.  T. 
.  What  makes  it  brighter?  Ch.  Because  it  is  bluer.  (CD.)  T.  Then,  if  it  is 
bluer  than  this  one  and  this  one,  (pointing  to  the  others,)  what  can  we  say  of 
it?  (H.R.)  Ch.  This  is  the  Wu««  blue.  (CD.  S.R  T.W.B.  Ch.  spelL) 
T.  How  many  would  like  to  know  what  we  call  the  bluest  blue?  (KK) 
T.  The  bluest  blue  is  called  the  standard  blue.  (I.R  8.R  T.W.B.  Ch. 
spell  words.)  T.  What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  other  two  blocks?  (RB.) 
Ch.  One  is  lighter  and  one  is  darker.  (CD.)  T.  Ton  may  find  all  the  light 
blues  in  the  box.  [Ch.  does  so.]  T.  What  can  you  tell  me  of  these  blocs? 
Ch.  These  blues  are  lighter.  T.  Lighter  than  what?  Ch.  Lighter  than  the 
standard.  (CD.)  T.  How  many  would  like  to  know  what  we  call  blues 
lighter  than  the  standard  ?  (H.R.)  T.  Blues  lighter  than  the  standard  are 
called  tints  of  blue.  [Repetition  by  different  members  of  the  class  inai^ 
times.    S.R    T.W.B.,  Ch.  spell  words.] 

T.  You  may  look  in  the  box  and  see  what  kind  of  blue  blocks  we  hare 
left.  [Ch.  does  so.]  T.  What  can  you  tell  me  of  these  blocks  ?  (H.R)  Ch. 
These  blocks  are  darker.  T.  Darker  than  what?  Ch.  Darker  than  the 
standard.  (CD.)  T.  I  will  tell  you  what  blues  darker  than  the  standaid 
are  called.  Blues  darker  than  the  standard  are  called  shades  of  blue.  ^LR, 
S.R,  W.B.,  Ch.  spell  worda) 

T.  I  want  you,  now,  to  look  at  me  carefully,  so  that  you  can  tell  me  what  I 
am  doing.  [The  teacher  now  takes  a  white  palette,  and  places  on  it  boom 
standard  blue,  (in  oil  colors,)  some  white,  and  some  black.]  T.  What  is  this 
on  the  palette?  Ch.  Standard  blue.  (CD.,  S.R)  T.  And  what  is  thief 
Ch.  White.  [S.R  Teacher  mixes  a  little  of  the  white  with  the  standard,  in 
seyeral  places  on  palette,  making  seyeral  tints.]  T.  Who  can  tell  me  what  I 
am  doing?  (H.R)  Ch.  You  are  mixing  the  colors.  T.  What  colors  am  I 
mixing?  Ch.  Mixing  white  with  the  standard  blue.  (CD.,  8.R)  T.  Who 
can  tell  me  what  I  make  by  mixing  white  with  the  standard  blue  ?  Ch.  You 
make  tints  of  blue.  (CD.,  S.R)  T.  Now,  who  is  ready  to  tell  me  how  tints 
of  blue  are  made?  (H.R)  Ch.  Tints  of  blue  are  made  by  mixing  uhUe 
with  the  standard  blue,  [CD.,  LR,  S.R,  T.W.B.,  Ch.  spelling.  Teacher 
pursues  a  like  method  to  obtain  statement  for  shades.] 

Summary — [Ch.  read  the  statements  written  on  the  board ;  teacher  thro 
eraies  them.]  T.  What  color  hayo  we  talked  of  to-day?  Ch.  Blue.  T. 
What  blue  did  we  talk  of  first  ?  (H.R)  Ch.  The  bluest  blue.  (CD.)  T. 
And  what  Is  the  bluest  blue  called  ?  Ch.  The  bluest  blue  is  called  the  stand- 
ard blue.  T.  What  other  blues  did  we  find,  and  what  are  they  called?  Ch. 
Blues  lighter  than  the  standard  are  called  tints  of  blue.  (S.R)  T.  And  one 
other  kind — ^what  is  that  ?  (S.R.)  Ch.  Blues  darker  than  the  standard  are 
called  shades  of  blue.  (S.R.)  T.  How  are  tints  of  blue  made?  (H.R) 
Ch.  Tints  of  blue  are  made  by  mixing  white  with  the  standard  blue.  (S.R) 
T.  And  how  are  shades  of  blue  made?  Ch.  Shades  of  blue  are  made  hj 
mixing  black  with  the  standard  blue. 

[N;otb. — ^The  matter  in  this  sketch  is  sufiident  for  two,  and,  with  ordinsiy 
children,  three  lessons.] 
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fiDCSTCH  OF  A  LB8802T  02{  AN  AK6LB. 
CFlnt  Bt«p  J 

Object, — ^To  caltiyate  perceptive  and  conceptiye  fiteulties  and  language. 

Paint. — ^To  develop  idea  of  and  give  term  angle. 

Matter. — ^The  opening  between  two  straight  lines  meeting  at  a  point  is 
called  an  angle. 

Method. — [Teacher  comes  before  class  with  a  knife.]  T.  What  am  I  doing 
now,  children?  (opening  knife.)  Ch.  Opening  the  knife.  (T.  aff.)  T.  As  I 
am  opening  the  knife,  what  may  we  call  this  place  between  the  blade  and 
handle? — the  what?  (H.R.)  Ch.  The  opening.  T.  How  many  think  we 
might  call  it  the  opening?  (CD.  and  T.  aff.)  T.  I  want  yon  to  look  well  at 
the  knife,  ior  I  am  going  to  draw  something  on  the  board  which  will  look 
like  the  knife.  What  have  I  made  for  the  handle,  John?  Ch.  A  straight 
line.  T.  What  have  I  made  for  the  blade  of  the  knife,  Mary?  Ch.  A 
straight  line.  T.  How  many  think  I  have  drawn  straight  lines  for  the  blade 
and  handle  ?  (CD.  and  T.  aff.)  •  T.  Let  us  count  these  straight  lines,  and  see 
how  many  we  have.  Hpw  many,  John?  Ch.  Two  straight  lines.  T.  We 
wont  to  find  out  something  more  about  these  lines.  Mary  may  come  and  put 
her  fingers  on  these  lines,  and  move  them  so — [moves  fingers  to  point  of 
meeting.]  What  have  your  fingers  done,  Mary?  Ch.  Come  together.  T. 
Who  can  tell  me  a  word  which  will  mean  "come  together?"  (H.R.)  Ch. 
Meet.  T.  Yes;  what  did  Mary's  fingers  do,  class?  Ch.  They  met.  T.  What 
shall  we  call  this  place  where  they  met,  John  ?  Ch.  A  point.  T.  How  many 
think  we  might  call  it  .a  point  ?  (CD.  and  T.  aff)  T.  What  have  we  on  the 
board,  John?  Ch.  Two  straight  lines.  T.  What  do  they  do?  Ch.  They 
meet.  T.  Where  do  they  meet,  John  ?  Ch.  At  a  point.  T.  Then  tell  me  all 
about  what  we  have  on  the  board,  John.  Ch.  Two  straight  lines  meeting  at 
a  point.  (S.R.)  T.  What  did  we  call  this  place  between  the  blade  and  han- 
dle of  the  knife,  class?  Ch.  The  opening.  T.  How  many  see  anything  on 
the  board  which  looks  like  this  opening?  (H.R.)  John  may  go  and  find 
what  he  thinks  is  the  opening.  How  many  think  he  has  found  it  ?  (CD. 
and  T.  aff.)  Where  is  the  opening,  John  ?  Ch.  Between  the  two  straight 
lines.  T.  Meeting  where  ?  Ch.  At  a  point.  T.  How  many  would  like  to 
know  what  we  call  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines  meeting  at  a 
point  ?  (H.R.)  How  many  will  try  to  remember  it  ?  (H.R.)  Well,  all  look 
at  me  and  I  will  tell  you.  The  opening  between  two  straight  lines  meeting 
at  a  point  is  called  &n  angle.  What  is  it  called,  class?  Ch.  An  angle.  T. 
What  is  it  called,  Mary?  Ch.  An  angle.  T.  Who  will  tell  me  all  about  an 
angle?  (H.R.  I.R  and  S.R.  of  matter.)  Apply — [children  finding  angles 
around  room,  and  making  them  on  board.  Teacher  erases  angles  and  closes 
knife.] 

8ummary-*T.  Tou  may  tell  me,  John,  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 
Ch.  An  angle.  T.  Mary  may  tell  us  about  an  angle.  (I.R.  and  8.R.  of 
matter.) 

Vol,  11—10* 
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I  also  give  a  few  of  the  written  exercises  or  compositions,  taken 
without  much  choice  from  a  dozen  such,  prepared  by  children 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
results  of  this  method  of  instruction  and  how  well  the  pupils  learn 
their  lessons.  These  are  printed  from  the  original  docaments, 
without  change  or  correction. 

.  AKALTSIB  09  A  ICATCR. 
[Bj  a  pnpU  IS  jeuv  old.] 
A  match  is  useful,  handy,  convenient,  and  slender.  It  is  composed  of  piae, 
brin!istone  or  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  The  pine  is  yellowish,  sofib,  easily  cat» 
easily  burned,  and  combustible.  The  brimstone  or  sulphur,  is  inflammable, 
suffocating  and  is  dug  from  the  earth.  The  phosphorus  ia  very  inflammable^ 
shining,  and  luminous.  The  use  of  a  match  is  to  light  all  combustible  arti- 
cles :  as  wood,  and  so  forth.  The  cost  of  matches  is  from  ten  to  forty  cento 
a  box. 

ANALYSIS  OF  AN  APFLS. 
[By  a  pnpil  IS  yean  old.] 

An  apple  is  composed  of  stem,  skin,  pulp,  seeds,  bud-end,  and  core.  The 
stem  is  tough,  woody,  and  fibrous.  The  skin  is  glossy,  mottled,  and  thin. 
The  pulp  is  white,  soft,  juicy,  mealy,  and  nutritious.  The  seeds  are  composed 
of  shell  and  meat.  The  shell  is  black  or  brown,  smooth,  and  tasteless.  The 
meat  is  white,  brittle,  and  bitter.  The  cells  are  white,  thin,  hard,  tough,  and 
tasteless.    The  bud-end  and  core  are  useless,  and  are  usually  thrown  away. 

Apples  hang  by  their  stems.  The  skin  keeps  the  pulp  from  harm.  The 
pulp  covers  the  seeds  and  is  good  to  eat.  The  cells  envelope  the  seeda^  and 
new  trees  grow  from  th«  seeds. 

THE  SFONaE. 
CBy  a  pai^  10  years  old,  in  Intermediate  department] 

The  sponge  is  an  animal  substance,  obtained  from  the  sea.  The  best  spoiige 
is  obtained  from  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  that  borders  Greece,  and 
the  islands  near  it.  Other  sponge  is  found  near  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
southern  coabt  of  Florida.  When  it  is  found,  it  is  a  live  substance.  People 
obtain  it  by  diving  into  the  sea.  They  learn  to  dive  after  it  when  they  aie 
young,  and  they  sometimes  stay  under  the  water  two  minutes,  which  is  a  Teiy 
long  time.  It  is  soft  because  it  will  easily  yield  to  the  pressure.  Pliable 
because  it  will  easily  bend.  Opaque  because  it  will  not  admit  the  raya  of 
light.  Elastic  because  it  will  stretch.  Porous  because  it  is  full  of  little  boles 
or  pores.  Absorbent  because  it  will  soak  up  water.  Tough  because  it  is  nol 
easily  torn.  Yielding  because  when  you  put  a  heavy  weight  on  it  and  then 
remove  the  heavy  weight,  it  will  spring  back  to  its  former  place.  Tenaciom 
because  when  alive  in  the  sea,  it  will  hold  fast  to  the  rocks,  and  when  wet  or 
moist  it  is  saturated.  A  nice  sponge  costs  ten  cents,  and  is  used  for 
the  face,  hands,  and  slate. 
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XXPLAKATOBT  LBTXBB. 

The  principal,  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the  preceding 
report  and  accompanying  docnments,  throws  additional  light  upon 
the  pnrposes  and  management  of  the  school.  Although  the  letter 
was  not  intended  for  pablication,  I  deem  some  of  its  suggestions 
of  sufficient  importance  and  value  to  warrant  their  insertion  here. 

I  quote  from  the  letter : 

''The  *  sketches'  and  other  papers  are  sent,  not  because  of  any  particular 
merit,  but  to  show  more  plainly  the  practical  work  done  daily  in  the  school. 
None  of  the  papers  were  prepared  for  the  occasion,  bat  they  have  been  taken 
at  once  from  the  pupils*  without  comment  from  the  teacher,  that  yon  may  the 
better  jndge  of  onr  every-day  work. 

In  explanation  of  the  sketches,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
teacher  knows  beforehand  what  answer  to  the  question  the  children  will 
make,  as  might  appear  from  the  reading.  The  answers  are  inserted  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  in  which  the  teacher  supposes  she  has  led  the  child's 
thought  or  perception. 

The  object  of  sketch-writing  is  to  aid  the  teacher  in  clearly  defining  in  her 
own  mind  the  points  to  be  dereloped  and  the  method  by  which  it  must  be 
done,  to  be  of  the  greatest  educatory  value  to  the  cl^ild.  You  will  observe 
that  the  object  of  the  lesson  is  stated  at  the  beginning  of  each  sketch;  i  e., 
they  state  what  particular  mental  faculties  are  to  be  especially  exercised.  It 
is  not  suppposed  but  the  child  may  exercise  all  his  mental  faculties  in  a 
single  lesson ;  yet  a  particular  lesson  may  be  so  selected,  as  to  both  matter 
and  method,  as  to  exercise  in  a  epecial  manner  the  presentatire,  or  the  repre- 
ientatiye,  or  the  reflective  faculty.  Their  work  of  carefully  preparing  sketches 
on  different  subjects  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  its  effect  on  the  teaehifig 
power  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  having  stated  the  object  of  the  lesson,  as 
regards  the  form  of  mental  activity  to  be  awakened,  she  next  states  the  mat- 
ter, the  material,  as  she  understands  it,  thu*  trying  to  exemplify  the  three 
qualifications  specified  under  "  Things  Necessary  for  the  Teacher  to  Know." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  lesson  is  considered  finished  until  the  object 
or  objeets  under  examination  are  removed  from  sight  and  the  children  repro- 
duce the  points  of  the  lesson,  orally  or  in  writing  upon  the  slate.  The  slates 
are  collected  and  examined,  and  marked.  Else  it  would  not  be  known 
whether  the  children  have  clearly  apprehended  the  &cts  and  truths,  and  put 
them  away  in  the  right  place,  and  are  ready  to  reproduce  them  on  call.  Per- 
haps, I  have  explained  the  epirit  of  all  our  teaching  in  these  remarks  about 
the  sketches.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  teaching  is  objective.  It  is  so  in  this 
•ense :  whenever  any  part  of  the  external  world,  now  and  here  present  to  the 
tenses,  is  made  the  object  of  examination,  we  call  that  "object  teaching." 


*l8hoald  readily  h*T«  bellertd  Uiis  from  wbst  I  myielf  stw  sad  beard,  evea  wttlioat  thM 
oftliepriaolptL 
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Whenever  a  conception  of  the  mind>  a  "mental  reproduction,"  is  made  the 
object  of  8tady»  that  too  may  be  called  "object  teaching."  The  object  of  study 
in  the  first  case  is  the  "object-object,"  that  in  the  second  case  is  the  "  sabject' 
object ;"  or  the  former  is  objective  study,  the  latter,  nUjeetive  study.  On  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  objective  teaching  or  subjective  teaching.  It  will 
be  seen  that  both  modes  of  teaching  are  contemplated ;  the  one  is  not  com- 
plete mthout  the  other,  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other ;  but  the  order 
is,  always,  first,  objective,  ueond^  subjective. 

In  regard  to  organization,  perhaps  I  failed  to  make  clear  enough  the  &ct, 
that  if  all  the  other  departments  were  disorganized,  the  primary  department 
or  school  would  be  complete  in  itself,  embracing  all  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction  that  is  found  in  the  highest  department.  The  departments  might 
be  represented  to  the  eye  by  four  concentric  circles,  the  inner  one  represent^ 
ing  the  primary  school,  the  second,  or  intermediate,  but  an  expansion,  of  the 
inner  one,  and  so  on  to  the  outer  circle.  While  the  primary  school  embraces 
a  three  years'  course  upon  paper,  practically,  it  requires  about  four  years  to 
complete  it.    The  chUd  entering  at  six  would  graduate  at  ten. 

The  average  age  of  all  the  children  enrolled  in  all  of  our  .schools,  nearly 
1400  in  number,  is  ten  years  and  twenty-nine  days.  If  we  may  infer  firom  this 
that  the  rriajarity  of  our  children  in  Aurora  are  in  the  schools  but  four  years, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  receive  the  best 
education  the  schools  can  give ;  and  if  the  majority  are  embraced  in  the 
primary  department  (a^  they  are),  that  should  be  carried  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfection.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  the  primary  school  we  have  S80 
London  prints  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes  and  reptiles  for  objective  teaching; 
also,  a  set  of  measures,  for  dry  and  for  liquid  measure,  a  pair  of  scales  for 
weight,  and  for  teaching  linear  measure,  a  set  of  measures  from  a  ten  loot 
.  pole  down  to  an  inch.  We  have  also  blocks  for  teaching  form,  and  the  color 
for  making  tints  and  shades.  Rats,  mice,  squirrels,  cats,  dogs,  fishes,  insects, 
birds,  fiowers,  etc,  are  brought  into  the  room  by  the  children  when  those 
objects  are  desired. 

It  may  be  thought  we  are  crowding  so  many  things  into  the  primary  coorse 
that  we  are  "  murdering  the  innocents."  Not  so.  The  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, we  believe,  is  the  natural  function  of  the  mind,  and  if  the  matter  and 
method  of  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  pupil, 
our  experience  is  that  the  children  derive  the  greatest  pleasure  from  thor 
school  relations  and  duties.  The  exercises  are  short,  full  of  vivacity,  and  the 
daily  session  but  five  hours.  There  is  no  attempt  in  this  department  to  teadi 
science  as  science.  Again,  it  may-  be  thought  that  reading  and  spelling  are 
pushed  aside.  The  children  are  reading,  spelling,  printing,  writing  constant- 
ly in  the  general  lesson.  The  plan  for  educating  our  teachers  proves  yerj 
eJSicient.  The  children  are  not  instructed  first  by  one,  then  by  another  teacher, 
but  are  under  a  teacher  not  less  than  a  year ;  and  in  case  the  teacher  is  pro- 
moted with  her  classes,  the  children  may  be  under  the  same  teacher  three  or 
four  years.    Such  is  the  case  in  two  instances." 
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I  have  givem  this  extended  space  to  an  account  of  tlie  Aurora 
graded  schools,  from  a  conviction  that  much  good  will  result  from 
an  examination  of  the  principles  adopted  and  the  methods  used 
therein.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  exhibit  of  the  actual  opera- 
tions and  workings  of  a  school  is  more  usefully  and  availably 
suggestive  to  these  less  experienced  teachers  who  are  honestly 
seeking  improvement,  than  any  mere  theoretical  discuesion  of  the 
subject  could  be. 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADiJilS— SsTH  W.  GBAMianL 

A  Ui|^  ntunber  of  schools  in  this  county  are  well  sustained,  and  doing 
well,  and  a  few  doing  nobly.  They  employ  the  best  teachers  and  pay  reiy 
liberally.  But  &r  too  large  a  class  think  almost  any  one  will  do  to  teach  for 
them,  if  he  will  only  teach  cheip  enough.  But  they  are  growing  less  erery 
year.  All  such  I  try  to  have  visit  schools  where  they  employ  good  teachers, 
and  when  I  can  get  one  to  do  that  it  has  a  good  effect.  There  is  one  district 
that  is  worthy  of  note— Camp  Point ;  it  has  done  nobly.  They  have  built  the 
finest  school  house  in  the  county,  and  pay  the  highest  wages  to  teachers  of 
any  district  and  have  the  best  schools.  It  has  set  a  noble  example  for  others 
to  follow.  Its  effect  is  spreading  in  this  county,  for  others  have  done  like- 
wise. I  can  say  that  there  is  quite  an  improvement  in  our  schools,  fiom 
year  to  year,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  school  houses.  They  think  more  of 
the  arrangement  inside  for  the  comfort  of  their  children.  All  the  school 
houses  built  last  year,  were  a  credit  to  any  district  It  will  be  some  time 
before  all  districts  come  up  to  what  they  should  be.  I  think  if  the  township 
organization  is  adopted  it  will  do  much  for  the  schools  of  the  whole  county. 


ALEXAKDER-JosL  G.  MoBOAir. 

We  are  able  to  report  constant  progress  in  our  schoola  There  is  an 
increase  of  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  people — a  manifest  ^willingness  to 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  a  firm  determination  to  employ  thoee 
who  are  competent.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  procuring  experienced  and 
competent  teachers.  This  obstacle  is  being  gradually  removed.  Two  of  onr 
teachers  are  graduates,  and  six  others  have  been  students,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal University.  Five  school  houses  have  been  built  the  present  year,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $80,000.  Two  teachers*  institutes  have  been  held  thia  year. 
They  were  well  attended  and  accomplished  much  good.  We  axe  of  the 
opinion  that  our  institute  has  accomplished  more  in  elevating  the  atandaid  of 
the  profession  than  all  other  meansL    Those  who  pretend  to  teach,  and  an  la 
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tiki  iKTofenioB  in  namSf  are  generally  oppoaed  to  teachera'  inatitutea.  Bat 
the  zeault  iritb  ua  ia,  oar  inatitote  proapera,  and  ita  opponenta  are  conataatly 
Mekiiig  other  employmeiit,  than  that  of  teaching.  To  oondade,  oar  achoola 
aiein  a  healthy  and  proaperoaa  condition. 


BOKD— THoa.  W.  Hnoft 

The  qneation  what,  if  any,  amendmenta  are  required  in  car  School  Law  !  ia 
a  most  important  one. 

Two  extremes  should  be  goarded  against :  1.  Frequent  and  radical 
changes.  Time  should  be  allowed  to  test  the  practical  working  of  any  legal 
proyision.  The  people  by  whom,  and  for  whose  benefit,  it  is  enforced  should 
have  opportunity  fully  to  understand  it.  2.  The  other  extreme  is  utter  un- 
changeableness.  If  the  Medes  and  Persians  could  have  had  perfect  lawa,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  make  them  perpetual,  irreyocable  and  unchangeable. 
But  all  our  laws  which  are  the  products  of  human  wisdom,  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  human  experience,  should  be  held  subject  to  such  modifications  aa 
wisdom  and  experience  may  suggest.  Applying  these  considerations  to  oar 
School  Laws,  I  would  say,  that  its  distinguishing  and  essential  featurea  are 
working  well,  and  gaining  popular  approval.  It  were  unwise,  in  my  judg 
ment,  to  lay  yiolent  handa  upon  these.  But  the  details  of  the  system  may  be 
Intimately  considered  in  connection  with  the  question  of  their  change  and 
improyement 

I  suggest  two  or  three  : 

1.  That  the  maximum  age  of  school  attendance  should  be  abolished.  The 
policy  of  the  law  is  to  educate  the  people.  The  whole  people  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  every  citizen.  Hence  the  property  of  the  State  is  held, 
legitimately,  subject  to  taxation  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the  State.  Kow, 
it  is  just  as  plainly  the  policy  and  interest  of  society  to  have  a  young  man 
oyer  twenty-one  years,  educated  and  intelligent,  as  at  any  earlier  period  of  his 
life.  Again,  if  this  young  man  has  a  horse,  or  an  acre  of  land,  all  he  owna  ia 
taxed  to  aupport  the  schools.  Why  should  he  be  denied  the  benefits  of  these 
schools  ?  It  may  have  been  no  fault  of  his  that  he  was  not  in  school  when 
of  suitable  age.  Ignorant  and  penurious  parents  may  haye  neither  encour* 
aged,  provided  for,  nor  permitted  his  attendance.  He  had  not  the  control  of 
his  time,  nor  was  it  for  him  to  decide  the  question  of  school  attendance.  He 
had  not  in  his  hand  the  &mily  purse,  that  he  might  draw  from  it  the  meana 
necessary  to  purchase  books,  clothing  and  other  things  needed,  in  order  to  a 
decent  and  profitable  attendance  at  school.  Now,  he  is  twenty-one.  He  is 
thrown  upon  his  own  reeources.  His  first  manhood  struggles  show  him  his 
disadvantage  by  want  of  education.  He  oan  neither  write  to  a  distant  friend, 
nor  read  the  measages  of  friendship  or  business  that  may  have  reached  him 
through  the  grand  and  beneficent  postal  arrangements  of  his  country.  If  in 
the  progress  of  buainess  it  beoomea  necessary  to  give  hia  note,  he  is  dependent 
upon  others  ibr  any  information  aa  to  the  purport  and  eflfect  of  the  inatrn- 
«Miit  to  whidi  ha  affizea  "  b}s  mark/'^tha  mark  of  hia,  or  hia  paranta',  dia* 
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grace.  When  he  marches,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  thapoDSyhe  beaninluft 
hand  a  paper  which,  to  him,  is  a  blank.  He  cannot  hnaw  whether  it  is  a  bslr 
lot,  or  not.  If  a  ballot,  he  knows  not  whether  it  is  for  this  man  or  that,  of 
opposing  candidates — ^for  this  policy  or  that,  of  the  eontroTerted  politicil 
issues  of  the  day.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  swindler  to  'damage  society  by 
his  impoyerishment<-~the  dupe  of  the  demagogue  to  endanger  soaety  by  hit 
ignorance. 

If  this  young  man,  just  arrived  at  his  majority,  has  the  manhood  to  appre. 
elate  the  blessings  of  an  education,  and  chooses  to  attend  the  district  school 
during  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  a  winter,  every  consideration  of  wise  policy 
and  justice  demands  that  he  be  admitted  freely.  It  is  wrong  to  tax  him  with 
tuition  fees.  It  costs  him  more  to  attend  school  than  at  any  former  period  of 
his  life,  because  his  time,  skill  and  labor  are  more  valuable  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  danger  that  our  public  schools  will  be  unduly  crowded  by  thii 
adult  class.  The  danger  will  be  that  too  few  will  appreciate  the  importance 
of  an  education,  or  be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  obtain  it 
The  persons  wishing  to  attend  school,  under, these  circumstances,  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  from  the  maturity  of  their  judgment — ^their  settled  habits  and 
principles,  and  their  earnest  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  an  education,  be  a  power 
for  good,  strengthening  the  government  and  promoting  the  order  of  the 
school. 

A  case  is  now  in  mind  that  is  to  the  point.  A  young  man  in  this  county 
was  twenty -one  years  of  age  a  month  or  two  since.  He  has  never  been  to 
school.  He  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  cipher.  I  understand  it  is  his  mis- 
fortune, rather  than  his  fault,  that  he  has  grown  up  thus  without  education. 
He  earnestly  desires  and  purposes  to  go  to  school  next  winter.  My  heart,  my 
sense  of  justice,  my  judgment — all  conspire  to  say,  "  let  him  go.*' 

It  is  a  question  in  my  own  mind,  whether  there  is  any  prohibition  of  his 
attendance  in  our  present  law.  The  48th  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  direct 
tors  to  provide  schools  for  all  "  over  the  age  of  six  and  under  twenty-one 
years."    They  must  do  that ;  might  they  not,  in  their  discretion,  do  more. 

In  the  53d  section  teachers  are  required  to  *^  make  schedules  of  the  names  of 
all  scholars  under  twenty-one  years  of  age."  It  is  only  by  implication  we 
may  construe  this  as  prohibitiug  the  scheduling  of  any  above  that  age.  I 
submit  to  your  consideration  whether,  under  the  ample  powers  conferred 
upon  directors  by  section  48,  and  the  broader  authority  conferred  upon  the 
State  Superintendent  in  section  8,  this  matter  might  not  be  put  right  without 
legislative  enactment.  But  if  in  your  better  judgment  an  amendatory  act  u 
necessary,  I  would  earnestly  urge  its  propriety  upon  your  own  consideration, 
and  that  of  the  next  legislature.  It  will  answer  the  case  if  such  an  interpre* 
tation,  or  amendment,  of  the  law,  can  be  made  as  will  at  least  g^ve  to  direc- 
tors a  discretionary  power  in  the  premises. 

2.  There  is  another  class  among  us  who  very  greatly  need  the  benefits  of 
education,  and  who  are  not  dealt  with  upon  principles  of  equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice, viz :  Those  referred  to  in  the  School  Law  under  the  title  '*  persona  of 
color.**  These  constitute  a  comparatively  small  element  of  our  popQlatkHL 
There  were,  in  1800,  according  to  the  last  census  taken  by  the  UaitMl  itetiib 
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le88  than  8,000  in  the  whole  State.  By  the  cenflus  of  1865,  there  ^ere  reported 
17,840.  The  number  of  colored  children  of  suitable  age  for  school  attend- 
ance, is  estimated  by  the  State  Superintendent  at  6,060.  (See  6th  Biennial 
Report,  p.  28,  for  the  year  1865.)  Though  a  small  fraction  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple, the  great  State  of  Illinois  cannot  afford  either  to  do  them  injustice,  or  to 
have  them  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  only  direct  reference  in  the  School 
Law  to  this  class  of  our  population,  is  contained  in  the  four  lines  of  the  80th 
section.  Its  provisions  are,  as  I  believe,  indefinite,  inadequate,  and  practically 
a  dead  letter.  The  colored  people  of  this  county  have  paid  school  taxes  on 
all  their  property,  and,  while  excluded  from  the  schools,  they  have  never,  as 
I  suppose,  drawn  a  cent  from  the  funds  they  have  aided  to  raise.  This  is 
sorely  hard  for  these  poor  people,  and  their  case  demands  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators. 

8.  If  our  law  could  be  changed  so  as  to  abolish  the  district  system,  and 
substitute  that  of  the  township,  with  five  or  six  ofiicers  to  attend  to  the  whole 
school  business  of  the  township,  it  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  im- 
provement. 

This  township  board  should  meet  at  least  once  a  month,  have  a  reasoilable 
per  diem  compensation,  and  a  part  of  them  be  chosen  at  every  general  election. 
Bat  this  question  is  so  fully  presented  in  your  last  biennial  report,  that  it  does 
not  need  farther  discussion. 

With  the  main  and  characteristic  features  of  the  law,  I,  for  one,  am  satis- 
fied— and  I  believe  it  to  be  true  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  that  the 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  satisfied  with  it,  as  they  become  better 
acquainted  with  it,  and  with  its  practical  working. 


BOONE— W.  H.  DuBHAH. 

In  this  county  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  good  teachers.  The  signs  of 
the  times  indicate  that  the  people  begin  to  appreciate  good  schools.  '  It  has 
been  very  difficult  to  get  enough  good  teachers  to  supply  the  demand.  Our 
teachers  are  trying  very  hard  to  raise  their  standard  of  qualifications,  and 
many  have  raised  their  grade  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent.  Thorough  exami- 
nations have  had  a  tendency  to  stir  up  our  teachers  to  greater  enthusiasm  in 
the  work  of  preparing  for  their  responsible  positions.  The  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute and  State  Normal  School  are  held  in  very  high  repute  by  the  teachers  of 
this  county,  but  very  few,  comparatively,  can  receive  the  benefit  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  need  special  training  for  the  work . 
The  Teachers'  Institute  is  doing  a  good  work,  but  the  drill  is  quite  too  short 
to  lay  the  foundation  necessary  for  the  teacher;  we  must  have  good  teachers  if 
we  would  have  good  schools.  There  has  been  a  great  lack  in  teaching  reading 
and  spelling ;  but  very  few  have  passed  a  good  examination  in  these  branches. 
We  need  County  Normal  Schools,  so  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  can  be 
educated  in  that  profession,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  at  present  The 
propriety  of  adopting  the  township  system  has  been  quite  fully  discussed  by 
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maQj  of  tho  leading  men  of  the  county,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
paased  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  changes  that  has  eyer  been  made  in  the 
school  law  of  this  State. 


BROWN—JoHN  P.  Richmond. 

t^The  duty  of  school  yisitation  has  been  perfonned  as  well  as  the  roadSi  the 
seasons,  etc.,  wonld  permit.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  gradual  and 
steady  improvement  in  our  schools.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
most  of  our  school  houses,  not  only  in  the  structure,  but  mostly  in  the  interior 
accommodations,  as  to  seats  and  desks  and  other  convenienoes.  Wbaterer 
consideration  may  be  attached  by  our  people  to  school  'visitations,  I  a|n  more 
than  ever  convinced,  and  that  by  experience,  of  its  usefulness  and  importance 
in  conducing  to  the  real  vitality  of  the  schools.  There  is  more  carefulness  as 
to  discipline,  as  to  order,  as  to  dassiflcation,  and  all  the  routine  of  school 
operations,  as  results  of  the  superintendent's  visitation.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  this  feature,  in  the  duties  assigned  to  county  superintendents,  is  not 
highly  appreciated  by  all  our  people.  It  is  something  new  to  see  an  official 
traveling  around  and  visiting  all  the  schools  in  the  county  at  the  rate  of  |5 
per  day,  (minus  the  discount  on  county  orders,  which  is  not  considered) .  It 
does  not  matter  how  much  the  county  judge  receives  jp«r  diem;  or  how  much 
the  clerks  of  the  county  and  circuit  courts  receive  for  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties,  or  how  much  is  expended  in  building  court  houses 
and  jails  and  poor  houses,  and  in  purchasing  poor  farms.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  such  things ;  they  are  recognized  as  necessities.  People  must 
have  their  litigations  settled;  larceny  and  burglary,  and  arson,  and  murders, 
and  assaults  and  batteries,  and  broken  heads,  caused  by  licensed  liquor  estab- 
lishments, must  all  be  provided  for,  although  eight-tenths  of  the  people  are 
not  immediately  interested,  except  in  papng  their  proportional  taxation. 
But  where  is  the  use  in  going  to  any  extra  expense  for  the  support  of  schoob 
or  school  officers?  Almost  every  person  in  the  community  has,  or  oontem 
plates  having  an  interest  in  schools. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  human  society  who  has  not  had  children,  or  does 
not  intend  to  have  them ;  and  where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  going  to  any 
extraordinary  pains,  or  of  incurring  any  unnecessary  expense  in  establishing 
or  supporting  schools?  What  is  the  use  in  paying  a  large  salary  for  a  good 
teacher,  when  an  inferior  one  can  be  had  for  half  the  'unount  ?  Now  what  is 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  visiting  the  schools  ?  Have  we  not  employed 
teachers  to  carry  them  on,  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  visited, 
have  we  not  directors  to  attend  to  it  ?  What  businessjhas  a  superintendent, 
then  ?  All  this  would  be  well  enough,  provided  the  superintendent  did  not 
cost  anything.  But  here  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  that  I  intend  to  represent,  by  such  interrogatory,  the 
sentiments  of  all  our  people.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  all  matters 
touching  our  schools,  and  the  cause  of  education,  a  secondary  importance  is 
attached  them,  and  all  changes  for  improvement,  involving  expense,  are  too 
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apt  to  be  regarded  as  innoTatioiiB  and  entirely  unneceaflary.  I  hare  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  especially  in  regard  to  my  duty  in  visiting  the  sdiools. 
Teachen  and  pupils,  I  belieye,  as  a  general  thing,  appreciate  it,  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  do  not. 

I  belieye  our  carps  of  teachers  will  compare  favorably  with  the  teachers  of 
other  counties ;  but  there  is  vast  room  for  improyement,  the  means  for  which 
could  be  supplied  in  the  establishment  of  and  attendance  upon  a  well  organ- 
ized and  properly  conducted  institute.  But  until  the  law  steps  in  and  pro. 
yides  for  the  establishment  of  teachers*  institutes,  I  have  very  little  hope  6f 
success  in  getting  one  into  successful  operation.  The  great  defect  in  our 
schools  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  text  books,  j  proper  classification  and 
grading.  I  can  think  of  no  remedy  for  this,  so  well  adapted  to  insure  suc^ 
cess,  as  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  so  lucidly  explained,  so  ably 
discussed,  and  so  unanswerably  recommended  in  the  last  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  After  carefully  reading  and  pondering  the 
views  set  forth  in  that  document,  in  advocacy  of  that  system,  I  cannot  with- 
hold my  hearty  endorsement  of  it.  The  effects  would,  in  all  respects,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  such  as  are  enumerated  from  one  to  fourteen.  I  shall,  with  one 
more  remark,  bring  this  communication  to  a  close.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  amendment  to  the  school  law,  unless  in  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  the  township  system.  If  that  were  adopted,  I  think  it  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  frequent  amendments  to  the  law. 
I  trust  it  may  be  put  into  operation. 


BUREAU— A.  Ethbidos. 

We  have  seven  thoroughly  graded  schools  in  our  county,  besides  seveial 
others  in  which  two  teachers  &re  constantly  employed  and  in  which  the 
grading  is  as  thorough  as  circumstances  will  permit.  This  plan  of  organizing 
schools  has  been  too  long  and  successfully  tried  to  need  any  commendatory 
testimony  from  me.  Its  advantages  are  great  every  way ;  while  its  seeming 
temporary  disadvantages  disappear  as  soon  as  the  evils  of  unsystematised 
school  work  are  remedied.  No  graded  school,  however,  can  prosper  without 
a  superintendent  of  first  class  executive  ability,  who  understands  the  theory 
and  practice  of  grading  and  teaching  most  thoroughly.  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  a  graded  school  is  the  instruction  of 
the  teachers  under  his  care.  He  should  be  able  to  present  the  best  results  of 
the  most  successful  experience  in  methods  of  instruction  and  school  manage- 
ment, in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  their  cheerful  adoption  by  all  who  have 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of  his  school.  In  this  way  he  will  supply, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  lack  of  experience,  which  will  necessarily  exist,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  his  subordinates,  and  impart  homogeneousness  and  unity  to 
his  school. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  school  buildings 
has  progress^  with  commendable  zeal.  Princeton  has  expended  $60,000 
upon  a  building  for  a  township  high  school.     Wyanet,  a  village  of  not  over 
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1,000  inhabitants,  has  expended  over  $90,000  upon  a  public  fldiool  hooae ;  and 
Tiskilwa,  a  town  of  about  the  same  size,  has  expended  oyer  $80,000  for  the 
same  oQect.  Arlington  is  building  a  large  house,  while  Buda  and  Neponset 
have  enlarged  theirs  and  made  the^n  commodious.  The  country  has  abo 
kept  pace  with  the  villages  in  erecting  fine  school  houses.  The  aim  seems  to 
be  to  make  the  youth  feel  that  their  education  is  to  be  provided  for  on  a 
Uberal  scale. 

The  people  of  our  county  are  beginning  to  think  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  education  of  teachers.  They  reason  that  it  is  in  vain  to  build 
palatial  school  houses,  and  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
libraries,  unless  they  put  into  them  earnest  and  competent  teachers.  Since 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  the  subject  of  earnest  thought  and  discussion 
on  the  part  of  educators,  teaching  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  distinct 
profession  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  chance  and  good  lud: 
ought  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  large  and  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  good  teachers — ^that  a  great  public  want  should  be  met  by  an 
adequate  provision  at  the  ptidlie  expense.  In  our  county,  we  need  not  so  much 
a  school  to  impaH  instruction  in  the  common  branches  as  to  promote  that 
familiarity  with  such  branches  as  will  enable  our  teachers  to  carry  out  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  them  to  children.  All  who  have  had  experience 
know  that  no  real,  glowing  enthusiasm  can  be  awakened  in  a  class  by  a 
teacher  who  does  not  possess  fiimiliarity  with  the  subject  and  with  the  best 
mode  of  presenting  it.  The  time  has  come  to  do  away  with  the  whole  race  of 
'^[uestionrreadingj  anstoer-readingy  hook-slave,  dead-level  teachers,  or  rather  sdtool- 
keepers.  Their  influence  upon  the  budding  intellects  of  our  children  is  like  a 
June  frost  upon  the  farmer's  fields.  Every  county,  as  large  as  ours,  needs  a 
well-sustained  normal  school  to  take  those  in  its  various  schools  who  have 
been  over  the  common  school  studies,  and  who  give^  *  sfinctory  evidence  that 
they  are  the  stt^  to  make  teachers  of,  and  drill  them  east  one  year  be- 
fore they  commence  teaching.  By  so  doing,  we  could  keep  our  sdioola  sup- 
plied with  teachers  able  to  teach  without  the  book  belore  them,  and  who 
could  wake  up  mind.  Our  board  of  supervisors  very  promptly  voted,  at  their 
session  in  September,  to  authorize  the  school  superintendent  to  employ  a 
deputy  to  assist  him  in  visiting  schools  and  in  teaching  a  normal  school  at 
least  eight  months  during  the  following  school  year.  Said  school  is  now  in 
session,  and  has  enrolled  thirty  students.  We  hope  to  develop  it  into  a  per- 
manent institution. 

Many  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  friends  of  schools  in  our  ooimty  are 
anxiously  hoping  that  the  township  system  of  organizing  schools  will  be 
enacted  into  a  law  this  winter.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  such 
law  ought  to  be  enabling  or  permissive  in  character,  rather  than  eoereive.  Hie 
work  of  popular  education  is  the  people's  work,  and  all  radical  changes  in 
the  school  law  should  be  dependent  upon  the  sanction  of  the  people.  If  the 
township  system  is  enacted,  as  above  indicated,  some  towns  wUl  adopt  it  at 
once,  and  the  rest  will  follow  as  soon  as  they  see  its  beneficent  workings. 

Daily  observation  and  experience  convince  me  more  and  more  that  the  great 
work  of  popular  education  Is  pursued  too  much  in  a  secular  spirit.   Teachers, 
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Khool  officers  and  pupils  all  need  the  spirit  of  the  great  Master,  which  alone 
can  raise  all  parties  into  the  warmth  and  light  of  Divine  love.  The  teacher's 
desk  should  be  no  less  in  heaven's  light  than  the  pulpit.  Both  should  feel 
that  they  paint  and  chisel  for  eternity. 


CALHOUN— S.  G.  Lewis. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There 
is  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  active  duties  pertaining  to  the  school  room 
among  both  the  teachers,  officers  and  people  conducting  schools.  The  fact  is, 
a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  established,  and  when  a  few 
teachers  are  rejected  as  being  incompetent,  most  of  the  others  begin  to  exert 
themselves.  This  begets  discussion  among  the  people,  and  they  begin  to  take 
just  and  liberal  views  of  the  great  cause  of  education.  Though  many  vexa- 
tious misunderstandings  arise  among  school  officers  and  teachers,  from  inat- 
tention to  the  plain  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  law,  arising  from  carelessness — 
taking  it  for  granted  that  school  business  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time 
and  place,  or  in  any  form — notwithstanding  all  that,  since  my  last  report  the 
schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  this  county.  The  people  are  getting 
roused  up  as  to  the  point  of  education  and  the  great  and  responsible  duty 
they  owe  to  their  posterity,  and  I  think,  within  one  or  two  years  more,  this 
county  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  county  as  to  the  public  facilities  for  eda- 
cation. 


CARROLL — ^NsLSON  Fletohbb. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  schools  in  this  county  are  prospering.  Thu 
people  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  regard  to  those  matters.  An  in- 
creased interest  is  manifested  by  school  officers  and  people.  Good  and  com- 
modious school  houses  are  being  bnilt,  and  the  people  are  demanding  qualified 
teachers,  and  qualified  teachers  are  coming  forward  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  means  are  becoming  abundant  for  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  their  re- 
sponsible calling.  "We  have  public  schools  in  the  county  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  many  of  the  seminaries  of  our  land.  But  while  there  are  many  things  in 
regard  to  our  public  schools  to  rejoice  over,  I  think  there  is  yet  considerable 
room  for  improvement. 

Our  school  system  is  an  excellent  one;  I  know  of  no  other,  of  such 
magpiitude,  that  will  run  with  so  little  labor.  In  many  instances  it  is 
controlled  by  very  ignorant  workmen.  We  need  master  workmen,  not  so 
much  to  modify  the  system  as  to  put  things  in  order  under  it.  We  must  labor 
to  make  the  schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  with  the  means  placed  at  our  command.  We 
have  quite  too  many  school  officers  for  the  efficient  working  of  our  system. 
We  now  have,  on  an  average,  from  twenty  to  thirty  school  officers  in  each 
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township,  ancl  the j  are  still  increasing,  for  the  districts  are  being  divided  and 
Bubdivided,  and  unenlightened  commanities  are  set  off  to  themselTea,  TCty 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  same.  I  think  that  ty%  or  six  competent  per- 
sons can  do  the  business  of  the  township  better  than  thirty,  or  even  fifVf. 
They  will  be  less  liable  to  have  relations  enough  to  teach  all  the  schools,  and 
more  liable  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  all.  I  know  that  some  say,  as  well 
as  think,  that  it  is  more  democratic  to  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affiun 
in  their  own  way,  when  at  the  same  time  it  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  a  hard 
matter  to  get  out  men  enough  in  their  districts  to  go  through  with  the  forms 
of  an  election.  The  people  of  this  county  are  friends  of  the  school  law,  and 
as  a  general  thing  they  are  willing  to  vote  the  tax  for  school  purposes.  What 
we  most  need  is  more  work  from  patrons  and  school  officers — a  proper  use 
and  application  of  the  meanlb  within  our  oontrol. 


GASS— J.  E.  Van  Deicakk. 

*'  A  good  time  is  coming"  for  little  Cass.  Keyer  before  was  a  State  Certi- 
ficate issued  to  any  of  her  teachers,  and  scarcely  was  the  county  represented 
at  the  Normal  School.  The  Beardstown  Public  School  is  an  institation  thit 
reflects  credit  upon  teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  At  Virginia,  also,  a 
graded  school  has  been  put  in  operation  that  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  community.  Not  a  scholar  has  been  expelled,  nor  a  teacher  dismissed, 
from  school  in  the  county,  during  the  present  year.  Algebra  and  the  higfatr 
mathematics  are  taught  in  the  majority  of  schools,  and  philosophy  and  lan- 
guages in  some  others.  If  the  suggestion  made  by  the  State  Superintendent 
to  the  last  Legislature,  in  reference  to  each  Congressional  township  constitu- 
ting a  school  district,  could  be  adopted,  a  great  many  difficultits  would  be 
avoided,  and,  consequently,  benefits  arise. 


CHAMPAiaK—T.  R.  Lbal. 

Since  my  last  report  our  schools  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  effidew^ 
and  energy.  With  but  few  excieptions,  the  people  are  taking  a  higher  and 
broader  view  of  the  work  they  have  before  them.  The  fact  that  they  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  will  soon  take  thdr 
places,  has  been  strongly  pressed.  They  are  looking  at  it  as  a  life  work  more 
than  they  have  heretofore  done.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  size  of  school  build- 
ings, and  in  an  increased  demand  for  good  teachers.  The  question  is  not 
*'  how  large  a  house  will  answer  our  present  purpose  ?  "  but  provision  is  made 
for  years  to  come ;  not  "where  is  the  cheapest  teacher  ?  "  but  who  can  do  the 
best  work?  There  is  also  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  work.  Institutes  have  been  well  attended,  and  other 
means  used,  looking  to  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  their  calling  than  in 
years  past.    The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  superintendent  the 
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power  to  oommand  a  large  attendance  at  institutes ;  as  it  is,  the  matter  of 
attendance  is  left  to  the  will  of  the  teacher,  who  often  consults  his  feelings 
or  conyenience,  instead  of  embracing  this  means  of  preparing  himself  for  his 
duties.  I  make  the  suggestion  with  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to 
fill  our  institutes,  and  thereby  greatly  enhance  their  usefulness. 


CHRISTIAN— A.  McCaskill. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  I  believe  to  be  hopeful,  yet  susceptible  of  very 
great  improvement  The  hopeful  indications  are :  ^r<e,  that  taxation  for 
free  instruction  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity ;  »ee<md,  that  the  interest  felt 
by  the  people  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  their  schools  is  on  the  increase ; 
thirdj  that  the  desire  to  procure  good  teachers  is  very  general ;  fourth^  that 
teachers  more  generally  appreciate  their  work,  and  it  is  therefore  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  people ;  that  the  people  are  willing  to  bear  almost  any  amount 
of  taxation  for  school  purposes.  This  last  is  an  indication  plethoric  with 
hope,  and  while  it  exists  there  is  no  room  for  despair.  I  submit  that  our 
schools  might  be  more  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books for  common  schools,  than  by  any  other  single  measure  whatever.  Be- 
tween the  caprice  of  teachers,  the  cupidity  of  school  book  publishers  and 
their  agents,  and  in  the  inability  of  parents  and  school  officers  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  combined  effects  of  that  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  most  of 
the  schools  in  our  county  have  such  a  uniformity  of  text-books  as  is  symbo- 
lized by  that  little  collection  of  specimens  of  Natural  History  which  Noah 
bad  with  him  in  the  ark.  Hardly  a  house  in  the  county  but  that  can  show  its 
medium-sized  library  of  obsolete  books,  and  the  cry  is  "  still  they  come.*'  I 
do  not  know  that  it  can  be  remedied,  but  I  do  know  that  a  remedy  is  needed. 

As  to  amendments  to  the  school  law,  I  think  the  forty-eighth  section  should 
be  so  amended  that  the  directors  will  be  required  to  establish  and  keep  in 
operation  free  schools  for  at  least  nine  months  in  each  year,  and  longer  if 
practicable. 

I  think  we  have  too  many  school  officers.  I  think  the  law  should  be 
changed  so  that  there  would  be  but  three  trustees  or  directors  in  a  township, 
and  that  they  should  receive  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  labor.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  school  officers  elected  at  the  regular  county  or 
township  elections,  for  the  reason  that,  at  present,  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  peo- 
ple who  ought  to  vote  at  school  elections,  have  any  voice  in  the  matter. 


CLARK — James  Dawson. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  schools  in  Clark  county  are  rapidly 
improving.  The  effect  of  thorough  county  supervision  has  been  the  strong 
lerer  in  lifting  the  schools  up  from  a  low,  apathetic  state  to  one  high  above 
the  common  level. 
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I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  county  in  the  State,  within  the  last  two  years, 
has  excelled  this  one  in  the  improved  condition  of  her  schoolsi  The  meet 
casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  see  this,  if  he  will  but  look  back  a  few  years 
and  compare  their  condition  tJien  with  their  condition  tuno.  These  changes 
can  be  seen  in  the  improved  modes  and  methods  of  teaching ;  in  the  improved 
condition  of  school  houses,  and  the  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances ;  in  the  organization  of  County  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  other  educa- 
tional meetings  having  for  their  object  the  perfection  of  the  school  machinery ; 
in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching ;  in  the  supplying  of  the  schools 
with  good,  competent  teachers,  several  of  whom  are  first-class  normal  teachers; 
in  the  increased  salary  of  teachers,  and  in  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which 
school  officers,  teachers,  and  parents  are  discharging  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  labor. 

Annual  Institutes  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  give  proper  notice  of  said  meetings  to  secure  a  full  attendance.  Ko 
other  organization  has  accomplished  such  a  powerful  work,  and  it  ia  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  supplanted  by  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  County  Normal  School  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Until  that 
is  done,  I  would  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed  by  the  next  General 
Assembly,  making  it  obligatory  upon  County  Courts,  or  Boards  of  Supervi- 
sors to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  holding  these  meetings,  and  that  teachers  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
their  institutes,  or  forfeit  a  renewal  of  their  certificates;  provided  that 
when  their  schools  are  in  session  they  be^allowed  the  time  lost 

We  have  a  good  school  system  now,  which  is  doing  more  to  develop  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  than  any  other  agency ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  perfect  one 
until  it  crops  out  iu  the  township  system ;  therefore,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  heretofore  said  on  this  subject,  I  urge  that  this  measure  be  pressed, 
before  the  next  Legislature,  with  such  earnestness  that  its  passage  be  secured. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  school  year  to  eight  months,  unless 
otherwise  voted  by  districts,  but  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  boards  of  direc- 
tors, or  trustees,  furnishing  text-books  at  the  expense  of  districts,  or  town- 
ships, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  pupils,  to  be  used  only  by  them  while  in  the 
school  room.  Such  a  measure  is  open  to  many  serious  objections — ^in  fact  it 
is  anti-republican. 

As  a  member  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
Teachers*  Association,  to  assist  in  memorializing  the  Legislature  to  grant  a 
charter  for  establishing  a  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  importance 
of  such  a  university  is  so  great  that  it  must  necessarily  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion, when  brought  before  the  proper  authorities.  The  infiuence  of  our 
present  State  Normal  University  is  telt  and  acknowledged  throughout  the 
State,  but  more  especially  in  the  northern  part ;  and  when  we  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  consider  that  ten  thousand  free  schools  already  estab- 
lished must  be  supplied  with  well-qualified  teachers,  the  idea  that  one  nonnal 
school  can  accomplish  the  work  is  preposterous.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
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people  of  Southern  Illinois,  we  say  "give  ns  this  University  instead  of  a 
Southern  Illinois  State  Prison." 

The  county  supcrintendency  needs  some  more  legislation.  Observation  and 
experience  demonstrate,  that  the  changes  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pay  of  county  superintendents,  were  not  for  the  best.  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  have  worked  a  great  injury  to  the  public  school  interest. 
The  office  of  county  superintendent  should  be  made  a  salaried  one.  It 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  any  board,  or  corporation,  so  far  as 
the  allowing  of  claims  is  concerned. 

The  bill  brought  forward  by  you  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  the  only  just  and  equitable  one  that  has  as  yet  been  proposed,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  bring  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  our  represen- 
tatives when  they  convene  again. 


CLAY — John  Russell. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
interest  in  our  public  schools  shows  a  healthy  increase,  both  in  teachers  and 
people.  There  is  a  desire  for  teachers  of  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications, 
which  is  encouraging.  It  is  tO  be  regretted  that  the  pay  is  not  sufiicient  to 
retain  more  of  the  really  qualified  teachers  in  the  ranks,  yet  the  profession  is 
slowly  but  surely  advancing  to  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  and  useful- 
ness. There  are  now  a  large  number  of  schools  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
community. 

Those  arc  exercising  a  healthy  influence  on  surrounding  districts,  and 
sending  out  a  considerable  number  of  better  prepared  teachers  than  we  have 
had  heretofore,  still  there  are  many  admitted  to  the  teachers'  profession,  only 
because  there  is  a  want  of  better  material ;  but  with  the  number  of  good 
schools  and  superior  teachers  we  now  have,  it  is  believed  this  necessity 
cannot  long  exist.  We  held  two  institutes  the  past  year.  Neither  of  them 
continued  as  long  nor  wis  as  successful  as  desired  or  expected,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control,  and  that  are  not  likely  to  occur  again.  I  have 
commenced  to  organize  township  teachers*  associati(ms,  and  so  far  with  the 
best  of  results.  These  meetings  are  held  once  a  month  in  each  township,  and 
promise  the  best  of  results  in  inspiring  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  I  hope,  add  much  to  the  interest  and 
usefulness  of  the  county  institute.  The  attendance  in  our  public  schools  has 
been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  this  does  not  fully  show  the  interest  in 
education  among  our  people.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  a  large 
majority  of  the  districts  have  had  three  months'  subscription  schools,  which 
have  been  attended  by  about  2,000  pupils,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain.  Most 
of  these  were  those  that  attend  the  public  schools.  I  would  recommend  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  funds.  Let  one  half,  as  now,  be  appro- 
priated on  the  enumeration  to  each  district,  and  the  remaining  half  retained 
until  October,  and  apportioned  dn  the  attendance.  The  reason  for  this  is,  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  State  funds  are  paid  out  in  April,  whilst  the 
VuL  1—196 
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school  year  ends  the  last  of  September,  and  many  districts  do  not  desire  a  nx 
months'  school  in  the  winter,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  full  benefit 
of  their  proportion  of  the  school  funds ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  with 
sparsely  populated  districts,  that  have  the  greatest  need  of  this  fund.  Mosfc 
of  our  teachers  are  earnestly  striying  to  prepare  themselves  for  iheir  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  the  drones  that  have  been  keeping 
school  in  the  past  will  have  to  stir  themselves,  or  be  crowded  out  to  give 
place  to  live,  active  teachers,  that  realize  the  responsibiU'^y  of  the  w^ork  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

The  moral  and  religious  influence  is,  in  general,  felt  in  our  schools^  MosI 
of  the  schools  are  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  scripture,  and,  in  many, 
a  short  prayer  is  offered  up  for  guidance  during  the  day.  In  all  of  them  s 
moral  standing  is  required.  Whilst  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  might  not  be 
proper  to  enter  our  schools,  yet,  religion  and  morality  are  necessary  to  the 
foil  development  of  society  and  the  security  of  our  form  of  government 

The  future  is  full  of  hope  to  us  if  we  but  improve  our  advantages.  Ter- 
rible will  be  our  tall,  if  in  our  greed  for  gain  we  suffer  our  excellent  system  of 
free  schools  to  &11  into  decay. 


CUNTON—O.  B.  NiCHOiA 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  generaHy  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There 
is  an  intense  interest  in  the  duties  of  the  school  officers,  teachers,  parents  and 
pupils.  I  have  refused  seven  applicants  for  certificates.  The  consequence  i8» 
the  standard  is  getting  higher,  and  the  work  is  more  to  the  point  I  have 
visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  once,  and  some  of  them  twice,  when 
requested.  I  have  spent  seven  or  eight  days  in  settling  difficulties  that  arise 
between  the  teachers  and  officers  of  schools,  and  have  been  very  sucoessfuL 

I  rejoice  that  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  has  been  more  regard  paid  to 
the  moral  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our  county  than  usuaL  Thoroughness 
of  moral  training  in  our  public  schools,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance ;  without  it,  our  education  will  prove  a  curse  to  our  country.  One  of 
the  greatest  draw-backs  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in  our  county  is  the 
^  mixed  character  of  our  text-books,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  better 
our  condition.  The  pay  of  the  county  superintendents  is  sufficient  About 
one-half  of  my  teachers  attend  our  institute,  and  I  feel  encouraged  to  go  on. 
I  think  the  teachers  of  our  county  will  compare  favorably  with  the  teachezs 
in  any  county  of  the  State. 


COLES— £lzt  Blakb. 

Since  my  last  report,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools 
of  Coles  county,  with  respect  to  government,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
earnestness  of  teachers ;  and  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  much  Egyptian 
darkness  to  be  swept  away,  old  prejudices  to  be  met  and  oonqaeied*  still  wb 
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are  reaping  the  benefits  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished.  The  sdiool 
houses  of  this  county  are  &r  from  what  they  should  be.  We  need  comfort- 
able, well  ventilated  rooms,  furnished  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Although  the  log  pens,  with  their  "  bobbin  and  latch,"  have  nearly  disap- 
peared, yet  there  must  be  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  with  regard  to 
this  matter  before  all  the  dilapidated  buildings  will  be  replaced  with  suitable 
ODes.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  firee  school  system  will,  of  course,  in- 
quire, like  Judas  of  old,  *'  For  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?"  overlooking  the 
fact  that  good  school  houses  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate ;  that  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  this  manner,  two  dollars  are  put  in  their  own  pockets,  while 
their  children  and  teachers  are  made  more  comfortable  by  so  doing.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  some  of  the  districts  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
in  this  respect. 

We  continue  to  hold  county  normal  institutes  annually,  during  the  month 
of  August,  procuring  the  ahUgt  instructors  in  the  State,  thus  securing  to  our 
county  teachers  superior  &cilities  for  improvement  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  our  common  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  most  improved  methods  of 
imparting  instruction.  These  normal  institutes  are  of  vast  importance,  and 
they  are  doing  for  us  what  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  any  other 
way.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  this  normal  instruc- 
tion, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  have  proved  themselves  earnest  and  effi- 
cient workers. 

The  examination  of  teachers  I  have  made  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  It 
has  been  my  object  to  make  the  examinations  thorough  and  practical,  com- 
bining the  written  and  oral  methods,  both  of  which  have  their  peculiar 
advantages,  while  neither  could  well  be  dispensed  with.  Before  granting 
certificates,  I  have  endeavored  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  moral  standing  of 
the  applicant,  and  in  every  instance  have  placed  moral  fitness  as  a  sentinel  at 
the  gateway  of  the  profession,  excluding  those  who  could  not  pass  its 
scrutiny. 

Although  we  are  not  entirely  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  "Red  Sea"  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  we  occasionally  get  glimpses  of  the  **  Promised 
Land."  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  upon  us ; 
and,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  we  have  reason  to  take  courage  and 
go  forward. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  township  school  system,  so  ably  discussed  and 
earnestly  recommended  in  your  sixth  biennial  report,  wiU  be  adopted  at  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


COOK — John  F.  Ebbbhabt. 

The  general  educational  progress  in  this  county  is  such  as  to  afford  reason- 
able encouragement  to  the  friends  of  education.  A  number  of  new  school 
houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year — some  of  them  models  of  neat- 
ness and  excellence — and  others  have  been  re-furnished  and  supplied  with 
maps,  charts,  apparatus,  «ta    School  grounds  are  also  reodyixig  moM  attao* 
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tion.  The  boys  and  girls  are  planting  trees  in  them,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
look  on  them  with  pleasant  memories  when  they  shall  have  become  old  men 
and  women.  The  grade  of  teachers  is  better.  There  is  less  corporeal  punish- 
ment in  the  schools,  and  more  good'feeliug  and  pleasant  and  spirited  effort 
Better  methods  of  instruction  are  pursued.  In  some  districts,  too — though 
the  number  is  still  too  small — the  people  visit  and  take  an  interest  in  their 
Bchuols.  Music  is  practiced  in  the  most  of  them.  About  a  dozen  have  instn* 
ments.  Physical  exercises  arc  also  practiced  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  these  exercises  arc  ot  decided  beuelit  bi»th  to  the  bod- 
ies and  miuds  of  the  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time  they  assist  greatly  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  teachers  also  keep  a  record  of  the 
scholarship,  deportment  and  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  report  the  same 
monthly  to  the  parents. 

The  leading  school  interest  of  the  county,  for  the  past  few  years,  has  been 
our  County  Normal  School.  It  has  now  been  in  suco^ssful  operation  fur  more 
than  a  year,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  seventy  pupils.  Its  first  graduating 
class — of  nearly  thirty  in  number — will  be  ready  to  continence  work  in  the 
schools  of  the  county  by  the  first  of  next  September.  Much  is  expected  from 
them,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  not  disappoint  our  expectations.,  for 
they  are  a  very  earnest  and  devoted  class  of  persons.  The  good  influences  of 
the  school  are  already  felt  in  the  county,  and  it  is  popular  with  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  the  people  of  the  county  generally.  When  it  shall  have  sup- 
plied every  school  in  the  county  with  a  thoroughly  educated  and  trained 
teacher,  then  we  may  expect  to  sec  good  work  done  in  the  school-room,  and 
the  schools  rise  rapidly  to  their  true  standard. 


CRAWFORD—Georqb  N.  Parker, 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  in  our  county  is  encouraging.  There 
certainly  is  more  interest  taken  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
people  seem  aroused  in  most  districts  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  are 
disposed  to  employ  the  best  teachers,  thinking  that  the  "cheap  teacher  is  the 
dear  one  "  after  all.  I  have,  during  the  past  year,  visited  all  the  schools  in 
the  county  once,  and  a  small  part  twice,  and  found  them  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

My  policy  in  visiting  a  school  is  to  get  the  directors  to  accompany  me,  and 
after  we  get  to  the  school,  not  to  interrupt  the  usual  routine  of  business,  bat 
permit  the  teachers  to  proceed  as  usual,  and  observe  closely  his  method  of 
instruction,  etc.  Then  I  hear  some  of  the  classes  recite.  After  this  I  make 
such  suggestions  to  the  teacher  as  I  deem  expedient  in  regard  to  his  manner 
of  teaching.  Then  if  there  are  any  remarks  due,  I  make  them,  instead  of 
accepting  the  invitation  that  is  so  readily  given,  by  inexperienced  teachers, 
almost  as  soon  as  I  get  into  the  school  room. 

We  have  the  past  year  organized  a  Teachers*  Institute  which  promises  welL 
The  attendance  so  far  has  been  very  small,  but  the  interest  taken  by  thosa 
attending  lias  been  truly  encouraging. 
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I  find  a  great  variety  of  text-books  in  our  school,  with  the  exception  of 
Ray's  arithmetic,  which  is  found  in  every  school  In  the  county  to  tlie  exclus- 
ion of  all  others.  Some  have  three  or  four  different  kinds.  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  the  directors  to  make  a  change  or  adopt  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books. I  would  suggest  that  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  with  two 
other  county  officers,  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  ot  supervisors  be  consti- 
tuted a  committee  whose  duty  it  shnrid  be  to  adopt  a  uniformity  of  text 
books  for  the  schools  of  their  county. 

I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  applicants  for  teacher's  certificates  to  pre- 
sent themselves  on  advertised  days,  as  is  shown  by  my  report.  I  advertised 
that  I  would  only  examine  on  "public  days,"  but  I  soon  found  that  I  would 
be  obliged  to  rescind  the  notice;  therefore,  I  have  had  to  hold  a  great  many 
private  examinations. 

I  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  all  school  blanks  be  furnished 
through  the  state  department,  to  school  officers,  by  the  state ;  which  I  think 
would  secure  greater  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  school  reports,  as  well  as 
prevent  a  vast  amount  of  trouble. 

On  this  point  I  shall  but  say,  I  think  the  adoption  in  chief  of  the  system 
80  ably  presented  by  the  State  Superintendent  in  his  last  biennial  report 
would  be  advisable. 


CUMBERLAND— W.  E.  Lakb. 

The  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  this  county  (while  it  is  not  all  I 
could  desire)  is  very  flattering.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  our  school 
houses.  Good  and  convenient  frame  houses  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  old 
and  dilapidated  log  ones,  and  the  scholars  seem  to  appreciate  the  improve- 
ment. There  is,  as  you  will  discover  by  my  statistical  report,  a  decided 
improvement  in  their  grades,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  schools.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  of  this  county  once 
each  year,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  to  the  law  in  this  county,  I  have  vis- 
ited in  the  summer  when  I  could  visit  the  most  schools  in  a  day,  but  not  when 
I  could  have  done  the  schools  the  most  good.  As  all  know,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  our  winter  and  summer  schools,  the  former  being  atten- 
ded by  the  largest  scholars,  they  could  best  understand  and  appreciate  the 
instructions  and  advice  given  by  the  superintendent  while  visiting  their 
school ;  but  as  the  winter  schools  are  larger,  it  would,  of  course,  take  more 
times  and  hence  cost  more ;  and  as  that  is  what  the  board  of  supervisors  look 
at,  I  have  visited  when  it  could  be  done  the  quickest  and  cheapest,  I  have 
only  charged  for  twenty-six  days'  visitation,  and  have  visited  over  seventy 
schools. 
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DEEALB— M.  V.  Allen. 

I  am  glad  to  report  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  county. 
There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  bnild  good  and  conve* 
nient  houses,  and  employ  the  best  teachers  regardless  of  price.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  yet  there  are  some  eyils  that  need  correcting.  The  districts  are 
too  small,  many  of  them  with  less  than  twenty  scholars.  There  is  a  lack  of 
uniformity  of  text-books — ^two  or  three  or  more  different  kinds  in  the  same 
school — and  I  have  no  legal  right  to  interfere,  further  than  to  recommend. 
There  is,  also,  a  lack  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  all  the  schools^  Our 
graded'  schools  are  doing  well  (I  wish  wish  we  had  more  of  them).  Our 
normal  students  generally  succeed  well. 


DUPAGE— Chab.  W.  Richmohd. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  county  is,  in  some  respects,  betttf 
than  at  the  time  of  my  last  rep'^rt. 

In  making  this  assertion,  I  am  aware  that  I  use  words  which  are  often  em- 
ployed with  little  significance,  and  which,  consequently,  may,  or  may  not, 
express  what  is  really  true,  respecting  **  the  situation,''  in  a  given  case. 

Ever  since  Horace  Mann  first  called  upon  the  committee-men  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  "  report," — the  testimony.of  school  superintendents,  the  country 
over,  has  been  direct  and  positive,  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  education 
has  been  everywhere  progressing ;  and  yet,  it  is  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  schools  of  to-day  are  any  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Not 
to  discuss  this  question,  I  proceed  briefiy  to  substantiate  the  statement  made 
in  the  beginning. 

That  the  schools  of  this  county  are  better  than  they  were  two  years 
ago,  is  manifest  from  these  facts : — ^two  years  ago,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, only  thirty  teachers  could  be  induced  to  attend  a  County  Institute. 
During  the  present  year  two  institutes  have  been  held,  each  of  which  was 
attended  by  more  than  eighty  teachers. 

Then  the  instruction  given,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  was  too  often 
but  the  dull,  monotonous  echo  of  the  text-book ;  noWy  methods  calculated  to 
awaken  thought  and  inspire  the  youth  with  a  genuine  love  of  learning,  every- 
where abound. 

ITien,  the  number  of  i^ell-qualified  teachers  did  not  exceed  one-half  the 
number  of  schools ;  nou',  there  are  good  teachers  in  nearly  every  schooL 

TTien,  school  officers  were  generally  indifferent  as  to  literary  qualifications, 
provided  the  applicants  would  teach  at  a  low  price ;  now^  good  wages  are 
offered,  and,  as  an  equivalent,  good  qualiications  are  demanded. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  here  indicated  have  been  attained,  chiefly,  by 
the  encouragement  given  to  teachers  toward  a  better  preparation  for  their 
work. 


t 
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EDWARDS— L.  T.  Rudb. 

Our  County  Institute  was  held  on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  September, 
and  notwithstanding  it  rained  almost  incessantly,  there  was  a  good  atten- 
dance. Although  a  great  number  of  our  female  teachers  could  not  get  there 
on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  was  altogether  a  success. 

I  yisit  each  school  house  once  in  each  year.  If  I  can  ge .  the  directors,  one 
or  more  of  them,  to  go  with  me,  I  do  so.  I  try  to  yisit  two  schools  each  day, 
an  I  give  such  advice  and  instruction  as  I  think  necessary.  I  reoonmiend 
oral  and  object  teaching  as  far  as  practicable,  frequently  giving  illustrations 
by  hearing  recitations ;  and  endeavor  to  impress  teachers  and  scholars  with 
the  necessity  of  earnest,  energetic  and  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 
We  have  made  rapid  strides  in  improvement  the  past  year.  The  town  of 
Albion  has  finished  a.  large  and  commodious  brick  school  house  of  four  large 
rooms,  and  procured  the  services  of  four  excellent  teachers ;  and  the  school 
ifl  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  The  town  of  West  Salem  has, 
also,  a  graded  school  with  good  teachers.  Our  country  schools  have  greatly 
improved  in  character  and  energy ;  and  if  we  could  get  a  supply  of  good  teachers 
for  all  our  schools,  our  progress  would  be  much  more  rapid.  But  our  town- 
ships, some  of  them,  are  cut  up  into  small  districts,  so  small  that  they  cannot 
afford  wages  to  a^competent  teacher.  I  trust  the  Legislature,  this  winter, 
will  drop  the  district  for  the  township  organization  of  schools^ 


PATETTE— T.  K  Jknkikb. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  our  schools  have 
been  progressing  favorably — ^the  increase  in  attendance  over  the  previous 
year  being  thirty  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  law  is  only  seven  per  cent.  This  fact 
alone  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  people  generally  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  directors  to  employ  a  better  grade  of  teachers,  giving  them  a  more 
liberal  compensation  for  their  labor,  is  also  an  indication  that  the  good  cause 
is  rapidly  moving  forward. 

The  old  buildings  which  have  been  standing  so  long,  without  accommoda- 
tions for  either  teacher  or  pupil,  are  being  torn  down,  and  in  their  places 
new  ones  are  springing  up,  being  better  supplied  with  the  necessary  articles 
of  a  school  room.  The  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain 
and  support  the  schools  have  been  the  most  fietvorable ;  and  as  they  become 
more  and  better  acquainted  with  the  school  law,  its  intent  and  purposes,  they 
become  the  more  willing,  and  labor  with  increased  diligence  to  comply  with 
its  requirements. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  doing  good  work,  laboring  diligently  and  faith- 
fully in  the  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  connected  with  their  calling, 
notwithstandiDg  there  are  many  things  which  impede  their  progress.     One 
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great  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  is  the  variety  in  text-books. 
Not  unfreqacntly  do  we  find,  in  the  same  school,  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three  classes  in  reading  of  the  same  grade,  and  this  difficulty  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  grade  alone,  but,  perhaps,  two  or  three  different  grades.  This 
might  be  easily  remedied,  and  in  behalf  of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  schools  generally,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  school  law  be  so 
changed  that  we  can  haye  a  uniformity,  at  least  throughout  a  county. 


FRANKLIN— R  R.  LmK. 

The  schools  in  our  tx)unty  are,  in  the  main,  in  a  very  hopeful  and  prospcrooa 
condition.  The  interest  felt  by  the  people  m  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
their  schools  is  growing  very  fast.  They  desire  to  procure  the  services  of 
good  and  competent  teachers  for  most  of  our  common  schoola  Teachers, 
generally  speaking,  are  much  better  qualified  than  they  have  been  heretofore; 
consequently,  they  appreciate  their  profession  more  highly. 

In  this  county,  we  have  fifty -five  schools ;  four-fifths  of  them  are  well  sup- 
plied with  faithful  teachers.  The  other  fifth  is  poorly  supplied,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  districts  are  poor,  and  unable  and  unwilling  to  employ 
good  teachers.  In  such  cases  we  are  ci>mpelled  to  give  certificates  to  pome 
persons  who  are  not  really  qualified  according  to  law.  Just  here,  the  county 
superintendent  has  a  hard  question  to  decide :  whether  to  give  certificates  to 
persons  not  fully  entitled  to  them,  or  have  no  schools  in  such  districts.  We 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  elevate  the  teacher's  profession  in  this  county.  In  the 
absence  of  a  normal  school  in  our  part  of  the  State,  we  are  "  building  up*' 
intermediate  or  high  schools;  schools  in  which  teachers  may  obtain,  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  seven  branches,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  well  organized  school  should  be  conducted. 

The  schools  in  our  county  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  series  of  text-books. 

Visiting  schools  has  been  objected  to  by  some  of  our  people,  but  those  who 
are  more  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  common  schools,  heartily  indorse  it 
I  have  wituessed  a  marked  improvement  since  I  began  school  visitation  in 
this  county. 

School  houses  are  not  what  they  should  be,  in  our  county.  We  are  endeav- 
oring to  get  up  a  better  class  of  houses,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  an 
improvement  on  that  subject.  Within  the  last  school  year,  our  people  have 
built  three  new  houses.  The  one  at  Benton  is  a  magnificent  building,  an 
honor  to  the  district  and  capable  of  properly  accommodating  all  the  children 
in  the  district. 

So  far,  we  have  failed  to  obtain  from  our  county  court  any  support  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  teachers'  institute.  The  County  Institute  had  two  sessions 
during  the  past  school  year.  They  were  tolerably  well  attended,  and  some 
good  was  accomplished.  My  impression  is  tjiat  a  County  Normal  School, 
which  teachers  would  have  to  attend,  according  to  law,  would  be  of  im- 
mensely more  importance. 
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PULTON— -H.  J.  BBirrow. 

I  have  recently  risited  seyenteen  schools,  and  found  them,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, supplied  with  good  teachers,  sound  methods  of  teaching,  good  school 
houses,  proper  school  furniture,  and  generally  in  good  working  order.  The 
graded  schools  of  this  county  are  kept  in  neat  and  beautiful  buildings,  com- 
plete in  all  their  arrangements,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  is 
not  only  highly  creditable  to  the  able  corps  of  teachers  employed,  but  speaks 
well  for  the  wisdom,  taste,  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  people.  A  few 
fine  and  convenient  school  houses  now  adorn  school  districts,  and  others  are 
being  built,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  miserable  shells  stood  as  monuments 
of  the  folly  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  citizens  of  such  localities.  The 
people  are  becoming  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  are  determined  that 
both  the  mental  and  moral  advantages  of  a  good  education  shall  be  secured 
to  the  children. 

Language  is  inadequate  to  express  my  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
using  a  variety  of  text-books  in  our  schools.  I  visited  one  school  in  which 
six  pupils  were  studying  grammar ;  two  in  Clark's,  two  in  Pinneo*s  and  two 
in  Smith's.  These  pupils  were  about  the  same  age,  ability  and  acquirements. 
The  evil  of  this  is  so  glaring  that  comment  is  unnecessary.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  case ;  it  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many.  Such  a  variety  of 
Spellers,  Readers,  Arithmetics,  Grammars  and  Geographies  are  perplexing  to 
the  teachers— prevent  proper  classification,  cause  confusion,  consume  time,  are 
an  increased  expense  and  are  an  undoubted  hindrance  in  the  place  of  helpers. 
A  reform  here  is  imperatively  demanded,  but  the  evil  is  so  far  spread  it  will 
take  very  radical  means  to  efiect  a  cure.  This  great  evil,  if  ever  removed, 
must  be  by  some  authority  whose  behests  will  be  regarded,  ot  I  am  certain  it 
will  never  be  removed  at  all. 

Directors  are  very  derelict  in  their  duty.  Some  fail  to  report  in  time,  some 
to  report  correctly  or  entire,  nearly  all  fail  to  visit  the  schools,  and  as  school 
officers  I  know  of  but  little  good  they  do  accomplish.  The  treasurers  gene- 
rally are  prompt  in  reporting,  but  the  reports  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  in 
consequence  of  the  directors'  failure  of  duty.    Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

We  think  we  will  make  our  Teachers'  Institute  a  success,  although,  from  no 
cause  that  we  could  prevent,  we  held  no  session  this  fall.  Our  next  session 
will  be  held  at  Canton,  in  April.  Many  of  our  teachers  have  been  heretofore 
eager  to  attend  the  institute,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  interest 
will  in  the  least  be  diminished.  We  endeavor  to  conduct  the  institute  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable — that  we  may  be  instructed 
in  our  duties — establish  a  uniformity  of  method  in  teaching  and  government, 
and  in  a  word,  that  we  may  make  the  institute  a  power  for  good  and  a  beni- 
son  both  to  teachers  and  people. 
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GALLATIN— N.  P.  Holdkbbt, 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  there  is  marked  improvement  in  the  public 
schools  in  our  county-  There  seems  to  be  a  waking  up  on  the  part  of  teadi- 
ers  in  the  county.  They  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  an  adTance 
making  in  the  educational  interest  of  the  country^  and  that  they  have  to  pat 
forth  more  energy  and  qualify  themselves  for  their  work.  We  have  some 
pretty  good  school  houses,  but  not  as  many  as  we  ought  to  hare.  We  also 
have  a  few  poor  ones,  but  there  is  more  interest  being  taken  in  rqaairing 
houses  and  seats,  desks,  etc.,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  the  belief  that  we  wiU  con- 
tinue on  in  the  good  work,  although  the  people  of  some  districts  seem  not  to 
have  realized  the  importance  of  advance,  or  of  rising  above  the  fifty  yetis 
ago  system,  except  that  the  law  requires  six  months'  school  in  each  district. 

In  my  school  visitations  I  find  the  small  children  there  as  well  as  the  large. 
^here  is  more  thoroughness  in  teaching  in  our  county,  and  that  is  in  accord- 
ance with  my  desire  and  request.  I  urge  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in 
teaching. 

I  visited  all  the  schools  in  our  county,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  during 
the  year,  and  I  find  that  a  visit  from  the  superintendent  is  generally  highly 
appreciated,  both  by  teacher  and  scholars.  It  is  truly  encouraging  to  see  the 
cheerful  fiu^es  that  are  turned  to  the  superintendent  while  he  is  attempting  to 
forward  them  on  by  a  friendly  word  of  encouragement,  and  particularly  a 
word  of  applause. 

The  school  law  seems  to  work  admirably  when  strictly  followed,  assistal  by 
the  valuable  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  judicial  deci- 
sions. Teachers'  institutes  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  country,  where 
they  can  be  properly  organized  and  be  well  attended ;  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  to  get  the  teachers  to  attend.  Some  legislation  on  that  point  might  be  ben- 
eficial. 


GREENE— S.  F.  Cobbington. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the  schools  of  our  county  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.    We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  at  no  time  for  the  past  six 
years  have  our  schools  done  better  or  more  thorough  work  than  during  the 
year  just  closed.    We  are  free  to  ascribe  to  the  organization  of  the  Greene 
County  Teachers*  Institute  a  large  share  in  this  happy  result.    This  institu- 
tion is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  permanent  educational  forces  of  the  county. 
We  held  our  second  session  at  the  thriving  village  of  White  Hall,  in  the 
splendid  new  school  building  just  erected  in  that  place.    A  large  number  of 
the  working  teachers  were  present.    The  attendance  was  at  least  twenty-fire 
per  cent,  better  than  at  the  institute  of  1867.     The  effect  upon  the  teachers 
who  were  in  attendance  was  marked  and  visible.    They  went  out  to  their 
different  fields  of  labor  with  an  energy  and  zeal  heretofore  entirely  wantii^ 
carrying  with  them  new  ideas  and  exalted  views  of  their  noble  work.    The 
exercises  of  the  institute  up  to  this  time  have  been  conducted  by  our  own 
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resident  working  teachers.  We  deem  this  plan  superior  to  the  one  of  employ- 
ing some  one  to  do  the  work.  When  this  is  done  teachers  become,  in  a 
measure,  listless,  throwing  the  responsibility  entirely  on  the  conductor.  We 
select  the  best  talent  we  have,  but  give  all  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
method.  Tliis  plan  also  sayes  expense.  This  is  the  more  necessary  here,  as 
the  members  of  the  institute  foot  all  the  bills,  haying  no  help  from  the  county 
or  otherwise.  For  the  present  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  Teachers* 
Institute,  conducted  by  the  best  resident  teaching  talent  of  the  county,  as- 
sisted occasionally  by  competent  persons  from  a  distance,  is  all  the  county 
normal  school  we  need.  As  the  birds  migrate  eyery  autumn,  so  do  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  this  county  eyery  fall.  This  migratory  habit  of  our  teach- 
ers is  not  by  far  the  least  difficulty  with  which  we  haye  to  contend.  Eyery 
year  witnesses  the  outgoing  of  more  than  half  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and 
the  incoming  of  a  new  set.  Forty-six  of  the  ninety-eight  teachers  to  whom 
certificates  were  issued,  had  taught  before  in  the  county  and  had  their  certifi- 
cates renewed ;  the  remaining  fifty-two  were  new-comers  who  were  actually 
examined.  Of  anything  but  their  ^nere  literary  qualifications  the  county 
superintendent  could  know  comparatively  nothing.  Whether  they  possessed 
teaching  ability  or  not,  was  simply  a  matter  of  speculation.  Whether  they 
will  suit  this  or  that  district  there  was  no  certain  means  of  knowing.  All  is 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  teachers  go  to  work.  We  yisit  their  schools,  con- 
sult and  adyise  with  them,  use  all  of  our  influence  to  break  up  erroneous 
methods,  if  such  they  hayc,  and  striye  to  get  them  to  be  in  earnest  and  to 
teach  systematically.  A  start  in  the  right  direction  is  made,  and  they  are  gone ;  a 
new  set,  a  large  majority  of  whom  haye  no  experience  in  teaching,  take  their 
places,  and  the  work  is  all  to  be  done  oyer.  We  go  to  another.  The  same 
labor  and  the  same  effort  is  used  and  the  same  results  are  temporarily  achieyed, 
but  the  next  yisit  finds  him  in  the  old  time-worn  routine  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Another  listens  and  forgets,  and  does  as  he  always  has  done — nothing;  the  two 
last  giying  'as  a  reason  for  their  failure  to  do  better,  that  it  is  too  much  like 
work,  it  takes  too  much  time.  "  Not  how  much  or  how  littUy  but  how  well," 
should  be  the  motto  of  eyery  thorough  teacher.  Another  difficulty'  in  the 
way  of  entire  success  is  the  employment  of  cheap  teachers  simply  because  they 
are  cheap.  This  is  certainly  the  most  mistaken  economy  that  sane  men  were 
eyer  guilty  of  This  cause,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other,  conduces  to  the 
annual  hegira  of  teachers.  They  acquire  a  six  months*  experience,  and  go 
where  this  experience  will  demand  its  equiyalent  in  greenbacks.  Of  course, 
first-rate  teachers  cannot  compete  with  those  who  haye  no  experience  and  can 
ju9t  barely  Main  a  certificate.  I  would  not  haye  it  understood  that  the  rush 
after  cheap  teachers  just  because  they  are  cTieap  is  general  (in  many  instances 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity),  but  there  are  too  many  who  make  cheapness  a 
desideratum  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  thereby  seriously  retarding  the 
progress  of  their  schools.  The  idea  that  a  man  can  make  brick  without  clay, 
that  he  can  build  a  house  without  tools,  has  been  long  since  exploded.  But 
the  old  iron-clad  idea  that  anybody  can  teach  school,  no  matter  whether  he 
has  house,  furniture,  apparatus,  education,  or  even  hraim^  is  a  much  lovt^d  and 
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cha'ished  idea  still,  by  a  great  many.    But  six  of  the  eighty-one  school-hoiucs 
of  this  county  hare  any  apparatus  at  all,  and  a  very  large  number  are  want- 
ing the  veriest  necessaries.    The  want  of  these  things,  together  with  the  want 
of  uniformity  of  text-books,  are  crying  evils  that  demand  immediate  remedy. 
The  average  number  of  classes  heard  by  each  teacher  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Greene  county  is  fifty-five,  a  number  three  times  as  great  as  any  teacher  can 
hear  and  do  anything  like  justice  to  his  classes.    My  constituents  have  been 
gulled,  cheated  and  abused  by  traveling  agents  selling  various  school  fixtures, 
till  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  be  induced  to  purchase  any  of  these 
necessary  articles.    If  the  department  can  devise  any  means  by  which  tbe 
people  can  be  furnished  these  things  cheaply,  fairly  and  honestly ^  it  would 
certainly  confer  a  favor  upon  this  county.    The  number  of  our  districts  have 
increased  from  seventy-eight  to  eighty-three.    Every  man  now  wants  a  school 
house  at  his  own  door.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tendency  is  now  to 
too  great  a  number  of  districts,  making  them  weak  and  inoperative.    Reason- 
ably large  districts,  with  ample  income,  are  in  our  opinion  preferable.     We 
are  not  in  favor  of  many  or  hasty  amendments  to  the  school  law.    We  shall 
propose  only  two.    We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the 
recommendation  in  our  last  report : 

1st.  That  all  school  elections  be  held  on  the  same  day,  and  that  blanks  be 
furnished  by  the  department  for  the  same,  free  of  cost,  as  in  other  elections. 

2d.  That  the  school  year  commence  the  first  day  of  September  instead  of 
October.  If  this  was  the  law,  schools  would  generally  commence  then,  throw- 
ing out  the  month  of  March,  which  all  know  is  a  bad  month  for  schools.  The 
larger  boys  leave  school  the  first  of  this  month  for  farm  work,  and  the  smaller 
ones  do  not  attend  regularly  during  March,  on  account  of  the  usually  blus- 
tery weather  and  muddy  roads.  September  is  a  very  pleasant  month,  and  the 
small  children  could  attend  without  difficulty.  Another  reason  is  that  very 
many  schools  commence  in  September,  and  consequently  have  to  make  a 
schedule  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  that  month.  Our  experience  is  that 
March  schools  are  fiiilures  in  the  country.  We  have  to  a  certain  degree  to 
contend  with  prejudice,  want  of  sympathy  and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  us.  The  results  have  not  been  aU 
that  we  could  have  desired,  for  reasons  above  given  and  for  many  others  that 
might  be  given. 


HANCOCK— Geo.  W.  Batchbldeb. 

The  public  schools  of  this  county  are  improving,  with  that  healthy  growth 
which  proves  permanent.  During  the  past  two  years,  more  cneigy  and 
activity  have  been  displayed  than  ever  before.  One  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  teachers,  school-officers  and  parents  feel  more  deeply  the  neces- 
sities of  thorough  educational  training  of  children  in  the  common  school 
Our  county  is  calling  for  good  teachers,not  only  as  to  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, but  moral  and  social,  We  want  men  and  women  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Master. 
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Referring  to  the  statistical  rei)ortB,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  county  is 
increasing  in  material  prosperity.  !N%w  school  houses  are  springing  up  here 
and  there,  terms  of  school  ar^  lengthened,  population  increases,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  money  is  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  County  Teachers'  Institute  has  been  sustained  by  the  teachers  alone, 
and  is  accomplishing  much  good.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  permanent 
institution  and  the  people  recognize  its  influence. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  who  attend  the  institute,  feel  that  lectures  upon 
educational  subjects,  from  men  of  eminent  ability,  would  tend  very  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  popular  education;  but  as  these  cannot  be  procured 
without  more  money  than  the  teachers  can  afford  to  pay,  they  are  compelled 
to  do  without.  If  the  Legislature  would  appropriate,  in  some  form,  at  least 
$100,  or  each  teacher  in  the  county  pay  to  the  institute  the  small  sum  of 
fifty  cents,  or  each  school  district  one  dollar,  proper  lecturers  could  be  secured 

The  evils  under  which  the  schools  of  the  county  are  laboring,  are  princi- 
pally: 

1st.  A  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  pupils  who  attend  school.  In 
many  districts,  fully  an  average  of  one-third  of  the  time  is  lost  by  all  those 
enrolled  during  a  single  term.  Of  course  the  teacher  is  paid  for  this  lost 
time,  he  not  being  accountable  for  the  detention  of  pupils  at  home. 

2d.  A  want  of  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the  proper  apparatus  of  the 
school-room,  such  as  black-boards,  maps,  etc. 

Much  time  is  wasted  by  the  teachers  on  a  multitude  of  classes,  when  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  directors  and  a  little  back-bone  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  under  the  forty-eighth  section  of  the  school  law,  would  work  a  complete 
remedy. 

3d.  The  non-attention  of  school-officers.  In  this  county  the  superin- 
tendent can  hardly  visit  each  school  once  during  the  year.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  see  that  his  instructions  or  recommendations  to  teachers  are  heeded 
— ^as  a  consequence,  some  schools  are  poorly  taught,  which  poor  teaching 
might  be  remedied  by  a  timely  visit  from  the  directors. 

These  evils,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  remedied  in  a  great  measure  by  the  growing 
interest  and  intelligence  of  the  parties  most  directly  interested,  and  yet,  a 
little  judicious  legislation  might  do  ^ood. 


HENDERSON— John  A.  Summebs. 

Not  having  been  able  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  county  since  I  have  held 
the  superintendency,  I  am  not  able  to  report  on  all  of  them ;  but  a  fair  propor- 
tion visited  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  teachers,  in  many  instances, 
manifesting  an  energy  which  is  very  commendable. 

We  have  some  very  good  schools  in  the  county  and  others  very  far  from 
what  they  should  be.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  inexperienced,  not  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  modem  and  most  approved  modes  of 
teaching.    But,  generally,  the  schools  are  gradually  rising  to  a  higher  grade, 
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and  the  educational  spirit  being  diffdsed  among  the  people,  who  are  beooming 
fully  oonyinced  that  teachers  of  good  abilities  are  cheaper  at  higher  salaries 
than  those  of  a  lower  grade  at  low  salaries. 

The  houses  erected  during  the  year  also  indicate  progress  in  the  right  dinc- 
tion,  being  properly  seated,  well  supplied  with  black-boardjB,  etc.,  whidi 
heretofore  have  not  been  properly  estimated. 

I  have  been  endeayoring,  this  fall,  to  establish  a  higher  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  teachers,  and  a  number  having  been  rejected  has  set  others  to 
work  to  come  up  to  the  standard  required,  which,  I  think,  wiU  eventually 
work  much  good  to  the  cause  in  this  county. 

Two-thirds  of  our  teachers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement afforded  by  the  County  Institute,  and  those  who  do  not  are  the 
ones  who  most  need  such  help,  and  until  the  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the 
teachers  to  attend,  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  induce  them  to  do  so. 


UENRY— A.  K.  Hekney. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Henry  county,  is 
rapidly  changing  for  the  better.^ 

Practical  teachers  arc  in  demand,  and  are  receiving  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  services.  The  interest  manifested  by  our  school-officers  and  the  super- 
visors of  our  county,  may  safely  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  thrift.  Our 
school  houses  and  school  grounds  have  been  greatly  changed  and  much 
improved  since  my  last  report.  There  are  174  school  houses  in  this  county; 
145  are  in  good  repair,  and  in  the  main  are  kept  clean  and  attractive.  If  early 
all  the  lots  are  enclosed  and  many  are  embellished  with  trees,  shrubbery  and 
neat  flower  gardens. 

Our  Henry  County  Teachers'  Association  is  annually  acquiring  strength, 
and  now  has  the  support  of  the  best  educational  talent  in  the  county.  The 
board  of  supervisors,  at  the  September  term,  appropriated  $100  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  recent  session  of  the  institute, 
held  in  this  place.  The  institute  was  largely  attended  by  teachers,  school 
officers  and  citizens.  Several  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  attended 
our  session,  and  by  their  presence  and  influence,  have  greatly  encouraged  the 
teachers  in  the  performance  of  their  labors. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  my  county,  in  conformity  to  the  require- 
ment of  section  20  of  the  act,  approved  February  16,  1865.  In  visiting 
schools,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  invite  school  directors  and  others  to  visit 
with  me.  Observations  in  relation  to  school  houses,  zeal  and  earnestness  in 
teachers,  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  county,  and  it  is  my 
conviction,  that  published  reports  serve  as  powerful  incentives  to  action.  A 
minority  of  our  schools  are  opened  in  the  morning  by  some  form  of  devo- 
tional exercise.  The  Bible  is  read  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  I  believe  there 
are  only  three  districts  where  teachers  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  Bible  for  an  opening  exercise.  About  one-half  the  schools  in  this 
county  are  opened  by  prayer.    All  teachers  should  endeavor  to  bring  a  moiml 
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and  religious  inflaence  to  bear  upon  their  scholars.    I  heartily  endorse  the 
closing  of  each  session  with  singing. 

The  great  diversity  of  text-books- has,  for  several  years,  annoyed  us  very 
much  in  this  county.  I  think,  however,  that  no  serious  disadvantage  will  be 
experienced  from  that  source  in  the  future. 


JODAVIESS— G.  W.  Pepoon.     , 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
war  left  us  with  a  large  debt,  which  has  retarded  the  work  of  building  school 
houses  and  making  other  improvements.  Still  the  people  have  shown  com- 
mendable zeal  in  sustaining  the  schools  in  the  various  townships  of  the 
county.  In  more  than  one  instance,  they  have  taxed  themselves  six  per  cent, 
on  the  assessed  value  of  their  property  for  school  purposes.  The  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  is  increasing  among  the  people,  and  the  teachers 
are  better  qualified  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform,  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  county.  Our  Teachers*  Institute  this  year  was  better 
attended  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  a  united  feeling  was  manifested  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  to  the  high  position  it  should  occupy. 


KANE— C.  E.  Smith. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  schools  of  Kane  county  have,  on  the  whole,  made 
satis&ctory  progress.  I  find,  by  the  treasurer's  reports,  that  we  have  11,861 
legal  scholars  in  the  county.  Of  these,  all  but  521  have,  at  some  time  djaring 
the  year,  attended  school.  The  grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance  is 
nearly  1,000,000,  or  an  average  of  about  ninety  days  to  each  scholar.  We 
have  expended  over  $129,000  for  school  purpose&  Of  this  amount,  about 
$59,000  has  been  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  have  been  employed 
in  tne  county,  346  teachers.  These  have  received  salaries  ranging  from  $5  50 
to  $250  per  month.  First  class  teachers  are  in  demand,  at  good  wages.  Of 
poor  teachers,  we  have  an  abundant  supply,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they 
are  too  often  found  in  our  schools.  As  a  whole,  however,  our  schools  and 
teachers  stand  high.  Our  graded  schools  are  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  Some  of  our  school  buildings  are  magnificent — 
there  are  no  better  anywhere.  Most  of  our  districts  are  too  small — ^boards 
of  trustees  tinker  with  them  too  much.  Many  districts  have  only  ten  or 
twelve  pupils,  and  some  only  three  or  four.  Such  schools  are  not  only  bur- 
densome to  the  tax-payers,  but  they  are  of  little  benefit  to  the  pupila  Some 
townships  have  twelve  or  fourteen  districts,  where  six  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient. 

Two  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  one  at  Elgin,  and 
one  at  Batavia — each  continued  in  session  four  days.  About  150  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  class  exercises,  discussions,  etc.,  were  conducted  by 
our  county  teachers. 
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Lectures  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  President  £dwards,Dr. 
Forrester,  and  others. 


KANKAKEE— Rbv.  John  Higbt. 

I  am  able  to  report  an  increased  school  interest  in  the  county.  An  advance 
movement  ia  being  made^  a  higher  stand  taken  in  favor  of  public  schoola 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  good  rather  than  cheap  teachers,  and  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  worth,  than  formerly.  The  people  have  taxed ' 
themselves  two-fifthi^  more  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  for  school  purposea 
The  number  of  pupils  is  2,272  greater  than  the  year  before,  yet  there  is  only 
753  more  persons  in  the  county,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 
The  board  of  supervisors  have  seconded  all  my  efforts  to  promote  the  interests 
of  education,  every  request  I  have  made  of  them  being  granted.  We  have  an 
increasinoiRumber  of  moderately  good  school  houses.  Twenty-two  new  ones 
have  been  built  in  the  last  two  years,  and  more  than  double  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  repairs  the  last  year  than  ever  before  in  one  year.  We  have  no 
very  fine  school  houses,  yet  there  is  a  prospect  of  two  or  three  being  built 
soon.  I  am  sorry  truth  compels  me  to  add,  some  of  our  school  houses  are  very 
poor  and  not  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  Only  few  have 
their  grounds  fenced,  and  less  have  trees  planted  about  them.  Less  than  one- 
half  have  respectable  desks,  and  other  school  furniture,  and  a  few  have  no 
black-boards. 

In  all  the  schools  where  two  or  more  teachers  are  employed,  there  is  an 
effort  to  grade  the  schools.  Union  schools,  of  a  higher  grade,  can  be  effected 
in  the  large  buildings  only.  A  classification  even,  in  some  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, is  maintaioed  with  difl&culty.  The  variety  of  text-books,  the  difference 
in  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  the  almost  constant  change  of  teachers  for 
every  term  of  school,  the  want  of  experience  and  thoroughness  on  the  part  of 
instructors,  and  the  influence  of  patrons,  make  a  good  classification,  in  many 
instances,  impossible. 

Townnhip  organization^  in  my  judgment,  would  remedy  many  of  the  evils 
now  existing  in  our  schools.  It  would  give  us  a  competent  board  of  educa- 
tion in  every  township — ^it  would  enable  the  superintendent  to  advise  more 
directly  with  the  officers  of  the  school,  and  effect  a  more  thorough  supervision 
of  the  schools — a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  each  township  could  be  readied. 
It  seems  to  me  the  advantages  are  all  in  favor  of  it.  I  hope  the  Legislature 
will  adopt  it  at  its  present  session.    We  are  prepared  for  it  in  this  county. 

Good  teachers  are  the  great  desideratum.  With  a  competent  teacher  for 
every  school  in  the  county,  I  can  revolutionize  every  poor  school  in  one  season. 
We  have  some  good  teachers,  some  excellent,  and  some  poor  ones — ^the  latter 
are  gradually  decreasing  in  number.  Institutes  have  done  a  good  work  in 
this  county.  Last  sprmg,  one  was  held  of  five  weeks'  duration,  with  an 
attendance  of  seventy-five  membera  Its  influence  was  felt  through  most  of 
the  summer  schoola      Still,  they  aid  only^  but  do  not  €dwaU  teachen 
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The  St^te  Normal  School,  oertainly,  can  oeyer  sapply  the  demand.  To 
meet  the  necessity,  some  counties  have  organized  normal  schools  to  meet  the 
wants  of  their  respective  counties.  Something  of  the  kind,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  have  to  be  done  in  all  the  counties.  The  teachers  are  not  permanent — 
there  is  a  constant  draft  made  on  the  better  class  of  lady  teachers  to  take  a  more 
permanent  office,  and  a  more  important  one,  in  a  higher  institution.  Of  the 
poorer  class  of  teachers,  many  are  being  dropped  and  left  behind.  In  a  sum- 
mer school,  in  a  given  county,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  not  more  than 
fifty  of  the  same  teachers  will  be  in  the  county  teaching  the  next  season- 
This  deficiency  must  be  supplied.  Are  not  county  normal  schools  the  beat 
plan  to  meet  the  demand  ?  We  look  to  the  Legislature,  then,  to  give  us  town- 
ship organization,  with  a  good  educational  board  for  every  school  district ; 
and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  for  a  county  normal  school,  from  which 
to  draw  well  trained  persons  for  all  our  schools. 


KENDALL— W.  S.  Cot. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county  at  least  once ;  many  of  them 
twice,  and  some  of  them  three  times  during  the  year,  and  have  found  them, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  in  fine  working  condition.  As  to  these  excep* 
tions,  they  occur  almost  invariably  in  districts  where  the  directors  think  their 
whole  duty  done  in  hiring  a  second-rate  teacher,  or  the  teacher  for  the  lowest 
wages.  I .  have  generally  aimed  to  have  the  directors,  or  some  of  them, 
accompany  me  in  my  visitations,  but  without  success,  except  in  a  few 
instances.  These  officials,  it  appears,  are  usually  too  busily  engaged  in  other 
matters  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  visiting  and  inspecting  their  schools.  Their 
visits  to  the  schools,  like  those  of  angels  to  this  mundane  sphere,  "  are  few 
and  fisir  between.'*  Would  these  officials  do  their  whole  duty  and  take  that 
pride  and  interest  in  the  school  or  schools  of  their  district  that  they  should, 
and  that  the  law  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools  require — ^in  my  opinion,  the 
cause  of  education  would  receive  a  fresh  impetus.  It  ia  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  most  important  duty  devolving  upon  the  superintendent  is  that  of 
visiting  schools.  It  is  there  he  has  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  teacher's  ability.  If  the  teacher  has  method  and  tact, 
he  here  has  a  chance  to  eidiibit  them  to  the  best  advantage.  If  he  has  sya>. 
tern,  order  and  patience  well  developed — qualities  absolutely  essential  to  the 
instruction  and  government  of  youth — ^it  is  only  here  in  the  school  room  that 
he  can  display  them  to  the  best  advantage.  As  a  class,  the  teachers  of  this 
county  are  rather  migratory.  About  one-third  only  seem  to  be  settled  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  The  remainder  being  without  a  "  local  habitation  or  a 
name,"  have  not  that  pride  in  their  profession  they  should  have  to  be  really 
successful 

People  are  already  beginning  to  thi^ik  that  our  children  are  human  beings, 
and  that  the  school  house  should  be  better  than  a  stable. 

I  am  glad  that  Kendall  county  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in 
many  places  the  school  houses  are  being  enlarged  and  imi^'oved.    The  school 
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houses  should  be  just  as  attractiTe  to  the  child  as  his  own  pleasant  home. 
There  the  wild  bird  should  hare  leave  to  build  its  nest  and  sing  its  song,  just 
as  it  does  in  its  mother's  yard.  There  the  sweet  messenger  of  spring  should 
haye  leaye  to  blossom,  just  as  they  dp  in  his  father's  garden.  And  yet,  how 
seldom  it  is  that  a  tree  or  bush  is  found  near  our  school  houses,  to  shade  them 
in  summer,  or  shelter  them  from  the  winter  storm.  How  seldom  that  a  flower 
or  a  green  blade  of  grass  meets  the  eye  or  gladdens  the  heart !  It  is  true  I 
still  meet  in  my  yisitatious  with  an  occasional  old,  dilapidated,  black  build- 
ing standing,  or  rather  leaning  like  some  relic  of  departed  worth,  bat  we 
haye  not  many  such,  and  may  their  number  soon  be  less. 


KNOX--J.  H.  Knafp. 

As  requested,  I  make  a  few  suggestions': 

1.  Why  should  the  age  twenty-one  be  the  legal  limit  of  one's  attending 
our  public  schools?  If  his  advantages  have  been  poor  until  that  age,  should 
he  do  without  instruction  the  rest  of  life,  or  would  there  be  impropriety  in 
permitting  him  who  pays  his  tax  to  have  further  privileges  of  school,  to 
better  prepare  himself  for  life's  duties  and  enjoyment  f  Let  a  common  school 
education  be  free  as  air  or  water  to  every  person. 

2.  If  the  school  law  is  changed,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  direc* 
tors  discretion  as  to  the  length  of  time  school  should  continue  beyond  six 

months,  without  the  inconvenience  of  election  for  that  purpose. 

8.  Let  the  law  be  so  amended  that  state's  attorneys  cannot  absorb  all  the 
fines  they  collect. 

4.  That  teachers  may  know  where  to  find  the  county  superintendent,  and 
he  know  when  to  expect  them,  let  a  specified  time — ^say  the  first  and  third 
Saturdays  of  each  month — be  known  in  the  law  for  public  examinations,  and 
let  private  ones  be  dispensed  with.  Experience  of  the  last  two  years  with 
private  examinations,  only,  has  satisfied  me  that  public  examinations  are  ht 
better  for  teachers  than  private  ones.  Teachers  are  stimulated  to  better  pre- 
parations, and  by  measuring  their  abilities  with  others,  are  often  divested  of 
self-conceit,  which  hinders  their  improvement.  Furthermore,  it  is  wrong  for 
a  superintendent  to  spend  his  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  in  examin- 
ing a  single  teacher. 

6.  I  don't  think  directors  exercise  their  authority  enough  in  purchasing 
apparatus  and  conveniences  for  the  school  room.  A  dozen  slates,  pencils» 
pen-holders  or  a  few  sheets  of  paper  are  just  as  necessary  for  general  exercise 
as  a  blackboard,  but  who  thinks  of  buying  such  things  for  a  school. 

6.  One  powerful  and  necessary  educational  infiuence  is  much  neglected  in 
this  state.  That  is  public  libraries.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Michigan  custom 
adopted,  which  is  to  have  a  totmship  library-^  the  treasurer  the  custodian, 
and  a  small  annual  fund  appropriated  with  which  to  purchase  new  books. 
From  this  township  library  let  directors  of  each  district  draw  quarterly  a 
number  of  books,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  schools;  thereby  each  dis- 
trict having  access  to  all  the  books  owned  by  the  township. 
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LAKE— 6.  L.  Oabb. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  for  the  most 
part  encouraging.  The  degree  of  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  is  com- 
mendable, though  it  falls  far  short  of  what  it  should  be.  We  have  come  very 
good  schools,  and  some  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  but  others  there  are 
who  are  backward,  and  are  taught  by  those  whose  youth  and  inexperience 
make  them  inefficient.  We  are  in  great  need  of  a  normal  school,  and  I  hope 
the  need  may  be  supplied  soon. 

Our  school  buildings  are  generally  good.  Four  new  ones  have  been  erected 
during  the  past  year — one  in  Waukegan,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  another  is  in  process  of  erection,  to  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty-fire 
thousand.  I  have  noticed,  this  winter,  an  increased  demand  for  good  teach- 
ers; this  needs  no  comment.  Our  institutes  have  been  well  attended,  and 
much  interest  manifested.  We  have  many  children  running  in  the  streets, 
who  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  and  if  some  law  could  be  passed  obliging 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  them 
as  well  as  society. 


LA  BALLE—J.  H.  Day. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  not  up  to  the  standard  we  aim  to  reach,  yet 
it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  are  making  progress  in  the  right 
direction.  Few  counties,  if  any,  have  so  noble  and  devoted  corps  of  teachers 
as  this.  We  hold  two  sessions  of  our  county  institute  every  year,  and  very 
much  of  the  best,  most  practical  and  profitable,  of  the  work  done  at  these  as- 
sociations, is  done  by  our  own  members.  After  experimenting  for  several 
years,  we  find  the  "home  guard"  most  reliable.  During  the  past  year,  also, 
we  have  held  four  normal  drills  in  this  county,  of  two  weeks  each,  three  of 
which  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  county  superintendent. 
Kearly  two  hundred'  teachers  attended  these  drills,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
daily  manifesting  themselves  in  the  schools.  The  subject  of  a  county  normal 
school  is  being  quite  freely  discussed  among  us,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  ere 
long  to  announce  the  establishment  and  successful  working  of  such  a  schooL 
More  of  system  should  be  introduced  into  our  teaching,  and  teachers  should 
be  required  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work. 


LAWRENCE— T.  P.  Lowirt. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  condition  of  schools  in  this  county  is  advanc- 
ing. Since  I  have  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools,  I  have  seen 
many  changes  for  the  better ;  many  of  the  districts  are  fitting  up  good  school 
houses  in  place  of  the  very  poor  ones  that  I  found  here  three  years  since. 
8eTeraI  of  the  districts  that  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  mere  ezcuaes  I6r 
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school  toachen,  take  more  interesfc  in  the  schools,  and  employ  a  better  grade 
of  teachers,  though  we  have  many  very  poor  teachers  in  this  county  yet,  and 
will  have  until  there  is  something  done  to  rouse  a  more  general  interest  in 
behalf  of  common  schools;  though  in  many  instances  they  are  as  highly 
qualified  as  the  people  desire,  they  teach  as  good  a  school  as  it  is  demanded 
of  them  to  teach.    In  some  districts  there  never  has  been  a  good  school,  to 
my  knowledge.    The  district  does  not  demand  a  good  school,  and  perhaps 
could  not  appreciate  one.    In  such  instances  good  teachers  are  not  in  demand. 
The  most  that  we  need  in  the  county  is  a  general  interest  manifested  in  be- 
half of  education ;  an  interest  that  will  direct  the  parent ;  an  interest  that 
will  direct  the  tax  payer  to  see  that  the  school  money  is  well  expended.    As 
a  general  thing  there  is  money  enough  in  this  county  to  support  reasonably 
good  schools,  and  if  there  was  as  much  interest  manifested  in  spending  it  as 
a  good  farmer  manifests  oyer  his  farm,  or  as  a  good  mechanic  manifests  over 
the  building  which  he  is  erecting,  or  as  a  merchant  manifests  in  selling  his 
goods,  our  schools  would  prosper.    But  in  that  general  interest  the  people  of 
this  county  are  wanting.    They  are  not  interested  enough  to  investigate  what 
is  required  to  make  a  good  schooL    I  have  seen  districts  in  this  county  almost 
lose  the  benefit  of  a  school  that  might  be  good,  for  want  of  some  trifling  ex- 
pense.   For  instance,  one  district,  after  furnishing  a  good  house  and  a  fiur 
teacher,  will,  for  want  of  a  few  text-books,  ruiL  the  schooL    Another  one 
will  fail  for  neglecting  to  make  some  little  repairs  on  the  school  house,  or, 
perhaps,  in  furnishing  seats ;  and  I  have  seen  one  or  two  fail  for  want  of  fueL 
Now  those  parents  are  as  qualified  to  see  what  is  wanted,  if  they  would  go  to 
the  school  house,  as  the  most  scientific  teacher  would  be.    But  they  never 
take  time  to  see  the  school,  or  ask  the  teacher  what  more  is  needed.    And  so 
the  school  passes  for  weeks  and  months,  with  no  one  calling  in  to  see  or  in- 
quire after  its  interest.    If  you  speak  to  one  of  the  directors  about  what  is 
needed  in  the  school,  he  will  reply  that  he  will  see  the  other  directors,  and 
that,  perhaps,  will  be  the  last  you  will  ever  hear  about  it,  or  from  the  direc- 
tora    Therefore  we  need  a  general  interest  manifested  in  such  districts,  an 
interest  that  will  arouse  the  people  to  action,  and,  until  they  can  be  aroused* 
a  few  districts  in  thiscounty  will  have  no  schools  to  amount  to  anything ;  at 
least  they  will  be  very  little  benefited  by  their  schools.    But  the  question 
how  shall  this  be  done,  I  cannot  answer.    I  know  of  some  districts  beyond 
my  reach.    I  have  visited  the  districts,  and  conversed  with  the  inhabitants, 
but  I  think  it  has  done  little  or  no  good.    I  have  thought,  and  still  think,  if 
we  could  have  a  teachers'  institute,  it  would  in  this  respeot  prove  somewhat 
beneficial ;  but  in  this  I  have  failed.    I  have  been  unable  to  hold  an  institute 
with  any  success.    One  reason  for  this  is,  the  county  has  never  appropriated 
any  funds  to  bear  the  expenses. 


LEE— J.  H.  Pbbstok. 


I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  schools  in  Lee  county  as  being  in  t 
▼ery  &ir  condition.    Better  qualified  teachers  are  called  for,  more  interest  li 
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being  manifested  in  the  erection  of  comfortable  and  commodionB  school 
houses,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  best  furniture  and  latest  improred 
school  apparatus.  We  have  eight  or  ten  graded  schools  of  a  yery  high  order, 
out  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  county.  I  am  pleased  to  mention 
the  schools  in  Amboy,  Ashton,  China,  Dixon,  Lee  Center,  Nelson,  Palmyra* 
and  Sublette,  as  being  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  county,  and  especially  to 
the  people  in  those  localities.  There  are  five  teachers  holding  State  Certifi- 
cates. I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  our  county  schools  are  many  teachers  of  a 
yery  superior  order,  that  are  truly  doing  a  noble  work.  Our  teachers  are,  aa 
a  rule,  well  and  cheerfully  paid.  Blackboards  and  outline  maps  are  in  many 
of  the  school  rooms.  The  bible  is  read  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  at  their 
opening.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  repeated  in  concert  by  teachers  and  scholars. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction  is  giyen.  Institutes  are  held  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  and  are  well  attended  by  the  teachers.  The  board  of  superyisors 
giye  us  aid  by  way  of  liberal  appropriations.  Some  of  the  best  educators  of 
the  state  are  employed  to  giye  instructions  at  these  meetings.  Primary  in- 
struction is  receiying  more  attention  in  many  of  the  schools.  On  the  whole, 
our  schools  are  prospering,  and  the  people  seem  to  be  willing  to  tax  them- 
sely^  heayily  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and  in  yiew  of  the  rapid 
adyancement  in  book  knowledge,  morality  and  yirtue,  loye  of  country  and 
home,  we  haye  reason  to  thank  GN>d  and  take  courage,  and  do  more  in  the 
future  for  the  adyancement  and  eleyation  of  those  around  us. 


LIVINGSTON— H.  H.  Hill. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  condition  of  schools  in  this 
county,  since  I  haye  been  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  has  materially 
improyed.  Both  my  financial  and  statistical  figures  indicate  a  large  increase. 
In  no  former  year  has  there  been  so  large  a  number  of  school  houses  erected 
as  during  the  past,  almost  all  of  which  are  of  a  neat  and  substantial  charac- 
ter. The  ayerage  number  of  months'  school  in  each  district  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  preceding  year ;  which  shows  plainly,  to  my  mind,  an  increasing 
interest  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  education.  You  will  no- 
tice, too,  that  the  ayerage  wages  paid  teachers  is  much  higher  than  in  any 
preyious  year.  School  directors  and  others  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
there  is  time  sayed,  and  no  money  lost,  by  paying  a  competent  teacher  a  fair 
price,  and  that  time  and  money  are  both  lost  by  employing  an  incompetent 
one  at  half-price.  The  first  two  years  I  deyoted  much  attention  to  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers,  rejecting  all  but  the  best,  encouraging  the  more  likely 
class  of  those  rejected  to  qualify  themselyes,  and  encouraging  all  to  attend 
the  institute.  At  first,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  wages  ad- 
vanced, when  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  left  the  ranks  on  account  of 
poor  pay,  again  joined  us,  in  prospect  of  good  wages,  until  now  we  haye  a 
corps  of  teachers  that  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  compare  with  that  of  any 
county  in  the  state. 
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I  thittk  the  most  important  thing  that  remains  to  be  done  toward  perfect* 
ing  onr  school  system  in  this  county,  is  a  better  classification  or  grading  of 
the  schools.  In  some  of  the  newly  organized  districts  I  find  an  entire  ¥rant 
of  classification.  One  pupil  is  studying  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  grammar,  while  another,  of  equal  ability  and  attainments,  studies 
ozily  reading  and  arithmetic.  Many  children  study  in  books  entirely  aboTe 
their  capacity,  and  a  few  in  books  of  too  low  a  grade.  To  a  better  grading 
of  the  schools  I  intend,  during  the  coming  year,  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  mj 
attention. 


LOGAN— J.  G.  Chalpaut. 

A  desire  exists  in  this  county  that  the  school  law  shall  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  the  school  year  begin  on  the  first  of  September  instead  of  the  first  of 
October.  This  amendment  is  urged,  upon  the  ground  that  more  real  good 
can  be  accomplished  in  our  public  schools,  d  ring  the  month  of  September, 
than  the  month  of  March,  because  March  is  almost  invariably  the  most 
changeable,  rough  and  boisterous  month  of  the  year,  and  not  unfreqaently 
accompanied  with  flooding  rains,  with  swollen  streams  and  impassable  roada 
This  is  all  against  the  majority  of  the  pupils  that  attend  our  public  schoola 
If  they  stay^Moay  from  school,  they  not  only  lose  the  time,  but  with  it  th^ 
lose  the  money  that  pays  the  teacher's  salary.  If  they  go  to  school,  their 
health  is  endangered.  It  is  suggested,  as.  a  better  arrangement,  to  let  the 
three  fall  and  the  three  winter  months  constitute  the  six  months*  term. 
Township  trustees  will  not  only  have  more  time^  but  will  doubtless  take  more 
pains  to  meet  and  look  after  the  school  interests  of  their  township,  in  the 
bleak  and  boisterous  month  of  March,  than  in  the  busy  month  of  April ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  it  might  be  still  further  urged  that,  while  the  larger 
portion  of  their  schools  (especially  of  this  county),  are  commenced  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  irregularity,  annoyance,  and  dissatisfaction,  which 
are  continually  growing  out  of  the  failures  to  make  separate  schedules  for 
the  days  taught  in  September,  would  be  entirely  done  away  with  by  the 
proposed  amendment. 

The  people  of  this  county  have  finally  begun  to  realize  that  a  thorough  and 
successful  system  of  primary  instruction  is  of  vital  importance  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  pertaining  to  a  conunon 
school  educatiou. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  wise  decision,  on  the  part  of  the  school  ofiicers  of 
Logan  county,  to  raise  the  wages  of  teachera  The  liberal  salary  that  has 
been  paid  by  a  majority  of  the  districts  in  this  county,  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  not  only  secured  more  efiicient  service  in  the  school  room,  but  it  has 
induced  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  profession  to  come  among  us.  This 
is  as  it  should  be;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  else  will  quicker 
emancipate  us  from  the  old,  dragging  and  unsatisfactory  process  of  mental 
training  than  to  supply  our  schools,  as  &r  as  possible,  with  experienced 
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and  saccessfhl  teachers,  even  if  it  should  cost  a  third  more  to  procure  their 
services. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  not  a  single  normal  teacher  has  yet  failed 
in  a  public  school  in  Logan  county ;  while  those  who  have  come  among  us, 
and  who  have  had  anything  like  a  thorough  training  in  that  institution, 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  every  instance. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  the  principal  bane  of  our  public  schoola  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  thousands  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  who  pretend  to  go  to  our  public 
schools,  are  irregular  in  their  attendance ;  that  it  has  not  only  become  a  seri- 
ous detriment  to  their  educational  advancement,  but  a  prolific  source  of  an- 
noyance and  disorganization  in  all  our  schools.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some 
influence  will  be  speedily  brought  to  bear,  which  will  awaken  the  minds  of 
the  people  upon  this  subject,  and  if  possible  provide  a  remedy. 

Although  we  are  rapidly  gaining  ground,  yet  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
this  county  are  not  thorough  enough  in  teaching  the  branches  required  of 
them.  Their  motto  is,  **how  muehy^  not  ^^how  weU" — ^their  aim  to  crowd  the 
young  mind  with  ideas  promiscuously  and  disconnectedly — in  short,  to  pitch 
in  the  largest  amount  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  They  seem  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that,  unless  principles  are  established  in  the  mind,  volumes  of  rules 
and  axioms  will  be  but  a  burden  to  memory,  and  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
power  of  mental  action.  This  thing  of  skirmishing  along  the  frontier  of 
thought  for  a  whole  life  time,  and  never  reaching  the  solid  truths  that  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  correct  and  successful  mental  training,  has  rendered  a 
large  proportion  of  our  people  unsafe  in  business,  and  unreliable  in  judg- 
ment.   We  need  a  reformation  in  this  respect,  and  we  must  have  it. 

The  Teachers*  Institute  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  Logan  county.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  making  almost  an  entire  revolution  in  educational  affairs. 
Two  years  ago  the  Teachers'  Institute  had  but  few  advocates;  now,  it  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  most  effective  agency  to  build  up  and  advance  the 
interests  of  our  common  schools.  Teachers  look  to  it  with  confidence,  because 
it  prepares  them  for  successful  labor  in  the  school  room ;  parents  look  to  it 
with  feelings  of  admiration  and  assurance,  because  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren are  already  beginning  to  bear  its  fruits.  I  believe  that  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute should  be  encouraged  and  maintained  in  every  county  throughout  the 
State.  Every  rational,  thinking  man  will  readily  see  the  advantage  and  the 
strength  of  an  organized  body  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  earnest 
teachers,  all  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  educational 
interests  of  their  county. 


MACON—Edwin  Pabk. 


During  the  year,  we  have  held  one  county  institute.  The  attendance  was 
not  as  large  as  we  would  desire,  but  was  an  increase  over  the  attendance  at 
former  sessions.     The  day  sesaions  were  conducted  by  our  teachers  in  this 
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county.  We  were  &yored  with  one  interesting  lecture  from  onr  State  Super- 
intendent. The  other  eyening  lecture  was  by  Dr.  Allison,  of  Decatur.  The 
regular  exercises  were  pleasant  and  profitable.  An  increased  spirit  and 
earnestness  are  noticed  in  the  school-rooms  of  those  who  attend  teachers' 
institutes.  We  are  happy  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  board  of  supervisort 
for  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars  towards  defraying  the  expenfles  of  our 
institute. 

The  ability  manifested  by  our  teachers  is  on  the  increase.  We  have  quite 
a  large  number  of  good  schools,  and  some  that  we  earnestly  wish  were  better. 
We  see  much  encouragement  in  the  increasing  permanency  of  our  teachers. 
Patrons  are  making  efforts  to  retain  those  teachers  who  hare  succeeded  well 
and  suited  them.  Buildings  of  better  arrangement  and  construction*  and 
with  better  furniture,  are  erected  each  year.  We  hail,  with  much  pleasure, 
the  growing  desire,  on  the  part  of  our  teachers,  to  learn  "  how  to  teach,"  as 
well  as  "  what  to  teach,**  and  the  demand  of  the  patrons  for  skill  in  teaching, 
as  well  as  mere  scholarship.  During  the  past  year,  I  have  been  gradually 
making  the  standard  of  qualification  higher ;  yet  it  fidls  £u:  short  of  what  I 
oould  wish. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  this  county  have  expressed  themselyes  in  fayor  of 
the  management  of  schools  by  a  board  of  township  ofiicers,  in  which  opinion 
I  concur. 

In  regard  to  the  school  law,  one  of  our  treasurers  has  suggested  that,  as  long 
as  the  district  system  remains,  it  would  be  better  to  apportion  the  State, 
county  and  township  fund,  or  that  half  which  is  apportioned  upon  the  num- 
ber of  days*  attendance,  upon  the  basis  of  attendance  for  the  entire  adiool 
year  last  completed.  The  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  smaller  districts,  and 
those  located  where  roads  are  bad  during  winter,  might  prefer  to  have  their 
six  months'  school  during  the  summer  months.  Under  the  existing  law,  by 
exercising  this  preference,  they  would  receiye  but  a  small  share  of  the  State 
and  county  fund,  which  is  apportioned  to  the  yarious  townships  in  the  spring, 
and  apportioned  to  those  districts  having  winter  schools. 

It  seems,  also,  that  an  additional  security  would  be  furnished  to  the  yarious 
townships  by  making  proyision  for  the  recording  of  the  yarious  bonds  of 
township  treasurers,  by  the  county  superintendent,  in  a  book  to  be  prorided 
for  that  purpose ;  and  making  the  records  eyidence  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the 
original.  The  originals  are  sometimes  lost  with  the  other  files,  by  being  sent 
on  incorrect. 


MADISON— W.   J.   ROSBBEBBY. 


The  official  report  of  the  general  and  financial  condition  of  schools  in  this 
county,  is  yery  unsatisfactory.  As  a  rule,  the  directors  Ml  entirely  to  keep 
their  books  according  to  law,  although  they  are  nearly  all  supplied  with 
books  prepared  for  their  use.  The  township  treasurers  do  not  all  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  the  most  reliable  of 
any  officers  in  the  county,  connected  with  8chool& 
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Dariug  ttie  y«ir,  X  did  not  visit  as  thoroughly  as  the  condition  of  the  schools 
required.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state  that,  in  a  large 
majority  of  these  visits,  I  found  the  schools  to  be  in  as  prosperous  condition 
as  could  be  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  majority  of  the  schools 
are  greatly  benefited  by  judicious  visitation,  while,  perhaps,  a  small  minority 
are  not  so  much  in  need  of  visits  from  the  county  superintendent,  being  under 
the  supervision  of  better  local  officers  and  teachers.  It  is  my  aim  to  have  the 
directors  visit  with  me,  but  in  this  I  generally  fail.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
visits  of  the  directors  to  the  schools  are  **few  and  far  between.*'  Were  direc- 
tors to  discharge  this  duty  faithfully,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  education 
would  receive  a  fresh  impetus,  and  the  innate  principles  of  our  school  system 
would  become  developed,  and  its  salutary  influence  be  felt  and  appreciated  by 
all.  There  is  no  doubs  that  the  most  important  duty  made  incumbent  upon 
the  superintendent^  is  that  of  visiting  the  schools  of  his  county.  Teachers 
are  licensed  by  him  to  perform  responsible  duties,  and  in  the  school  room  the 
teacher's  ability  is  practically  demonstrated.  The  literary  attainment  of  a 
teacher,  is  one  thing ;  but  ability  to  impart  what  he  knows,  aptly  and  skill- 
fully, to  others  is  quite  another  thing.  The  superintendent,  visiting  as  the 
friend  of  the  cause  of  common  school  education — consequently,  the  true  friend 
of  the  teacher — can  be  of  great  value  in  assisting,  especially  the  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher,  in  developing  these  qualities. 

Conuuon  schools  in  tliis  county  arc  advancing  slowly,  but  surely.  Light  is 
gradually  spreading  iuto  every  household,  and  grand  and  noble  lesults  will 
yet  be  wrought  out.  To  question  the  benefits  of  the  common  school  would  be 
as  rational  as  to  doubt  the  usefulness  of  machinery,  the  use  of  steam  as  a 
power,  or  the  utility  ©f  the  magnetic  telegraph — and  yet  our  school  system 
has  not  kept  pace  with  general  improvements. 

There  are  124  school  houses  in  the  county.  Of  this  number,  only  a  few 
rank  as  first  clasa  A  large  number  are  good  and  respectable  structures, 
while  some  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  business,  some  out  of  repair,  and  there  are 
others  almost  wholly  dilapidated.  A  few  of  the  newer  ones  are  too  small, 
and  improperly  constructed.  But  the  great  cause  of  complaint  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  furnished.  A  few  are  quite  well  furnished,  others  are 
partly  furnished,  but  a  large  number  are  entirely  destitute  of  charts,  maps, 
globes,  etc.  The  majority  of  the  sites  are  well  chosen,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  that  little  attention  is  given  to  the  improvement  and 
adornment  of  school  house  grounds.  A  house  may  be  very  fine — its  sit« 
beautiful — but  this  is  not  enough,  if  it  is  not  supplied  with  suitable  furni- 
ture and  apparatus.  As  a  consequence,  both  teacher  and  pupil  will  suffer 
discomfort  and  inconvenience,  and  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  school 
will  be  greatly  impeded.  Some  houses  are  without  desks  for  the  use  of 
the  teacher;  and  some  teachers  are  obliged  to  say  to  visitors,  *'I  would 
offer  you  a  chair,  but  I  have  none."  Every  school  house  should  be  well 
seated,  and  furnished  with  a  desk  and  chair  for  the  convenience  of  the 
teather,  maps,  charts,  globes,  geometrical  solids,  ample  blackboard,  an  una- 
bridged dictionary,  and  a  clock,  etc.  The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  that 
onr  school  houses  be  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  supplied  thus  thor- 
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oughly — indicating  a  spirit  of  improyement  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
their  officers  and  patron& 

A  great  many  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  merely  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  something  else.  A  large  number  of  teachers  are  tranaent, 
migrating  from  place  to  place.  A  few  have  chosen  teaching  as  an  aTOca- 
tion,  and  love  the  work  and  are  magnifying  the  office. 

We  have  a  few  graded  schools  in  the  county,  outside  the  city  of  Altoa. 
At  Edwardsville,  Highland,  and  CoUinsville,  the  schools  are  quite  thor- 
oughly and  well  graded,  and  the  change  for  the  better  is  very  marked 
indeed.  At  Bethalto,  Troy  and  Marine,  the  schools  are  partially  graded, 
and  are  much  improved.  There  are  no  graded  schools  outside  the  towns 
and  villagea  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  see  graded 
schools  all  over  our  beautiful  country,  supplied  with  competent  teacdiera 

We  have  a  County  Teachers*  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence 
several  years.    It  meets  once  a  year,  and  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit 

Our  present  system  of  directorship  is  almost  an  entire  fiiilure.  I  tiiink 
I  fully  agree  with  you  in  your  idea  of  the  tovmship  school  syttmnj  and  I 
earnestly  hope  the  school  law  will  be  so  amended  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature,  as,  first,  to  adopt  such  a  system ;  thus  doing  away  with  a 
large  number  of  really  unnecessary  officers — ^having  one  board  for  each  town- 
ship, styled  the  "  Board  of  Education."  Said  board  should  be  composed  of  as 
well  qualified  men  as  it  is  possible  to  get  in  the  township.  Second,  to  provide 
a  fund  in  each  township  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  school  booka.  There 
are  those  in  every  township  really  too  poor  to  buy  the  necessary  books  for 
their  children. 

Public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  free  schools,  but  there  is  not  that  corre- 
sponding action  and  energy  which  should  be  coupled  with  this  opioioa 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  and  it  is  an  evil  hard  to  remedy. 


MARION— Hugh  Moobe. 

Our  wants  at  the  present  time  are — 

Firit. — Fewer  school  officers,  and  greatly  increased  work  and  interest 
manifested  by  the  same,  in  their  re^ective  duties,  in  the  township  or  dis- 
trict ;  and  a  lively  interest  by  the  same  in  the  manner  in  which  teachers  do 
their  duty. 

Second, — A  higher  estimation  of  the  profession  of  teachers ;  and  an  increase 
in  the  influence  and  st€mding  of  teachers  as  members  of  society ;  and  a  gene- 
ral desire  for  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  general  awak- 
ening of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 


MARSHALL-nJ.  N.  Puller. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  gradually,  but  surely  advancing  to  a  higher 
d«gree  of  excellence  and  usefulness*.     This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  abolition 
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of  **third  grade  certificates/'  by  which  the  superintendent  is  enabled  to  estab- 
lish a  higher  grade  of  qualification  in  teachers.  Now,  no  teacher  can  obtain 
A  certificate  unless  he  manifests  a  capacity  to  teach  any  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  county ;  while,  under  the  old  law  for  gr^ntiog  third  grade 
certificates,  directors,  in  a  very  large  number  of  districts,  seemed  possessed  of 
&  wonderful  faculty  of  finding  the  very  teacher  who  was  qualified  to  teach 
their  school,  and  no  other,  and  they  were  ready  to  come  before  the  superin< 
tendent  and  prove  that  their  school  was  backward,  and  to  present  the  claims 
of  the  deficient  teacher  by  declaring  that  he  had  sufilcient  knowlege  to  teach 
the  school,  in  question,  and  that  he  was  the  very  mem  they  toanted ;  hence, 
**  backward  '*  schools  were  kept  backward. 

There  is,  however,  another  difficulty  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
surmount;  in  fact,  we  have  lost  ground,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing.  I 
refer  to  the  multiplicity  of  text-books.  In  some  schools  I  have  found  no  less 
than  three  different  series  of  readers,  and  about  as  many  diiferent  series  of 
arithmetics ;  so  that  the  teacher  has  been  obliged  to  form  several  classes  of  ez' 
actly  the  same  grade,  thereby  consuming  time  in  hearing  a  number  of  small  clas- 
ses, which  could  have  been  better  taught  if  they  had  all  been  merged  in  one  class 
of  respectable  size.  Still  the  superintendent  has  no  power  to  dictate  in  the 
matter  of  text-books,  and  his  advice  to  the  directors,  to  establish  uniformity, 
has  often  been  disregarded ;  yet,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  heeded,  and  in 
those  exceptional  cases  the  schools  have  been  much  improved.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  school  law  be  so  amended  that,  if  the  directors  refuse  or  neglect 
to  establish  uniformity  of  books  in  their  respective  schools,  the  county 
superintendent  shall  be  required  to  perform  that  duty.  I  would  suggest,  also 
that  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  allow  but  (me  director,  instead  of  three.  As 
it  now  is,  each  member  seems  to  think  that  he  may  be  indulged  in  a  degree  of 
neglect,  because  he  is  only  a  minority  of  the  board.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  two  or  more  individual  directors  hire  each  a  different  teacher,  on  his 
own  single  responsibility,  presuming  on  the  consent  of  his  colleagues ;  hence, 
arises  a  conflict  of  opinion  and  ill-humor,  when  each  finds  out  wliat  his  fel- 
lows have  done ;  and  in  one  instance,  in  this  county,  a  law-suit  has  been  the 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  but  one  director,  he  would  feel  more 
responsibility;  would  act  more  carefully,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
promptly,  and  would  be  fully  competent  to  do  all  the  business  now  required 
of  three. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  in  this  county  at  the  number  of  electiooB 
for  school-officers,  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  call,  under  the  existing  law. 
People  will  not  heed  these  frequent  calls,  and  the  average  vote  at  these  elec- 
tions will  not,  I  think,  exceed  six !  while  sometimes,  not  more  than  three 
votes  are  polled  for  trustee  of  schools ;  and  even  these  few  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  polls,  if  the  treasurer  did  not  go  to  the  harvest  fields,  near  at 
hand,  and  beg  at  least  a  few  of  the  hands  to  attend  the  election,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  compelled  to  notify  for  another.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
treasurer  might  control  the  election  of  trustees,  on  whom  his  own  re-election 
depends,  though  few  crave  the  office ;  and  all  unite  with  me  in  requesting 
that  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  allow  trustees  to  bo  elected  on  the  same  day 
that  other  town  officers  are  chosen,  in  the  spring. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  selection  would  be  influenced  by  political  rather  then 
educational  considerations,  in  some  instances ;  still  the  same  might  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  state  and  county  superintendents — ^yet,  I  think,  all 
AW)uld  prefer  that  these  officers  be  chosen  at  the  time  of  the  general  election 
of  state  and  county  officers,  and  no  harm  results  from  the  practice ;  nor  csa 
T  sec  that  it  would  be  otherwise  in  the  election  of  minor  school -officerF. 


MASO^^— H.  H.  .MoosK. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  schools  of  Mason  county  are  progressing  Uneij 
considering  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  i'e  have  labored,  iu  the 
shape  of  unfit  school  houses,  scarce  any  School  apparatus  or  furniture,  im£t 
teachers  and  negligent  school  officer&  But  our  old  dilapidated  houses  are 
being  replaced  by  more  respectable  ones.  We  have  a  better  class  of  taicbers 
now  than  formerly.  The  number  of  our  school  houses  have  increased  nearly 
one-fourth  in  the  last  three  years ;  teachers*  wages  have  increased  one-half; 
the  timount  of  school  funds  is  double  what  it  was  three  years  ago,  and  I  mu&t 
say  there  is  a  forward  movement  in  educational  matters.  I  do  not  dou!)t  the 
utility  of  institutes,  but  I  think  they  should  be  supported  in  some  other  way 
than  the  present  one.  The  law  provides  that  boeirds  of  supervisors  nuif/ 
appropriate  money  for  the  support  of  institutes,  but  they  fiiil  in  doing  it 
almost  invariably.  Another  thing  fatal  to  keeping  in  organization  a  success- 
ful teachers'  institute  in  our  county  is,  our  teachers  are  nearly  all  transient— 
not  likely  to  teach  more  than  one  or  two  terms,  and  thei^  pass  on  to  other 
states  and  counties  in  pursuance  of  better  fields  of  labor.  If  each  comity 
had  a  school  of  higher  grade  for  the  preparing  of  teachers,  of  home  material, 
our  institutes  would  be  more  successful. 

I  think  the  school  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  diminish  the  number  of 
school  officers  at  least  one-half.  One  director  for  each  school  district  in  a 
township  is  sufficient  to  transact  all  necessary  business  for  the  di^rict.  The 
office  of  town  treasurer  is  next  to  useless,  as  it  seldom  pays  any  man  to  att.'nd 
to  the  office  properly.  In  our  county  not  above  three  of  the  twenty- two 
treasurers  report  correctly ;  some  fail  altogether.  The  county  superintendent 
should  be  the  treasurer  for  all  the  school  fund&  One-half  of  the  amount 
paid  aU  the  township  treasurers  would  pay  one  man  to  attend  to  all  the 
duties  required  of  township  treasurers.  Trustees  of  schools  are  a  needless 
set  of  officers,  also.  Directors  and  trustees  are  required  to  visit  and  superin- 
tend the  schools  in  their  respective  district  and  township.  I  do  not  think 
there  have  been  twenty  different  schools  in  the  county  visited  during  the  list 
three  years  by  either  directors  or  trustees. 

The  geographical  limit  of  each  county  should  be  t&e  limit  of  the  township 
also.  There  is  much  difficulty  from  this  source  among  school  officers  and 
others. 

There  is  an  opinion  among  many  school  officers  that  any  person  of  ordinary 
intellect  will  do  for  beginners.  Many  candidates  presenting  themselves  for 
examination,  on  failing  to  secure  certificates,  make  the  remark :     "  The  school 
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I  propose  to  teach  is  small — all  beginners, "  which  they  think  should  be  a 
passport  for  them.  They  sometimos  come  with  what  they  claim  to  be  an 
order  for  a  certificate,  and  insist  on  getting  a  ccrtiticate  without  any  examina- 
tion. Beginners  should  have  the  best  qualified  teachers  we  have.  It  a  child 
is  taught  correctly  in  the  beginning,  it  will  not  require  halt'  the  time  and 
labor  to  acquire  an  education. 


MASSAC— W.  II.  SooTT . 

The  public  schools  of  Massstc  county  are  considerably  in  advance  of  what 

they  have  ever  been  before,  and  are  becoming  endeared  to  the  people  of  the 

county  generally.     During  the  past  year  we  have  had  some  excellent  schools. 

The  public  school  of  Metropolis  has  been  quite  a  succesnt  the  past  year.     Great 

credit  is  due  the  directors  and  teachers.    It  has  quite  done  away  with  the 

necessity  of  a  high  school  at  Metropolis.     Efforts  were  made  for  the  establish. 

ment  of  such  a  school.    An  sppropriation,  by  taxation,  was  authorized  by  the 

Legislature,  and  the  services  of  good  and  competent  teachers  secured ;  but 

this  year  I  find  its  patrons  are  sending  to  the  public  schools.     Old  log  school 

houses  are  giving  way  to  neat  and  substantial  frame  buildings ;  log  benches 

are  giving  place  to  comfortable  seats;  and  a  general  interest  is  being  awakentd 

and  manifested  in  the  county. 

One  thing,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  still  facilitate  the  great  work  of 
X>opular  education  in  Southern  Illinois,  would  be  to  make  the  ofice  of  county 
superintendent  independent  of  county  courts,  so  far  as  the  compensation  for 
their  services  is  conctimed — ^many  of  the  courts  failing  to  act  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  having  little  sympathy  in  common  with  the  cause — allowances 
being  made  grudgingly,  and  by  that  means  souring  the  people  against  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  and  weakening  his  influence.  The  question  of  ta^ca- 
tum  to  pa^  8uperi7UendentSj  has  a  tendency  for  evil.  They  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  but  not  for  the  former.  No  matter  how 
efficient  they  may  be,  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act, 
allowing  the  superintendents  to  retain  the  compensation  for  their  services  out 
of  the  State  funds  (as  heretofore),  and  require  superintendents  to  report  the 
amount,  and  the  services  rendered,  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
Also,  I  would  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act,  defining  how  the  county 
superintendent  is  to  obtain  an  office,  office  furniture,  and  all  necessary  contin- 
gent expenses,  to- wit:  necessary  record  books,  etc.,  for  office,  fuel,  express 
charges,  postage,  and  stationery  pertaining  to  office. 

As  the  law  is  silent  on  these  topics,  county  courts,  many  of  them,  refuse  to 
act,  and  make  any  arrangement  or  allowance  for  these  things,  deciding  that 
superintendents  are  required  to  furnish  them  out  of  their  own  funds.  I 
respectfully  urge  this  matter  upon  your  attention. 

As  regards  any  changes  in  the  grade  of  certificates,  I  would  say,  let  well 
enough  alone.  Changing  the  grade  will  not  reach  the  case,  in  my  humble 
opinion.  The  directors  and  people  must  first  be  educated,  so  that  nothing 
but  competent  teachers  can  find  employment ;  then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
regulate  the  grade,  and  advance  it  as  high  as  need  be. 
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As  for  requiring  county  superintendents  to  procure  a  State  Certificate,  I  do 
not  think  that  will  meet  the  want.    It  is  true  we  want  competent  men,  yet 
above  all,  we  want  activey  energetic  and  faithful  men,  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation  in  educational  matters.    When  I  say 
education^  I  mean  moral,  social,  physicial  and  intellectual — ^iu  fact,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  man. 


MoDONOUGH— D.  Branch. 

The  schools  of  McDonough  county,  as  fully  admitted  by  all,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  an  upward  tendency.  The  people  are  generally  demanding  more 
highly  qualified  teachers,  and  are  willing  to  pay  higher  salaries  than  formerly 
to  obtain  them.  Teachers'  institutes  are  quite  popular  among  teachers,  as 
well  as  citizens  in  general.  Township  institutes  are  being  established 
throughout  the  county,  being  held  once  or  twice  a  month.  This  class  of 
institutes  have,  I  think,  this  peculiar  advantage ;  that  they  come  more  com- 
pletely under  the  notice  of  the  whole  people.  While  county  institutes  are 
necessarily  held  in  the  larger  towns,  where  the  members  can  be  accommodated 
with  board  during  the  session,  these  can  be  held  in  any  country  school  houses 
and  rotate  from  district  to  district,  the  citizens  becoming  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprise  throughout  the  county ;  and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
intellectual  improvement,  over  low  sports,  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  youth.  The  subject  of  normal  schools  is  now  fairly  before  the  public 
eye.  The  great  and  good  work  done  and  doing  by  our  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity is  every  where  admitted ;  but  while  this  institution  is  furnishing,  here 
and  there,  a  teacher,  events  have  shown  how  impotent  one  such  school  is,  mag- 
nificent as  it  may  be,  to  supply  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  State  of  Illinois 
with  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Other  instrumentalities  more  available 
and  more  accessible  to  the  mass  of  teachers,  and  requiring  a  less  amount  of 
outlay,  must  be  furnished,  or  our  schools  must  still  .languish;  for  they  must 
still  be  taught,  to  a  great  extent,  by  incompetent  persons.  I  say  this  without 
designing  to  reflect  unfiftvorably  on  the  many  well-qualified  and  enterpris- 
ing teachers  in  our  county.  I  think  I  express  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  McDonough  county  when  I  say,  that  a  legislative 
act,  favoring  the  establishing  of  County  Normal  schools,  would  be  a  grand 
advance  in  our  educational  enterprisb;  that  such  a  move  would  be  moft 
heartily  seconded  by  the  people  of  our  county. 

A  high  moral  culture  is  regarded  by  us  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
it  is  probable  that  no  teacher  would  meet  with  any  serious  opposition  in 
holding  up,  before  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  the  claims  of  religion,  ignoring 
the  minor  points  of  doctrine  on  which  the  dilterent  denominations  of  chris- 
tians disagree. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  referanoe  to 
an  amendment  of  the  school  law,  as  proposed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  in 
his  last  hiennial  report  The  arguments  there  adduced,  in  favor  of  the  town- 
ship district  system,  are  regarded  as  sound,  and  with  suitable  provisos  in  case 
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of  union  districts,  when  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the 
settlements  are  such  as  to  make  these  arrangements  necessary,  and  where 
towns  are  situated  on  or  near  township  lines,  such  a  law  would  be  generally 
acceptable.  I  am  in  favor  of  haying  the  time  of  a  legal  school  year  extended 
to  eight  months ;  six  months  being  too  limited  to  meet  the  educational  neces- 
sities of  our  people. 


McHENRY— A.  J.  KiHGMAN. 

It  gives  OS  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  in  this  report,  this 
year,  that  we  are  making  progress  in  our  county  in  what  underlies  the  growth, 
the  prosperity  and  the  safety  of  every  community  and  every  state — ^namely : 
the  common  schools.     Everywhere  there  are  visible  signs  of  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  people.   The  battle  has  to  be  fought 
no  longer  by  "  single  hands" ;  the  conmiunity  is  at  work — hands  multiply  in 
the  conquest,  and  victory  seems  already  a  promised  result.     The  people  are 
moving  ;  they  were  never  so  fully  alive  to  their  vital  interest,  involved  in 
the  common  school,  as  now  ;  never  before  had  they  such  faith  in  the  system, 
or  such  high  expectations  of  magnificent  results  growing  out  of  it.     In  many 
instances,  its  enemies  have  become  its  friends,  and  its  bitterest  opposers  its 
warmest  advocates.    The  people  are  becoming  more  liberal  every  year  in  the 
means  they  employ  to  build  up  their  schools  and  make  them  more  efficient  in 
the  grand  purposes  of  elevating  life  and  character,  that  life  and  character  both 
may  answer  the  nobler  ends  of  created  intelligence.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  school  officers  and  the  whole  of  the  people  of  a  district  declaring  in 
&vor  of  the  best  teacher  they  can  get,  and  expressing  themselves  as  anxious 
to  put  their  school  on  a  high  intellectual  and  moral  basis.     They  say :  '*  we 
want  a  school  that  the  community  may  justly  f&el  proud  of— a  school  emi- 
nently creditable  to  the  times  and  the  age  in  which  we  live."      All  this  is 
truly  encouraging.     It  gives  us  strength,  it  gives  us  hope ;  it  gives  us  addi- 
tional faith  in  the  people  we  serve ;  it  gives  us  that  enthusiasm  which  causes 
us  to  push  forward  with  new  determinations  and  firmer  resolves  to  multiply 
results,  and  accomplish  more  in  the  work  and  the  cause  in  which  we  have 
devoted  our  energies,  and  which  we  desire  to  see  completely  triumphant. 


McLEAN— D.  WiLKiNS. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  waking  up  to  the  great  and  thrilling  inte- 
rests of  education.  In  no  two  years  has  there  been  such  rapid  progress  as  in 
the  past.  The  interest  is  general.  The  demand  now  is  not  who  will  teach 
the  cheapest,  but  who  is  the  live,  thorough,  efficient  and  qualified  teacher. 
Workmen  are  demanded  who  are  worthy  of  their  hire.  The  result  is  that 
the  standard  of  education  is  being  elevated  all  over  the  county,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  children  are  taught  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves. 
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The  large  surplas  of  teachers  in  this  county  has  enabled  me  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  examination,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  fix  that  standard  so  as  to 
give  only  a  sufficient  number  of  certificates  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
schools.  There  are  a  large  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  county.  In  these 
schools  algebra,  physiology,  physical  geography,  and  natural  philosophy  are 
taught.  It  seems  to  me,  that  here  we  find  the  true  line  to  draw  between  the 
first  and  second  grade  of  certificate&  All  the  teachers  that  have  received  the 
first  grade,  the  past  year,  have  requested  me  to  examine  them  in  the  elemen. 
tary  principles  of  these  studies.  The  directors  seem  to  appreciate  but  little, 
if  any  difference  between  the  first  and  second  grade,  when  the  certificate  con- 
tains only  the  same  studies ;  but  teachers  holding  these  certificates  receive 
from  $8  to  $10  more  per  month  than  otherwise.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
make  a  greater  distinction  between  the  grades  of  certificates  than  the  law 
demands? 

During  the  year,  in  addition  to  a  county  institute,  I  have  held  precinct 
iuBtitutes  in  various  parts  of  the  county.     These  have  been  attended  with  the 
best  of  results.     Not  only  the  teachers,  but  the  parents  and  children  have 
become  intensely  interested  in  them.     Holding  them  in  different  places^  the 
people  come  out  and  listen,  with  great  interest,  to  the  lectures,  discussions  and 
recitations — and  they  return  to  their  homes  with  a  higher  appreciation  of 
their  schools,  and  a  stronger  determination  to  rally  around  them.     I  have 
endetivored  to  make  them  practicable — &fac  simile  of  the  school.    No  teacher 
is  excused  from  attending  these  institutes.     The  State  Teachers'  Institute, 
held  yearly  at  the  State  Normal  University,  id  very  beneficial  to  our  teachers, 
and  highly  appreciated  by  them.     An  amendment  to  the  school  law,  so  as  to 
compel  the  teachers  to  attend  these  institutes,  allowing  them  their  time  and 
pay  the  same  as  when  teaching,  would  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  and  success  of  the  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pressure  of  taxes  caused  by  the  war,  building  a 
court  house  costing  nearly  a  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  large  railroad  ap- 
propriations, yet,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  statistical  report,  forty-four  fine  school 
houses  have  been  erected,  the  past  two  years,  and  beautifully  furnished  with 
costly  furniture.  Besides  these,  a  large  number  have  been  remodeled  -and 
refitted  with  new  seats.  During  this  time,  our  special  school  taxes  have  more 
than  doubled.  Our  citizens  only  have  to  know  that  money  is  needed,  and 
that  it  will  be  wisely  and  judiciously  expended,  and  they  are  ready  to  vote 
and  pay  the  taxes. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  divided  on  the  question  of  township  organi- 
zation. A  decided  majority,  I  think,  arc  in  favor  of  submitting  the  plan  to  a 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  each  township.  They  say,  by  taking  this  course,  the 
rights  of  the  different  districts  will  be  better  protected,  and  greater  justice 
done  to  all  parties  interested. 
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MENARI>-rBDWABD  Booth. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  (as  reported  by  the  township  treasurers)  for 
this  year  is  an  excess  of  $1,871  84  oyer  that  of  last  year ;  while  the  expendi- 
tures were  $806  89  more  during  the'same  period.  I  have  also  the  satisfaction 
to  report  285  additional  volumes,  belonging  to  district  libraries,  which  have 
been  donated  to  the  districts  by  some  of  our  leading  citizens,  whose  enlight- 
ened liberality  in  this  instance  I  regard  as  especially  entitled  to  acknowledg- 
ment, as  it  presents  an  example  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  in  a 
direction  particularly  farorable  to  community  action  in  promoting  the  great 
objects  of  popular  education.  I  have  been  much  gratified  to  observe  a 
decided  advancement  in  most  of  the  district  schools  which  I  have  visited 
and  examined  during  the  last  school  year.  There  is  evidently  more  enthusias- 
tic interest,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  than  formerly,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  corresponding  intellectual  activity  among  the  pupils.  The  use 
of  the  black-board  is  now  much  more  general  than  heretofore ;  and  exercises 
illustrative  and  explanatory  of  the  various  studies  assist  the  pupil  very 
materially  in  acquiring  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  text-books.  In  my 
opinion,  a  complete  uniformity  of  text-books  in  all  the  public  schools  would 
prove  a  popular  and  advantageous  measure.  It  would  enable  teachers  to  clas- 
sify their  pupils  much  better  than  they  can  do  at  present;  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  teacher  and  a  saving  of  time  to  the  school.  I  would  therefore 
suggest,  that  some  action  be  taken  by  which  such  uniformity  in  our  school 
text-books  be  brought  about. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  **  an  exercise  in 
vocal  music  "  in  our  common  schools.  From  what  I  have  observed  ot  the 
effect  of  su'ch  an  exercise,  in  the  schools  of  this  county,  where  it  has  been 
adopted,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  favorably,  as  an  efficient  agency  for  th9 
moral  and  social  culture  of  the  pupils — promoting  refinement  of  sentiment 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition.  In  regard  to  the  general  educational  prospects 
of  this  county,  I  feel  Justified  in  saying  that  they  are  bright  and  encouraging. 
As  evidences  of  the  increasing  interest  felt  by  our  citizens  in  the  cause  of 
education,  I  would  specify  the  energetic  and  liberal  measures  adopted  by 
the  directors  of 'the  graded  school  at  Petersburg,  the  well  established  reputa- 
tion of  the  academic  institution  at  Indian  Point,  the  intelligent  generosity  of 
the  people  at  Tallula,  where  an  academy  is  now  bing  erected  at  a  cost  of 
110,000,  and  the  liberal  subscriptions  already  made  to  build  and  furnish  th« 
Hanis  Academy. 


MEKCER— S.  B.  Atwatxb. 

Our  common  schools  have  not  done  the  work  that  ought  to  have  been  done 
by  them,  and  are  not  now  in  as  a  flourshing  a  condition  as  we  could  desire ; 
yet,  it  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  state  that  some  of  our  school  houses  aro 
larger  and  cost  more  money  than  any  of  our  county  buildings ;  and  that  in 
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seyeral  country  dUtricto^  school  houses  haye  been  erected  more  yaliutble  Uuul 
any  priyate  residence  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  dtoated.  We  have 
graded  schools  in  six  ylllages,  and  two  country  districts  haye  recently  erected 
buUdings  containing  two  rooma  Since  the  dose  of  the  war,  sixteen  new 
school  houses  haye  been  buUt  Many  of  these  will  challenge  comparison 
with  any  country  school  houses  in  the  State.  Many  other  school  boildings 
haye  been  enlarged  and  furnished  with  Sherwbod's  patent  seats,  good  black- 
boards, maps,  charts,  and  apparatus.  To  make  our  schools  efficient,  competent 
teachers  are  now  more  needed  than  any  thing  else.  I  regret  to  say,  that  we 
haye  but  yery  few  schools  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  haye  my  own  children  attend  them,  Obseryation  has  conyinced 
me  that  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school.  I  belieye  that  no  acho<4 
would  eyer  haye  been  established  if  some  one  had  not  first  proposed  to  teach 
school.  Whereyer  a  neighborhood  has  had  the  benelt  of  a  good  school  for  a 
few  months,  there  \b  no  lack  of  interest.  Teachers  who  haye  used  to  the  best 
adyantage  such  apparatus  as  has  been  furnished  them,  usually  find  it  easy  to 
obtain  more.  But  a  teacher  who  spends  a  whole  term  without  marring  yrlth 
chalk  the  glossy  blackness  of  the  little  black-board  that  has  been  proyided 
for  hip  use,  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  people  will  soon  furnish  a  laiger 
one.  For  the  past  three  years  my  chief  labor  has  been  in  eleyating  the 
standard  of  qualification  in  this  county.  I  haye  endeayored  to  induce  our 
teachers  to  learn  new  and  better  methods  of  teaching.  Twelye  weeks  haye 
been  spent  in  county  institutes.  Besides  the  county  institutes,  we  had 
organizations  of  teachers  in  many  of  the  townships  that  held  meetings  onoe 
or  twice  each  month.  My  examinations  haye  mostly  been  public;  they  are 
generally  attended  by  large  classes,  and  are  conducted,  in  many  respects, 
similar  to  an  institute.  I  haye  not  granted  certificates  to  one-half  of  the 
persons  who  haye  applied  for  th^n.  Some  persons,  who  fiul  on  the  first  triAl, 
study,  learn,  and  try  again,  and  again,  and  finally  succeed  in  passing  an  exami- 
nation. As  a  result  of  this  work,  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we 
haye  better  teachers,  and  consequently  better  schools  than  we  had  two  years 
ago.  The  teachers  of  our  best  schools  haye  adopte  I  the  plan  of  requurLog 
the  smaller  pupils  to  print,  and  the  laiger  pupils  to  write  all  their  lessons  on 
their  slates  before  reciting  them.  They  haye  also  adopted  th&plan  of  haying 
the  pupils  write  what  they  can  remember  of  each  lesson  on  the  black-board, 
and  afterwards  haye  their  writing  corrected  by  the  class.  This  proyes  to  be 
the  surest  and  swiftest  method  of  teaching  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  and  other  things  belonging  to  good  writing. 


MONBOS— J.  A.  Kbnhxdt. 

1.  The  most  noticeable  feature,  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  public  school 
system  in  this  county,  is  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  the  sacoeaful  <qwn- 
tion  of  "  the  graded  schools  "  established  at  Waterloo,  the  county  seat  The 
people  of  the  district  haying  yoted  to  leyy  a  tax  for  building  puipoiai,  ths 
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directoxB  erected  m  school  house,  costing  About  td9,000»  ineUuive  of  imiiroTed 
Beats  and  necessary  apparatus.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  and  four  assist- 
ants. The  average  attendance  is  about  260.  It  is  the  only  graded  school  in 
the  county,  and  is  doing  good  work.  There  are  other  places  where  the  same 
benefits  might  be  reaped. 

d.  The  examinations  of  teachers,  generally,  hare  been  held  in  the  fall,  pre- 
yious  to  the  opening  of  the  schools,  were  of  a  public  character,  and  in  connection 
with  institute  exercises.  They  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  County 
Normal  School,  in  which,  necessarily,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  time  set 
apart,  a  superficial  sketch  or  outline  of  the  work  before  them,  as  teachers* 
has  been  presented,  and  for  which  they  were  required  to  have  some  approxi' 
mate  qualifications,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  position  sought.  The 
effect  has  been,  securing  better  qualified  teachers,  more  uniformity  in  the 
adoption  of  improyed  systems  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  a  more  extended 
interest  felt  in  the  communities,  in  relation  to  educational  matters.  At  these 
meetings  or  school  sessions,  I  have  giyen  such  general  instructions  as  were 
calculated  to  prove  of  assistance  to  teachers,  in  relation  to  school  duties,  and 
as  experience  and  observation  prompted  me  to  make.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned :  teaching  school  the  full  six  hours ;  doing  energetic  work ;  avail- 
ing themselves  of  all  appliances,  such  as  text-books,  black-board,  diagrams, 
illustration  and  charts,  necessary  for  attaining  success. 

8.  In  making  visitations,  I  find  that  many  teachers  have  worked  up  to 
the  expectations  raised  at  their  examinations,  and  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence required.  A  few,  however,  have  failed.  The  time  spent  with  them  has 
been  two  or  three  hours — sometimes  the  whole  six  hours ;  the  first  portion  in 
having  them  conduct  their  schools  as  usual ;  the  latter  portion,  in  short  object 
or  primary  instruction,  given  by  me,  calculated  to  secure  the  attention  of 
pupils,  awaken  interest  in  their  school  studies,  and  develop  their  thinking 
powers. 

In  some  school  districts,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  address  parents  and 
fHends  upon  educational  topics,  and,  in  visiting  the  schools,  always  labored 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  local  ofiicers. 

4.  The  school  system,  in  its  numerous  districts,  frequent  elections,  large 
number  of  officers,  and  short  terms  of  school,  is  defective.  It  should  be  sim- 
plified by  some  change.  The  schools  do  not  aecompiish  as  much  good  as 
their  advocates  have  been  led  to  expect,  considering  the  expenditure  of 
money,  and  paraphernalia  with  which  it  is  encumbered.  A  township  board 
could  do  the  same  work  much  more  efficiently.  In  towns  the  school  term 
should  be  extended  without  doubt.  Small  schools  should  be  merged  in  larger 
ones,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  effecting  these  changes,  no  injury  should  arise 
to  any  parent  desirous  of  securing  the  education  of  his  children. 


MONTGOMERY— J.  C.  Ti^ly. 


In  this  county,  at  the  present  time,  our  public  schools  are  the  people's  prlda 
-that  in  which  all  can  unite  to  elevate  ftud  improve,  until  mv  fdiooli  an  as 
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good  as  ova  tjstem ;  htnt6 1  iako  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  la  stating  the 
fact,  that  within  the  two  years  just  ended,  the  canae  of  public  education,  or 
Gommon  schools,  has  advanced  more  than  during  any  preyious  period  of  the 
same  length.  The  people  of  this  county  seem  to  feel  that  the  "American 
idea'*  of  popular  education  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  nearly  all  are 
either  ready  or  helping  in  the  good  cause.  The  remainder  are  "  standing  out 
of  the  way,  lest  they  might  get  hurt." 

In  school  houses,  our  county  is  not  behind  the  times,  but  on  the  contrary 
in  this  respect,  has  improyed  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  hopeful 
friend  of  common  schools.  At  Hillsboro,  our  county  seat,  we  ha^e  a  most 
eonyenient  and  beautiful  school  building ;  another  at  Irying,  quite  as  com- 
fortable ;  still  another  at  Ware's  Groye ;  and  a  yery  large  one  at  Litchfield-* 
all  good,  new,  and  furnished  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Besides  this,  a 
number  of  our  districts  haye  built  new  and  substantial  houses,  or  repaired  the 
old  ones,  and  provided  them  with  the  best  school  furniture  to  be  procured. 

Very  many  of  our  teachers  are  "  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed,"  while 
nearly  all  are  improving  day  by  day.  As  the  standard  of  qualifications  is 
raised  a  little  each  year,  those  persons  who  will  not  work  in  are  being  worked 
out  of  the  teachers'  corps.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  we  are  having 
some  really  excellent  schools  taught  in  the  county j  such  as  give  assurance  that 
we  are  progressing  and  letting  our  light  shine,  that  we  may  see  to  go  up 
higher. 

Our  school  directors  are  improving  every  opportunity  to  advance  the  com- 
mon interest,  and  therefore  are  cultivating  their  knowledge  of  schools  and 
their  relation  to  them.  Very  many  districts  have  their  schools  classified  and 
conducted  according  to  rules  adopted  by  the  directors  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  county  superintendent. 

Our  teachers  have  improved  in  methods  of  teaching-— especially  in  primary 
instruction — very  much,  and  this  desirable  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  our  Teachers'  Institute.  A  large  number  of  our  schools 
have  branches  of  study,  above  the  common  school,  taught  in  them,  and  in  this 
they  are  encouraged.  Lor  we  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  desire  to  separate 
the  academy  from  the  common  school. 

An  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  secure  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  school 
directors  and  parents  are  appealed  to  to  see  that  all  the  pupils  ar%  properly 
supplied  with  books,  etc.,  needed  at  schooL 

Our  county  court  has  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  our  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute— ^which  IS  growing  in  favor  with  our  citizens  and  teachers.  It  is  be^^n- 
ning  to  be  acknowledged,  as  a  truth  applicable  to  teachers,  that  one  who 
earns  his  wages  is  better  at  a  large  salary,  than  one  at  a  small  salary,  who 
does  not  earn  even  that. 

Altogether,  the  prospect  brightens  and  everything  is  encouraging.  I  find, 
in  some  districts,  that  changes  or  repairs,  recommended  at  my  last  visit,  have 
been  made.    In  short,  we  are  trying  to  **  work  under  the  system  we  havti*' 
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MORGAN-^.  M.  Mabtdt. 

Under  the  present  law,  our  schools  are  doing  very  well.  In  the  last  two 
years,  great  changes  have  been  effected  in  tbe  conditions  of  the  schools  of  this 
coanty,  and  considerable  progress  made  towards  the  attainment  of  that  degree 
of  perfection  contemplated  in  the  establishment  ot  our  present  Si;hool  system. 
The  general  interest  manifested  in  the  subjectof  popular  education  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  people  are  demanding  teachers  of  better  qualifications,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  better  wages.  With  but  few  exceptions,  we  have  a  good 
school  house  in  each  district,  and  most  of  them  are  neatly  and  conveniently 
furnished.  In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  the  passage,  by  the  next  session  of  our 
Legislature,  of  those  amendments  to  the  law  recommended  by  the  last  County 
Superintendents'  Convention. 


MOULTRIE— T.  Y.  LEwa. 

I  think  the  visitation  of  schools  has  aided  the  cause  of  education  no  little 
in  our  county.  I  have  now  frequent  invitation  firom  teachers,  pupils  and 
patrons  to  call  and  see  the  progress  the  schools  are  making.  It  appears  to 
me,  they  take  hold  with  more  zeal  if  they  think  somebody  is  interested  in 
their  welfare.  If  patrons  and  school  officers  would  spend  more  of  their  time 
in  the  school  room,  it  could  be  done  with  very  great  profit  to  the  pupils. 

Many  of  our  school  houses  are  new  and  comfortable  and  speak  well  for  the 
eounty,  though  some  few  do  not  deserve  the  name,  but  are  poor,  old,  miserable 
hull&  They  are  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in  dog  day&  Although  the  most  of 
our  school  houses  have  good,  respectable  desks  and  seats,  some  few  of  the 
seats  were  not  intended,  from  their  appearance,  for  the  present  generation; 
for  if  Goliah  was  seated  on  them,  he  could  scarcely  touch  bottom  with  his  toes ! 
I  have,  on  many  occasions,  told  the  teachers  by  all  means  to  procure  a  hand- 
saw  and  take  the  smallest  children  down  a  little,  so  they  could  look  up  to 
them,  and  not  they  to  the  childrea  It  must  be  very  unpleasant  for  a  boy  to 
be  suspended,  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  between  heaven  and  earth,  just  as 
if  he  was  not  fit  for  either,  with  his  feet  dangling  in  the  air  without  any 
support  whatever.  Blackboards  are  plenty,  and  generally  well  used;  but 
charts  and  outline  maps,  I  must  confess,  are  entirely  too  much  of  a  rarity. 

I  think  we  have  text-books  of  every  kind  that  were  ever  made  since  the 
flood,  and  if  Noah  saved  any,  I  think  we  have  them !  though  most  of  our 
schools  are  well  classified.  I  wish  some  means  might  be  devised  by  which  we 
would  have  a  uniformity  of  text-books — ^thereby  assisting  the  teadiers  in  the 
classification  of  their  schools,  and  relieving  the^  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
^^dy  arduous  duties,  and  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  advance  the  schools 
wier,  faster  and  better. 
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OGLE— E.  L.  Wblls. 

There  has  been  an  increase  within  the  two  years,  in  the  nnmber  of  white 
persons  under  twenty-one  years,  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-three,  or  four  per 
cent.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  white  persons  between- the  ages  of  ox 
and  twenty-one  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  a  gain  of  two  per  cent    At 
the  close  of  the  war  several  colored  persons  came  into  the  county  fiom  tke 
south,  and  we  have  an  increase  for  the  two  years  of  twenty-scTen  in  the  um- 
ber of  colored  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  ninety  per  ctbI; 
while  the  increase  in  the  n!timber  of  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  is  fourteen,  or  fifty-one  per  cent    The  nnmber  of  ooloTBd 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  two-fiflhs  of  one  per  cent  of  tlM 
whole  number  of  white  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.    The  ooloted 
children  generally  attend  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  witbosi 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  white  citizens.    We  have  three  more  graded 
schools,  a  gain  of  one  hundred  per  cent.;  three  less  private  schools,  a  loa  of 
thirty-eight  per  cent;  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  less  scholars  in  the 
private  schools,  being  a  loss  of  forty-eight  per  cent    This  comparison,  fior 
the  two  years  last  past,  between  the  graded  and  private  schools  of  the  ooanty, 
tells  much  of  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  common  and  graded  school 
system.    There  are  in  number  eight  more  school  houses,  an  increase  of  five 
per  oent    Sixteen  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  two  yean 
^-a  part  of  them  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones.    Some  of  these  new  build- 
ings are  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  and  are  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
the  property  and  prosperity  of  the  districts  and  vicinities  where  they  are 
respectively  situated.    The  ones  at  Adeline,  Mt.  Morris,  Forreston.  and  Fdlo 
are  deserving  of  especial  mention. 

Where  districts  have  libraries,  a  few  only  of  the  people  of  the  distrioks 
generally  receive  any  considerable  benefit  from  the  taking  and  reading  of  the 
books.  One  country  school  district  deserves  especial  mention  for  having  a 
library  of  over  six  hundred  volumes,  large  and  well  selected — ^worth  in  dol- 
lars many  more  than  there  are  numbers  of  books.  Several  of  the^graded 
schools  either  have  obtained,  or  are  about  to  obtain  the  American  Cyclopedia. 
This  ii  the  result  of  an  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  money  being  obtained  for  the  purpose  by  giving  exhibitions,  ciicula- 
ting  private  subscription  papers,  and  calling  upon  directors  to  make  up  bal- 
ances out  of  the  school  funds  under  their  controL  Two  of  oar  schools  have 
recently  been  supplied  with  organs  to  assist  in  cultivating  the  musical  talents 
of  the  pupils. 

The  number  of  school  diatricts,  the  number  of  districts  having  schools  sii 
months  or  more,  and  the  number  of  districts  having  no  schools,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  two  years  ago.  Thirteen  school  districts  are  the  most  in  soy  one 
township.  These  require — as  directors,  trustees  and  treasurers-^fbrty-tbrae 
men  to  do  the  school  business  for  the  township.  For  the  county,  it  takes  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  officers  to  manage  the  school  afhirs.  Two  years  ago 
twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  districts  kept  their  records  according  to  law. 
At  present,  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  records  are  reported  as  kq>t  aooontii^ 
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to  law.    Deductions  from  theM  fistcts  and  many  others  that  might  be  given, 
would  argue  much  in  &yor  of  the  township-district  system. 

Eighty 'four  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one 
years  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the  past  year.  Those 
in  attendance  at  the  schools  during  the  past  year  averaged  seventy-two  days, 
while  the  average  length  of  the  schools  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
days.  Had  every  person  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  attended 
for  the  same  grand  total  number  of  days,  it  weuld  have  been  sixty-one  days 
for  each  person.  Consideration  of  these  facts,  the  great  amount  of  money 
,  eipended  in  sustaining  the  schools,  the  objects  of  the  same,  and  the  evils  of 
ignorance,  give  strong  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  law  to  enforce 
attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the  State. 

There  are  twice  as  many  female  as  male  teachers  in  the  county  who  have 
taught  twice  as  many  days  during  the  past  year,  and  each  receiving,  for  aver- 
age wagee,  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages  of  the  male  teacher. 
Itany  of  these  female  teachers  are  excellent  ones,  and  are  doing  as  good  work 
as  is  done  by  men  who  receive  nearly  double  the  wages.  Many  6f  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  expect  to  teach  have  limited  means,  and  how- 
efer  much  they  may  desire  to  receive  the  advantages  of  a  normal  education 
to  assist  them  in  their  school  work,  they  are  by  circumstances  denied  it.  We 
have  had  only  twelve  at  the  State  Normal  School  during  the  past  year,  and 
thirteen  the  year  before. 

About  $100,000  each  year,  for  the  past  two  years,  have  been  expended  for 
school  purposes  in  this  county.  From  actual  visitation  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  county,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  much  of  this  money  is  wasted,  when  I 
consider  what  might  be  done  if  all  the  teachers  were  fully  prepared  for  their 
work.  I  need  not  say  that  I  believe  a  County  Normal  School  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  our  county,  and  a  great  saving  of  the  time  of  our  scholars 
ftnd  the  money  of  our  tax-payers.  Especially  would  I  aak  for  a  County  Nor- 
mal School  for  the  help  and  building  up  in  usefulness  of  the  young  women  of 
our  county  who  expect  to  work  in  our  schools. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  Institute  is  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  county,  we  are  surely  encouraged  to  think  our  school  interests  pros- 
perous. The  supervisors,  men  of  intelligence  and  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  county,  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  each  of  our  institutes  1 100. 
About  one  hundred  and  sixty  actual  teachers  attended  our  last  institute  who 
luid  taught  1240  terms  of  schooL  Our  instructors  are  numbered  among  the 
best  educational  men  of  the  country,  and  our  exercises  are  interesting  and 
profitable.  And  allow  me  to  repeat  that  one  praiseworthy  feature  of  an  Ogle 
County  Institute  is  the  good  feeling  among  the  members.  I  feel  proud  of  the 
teachers  of  Ogle  county. 


PEORIA— N.  E.  WOBTHINOTON. 

During  the  past  year  six  school  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  county 
outside  the  city  of  Peoria.    In  the  city,  in  the  second  ward,  a  new  building 
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^-^by  fiir  the  beat  in  this  lection  of  the  etftte— has  been  tomplefced.    While 
some  are  not  as  well  arranged  and  famished  as  they  should  be,  they  are  great 
improvements  on  the  past.    A  number  have  been  re-seated,  throwing  cmt  the 
old  torture  boxes  for  neat,  eomfortable  desks  and  chaira    It  is  hard  to  induoe 
the  directors  to  furnish  sufficient  black-board  space.    To  ohe  who  has  new 
taught,  a  ten  by  fire  feet  black-board  seems  amply  laige.    They  do  not  aeea 
to  comprehend  the  economy  of  time,  the  assistance  in  goremment,  and  tk 
general  enlargement  of  the  teacher*s  power  that  exist  in  a  box  of  crmTona  asd 
ample  black-board  sur£u».    I  regret  to  say  that  the  standard  of  qoalificatieai 
for  teaching  has  not  been  advanced  during  the  past  year.    So  great  has  been  . 
the  scarcity  of  male  teachers,  and  so  decided  the  preference  for  that  sex  is 
certain  districts,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  grant  some  certificates  to  can- 
didates but  poorly  qualified.     This  preference,  however,  I  think  is  on  the 
decrease.    A  number  of ,  the  best  schools  in  the  oonnty  are  taught  by  fint 
grade  feifiale  teachera    They  find  no  more  difficulty  in  discipline  th^  do  the 
sterner  sex.    The  schools  in  Ghillicothe— -all  in  one  building,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils — are  solely  under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  and  an 
doing  well  in  every  respect.    Those  schools  that  have  for  the  past  few  yean 
employed  none  but  firat  grade  female  teachers  and  paid  them  the  same  wages 
that  male  teachers  receive,  are  to-day  the  best  schools  of  their  grade  in  the 
county.    The  mi^jority  of  male  teachera  who  are  employed  in  our  schools 
during  the  winter  months,  do  not  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession 
Their  minds  for  the  balanee  of  the  year  are  turned  in  different  channels,  and 
they  do  not  bring  to  their  winter  work  the  steady,  preparation  and  profes- 
sional enthusiasm  necessary  to  complete  succesa    With  female  teachers  it  is 
different.    They  receive  as  high  pay  for  teaching  as  they  can  earn  in  any 
other  department  of  industry.    It  is  their  life  work.    They  do  not  expect  to 
engage  in  any  other  businesa    They  give  to  teaching  their  time,  thought  and 
future  anticipationa    Their  heart  is  in  their  work,  and  the  character  of  their 
schools  abundantly  proves  the  fact 

During  the  past  year  our  board  of  supervisors,  in  connection  with  the  board 
of  school  inspecton  of  the  city  of  Peoria,  have  established  a  County  Normai 
School.    It  went  into  operation  on  the  fint  of  September  last,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  formerly  of  Chicago,  with  forty  pupils  in  attend- 
ance.   It  is  located  in  the  high  school  building  in  the  city  of  Peoria    Mr. 
White  has  proved  himself  to  be  abundantly  qualified  for  the  position.    A 
training  department  in  connection  with  the  school  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
of  January  next,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Janet  Hanney,  a  lady  of  suooesi 
and  experience  in  our  city  schools.    The  enterprise  so  far  has  met  with  no 
opposition.     Our  people  seem  willing  to  pay  whatever  money  is  necessary  to 
put  our  schools  upon  a  broad,  solid,  successful  basia    If  the  same  spirit  con- 
tinues for  time  to  come,  and  we  realize  from  our  Normal  School  the  briglit 
results  which  its  happy  inauguration  promises,  it  will  not  be  five  years  untfl 
the  schools  of  Peoria  county  will  have  been  revolntionlaed. 
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PERRY— J.  W.  Blair. 

Since  my  last  biennial  report  a  great  change  has  been  produced  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  county.  Prejudice  and  ignorance  are  giving  way  to  pro- 
gress and  intelligence.  The  evidences  are  clearly  seen  in  the  erection  of  new 
school  buildings,  the  purchasing  of  apparatus,  and  the  general  interest  mani- 
fested. We  have  two  graded  schools  in  successful  operation,  and  one  in  pro- 
gress. The  graded  school  in  Du Quoin  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  and 
although  it  has  suffered  somewhat  from  change  of  teachers,  it  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  has  eight  departments  and  about  five  hundred 
pupils.  The  school  in  Tamoroa  was  organized  one  year  ago.  It  has  four 
departments  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  A  fine  boilding  is 
being  erected  in  Pinckneyville,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  place. 

The  moral  condition  of  schools  in  this  county  is  encouraging.  The  bible  is 
read  in  almost  every  school.  The  cry  of  sectarianism,  which  always  comes 
from  the  enemies  of  morality  and  religion,  is  seldom  heard.  Teachers,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  are,  strictly  speaking,  men  and  women  of  good  mend 
character,  and  are  doing  a  good  work  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county* 


PIATT— John  W.  Coleman. 

Since  my  last  report,  there  has  been  a  healthful  advancement  of  educational 
matters  in  our  county.  The  most  of  our  districts  have  had  school  six  months, 
and  some  ten,  during  the  past  year.  It  is  cheering  to  witness  the  liberality 
with  which  our  people  vote  taxes  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  them.  Good  teachers  invariably  command 
liberal  wages.  While  having  many  excellent  ones  in  our  county,  we  are  not 
yet  up  to  tlic  standard  of  excellence  we  would  desire.  So  few  persons  make 
teaching  a  life-long  profession.  All  things  being  equal,  the  longer  a  teacher 
remains  in  the  same  school,  tUe  better  for  all  concerned.  I  find  the  patrons 
of  schools  far  more  solicitous  about  the  qualifications  of  teachers  than  the 
amount  of  wages  they  are  to  give.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot  commend 
too  highly  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  friends  of  education  to 
establish  a  Normal  University  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  present 
university  does  not  turn  out  half  enough  teachers.  During  the  past  year,  we 
have  been  laboring  faithfully  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
the  county.  Our  efforts  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  success.  Many 
of  the  schools  have  been  supplied  entirely  with  them,  and  they  give  universal 
satisfaction.  Once  get  them  started  in  a  school,  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty 
afterwards. 

We  have  held  one  annual  and  several  local  institutes  during  the  year. 
The  first  was  well  attended  by  both  teachers  and  citizens.  President  Ed- 
wards, of  the  Normal  University,  was  with  us  and  delivered  an  able  address 
on  one  of  the  evenings,  which  did  much  towards  awakening  interest  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education.     Our  board  of  county  supervison 
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have  always  responded  to  appeals  for  appropriation  of  funds  towards  defray- 
ing expenses  of  institutes.  We  have  three  graded  schools  in  the  county;  and 
all  are  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity.  The  one  in  Montiocllo  is  the  best  this 
winter  that  we  have  ever  had. 


POPE— T.  Steyer. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that,  since  I  sent  you  my  last  report  on  the  condition  d 
schools  in  our  county,  educational  matters  have  gaii^ed  ground  in  eyery  de- 
partment. Our  teachers  generally  show  an  ambition  for  higher  attainmentit 
and  their  success  in  the  school  room  is  mostly  due  to  the  instruction  and  sug- 
gestions which  they  receiyed  at  the  Teachers'  Institute.  Oar  school  officers 
and  people  can  see,  now,  the  benefits  of  good  schools ;  they  see  that  the  monk 
of  a  community  depend  upon  its  intelligence,  and  therefore  take  more  inters 
in  school  matters ;  they  demand  good  schools,  and  are  willing  to  support 
them. 

In  building  new  school  houses  and  furnishing  the  same  with  good  and 
comfortable  furniture,  or  in  repairing  the  old  school  houses,  I  am  induced  to 
belieye  that  Pope  county  is  not  second  to  any  county  in  the  State.  We  haye 
built  school  houses  which,  if  not  the  most  costly,  are  generally  of  a  more 
attractiye  appearance  and  of  superior  adaptation  to  educational  purposes. 
We  haye  built  nineteen  school  houses  within  the  past  two  years,  and  we  may 
well  be  proud  of  them — not  so  much  for  the  number  of  them,  as  for  their 
substantial  character  and  comfort. 

I  haye  been  able  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  this  county,  during  the  last  year, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  that  by  visiting 
Bchools  and  consulting  with  the  school  directors  and  teachers  is  the  best  and 
surest  means  to  improve  the  same. 

In  summing  up  the  condition  of  our  schools,  I  am  gratified  to  state  that 
better  qualified  teachers,  more  improvement  in  school  houses  and  furniture, 
and  more  attentiveness  of  school  officers  as  to  their  duties,  is  the  result  of 
another  year's  labor. 

I  would  suggest  an  amendment  of  the  school  law,  so  as  to  compel  teachers 
to  attend  public  examinations.  As  the  law  stands  now,  public  examination 
is  only  an  expense  to  the  county,  whereby  nothing  is  accompli^shed,  becar^ 
teachers  do  not  attend. 


PULASKI— J.  H.  Brown. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
our  county,  within  the  last  few  years.  Several  new  and  commodious  school 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  visit  some  of  oar 
schools  and  mark  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  scholars  in  the  branches 
taught.    Still  there  remains  much  to  be  done.  In  some  localities  the  advance- 
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ment  is  not  so  satisfactory,  and  in  sach  instances  the  difficulty  rests  princi- 
pally with  the  parents.  I  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  adyancing  a  school 
where  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  and  school  officers  were  properly  seconded  by 
the  parents  of  the  children. 

Some  teachers  hare  been  tolerated  in  our  county,  owing  to  their  scarcity, 
that  really  need  further  instruction  before  taking  charge  of  our  common 
schools.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  teachers  from  the  Normal  University 
and  greatly  desire  another  normal  school  in  our  State,  that  we  may  have  more 
of  such  teachers.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  schools  the  import- 
ance of  moral  culture,  and  labored  to  make  science  the  handmaid  of  wisdom. 
Permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adding  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
and  physiology  to  our  common  school  course. 


PUTNAM-J.  8.  McCluno. 

The  schools  which  I  have  visited  I  find  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
all  things  considered.  School  houses  are  generally  good,  but  not  a  single  one, 
that  I  have  visited,  is  furnished  with  necessary  school  apparatus.  I  find  also, 
in  some  schools,  a  variety  of  text-books  for  the  same  studies — ^thus  causing 
double,  and  sometimes  triple  the  amount  of  labor  to  the  teacher.  If  any 
artist  should  have  good  tools  to  labor  with,  certainly  the  teacher  should. 
We  hope  soon  to  see  a  change  in  this  county  in  this  respect. 


RANDOLPH-J.  A.  Malone. 

The  report  of  schools  in  our  county  is  not  as  correct  as  desired.  Tardiness 
on  the  part  of  township  officers  has  made  it  impossible.  We  hope  to  improve 
in  this  respect.  It  is  proper  to  conclude  that  our  schools  are  improving. 
Our  County  Institute,  which  has  been  held  semi-annually  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  has  had  a  salutary  infiuence  upon  the  whole  work.  It  has  brought 
all  teachers,  school  officers  and  people  to  a  better  understanding  of  their 
duties.  We  are  building  better  houses,  and  are  supplying  them  with  better 
apparatus,  and  a  better  grade  of  teachers. 

In  a  word,  the  work  of  improvement  in  all  departments  moves  on  together. 
This  will  always  be  the  case  in  a  substantial  improvement.  Certainly  very 
little  change  need  be  made  in  our  law.  We  have  a  system — practice  should 
be  our  watchword. 


RICHLAND-^.  C.  Scott. 

The  people  of  Richlund  county  are  deeply  interested  in  our  common 
schools,  and  a  large  majority  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  improve  and 
render  them  more  efficient.    The  infiuence  of  this  wide-spread  public  interest 
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is  manifest  in  the  willingness  of  our  people  to  attend  lectures  on  educational 
subjects,  and   in   the  rapid  improvement  of  many  of  our  schooU.      This 
earnest,  public  sentiment  is  a  "  sure  foundation  "  upon  which,  in  due  time, 
good   schools  can  be  built  up.      Every  year  some  of  the  old-time  school 
houses  disappear,    and  neat,  comfortable  new  ones  are  erected  in   their 
stead.    We  are  improving  the  old  and  building  new  school  houses  as  fast « 
our  circumstances  will  permit.    In  the  city  of  Olney,  we  have  a  public  schod 
house  which,  for  size,  beauty,  and  convenience,  very  few  towns  or  cities  cu 
excel.    In  the  town  of  Noble,  we  have  a  good  school  house,  that  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town  and  a  credit  to  the  people.    In  many  districts  in  the  county, 
we  have  good  school  houses  in  good  repair ;  yet,  in  quite  a  large  number  of 
districts  the  school  houses  are  not  well  furnished  with  desks  and  black- boarda^ 
Several  districts  have  recently  purchased  good  seats  and  desks.     We  are 
getting  better  furniture  as  fast  as  we  are  able.    A  number  of  districts  have 
purchased  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other  apparatus.    I  have  advised  direc- 
tors to  purchase  no  more  apparatus  than  the  teachers  can  use  to  advantage. 
Irregularity  in  attendance  at  school,  in  this  county — as  elsewhere — is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  common  schools ;  it  is  a  difficulty  that 
"  appears  mountain  high."    If  all  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools  were 
regular  in  their  attendance,  all  other  obstacles  would  soon  vanish,  and  the 
common  school  system  become  the  proudest  monument  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. 


ROCK  ISLAND— W.  H.  Gest. 

The  general  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  this  county  is  steadily 
improving.  This  improvement  is  shown  by  the  growing  interest  which  the 
people  take  in  school  matters — by  the  demand  for  teachers  of  a  higher  grade 
of  qualifications  and  the  disposition  to  pay  more  liberally  for  such  teachers, 
and  by  the  demolition  of  old  school  houses  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  of 
greater  capacity  and  finer  appearance.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  now  the 
question  with  the  school  directors  of  the  county,  in  the  matter  of  employing 
a  teacher,  is  not,  for  how  little  wages  can  we  employ  one,  but  where  can  we 
find  a  thoroughly  competent  one.  Their  determination  seems  to  be  to  secure 
as  good  a  teacher  as  can  be  found,  and  to  pay  such  wages  as  may  be  necessary 
to  that  end.  The  people  have  had  enough  of  schools  taught  by  persons,  who, 
themselves,  ought  to  be  under  tuition  for  several  years  before  undertaking  to 
teach  others.  I  consider  this  disposition  of  the  people  indicative  of  very 
decided  improvement  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  raise  steadily  the  grade  of  qualification  of 
teachers,  in  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  raised  by  stricter  examinations  from 
year  to  year.  No  teacher  in  this  county  is  authorized  to  think,  because  he  has 
once  obtained  a  certificate  of  any  board,  he  shall,  of  course,  obtain  a  renewal 
thereof.  To  secure  that  he  must  make  a  better  showing  on  re-examination, 
and,  in  this  course,  all  the  teachers,  for  whose  opinion  I  care  aught,  cordially 
sustain  me.    It  i&  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  for  the  direct  effect  thereof  has 
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been  to  raise  very  sensibly  the  amount  of  their  wages.  The  common  county 
schools  now  pay  from  $50  to  |60  per  month  to  good  teachers  of  either  sex. 
Every  year  witnesses  the  downfall  of  some  old  shanties  heretofore  dignified 
with  the  name  of  school  house,  and  the  erection,  in  their  places,  of  com- 
fortable commodious  buildings  well  furnished  with  school  apparatus.  School 
grounds  are  being  feneed,  shade  trees  set  out,  wells  dug,  out  houses  erected, 
and,  in  general,  there  is  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  to  make  the  school 
grounds  attractive  instead  of  repulsive,  objects  of  beauty  instead  of  disgust. 
Teachers,  school-officers  and  the  people  give  me  their  cordial  support.  I  have 
no  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  changes  in  the  school  ^law.  Though 
some  changes  might  well  be  made,  I  think  that  a  defective  law,  well  under- 
stood, is  better  than  a  good  one  poorly  comprehended. 


SANGAMON— O.  S.  Websteb. 

The  schools  of  Sangamon  county  are  steadily  increasing  in  interest  and 
numbers.  Some  opposition  is  still  manifested  towards  the  system.  In  some 
localities  people  look  upon  the  school  as  something  forced  uj)on  them  with- 
out their  consent ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  system  progresses,  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  produces  better  results.  From  eight  to  twelve  new  school 
houses  are  built  every  year,  each  one  an  improvement  on  the  old,  and  many 
of  them  models  of  taste,  comfort  and  convenience.  We  have,  in  the  county, 
twelve  graded  schools,  all  in  a  flourishing  condition— each  one,  we  think, 
improving  every  year.  During  the  last  three  years  elegant  and  commodious 
houses  have  been  built  for  graded  schools  at  New  Berlin,  lUiopolis,  Auburn, 
Williamsville,  and  the  first  district  west  of  Springfield.  The  house  at 
Williamsville,  built  during  the  year  last  past,  is  a  beautiful  structure,  con- 
taining all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  way  of  furniture,  apparatus,  etc., 
and  speaks  volumes  for  our  noble  free-school  system  and  the  energy  and 
philanthropy  of  its  builders. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  institutes.  A  strong  effort  was  made  last 
year  to  organize  the  teachers  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
institutes.    We  met  with  very  little  encouragement,  and  poor  success. 

Much  confusion  arises  in  getting  the  reports  of  township  treasurers  of  the 
condition  of  schools  in  townships  divided  by  county  line.  In  such  case  the 
treasurer  has  to  report  to  two  different  counties,  and  sometimes  three,  causing, 
in  every  instance  in  my  experience,  error  and  confusion.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  him,  in  such  case,  to  report  all  his  financial  statistics  to  one  county 
superintendent,  and  only  so  much  of  his  general  statistics  to  the  others  as  to 
enable  the  superintendent  to  apportion  the  funds. 

School  visitation  has  been  as  ^ell  attended  to  as  other  official  duties  would 
permit.  Public  examinations  have,  on  every  occasion,  proved  a  failure.  The 
meagre  attendance  and  little  amount  done  would  hardly  pay  for  publishing 
notices ;  consequently,  the  examination  has  nearly  all  been  done  in  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent. 
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There  are  in  the  county,  not  including  the  city  of  Springfield,  180  schooU. 
To  supply  them  for  both  winter  and  buoimer,  each  year,  it  requires  aboat  SOO 
teachers.  Take  int)  consideration  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber examined  get  certificates,  and  you  will  see  that  the  task  of  examining  the 
teachers  for  this  county  is  no  small  one. 

Nearly  every  district  in  the  county  was  visited  last  year.  I  believe  mock 
good  may  be  done  by  visiting  schools.  Comparatively  little,  however,  can  be 
accomplished  where  a  superintendent  has  so  many  schools  to  viait  that  he 
can  make  but  one  visit  to  each  school  during  a  term.  Three  times  during  t 
term  would  be  none  too  often,  and  twice  that  number  would  be  better.  He 
should  go  often  enough  to  see  that  his  plans  and  suggestions  are  carried  out 
by  the  teachers,  and  that  the  teacher  does  not  get  indififerent  to  hia  duty,  and 
neglect  that  which  he  is  employed  to  industriously  attend  to. 

It  is  true  the  live,  industrious  teacher  does  not  require  such  close  attention ; 
but  teachers  are  human,  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  160  indus- 
trious, honest,  faithful  men,  taken  miscellaneously  from  any  profession. 
There  will  be  some  lazy  ones  in  the  lot.  A  thorough  and  rigid  system  of 
examination  has  been  established,  which  has  the  effect  to  compel  incompetent 
and  inefficient  teachers  to  seek  other  avocations,  and  gives  encouragement  and 
compensation  to  the  really  competent  and  worthy  ones.  Such  a  course 
causes  unfriendly  aspersions  from  that  class  of  men  who  are  opposed  to  free- 
schools  and  popular  education,  because  it  destroys  the  competition  between 
the  {(ood  and  poor  teacher,  and  consequently  increases  the  salary  of  the  former. 

A  comparison  of  our  schools  of  to-day  with  those  of  a  few  years  since, 
shows  a  vast  improvement  both  of  school  appointments  and  educational 
attainments.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  schools  of  the  county  are  moving  ahead 
with  a  sure  and  steady  progress. 


SCHUYLER— Jbssb  C.  Fox. 

In  general,  the  schools  of  Schuyler  county  are  gradually  improving,  both  as 
regards  attendance  and  the  standard  of  attainmenta    An  increased  interest 
is  manifested  by  teachers  and  patrons.     Previous  to  1865,  applicants  expe- 
rienced but  little  trouble  m  securing  a  certificate,  regardless  of  qualifications 
Thus,  wholly  incompetent  teachers  were  foisted  upon  the  people,  and  the 
schools  partook  of  the  character  of  the  teachers.     So  great  was  the  competi- 
tion among  this  class,  that  wages  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  standard. 
Competent  teachers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  other  professions ;  directors 
were  overrun  with  applications ;  and  this  state  of  affiiirs  naturally  increased 
a  demand  for  the  cheapest.    To  change  this  current  of  feeling  among  the 
people,  and  to  elevate  the  standard,  required  no  little  effort,  firmness  and  de. 
termination  at  first,  but  finally  the  enlightened  and  good  sense  of  the  patrona 
rallied  to  my  support.    The  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  was  raised 
and  all  applicants  required  to  come  up  to  it.    The  change  effected  was  sudden, 
but  effectual.     The  good  accomplished  was  so  apparent  that  the  most  careless 
observer  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  it    It  led  to  a  decided  improvement  in 
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the  cbr.racter  of  our  schools.  The  people  are  infused  with  a  zeal  and  spirit  in 
the  cause  of  edacation  heretofore  unknown.  New  and  commodious  school 
houses  are  in  progress  of  erection ;  competent  teachers  are  in  demand.  Di- 
rectors are  now  under  the  necesssity  to  seek  for  teachers,  and  first  grade 
teachers  are  at  a  premium.  I  am  thoroughly  conyinced  that  the  superintend- 
ent can  do  more  to  elevate,  foster  and  protect  the  cause  of  common  school 
education  in  the  examination  room  than  in  any  other  field  of  his  duties.    I  do 

not  attach  great  importance  to  school  visitation  by  superintendents.  The  visits 
are  so  seldom,  the  time  spent  at  the  school  room  so  short,  but  little  good  can 

be  accomplished.  No  permanent  reformation  in  the  discipline  or  manner  of 
teaching  a  school  can  be  effected.  Those  needing  information  or  advice  are 
the  very  last  to  profit  by  it  when  given.  Such  at  least  has  been  my  experi- 
ence. The  Teachers'  Institute,  properly  conducted,  is  the  best  instrumentality 
in  correcting  the  evils  of  bad  teaching,  giving  instruction  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  etc.  The  greatest  good  that  can  be  expected  irom  such 
visits  is  the  encouragement  given  to  teacher  and  pupil  by  your  presence  and 
words  of  cheer.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  a  well  qualified  township  super- 
intendent, who  could  visit  the  schools  more  frequently,  wo.uld  prove  highly 
beneficial.  This  idea  incorporated  in  the  system  of  township  organization 
proposed  by  our  State  Superintendent,  with  additional  amendments  enforcing 
teachers'  institutes,  and  requiring  county  courts  to  provide  superintendents 
with  a  suitable  of^ce,  necessary  furniture  and  appurtenances,  stationery,  etc., 
would  add  much  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  school  law. 


SCOTT— J.  R.  Haggard. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  not  what  they  should  be,  yet  it  is  with  much 
satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  progress  which  is  every  year  being 
made  in  our  public  schools  is  eminently  noticeable;  and  when  I  look  back  oyer 
a  single  decade  of  years,  and  contrast  the  schools  of  then  with  those  of  to- 
day, they  bear  no  analogy.  In  this  county  the  old  school  buildings  are  being 
torn  away,  and  erected  in  their  stead  are  handsome  and  commodious  edifices, 
everywhere  decorating  our  beautiful  landscape.  There  yet  remain  a  few  in- 
ferior schoolhouses,  but  soon  we  opine  they  will  be  remembered  with  the 
things  that  were. 

One  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  school  system,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
shortness  of  our  school  term.  Six  months  in  the  year  will  not  justify  our 
most  efficient  teachers  in  remaining  with  us ;  they  are  looking  for  longer  em- 
ployment, and  they  are  not  to  blame  for  it.  Again,  salaries  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  secure  the  best  talent  in  the  profession.  We  have  encouraged  effi- 
cient teachers  by  liberal  compensation.  There  is  a  better  class  of  teachers  in 
the  county,  and  the  tendency  is  upward.  Our  Teachers'  Institute  has  been 
measurably  successful. 
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ST.  CLAIR— J.  P.  Sladb. 

Of  the  167  teachers  employed,  I  visited  all  except  fifteen,  these  haYiog 
closed  their  schools  before  I  could  reach  them ;  and  forty-four  of  >hem,  I 
visited  a  second  time.  I  made  it  a  point  to  invite  the  directors  of  each  dis- 
trict to  visit  their  school  with  me|  and  usually  one  or  more  of  them,  bt- 
quently  all,  would  cheerfully  leave  their  work  and  accompany  me,  remainutg 
a  half  day,  the  time  usually  devoted  to  each  school  Errors  in  teachii^ 
which  I  thought  a  few  words  would  correct,  were  pointed  out  privately  to 
the  teacher  and  the  remedy  needed  suggested.  Having  kept  a  record  of  what 
I  saw  in  the  different  schools,  I  have  the  means  of  judging  quite  accurately  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  work  performed  in  each.  Directors  have  said  to  me, 
in  several  instances,  **you  are  the  first  superintendent  that  has  ever  visited  oar 
school."  But  this  statement  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  is  a  very  large  county,  and  that  the  pay  has  not  until  recently  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  any  man  to  seek  out  and  visit  all  the  schools.  The  only  won- 
der is  that  so  many  were  visited  under  the  circumstances.  Directors,  teachen 
and  scholars  have  uniformly  giyen  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  I  have  assurances 
that  these  visits  have  in  many  cases  been  productive  of  much  good.  Many 
directors  have  been  led  to  realize  more  fully  than  formerly  the  great  difference 
in  teachers  and  that  the  character  of  their  school  will  depend  much  upon 
their  action.  The  result  is,  more  care  is  taken  to  select  good  teachers,  and 
teachers  are  for  this  very  reason  incited  to  make  greater  efiforts  to  excel 

Many  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  some  of  these  are  very  commodious  and  attr  ictive.  There  are  stiU,  how- 
evor,  many  houses  that  are  too  small  and  poorly  furnished ;  the  desks,  besides 
being  clumsy  and  unpouth,  are  too  small  for  the  larger  and  too  large  for  the 
smaller  children.  Perhaps  less  than  one- third  of  the  schools  are  supplied 
with  a  globe  and  outline  maps  and  good  blackboards.  A  few  schools  I  found 
without  any  blackboards,  but  these  were  procured  as  soon  as  attention  was 
called  to  the  need  of  them. 

There  art  not  very  many  experienced  teachers  in  the  county,  and  fewer  still 
who  are  well  qualified.  •  The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced, and  a  number  of  them,  including  some  who  have  had  considerable 
experience,  are  poorly  qualifiei};  and  of  these  I  may  say  that  there  is  more 
hope  of  the  inexperienced  than  of  the  experienced,  for  the  reason  that  maoy 
of  the  latter  seem  to  belive  that  the  words  experience  and  success  are  synony- 
mous when  applied  to  teaching,  a  very  erroneous  impression,  by  the  way,  as 
I  believe  some  begin  to  see.  Success  in  teaching  does  not  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  the  school  room,  but  rather  upon  the  use  made  of  that 
time-.  No,  success  in  teaching  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount^  but  upon 
the  hind  of  experience,  and  the  skill  actually  acquired.  Some  learn,  in  one 
year,  more  than  others  do  in  a  lifetime. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  and  still  is  low,  and  I  believe  that 
if  all  our  teachers  were  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  laid  down  in  your  hut 
biennial  report,  that  one-fourth  of  them  would  fail  to  obtain  certificate! 
Many  have  had  such  training  only  as  the  district  schools  of  the  county  have 
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afforded,  and  as  thvse  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  taught  by  teachers 
who  w«re  not  well  qualifitd,  the  pupils  educated  in  them  are  not  accurate 
scholars ;  and  thus  will  our  schools  continue  to  turn  out  pi»or  scholars  so  long 
as  poorly  qualified  and  inefficient  teachers  are  allowed  to  teach. 

My  examinations  are  chiefly  written,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  way,  better 
than  by  the  oral  method,  the  incompetent  are  led  to  see  their  own  deficiencies. 
In  the  written  examination,  each  one  is  permitted  to  stand  or  fall  alone— to 
tell  what  he  himself  knows,  not  what  his  neighbors  might  be  able  to  suggest 
After  the  written,  which  will  determine  the  scholarship  of  applicants,  comes 
the  oral,  in  which  I  can  test  something  besides  mere  scholarship— their 
ability  to  apply  what  they  know — my  constant  inquiry  being:  " How  would 
you  explain  and  present  this  to  a  class?"  and  frequently,  I  allow  myself  to  be 
the  pupil,  troubled  with  many  difficulties.  To  those  who  have  scholarship, 
and  no  systematic  way  of  presenting  a  subject  to  a  class,  I  endeavor  to  suggest 
a  system  and  personal  reflection  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching.  I  submit 
the  same  questions  to  the  whole  class,  and  make  the  grade  of  the  c«rtiticates 
depend  upon  the  per  cent,  of  questions  correctly  answered  and  upon  the 
applicant's  ability  to  teach,  as  shown  in  the  oral  examination.  While  point- 
ing out  distinctly  the  failures  of  the  applicants,  I  try  at  the  same  time  to 
suggest  the  remedy  for  their  defects,  that  there  may  be  no  room  left  for  dis- 
couragement. Systematic  and  thorough  examinations  w^ll  do  much  to  weed 
out  incompetent  teacliers,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications  for 
the  respective  grades  of  certificates. 

If  it  be  true  that  none  but  those  who  are  qualified  should  be  allowed  to 
teach,  is  it  not  reasouabk?,  nay,  more,  is  it  not  absolutely  required  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  that  will  secure  the  election  of  ccmipetent  exami' 
ners  ?  I  think  there  should  be  an  amendm«nt  to  the  school  law,  providing 
"that  legal  eligibility  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  should  embrace 
the  holding  of  a  State  Certificate.*'  With  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  the 
school  law,  none  but  those  who  have  been  eminently  successful  as  teachers, 
and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  men  of  good  scholarship,  could  be  elected 
to  this  office;  and,  in  selecting  a  superintendent,  the  question  then  asked 
would  be,  not  as  is  now  often  the  case,  "  Who  shall  have  this  office  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  as  a  partisan  ?"  but  "  Who  is  competent  ?"  The  principal 
duties  of  the  county  superintendent  being  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  to  give  "  directions  in  the  science,  art  and  methods  of  teaching,'* 
— how  can  he  do  this  properly  if  not  himself  specially  qualified  ?  Besides 
the  above,  I  think  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  county  normal  schools,  or  to  appropriate  something 
to  aid  in  maintaining  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  county — the  amount  to 
depend  upon  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance.  I  may  also  add,  that  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  township  system,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  its 
adoption  would  lead  to  a  more  uniform,  intelligent  and  effective  supervision 
of  our  schools. 

Vol.  II— 111 
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STEPHENSON— A.  A.  Ckakt. 

Never  in  the  history  of  otur  county  were  our  schools  more  prosperous  thais 
now.     One  year  ago  an  institute  of  two  weeks*  duration  was  held  in  this 
county,  at  which  most  of  our  active  teachers  were  present.    The  institute  wu 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  a  model  school,  and  the  idea  of  uniformity  uj  tbe 
method  of  orgauizing  and  conducting  schools  was  made  a  specialty ;    as  a  re- 
sult, I  noticed  in  my  school  visitations  that  many  of  the  suggestions  made  K 
the  institute  had  been  put  into  practice  by  the  teachers,  and  a  similarity  in 
the  method  of  arranging  and  conducting  recitations,  etc.,  existed  in  many  of 
our  schools.    I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  would  conduce  so  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  schools  as  the  holding  of  a  similar  institute  every  year,  for 
at  least  the  term  of  four  weeks,  at  such  time  and  place  as  would  accommodate 
the  greater  number  of  teachers ;  and  no  money  could  be  more  judiciously  ex- 
pended than  that  set  apart  to  meet  such  expenses.    As  a  whole,  onr  commoD 
school  law  is  working  finely,  and  but  very  few  alterations  would  seem  advisa- 
ble.   I  find  the  frequent  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  perplexity,  and,  to  obviate  this  difiSculty,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  form  each  congressional  town* 
ship  into  one  district ;  that  the  office  of  school  director  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  township  trustees  be  authorized  to  build  school  houses  wherever  the 
necessities  of  the  people  require,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  is  now 
required  to  be  done  by  school  directors ;  and  that  they  be  allowed  a  suitable 
compensation  for  services  rendered.    With  this  alteration,  the  schools  in  each 
township  may  be  graded,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up  lessened  and 
equalized.    I  would  also  recommend  that  the  time  for  which  schools  should 
be  kept  up  through  the  year,  be  at  least  nine  months,  instead  of  six  months. 


TAZEWELL— S.  K  Hatfibld. 

The  school  interest  in  this  county,  in  the  aggregate,  is  increasing.     Such 
questions  as  the  following  are  asked  by  many  directors :  **  Do  you  know  any 
good  teaeher  that  we  can  employ  ?"     **  Can  you  send  us  a  first-class  teacher  ? 
we  will  pay  fair  wages  for  such."    The  new  building  in  Pekin  is  completed, 
and  the  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  a  year.     The 
school  is  accomplishing  great  good,  the  expectations  of  the  citizens  are  gene- 
rally realized,  and,  from  present  indications,  an  honorable,  wortliy  and  pros- 
perous future  awaits  this  school.    There  are  several  comfortable  and  conve- 
nient houses  in  the  county,  furnished,  to  some  extent,  with  outline  maps, 
globes,  charts,  tellurions,  etc.    There  are  school  houses  in  the  county  that  are 
a  monument  of  shame,  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  iAhabitahts  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  located.    This  year  our  county  agricultural  society  oiSered 
Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  as  a  first  premium  to  the  district  having  tbe 
best  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  apparatus — outside  conveniences  «nd  adorn- 
ments considered.     For  the  second  l)e8t,  Lippincott's  Gazetteer.     Only  a  fen* 
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school  house  lota  are  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  unless  they  were  planted 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  it  is  often  the  case  tlst  even  these  are  needlessly 
destroyed.  A  great  variety  of  text-books  are  used — frequently  two  or  three 
different  series  of  readers — and  perhaps  as  many  different  kinds  of  arithme- 
tics, grammars  and  geographies  are  used  in  the  same  school.  From  obserya- 
tion,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  district  to  furnish  the  text- 
books. You  will  see  by  the  catalogue  of  the  Normal  University  that  our 
county  has  thirty  representatives  in  that  school.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
thorough,  practical  and  earnest  teachers  in  the  coimty,  whose  faithful  labors 
and  marked  suceess  in  the  school  room  render  them  worthy  of  special  honor. 

From  1868  until  1867  no  institute  was  held  in  our  county.  Two  failures 
had  occurred,  hence  we  found,  in  1867,  a  difficulty  in  again  reviving  our 
county  institute.  Though  few  teachers  were  present  that  year  in  Washing- 
ton, yet  it  was  a  success,  and  when  we  reassembled  in  Tremont  our  number 
had  more  than  doubled,  thougii  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  aounty  were 
not  present. 

A  much  desired  object  is  to  have  township  associations  of  teachera  One 
is  held  semi-monthly  in  Washington,  with  good  success.  It  is  our  purpose  in 
conducting  public  examinations,  to  combine,  as  far  as  praeticable,  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  making  them  of  as  much  value  to  the  teacher  and  the 
eause  of  education  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do. 


UNION— H.  Andrews. 

In  accordance  with  law,  a  call  was  made  for  teachers  to  meet  and  organize 
a  teachers*  institute  in  this  county.  We  at  first  failed  to  accomplish  anything, 
and  a  second  attempt  at  organization  met  with  like  failure.  But  I  im  pleased 
to  say  that  our  institute  has  at  last  proved  a  complete  success.  As  is  usual  in 
cases  of  departure  from  existing  conventionalisms,  it  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion at  first,  but,  as  it  progressed,  the  advantages  of  a  general  interchange  of 
thought,  and  different  modes  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  young,  were  soon 
appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and  our  institute  now  stands  on  a  firm  and  sub- 
stantial basis.  The  interest  manifested  in  the  success,  and  the  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  of  the  institute  during  the  past  year,  are  gratifying  evidences 
of  its  popular  favor. 

Examinations  are  held  at  stated  times,  and  printed  questions  handed  the 
applicants,  to  which  written  answers  are  required.  First  grade  teachers  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  applicants.  If  found  worthy,  they  recommend  the 
granting  of  first  or  second  grades,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  of  first  grade  teachers  the  certificate  is  issued — the 
right  being  reserved  to  pass  upon  moral  character.  Applicants  for  second 
grades  are  examined  on  my  office  days,  or  at  any  time  when  I  am  not  other- 
wise officially  engaged.  With  me,  second  grade  certificates  are  not  renewable, 
and  each  succeeding  examination  is  made  more  rigid.  Qualifications  being 
equal,  applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  from  our  own  county  are  usu- 
ally given  preference  over  those  from  abroad ;  it  seemed  advisable  to  encourage 
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the  young  men  at  home  who  are  meritorious  in  general  conduct,  and  deroted 
to  the  cause  of  education.  # 

There  are  no  teachers  in  this  county  from  state  normal  school,  although  we 
are  in  favor  of  county  normal  schools,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  proTi- 
sions  made  by  the  State  Legislature  for  a  normal  school  in  every  county  in  the 
state.  My  understanding  is  that  the  public  schools  are  to  benefit  the  masMS, 
and  one  or  two  normal  schools  in  the  state  supply  only  two  classes — ^thc  penu- 
rious and  those  who  are  pecuniarily  able  to  attend  any  school — but  by  haying 
one  in  eyery  county,  the  poorest  can  be  provided  for. 


WABASH — Jamss  Lbedb. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  is  improving  rapidly.  The  qualifications  of 
our  teachers  are  getting  better,  still  we  have  not  enough  who  are  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position.  Directors,  generally,  provide  comfortable,  well-seated 
school  rooms.  During  the  last  seven  years  I  have  noticed  a  great  improve- 
ment in  school  houses.  Most  of  them  are  neat,  well  constructed  frame  build- 
ings. The  high  school  building  (brick)  in  Mt.  Oarmel  would  be  an  ornament 
to  any  young  city.  The  graded  schools  in  Mt.  Carmel  will  compare  lavora- 
bly  with  any  in  southeastern  Illinois.  They  are  ably  conducted  by  the  very 
best  of  teachers,  and  well  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  schools.  The  people,  too,  seem  imbued  with  the  spirit  for  edu- 
cational privileges.  In  fact,  Mt.  Carmel  has  always  been  first  in  the  cause; 
years  ago,  children  from  neighboring  counties  were  sent  there  to  be  educated. 
The  Lancaster  graded  schools  are  also  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  true 
we  have  a  few  people  in  our  midst  who  are  opposed  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  favor  private  schools,  but  their  opposition  does  not  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system  to  any  great  extent, and  the  cry  still  is  "onward,  march." 

A  great  drawback  upon  the  public  school  system  is  the  too  frequent  altera- 
tion of  the  laws.  These  changes  require  too  much  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  officers — more  time  than  farmers,  who  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  act  as  trustees  and  directors  in  rural  districts,  Oin  devote  to  it.  A 
defective  law  is  better  than  one  rendered  inoperative  from  misunderstanding 
of  its  provisions.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
change  in  the  law  this  winter. 


WARREN— James  I.  Wilson. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  of  our  county  h»s  improved  fifty  per  cent 
within  the  past  year.  This  has  been  accomplished  partially  by  the  exertion 
of  school  officers,  and  partially  by  the  aid  of  a  better  class  of  teachers 
secured  by  a  more  rigid  examination  than  heretofore  used.  The  present  con- 
ditions of  the  law  are  certainly  very  encouraging.  There  is  no  reason  now 
that  county  superinti^ndents  should  not  use  the  greatest  efforts  and  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  further  advancement  of  their  schools.     There  is  one  thing. 
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however,  upon  which  I  believe  legislation  necessary.     We  must  have  a  law 
requiring  the  district  board  to  furnish  the  Sviliool  with  bcwks.     The  greatest 
drawback  on  our  schools,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  variety  of  text -books 
used.     In  some  schools  there  are  as  many  classes  as  there  are  pupils.     Nearly 
every  time  a  removal  is  made  from  one  district  to  another,  the  probability  is 
that  a  new  book  is  introduced.     If  our  school  boards  be  required  to  purchase 
books  for  the  districts,  then  there  will  be  a  uniformity,  and  many  children 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  get  books  for  them,  will  be  supplied.     I  have 
visited  every  school  in  the  county  during  the  past  year,  with  three  exceptions. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  I  have  visited  a  second  time.     Although  our 
county  is  large  and  well  settled — having   about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
schools — it  is  my  intention  to  visit  every  school  twice  during  the  coming 
year.     In  my  visits,  I  endeavor  to  make  my  work  of  the  greatest  pnictical 
benefit.     We  have  held  two  sessions  of  our  county  institute  during  the  past 
year.    Although  they  are  not  as  well  attended  yet  as  we  wish  for,  we  are  satis- 
fied  that  considerable  good  has  been  efi<.cted   from  the   meetings.      But  I 
believe  we  will  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  aill  out  every  teacher  in  the  county 
to  the  institute.     I  have  endeavored  to  have  our  board  of  supervisors  con- 
tribute a  small  sum  each  year  to  the  support  of  an  institute,  but  they  have 
refused  to  do  anything  at  all.     Heretofore  we  have  been  obliged  to  tax  the 
teachers  to  settle  necessary  expenses.     All  the  money  that  I  have  received 
under  this  head  has  come  from  justices  of  the  peace.     From  $1,000  to  $1,500 
is  reported  to  me  each  year  by  the  circuit  clerk.     Of  that  I  have  not  received 
one  cent,  nor  do  I  find  any  county  in  our  vicinity  getting  anything  from  that 
source.     Whether  this  is  owing  to  a  defective  law  on  that  point,  or  neglect 
of  the  proper  officer  to  make  collection,  I  am  not  able  to  sjiy.     I  find  in  exam- 
ining the  record  of  my  predecessor  that  a  few  years  ago  the  county  received 
several  hundred  dollars  per  year.      Now  it  barely  amounts  to  one  hundred 
per  year. 


WASHINGTON— A.  C.  Hillman. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  in  March,  1867.  A  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute was  organized,  with  an  attendance  of  fifteen  teachers.  During  the  year 
the  schools  were  all  visited,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  made.  The 
importance  of  attending  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  urged  upon  them,  and  at 
our  fall  session  we  had  about  fifty  teachers  present.  The  result  was  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  schools.  There  are  cheering  signs  of  progress  on 
every  hand ;  new  methods  of  teaching  are  adopted,  greater  thoroughness  is 
required,  and  it  is  believed  we  now  have  a  better  corps  of  teachers  than  ever 
before  in  the  county.  The  people  are  manifesting  considerable  interest,  and 
people  and  teachers  are  working  with  commendable  enthusiasm  for  better 
schools.  It  is  made  a  point  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county  at  least  once 
in  each  year;  to  have  the  directors  present  if  practicable,  and  any  others 
that  may  desire  to  attend.  These  meetings  are  frequently  very  interesting. 
The  teacher's  manner  of  imparting  instruction  is  observed.     Classes  are  then 
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conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  illuBtrating  the  kind  of  drill  ereiy 
recitation  should  embrace,  accompanied  with  remarks  designed  to  be  instmc- 
tive  to  teachers  and  directors — especially  the  latter — that  they  may  know 
when  their  school  is  doing  well.  The  visit  is  usually  dosed  with  some 
remarks  to  the  pupils  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  the  directors  and  othen 
present  to  stimulate  them  to  perform  their  duties  more  thoroughly.  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  which  these  efforts  have  not  accomplished  some  good.  1 
regard  these  visits  of  more  importance  than  any  other  duty  the  superintend- 
ent has,  when  he  makes  use  of  them  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  people  in 
behalf  of  their  schools.  School  visitation  was  at  first  unpopular,  but  it  is 
now  looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  our  school  system.  Our  school 
buildings  are  improving  by  the  erection  of  new  houses  and  repairing  of  old 
ones,  and  in  some  places  attention  has  been  given  to  ornamenting  the  grounds 
by  putting  out  shade  trees,  building  fences,  etc. 

Our  last  institute,  held  in  August,  1868,  vras  a  grand  success.  About 
eighty  teachers  were  present,  and  the  large  and  commodious  hall  in  which  it 
was  held  was  constantly  filled  by  spectators,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  almost 
unbounded.  8uch  a  state  of  things  w^as  never  before  known  in  Washington 
county,  and  we  expect  to  increase  in  our  educational  interest  for  years  to  come. 


WAYNE— John  B.  Mabrt. 

The  common  schools  of  this  county  are  decidedly  improving  in  interest  and 
prosperity.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  demand  for  first  grade  teachers  is  great 
and  increasing.  Good  primary  teachers  are  also  in  demand.  A  few  of  our 
best  primary  teachers  command  as  high  wages  as  some  of  those  holding  first 
grade  certificates.  The  number  of  first  grade  being  too  small  to  supply  the 
demand,  directors  in  many  instances  are  very  careful  to  employ  teachers  hold- 
ing the  highest  per  cent,  second  grade  certificates.  There  are  in  the  county 
one  hundred  and  one  school  houses ;  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  are  almost 
totally  unfit  for  the  noble  purposes  contemplated  in  their  erection.  School 
officers  and  people,  however,  are  becoming  more  interested  in  that  particular. 
We  have  had  a  few  good  comfortable  school  houses  erected  this  fall,  and  have 
the  promise  of  several  next  summer,  one  of  which  shall  cost  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  last  school 
year,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  furniture  for  school  houses;  more,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  old  fisishioned  long  benches  without 
backs,  and  desks  on  inclined  pins  in  the  wall,  are  fast  disappearing,  and  the 
latc^st  and  most  improved  model  seats  and  desks  taking  their  place. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  very  nearly  all  taught  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months ;  consequently,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  visit  all  the 
schools  while  they  are  in  session,  and  attend  to  other  duties  in  the  office,  such 
as  tabulating  reports,  disbursing  funds,  etc.;  the  number  of  schools  being  so 
great,  and  the  territory  over  which  I  am  compelled  to  travel  to  reach  them  so 
extensive. 
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In  regard  to  institutes,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this  county  has  been  to 
obtain  a  regular  or  general  attendance.  If  the  law  could  be  so  revised  as  to 
make  it  obligatory  upon  county  superintendents  to  hold  institutes  and  com- 
pel teachers  to  attend,  that  they  may  be  regularly  organized  into  classes  and 
departments^  then  the  design  and  object  of  institutes  will  be  attained ;  other- 
wise, I  think  but  little  good  will  ever  be  accomplished  by  them.  We  have 
now  in  the  county  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  ever  before.  Quite  a  nuHi- 
ber  have  emigrated  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  this  county  and  found 
employment.  Several  of  our  young  male  teachers  are  qualifying  themselves 
for  the  work« 

I  would  recommend  that  directors,  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  be  empow 
ered  and  authorized  by  law,  to  levy  a  tax  of  at  least  two  (2)  per  cent,  on  all 
taxable  property  in  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house. 
Provided,  there  be  no  house  for  said  purposes  at  the  time  said  levy  shall  be 
made.  I  would  further  recommend  that  county  superintendents  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  collect  the  principal  of  the  county  fund,  and  disburse  the  same 
to  the  several  township  treasurers  of  their  respective  counties ;  and  that  town- 
ship treasurers  be  instructed  to  carry  the  same  to  the  principal  of  the  town- 
ship fund  and  loaned  as  other  township  funds,  thereby  saving  two  per  cent, 
of  the  interest  thereof,  and  much  vexation  and  trouble  to  superintendents ;  at 
the  same  time  increasing  treasurer's  pay  for  time  and  labor. 


WHITESIDE— M.  R.  Kelly. 

As  regards  the  interest  manifested  in  educational  matters  in  our  county, 
during  the  last  two  years,  I  can  speak  most  satisfactorily.  The  many  excel- 
lent, yes,  magnificent  school  buildings  that  have  been  erected  of  late,  in.many 
of  our  townships,  testify  more  strongly  than  can  this  report,  to  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  our  schools. 

The  finest  and  most  costly  buildings  in  our  oounty,  are  school  buildings. 
The  services  of  competent  and  worthy  teachers  are  becoming  more  highly 
appreciated,  more  anxiously  sought,  and  more  adequately  compensated,  than 
ever  before.  In  many  of  our  rural  districts,  where,  two  years  ago,  teachers 
received  from  |80  to  $40  per  month,  they  now  receive  from  $60  to  $70  per 
month ;  and  in  some  of  our  village  and  city  schools,  where  they  received  a 
salary  of  from  $500  to  $800  per  annum,  they  now  receive  from  $1000  to  $1200. 

I  mention  these  items,  believing  that  nothing  as  a  rule  exhibits  more 
clearly  the  estimate  which  the  American  people  place  on  any  thing  than  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  voluntarily  pay  for  it. 

Never  since  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  acting  as  superintendent 
of  schools,  of  this  county,  have  I  been  more  highly  pleased  with  what  our 
teachers  have  done,  than  with  that  which  they  are  now  accomplishing.  The 
science  of  teaching  is  receiving  increasing  attention.  Township  Teachers' 
Associations  are  becoming  quite  popular,  extensive  and  useful.  I  have 
attended  many  of  them,  and  can  speak  highly  of  their  beneficial  results,  of 
which  is  most  notable  the  interest  they  create  in  the  minds  of  the  citi/eus 
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of  the  several  districts  in  which  these  associations  are  held.  These  meetingfl 
are  held  regularly  on  every  other  Saturday.  Omitting  many  things  thit 
might  be  said  concerning  teachers  pro  and  cor.,  I  desire  to  mention  here,  thit 
the  majority  of  them  are  becoming  quite  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  of  which,  heretofore,  they  knew  but  little. 

I  have  mentioned  the  above  one  or  two  items,  regarding  them,  in  a  pnc 
tical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  features  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  schools  in  this  county,  purposely  omitting  all  others,  that  on  these  might 
be  conferred  the  credit  which  they  so  justly  deserve. 


WILL— D  WIGHT  Havkh. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  The  people 
are  taking  more  interest  in  the  subject  of  home  education.  The  interest 
manifested  in  many  of  the  school  districts,  is  indicated  by  the  erection  of 
new  school  buildings,  the  remodeling  of  old  ones,  re-seating  and  furnishing 
with  all  the  modern  improvements.  A  demand  has  arisen  for  first  grade 
teachers.  The  wages  offered,  however,  in  many  localities,  is  yet  inadequate 
to  secure  that  class  of  teachers  which  the  educational  interests  of  the  county 
demands. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  county  whose  teachers 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State.  The  increoM  of  children, 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  past  year,  is  1,028;  of  teachers,  22;  of 
special  taxes  for  school  purposes,  over  last  year,  is  $10,024  79 ;  of  all  moneys 
expended  for  school  puposes,  over  last  year,  $5,402  06.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  $72,619  41,  which  is  really  $8,000  less  than  the  actual 
amount  expended,  as  the  city  of  Joliet  pays  $10,000  annually,  for  schools. 
The  treasurer  reports  only  $4,364  50  for  the  township.  The  taxes  collected 
in  the  city  for  school  purposes,  not  passing  through  his  hands,  does  not 
appear  in  his  financial  report.  In  order  to  get  a  correct  statement  of  moneys 
received  and  expended,  the  city  clerk  should  be  required  to  make  a  report  as 
well  as  the  township  treasurer. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  making  many  changes  in  the  school  law.  If  the 
township  system,  as  urged  by  many,  should  become  a  law  this  winter,  let  the 
number  of  school-officers  be  as  ftfw  as  possible,  and  then  pay  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  actually  rendered.  It  will  greatly  &ciliUte 
getting  reliable  school  reports  and  promptness  in  all  school  matters  that  are 
now  almost  entirely  neglected.  Change  the  time  of  the  election  of  school 
trustees  to  the  time  of  the  annual  town-meeting.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  to  change  the  time  of  the  election  of  school -directors 
to  a  later  date. 
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WILLIAMSON—D.  G.  Toun«. 

I  can  safely  say  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  has  changed,  in  every 
respect  for  the  better,  since  my  last  report.  The  desire  to  obtain  better 
qualified  teachers  was  neyer  so  general  as  at  present.  The  standard  of  edu- 
cation will  not  reach  its  proper  height  until  the  superior  teacher  shall  be 
appreciated  by  all  for  his  work's  sake. 

A  number  of  good  school  houses  haye  been  built,  and  many  old  ones 
repaired ;  yet  I  regret  to  say  there  are  very  many  more  of  the  poorest  class 
of  houses  in  the  county.  They  are  poorly  lighted  and  yery  poorly  furnished. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  teacher  (however  good)  to  advance  his  pupils 
much  under  such  circumstances.  I  try  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  direc- 
tors the  necessity  of  good  and  well  furnished  school  house&  Much  has  been 
done  by  visiting  the  schools,  and  encouraging  both  teacher  and  pupils.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  superintendent  judge  so  correctly  of  the  ability  of  the 
teacher,  or  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars.  The  schools  should  be  visited 
twice  each  term,  if  possible.  Much  has  been  done  for  our  schools  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  scriptures  are  read  daily,  and  in 
^nany,  the  voice  of  prayer  is  heard.  The  desire  for  still  greater  progress  in 
this  particular,  seems  to  be  quite  general.  There  should  be  some  way  pro- 
vided to  compel  directors  to  furnish  their  reports  to  township  treasurers  more 
promptly. 
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to  CO   -00  CO  a>  CO  «0   --^  CO  <0  CO  -rn  to  -  -£* 
O  CO  <*      04  04^ 


00  GO 


lO  «0  CO 


So  04  00  O  00 
©  o 


«»s 


SOO  O 
CO 


90  „ 

^, __^COr-C«0»-0604 

o«0O)OQOrHooQOcoarHooc-akO4c-co'4«ioeox«rH 

to  00  lO      -to      -0»  to      -00      -to      -     -Ok 
04         rH  00         04         00  04 


rHC04t*£«eQ9a<^ooaO'^cor-iooo094oo«oo4ie£*eoa»0£o0^torHa»oooao*HOOrH 

H|«t«'<4«rHrH9IJ>l>>C-^-^X«OC0J>C«C<3Ote'^ce94«0Oe0t-C0  —  CDO£*040000tOrHfl» 

1^— •c<-i>c4e4ooioofttoio^aoc4-^0Si^o»ooo4a)Gcoc<:*ooooaooo^c-Cco^c-toc« 

^  00  to 'V  to  0»  94  to  £"  00  ^      -00  f  tO  ^      -f^  "^      -O^  C*  ^  ■(<- tO      -^O»00^      -£-      -  lO  00      -C* 

04  04  iH  04  rH         0»  O 


•«    A  «a 

^  car 

9    V    4) 


b  .£3   _ 

^  a  V 


■  JM 

-a  c 


o  <s 


o 

8 


a 


*4     CD    d) 


5  §)u 

Vol.  11—116 


d 
S  o  ►  W 


[  1022  ] 


506 


Balance  on  hand  Oct. 
1,  1868 


00 

«D 
00 


GqeoH<^akooooo^«ar*oQeo 
ioooc*eoiOQD-^eoe«a&iO'«t- 

to  «0  00  00  ^  i-i  i-i  ^  0>     »i-i^O 


oAiO'^oe  « 

-•  O  CO  ■«  « 

•        -00 1^ 


to 

QO 


'«'0»C04i0k0iM^^C*09a0CoO0»00«S9tS 

*-«ao«coi-if-i^t-flO«-^'^»-«^       »    "* 


Amount  received  from 
any  other  soorcei. . . 


00 

CO 


oacoi— If— iOoo^aooo«o 

8  0^iOi004'^aCQ9l 
■tr-  r-i         00  O  «  O 

«o      o  o  «e 

04         i-i  t-H  00 


O  O  Ok  00  A  C 
C  rt  t-  o  ^« 


oo  ©I    _ 

Ai-i9«OaoooeSM 

O  MS  -4 


C9 
00 


«0(oeoooQoa099^«oeo«oo9  «dcoeootNoe 


«0-^00-^i-H£y^O94O«-ta0r-i<Oa» 

«o       X*  o 


00  «  o 

0»    «   !-• 

••       «k      ^ 

00  r-  lO 


Amount  reeeiTed  from 
school  lands  sold. . . 


00 

«o 

00 

09     • 

■  « 

•  94 

•  -* 

•  f-f 

•  C« 

:g  J 

00 

«o    • 

l-H       • 

4»  ; 

:8  : 

•  00     . 

1 

0 
0 

a 

o 


Interest  of  township 
funds  received 


00 
00 


(Do»aiaoeioc4>-4'^<occ*^  «e«oo>-^cao9 
0»^ooeocDOO^a9«co90c*ooee  co^aoooc- 
,t*x>ooiot:*o<or-«oio.-^o«09<«r>o0i0'^ 
«oeo^f-«eoeo       o^oo    •>pH04i-^^r^>--*>o^»^ 

^  o 


«o 

00 


^r-«ooor-aooo-^oiCoor-'No»oaoot-«-« 

'<44»X<*lOOOOe<SOOO'34^QO  C:  OO  S94»r-lO 
«0^«D<0i->«000iOC0CDiOa0O-vC«00l^« 
tO^tOi-t^04         <NOOa>r-iO9O4OO0f-i«O^<-l 


Amount  of  ppecial 
district  tax  funds  re> 
oelved 


00 

to 

00 


r-<«OQO^iC£*c4eooeooto«>94e4^aocoo^ 
aq^ooo)09i-«co««oo-vee<it-i90or>«eo» 


O  yi  •♦  O  0>  t- 

cp  to  Ok  ^  00  e4 


00iOiOOf--^0«OCO00O 

«o^i~<M^o>i<oaoef«Dooot 


to 

00 


to  C>  00 

^M 

9<^£o0b91OC4^ 

o» 

Oft  94  Ol  O 

m* 

♦«  t-  00 

MS 

CO  —  iiioeoooMO) 

o 

00 

«3  A  tC  £« 

^ 

r-tM>tOt0O00O>O0000'««Oa0«OX:««<*000»^ 

^      »      .i 

•i 

««•     **  00      ^     *•     «k     ^     9 

fft' 

- 

» oa     -    ' 

"• 

00  oa  f~  00  O  r^ 
o  ^  to  00  CO  ei 


a»o»e«ooeeio-^<-4 
^oea»f-<oo^e9tD 


3.  •<•  to 


Amount  of  state  and 
countj  funds  receiv- 
ed from  county  su- 
perintendent  


00 

to 
op 


009f~>oo-^e4coiOi~ir>QOOa»toooao09<o 
c*c4tDe)aaaoao>C3aoQoici>r*oi  —  C^o^ 

oiooi-iO'<«*esooooMa»aO'<<ix>>o««0^o 

"  —  *■  Oi  £•  to  ^^   "  Od   —  ^  00  lO  Ok   *^^'   "  "^ 


to 

00 


04  CO  CO  »-• 
00  '^  to  CO 
CD  1>  O)  09 

•>  .  -00  CO  lO 
O  9«  00 


>^>OQOtoco<«'e4'^9<.r*oo*«Qioao 
•-^aooiaoos^'M^ettocrcoooiA 

CO  —  -^ootoecs^C  <ooooic*»-'*oe 

CO  lO  OO  Ok  00      ''  *V  £~  ^*  00      •■OQ      v     •■0 


i-<       o  ^ 


4 

0 
O 


a  3*15 


2  5  5  •» 

•9   a   0>  a> 


S-:3 


O  «3*^ 


c  §.2  S^  g  2  o  S  5  S  g  g^g-^    -T»^ 

a8c8«et9ectte9«ooox    OOCO^Sc 


607 


[1025] 


<o£".t<*o«o<ocoi-io>->Ototoooo>oa>^-o«.b-^o»a»eooa»o9 

99 


«  «  •-< 


•^  on 


oo  oa  r-i  «o  CO 


o 

OD 


IS 


£-oo90co£^eoe>9oaaoco— iOat--^ScDc«o»a»o»(Ni-iaoecoo4^ao>-^  oo 

£*a-«  —  «0ioxn0;cQ^xr-^o«O'^aoa>«-aoo'34(o^^co«Qio  o<) 

o-^o«i09<c<-ce4<N(M<N«oa>-oo«ocoo40t-^ao^'^co«oaoOi>  ei 
eo  eo  i-i      €4  o  ^  oo  o4  i:^  <-^       ^  04  00  x:«  "^  eo  lo       eo  i-^  oi       o»x«      <o  «o 


e09OC0'-^>O03iOOa0(M-<4« 
t»rHC0^O3£:«0S>O00>-iC0-^ 

99 


coe4Ot*^aoaDeoo4aooft^^08«D«O'^ 
CM««'0>co^oQaocoioaof>eo.t«af»iO'«< 

00  ir- 


00 


eoo»a»>o>OM3Cbi-400oooook'Mtr»94«Oi:o^o»930» 

OkO-^^OO—  *-0»00^»-C*?JOOCCiOC4»0^00 
v-i«0  OOiO^  00  a094iO00<OO)£«CO  030009 
»-•  FN  ^i^-»-^  04OT»  CO 

o 


00  O  O  90  00  CO  ^^ 
00  o  t-  CO  00  •-•  i:- 

1-4  vH  00  O  1-H  00  CO 
^00    t-i 


oo 

00 

o 


o  « 

•^  eo 

Ol 


CO 


o» 


CI 

o» 

C4 


O  00 
O  ©1 


94 

00 


00 


cor-oaccott-i-ijc  0)r«ocC'r)?2-^<oi>aO'Oc<3QOt:-aooOi~i»-«o4eoo9 
>oOJt-eO(No^^cCi0^9>ooa)  —  aoeoc«C)0^(Naoo4oo  —  >-«o9eo 
K:(MO>ooc4a»a)>or«oooOf-<'«fGfOco3>c40kOiiooo^£*aocot-io> 

04lOt-4         C404r-i04         '^(Ni-l^(-H-<4«00-^         0»         (NM04i-ir-      •>        ^lO 

O 


CO 

00 

O 

OO 

o 


04 

00 


•4 

CO 


eococo<oiooor«coi-HOO£-a)£««oo»c4)Oioio^oO'<4<t:«O'^O40)OOO 

C0(M0i^>O00)O0»OQ09lt-acC04O04>OQ00494^aia01>'<^Oe0C« 

co'^^coceoi-i  —  co*0£:«aoo)04-ocaoo»>-4a»9«ooco>--oocoaoao« 

e0U3f-l         OIO49400         ^C4        OOf-i^'^'^  -        010I04^^£*>>       OOCO 

o  o 


•itor-oix^a»>cco.t«a»OcO'HOQO'^oo4co>ooiookO  so  o  c  ^ 
00  C^-  cioo  :,  *ot-occoot-oo>o^^**^«o»-«©^»-«t>»eoo»woit- 
O  o^c*  ^^O4coiooo9<(0ocoak£-^>oioeoob^0ioce«ot«ao 

lo  f-M  acToo  ^'^^e«oo<-H04C400Xr-^ooooocoo.t*ioaoo4eo       le 

04^  ,.-ii-H04«Oi-<>-«OIC4>OeOi-itO>Oi-H^f-ilOe4r-if-4«OlO<-«         ^ 


o 

94 


iOC000>OCCC4Otr'^ 
<0-^9ICO»>-i'^oHO»^01CCCO-^91>^-^04CoeudtOe3«004COCOiOi-i 
O6OOoO^i-HCO0OCOi-4CO'^r-OO'^OOiOt-Xr«a»i-tO»'^i-4QO«OiOCO^-' 

00 


»-i  JO  I— 
04  oo  t-i 


■<t.t*coAcoO'^e4cooe4fee 

04ntt-iOiF-i040904«0-^iOi-i'^ 


00  to  M  CO  1-H 

lO  ^  r-4  KH  ^  ^ 


^  CO  00 
I*  04  00 


00 
04 


00 

00 

iO 


CO  t*  t- 

CO  O  00 

, ,  _  C  00  CO 

Od  00  00  A   "  *£*  '00 

l-H  *«-     O 


CO 

to 


i-H«c4r«aoc<4£*i-HcoiOO)ioooaoo»>o-'>-4eocoieir-ooo>^oia»ooco 
WOOi-Hr-t-ooc-ooo»C't-c40>aoo4t-f-i»0'^*-©4©i:~^*>-^i-«t- 

Q0>oooadt-t*'^o4  caor«c«oo^eor-a»x*c  aocoQO'<4<'^eoo»Od'^ 


^   •^■^  00  00  CO  '^   xtO   "CD  ^   -'^ 

1-1  o   ■*     o 


«.  ^0>  CO   *00t*t*t"^   «:  «lO  00  00 

O       i-H  O  00 


04 

00 


CO 
00 


a 


1.2 


o 
.5  S 


•a 


pi^5oilfl>2^       ^•--^•'teei"-2®*—2Jaj«>    *34>ZS 
iS  o  S  S  fl^^-^  ^  aoflSS-sU'^a,  o  B^  C"S  »-..-  .t!  —  jS  S  o 


o 


[1024] 


508 


Amount  paid  for  bmild- 
ing  new  sohool  houMS 


00 

90 


eefc-aoiOt^i-iQ090a»aiakO^' 

«oaoeoooc»eo<DeOiOakOOr-*<«oa 


0*  c<-t*« 


00  ^  ^  «o 

O)  CO 


d         rH 


«o  •-«  00  o«  cn 


*-«£*  oe 


«o 


00 


«De400>o<oo<-^oao 

OOO-^O-^OOO-**;^ 

Ok  O  ^  e4  •-«  flo  00  «o 

CO  00  p-i      ,-«      f-« 


tt<oiOtooor>o«0 
oo^^oDiOioaoaoo 


^  00  00  O  00 


00» 


Whole  amount  paid  to 
teaehera 


O«*->«O>OQO«Oe4iOiO0l 
0«lOO»lOt-«O«*t-©»»-"00 


Ob  O  «  9  iO  «0 
^  *-  CO  O  —  "J 
*-4  «0  94  ^  O  O 


0»04C*>009<DCD«0<-^e««DO 


S' 


£<•  0»  •^  lA  00  00 
t-4  00  00  r^  ^  «» 


«o 

00 


«io^^««aoaooo<<iiooo9«oc«^'«lo» 

5«S'*'?^S«ooac«oot»®oofc-c«o 


0*  *-i  •*  -*  ifH 
lO  ^N  1-H  1^  rH 


Oi  d  00  00  C"  O  « 

<«      e«  «^  00  09  •"< 


tr»  0<  lO  ^  C  9 
r-4  00  Ok  »-•  ^  01 


Amount  paid  to  female 
teaohen 


00 
00 


00 


«oe«-^r-»e««-'00«^oi»oo«^««-«gj^o 

t-0»Clt-O0fc'*l>i^0»0D>O^Oe«»«2S 
0»i-l««0'*t-««>OW»-«"^0>tO   iP-^OOO^O 

t^t^icT  oTicroo  c^icToo -^  t*t-'*^e«2^ooo 
«oa>r-«oo90«D<:->oo4(oo«oooo  'T  :♦  r:  5^ 

i-l00iOO»O»t-O600lO  —  ««»OC0t-22*52 
OVOOOt^  «00«D«000«0«*©00©«0  "O^*^® 

C^«  VoO  ^t- i-<^^«^0  O  ^O^lO  lO  Oft  "O*©*  • 
«ft  CI 


Amount  paid   to    male 
teacberi 


00 


w3«Dt«cookOeO'«>^coeooiOc4Ok0r-^5i^ 

^^oo'*io«o^oo^«o«0'*^^5!|020 
09oo^aooQaooaoo4o»a»oooOiO«occ~94io 

»-<ioc«i«e-r-^Ooo^ooc«^o«t:-«CO«; 

00  rH  d         f-Hf-lC^r^»-"f-««-iO*Oi«-«i->f^ 


«o 

00 


F-'^«oco^i>o»o&oc^t^oooo*«oe«^«o 

^t-r-idt-OJOSOSdWIMeor-^OOfclOWC^ 

oOfU,^«aoi-i&4a»c<«<»090ooeoa»  ^^^^ 
oT^ToTo  «o  «  i-i'ob  i-is0^O000*0«Q 


00  ••-• 


Total  amount  received 
(including  balance) 
during  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  80,  1867  .  . 


00 


0»O^t*'*0k«<0»O**«O»O«*'Ot*CO0J 

e4Cf-4«^«O0DQ0Oli-iX«tOt«e9QO94C*«09 

^eonc^d^         CD  i<«  a»  ao  CO  CO  ^  «D  »  M  04  I:- 
-H  ^^  00 


«D 
00 


io^*«oot»"«'r-ffi«oooctococoo4oo»5 

0kQ0-^00<0>OOe0e00i«iO«D«^C00k0C» 

SSo'5'5«i-ic-o»ioo«e  c  t-  00  <N  *l»®.®t   .> 

VcTt- Oo't-T^ToO  iO^«OC--i-'»«00t-£- 

o»oSo4e4e40»       ic  oo  oo  ■«*  «  *o  ■*  •  3;  ^t-i  « 


0> 

a 

0 

o 


80    0 


«  p 


o 


a 
o 


0 


.  „  o  5  SM 

'o;rocr9'iiiSa<.0,0"«S^OoC0iU 


511 


[1027] 


<N  04         1-4  1-4  CO 


o 

00 


•4 


ooc  ^ocao>Hatoo^Oi->a»c-^Oioaoi>a»o»aoco4^G4QOo 

00(A0004i0MQ00a£<'0»<-^«00C*i-Hi>g0l0eQjv|Q0<D'^iCa»£o 


09  00  '^  04 


iotOi-ioooo<eakiox:- 

09  <Or-l  09 


M  i:«  i-l  04  00  04 


04 


r-l  rH  «D 


oo 

04 
00 


CQp040)^01OOO-^>O-^<^>OO'^i-H>Oi-ie4ttiO00^i-H«00 

A0i00»'^oaoeoioioo4'<^o40oco^eo0o4>oo»cooa»^i-H 
r-ieerH«ooo£«^ioa»r*>Of-«^«ooo4£«iOGO^a>«'^r>x:-GO^ 

04t*oai-H^coeOi-4QO^.t*oaoo>f-iioa^ooooooaooo^eo'cr 

rH    rH  <N  fH  GO  r-i  oo  f-l  r-l  04  Ol  CD  00  ^  f^  00    •«  04  r-l  i-i  ^ -^  iH  ^  00 


00 

CD 

04 

00 
MO 


a)^^i-HCDCOC*OQOaCOrH«OCOC4^'CO^O»04rHC«lOt:«C»^aOOO 
^CDOai>O000»001:»Q0<O000i«C4l0900090Or-i0aC000£«C000 

io«o>Oi-iooi-H£o^Oooa»^i-4aaoarHoar>^oir*i^O'^OMao 
•  £<-rHaoo4eOi-ii-H.t<-oo^>oo4^to'ioeoc*<^£«  QeTcD^ar^^OQ^atr 

rH    rH  tH  1-H  oo  i-H  00  i-H  rH  04  rH  «0  00  00  rH  CO    00  rH  i-i  rH  00  <^  ri  04  04 


00OeDr-.t«Tt*O>0C0O0400O£*0iOM3a»^00r-l00OC««OrH 
rHiO'MQ000O-^30a00)^CC04rHaCiOr«.t«^^e9i-ir-ilOC*-«*C* 

a»*oeQ94^<ocoo4<D«ooooarH^<^G4«DGiseooaoc4cD'««fHao 


0404^<*>OrHi^QO£»OO^t9a»040e00004r-i£« 
^       04    oo         rH  r-l  04  04    t^         04 


•^  00  00  Ol  O  '^ 
M  91    00  rH 


04 
CD 

oT 

00 

s 

04 
00 
04 

04 

04 
00 


^t^^CD-^^C4e0a0C404AC<-a»e0r-i<^C0«D'<«lO^-^C4«0»tt 
O^O  ♦-^00  COOO^Oa0^000409^aOrHrH.-H  3iO0400000QO0» 

00'^l>C«>OArH^CD00<Or-i0000X:^ofcD00Or^CDlO04Q0<^04e0 
•^00  r^  r-*  t^  $^         r'4         r^  0404<-<«rH 


CO 

to 

CO 
00 


IOO«0OI:-Q0l0>0^^i»CD"^Q0r^^««t-'*-^*-«r->0«04 
04  ^  00  If  00. O  OOC4©*r-ir-ie400rHiOOOr-i-^eOrH^SobrH«5 


«» 


^^^O»COrH00"-< 


rHeo«D»x«oe4-4CDo»eo^<^oox:-'^ooio 

rH04    ^rH04rH04    t-<r^w^f-tr^r^,m4r^w^ 


04tO00t-t-r-ii:-0SO*O00»O0»t«'VC400C0G404i^riG5S«SS 

<"0Q-«^OQ0-^O00r-aba000e0cD0004£*^)004Q9O«Or-tC«^ 
l-t    rHrH^i-H    rH    ^,iH,-l,-4rH    rHi-HrHr-lrHf-^tiH    •-« 


CD 
00 

o 


CD 
04 

04 


S2ZSS2^!£3^2:S*'*S?*<'^*®**oooot-o>o»Ooo  —  '♦t-oio 

0«^O^0»^Xr-00  0>  »0  (»««t-00  ^0»X:-0»<N»O«r-ia»^SS«rHSS 


■oo»^oe£*rHooeoooe4rHab0404co 

•"•  rH 


OOt^OCDOOO^C    OOrHi>-i«Of-lr^'^rH09l01^(!Q^(10efir>ai^>A/o  3~ 

S2SgS?55SS5SS52SV2ggSSgS§5S 


00 

C4 

lO 


00 

00 


Oi 

Ok 


[  1026  ] 


610 


Amonnt  paid  forbuild- 
iog  new  school  houses 

00 

00 

eo  r- ed  QQ  •  CQ  ^  ^  m  ^  ooft*r*  o»eft  nooMC 
«  94  «  00  «  oo  o  00  00  00  04  lo  e>  a»  e»  n  icaaift 
i-Hp-icDr-    •oooo^ooaoaoo«oo^eeateiB 

•-4 

OJ.  ooo    >-^<^cioo-^eooaooeoc-e«r4C« 

• 

»^ 

00 

r-o^OOcD-^OkO'^^C^OaOQOOOOi^SCec 

«o<ot-J:--^oweoi<»xr-fOicoooeo»  <»t-f 
O>iak.t-O'^<i^o0oo^ao<»o»e4c>ose«c*o 

^                          f-i  00  lO                    •«  -4        eiM^ 

Whole  amount  paid  to 
teachers. ........... 


00 

to 

00 


oo«oao^oO'«ooei5>--ii:«^o<e4«oo»eoie^» 
ooo<i^a»^-^0904eoioKOO««^eQ^ei« 
o'^oo'^r-  o^oo  ciT'^  oiao0»o«o  iOiOM  >o  o  oa 

tA  04  04  04         ^  00  00  •-•  ©*  C4  00  lO  .-« -^  *•  •-«  r*  i» 


<4<oo-^t««Oi-taocox:*ooaae«94«D«Daio«i-it- 
•~t-^^j>ooo^coocc4o>«oo<^ooi>o»«ecoa 
f-<ocob'-i'^<«^o4^cr>oe40io<t"a»<oceo 


CO 
00 


9CiOOaO'^QOr*X:-i030«D 

0491I-I      eoc4iOrHe^i-ii-i 


•^         00  «D»4  f^  OB 


9 

0 

a 

p 
o 


^ 


Amount  paid  to  female 
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STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  OF 


NaftdM  of  LutltatiML 


XeKendne  Coneg» Lebanon 

minols  CoUt^ I  Jacksonrllle . 

Shnrtleff  Collega Upper  Alton. 

Knox  College .GalesbiuY. . . . 

Knox  Seminary '..i         "       .... 

Wbeaton  College iWheeton...  , 

niinoii  Wetle jan  UiUTenit j Bloomlngton . 

Lombard  Unlrereity Oalesburg.... 

Abingdon  College Abinirdon 


St.  Olafr 
Morj^an. 
Madison 
Knox... 


DuParc. 
McLean. 
'Knox . . . 


Qalncy  College ; Qalncy 

UnlTenitT  oiChlcago Chicago 

Monmoiitb  College IMoDmouth  . . 

KoKb-Weatem  UnlTenlty ETan^ton 

Boi^ka  College Earelca 

Marshall  College Heary 

Southern  niinoui  College ,  Carbondale  . . 

Angufltana  College Paxton 

Weetfleld  College i  Weatfield . . . . 

North-Weetem  College Plafufleld 

Illinois  Soldiers' College Fulton 

Lincoln  Unirerslty {Lincoln 

Jacksonrllle  Female  Academy ,  JacksonTille . 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey 

Illinois  Female  College Jacksonrllle. 

Rockford  Female  Seminary Rockford 

DaQnoin  Female  Seminary DnQnoin 

Mount  Carroll  Seminary Mt.  Carroll  .. 

VUiofB  Female  College t  Bloomlngton. 

Almlra  College lOreenyille  . . . 

Nerth- Western  Female  College Eranston . . . . 

Yonng  Ladles' AthensBum {JacksonTille. 

Galent  Seminary t Galena 

Bock  RiTor  Semlnaiju « Mt  Morris.  . 

Clark  Seminary Aurora 

Bedding  Seminary  and  Central  IlUnols  Female  Col-' 

lege ■Ablnj7''on.... 

Mendota  Weslevan  Seminary '  Mendota 

Blackburn  Seminary CarlinTllle . . . 

Fowler  Institute Newark 

Palmer*B  Academy Chicago 

Dixon  Seminary Dixon 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary jOnarga 

Washington  Seminary iRlchyiew 

McDonou^  Normal  and  Scientific  College iMaromb 

BushTille  Young  Ladies'  Seminary Rushrille . . . . 

Theological  SemlDary  of  St.  Mary  of  tiie  Lake < Chicago 

Garrett  BiblicallnstUiite Evanstoa.... 

Ohicago  Theological  Seminary Chicago 

▲ddlson  Collegiate  Institute Addison 

Presbyterian  Theological    Seminary  of  the  Ncnth- 

west Chicago 

SaTior*!  College St.  Anne 

Onarga  Presbyterisnisstitnte...: Onarga 

Swing  Unirerslty ELnoxrlUe 


'Adams 

Cook 

Warren 

Cook 

Woodford 

Marshall 

Jackson 
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■Bond . 

Cook 

Morgac 

JoDarieaa. .. 

Ogle 

Kane 

I 

'Knox 

LaSalle 

Macoupin 

KeodaU 

Cook 

Lee 

ilroqnois 

j  Washington  . 
McDonongh.. 
Schuyler..... 
Cook 


It 


DuPa  e.. 
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I'W, 

1S61 

Is.l 

18«Vi 

lS*o 

1S30 

16:5 

1...; 

1953 

!&:«! 

1S.-.7 
IS85 
1664 
18M 
18.^ 
lS6ft 

iav» 

ia-4' 

1S57I 
18  7 

16«3 

lb65 

ISflT, 

1S«5 

1844 

199S 

W« 

il6S5 


Cook 

Kankakee . . 
Iroquois .... 
Knox 


1890 

,1S65' 
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NEWSPAPEES  AND  PERIODICALS. 


In  conformity  with  the  leading  purpose  of  this  report — which  is  to  exhibit 
in  full  the  higher  forces,  intellectual  educational  and  moral,  which  are.  in 
active  operation  in  the  State  at  this  time — I  have  deemed  it  appropriate  to 
note  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.,  published  in  the  State.  No  summary  of 
the  better  elements  seeing  to  make  up  the  status  of  a  commonwealth,  at  a 
giyen  time,  would  be  complete  if  it  omitted  prominent  mention  of  that 
imperial  power  in  modern  civilization — TTie  Press. 

The  list  of  publications  is  as  complete  as  it  was  practicable  to  make  it ; 
and  is  believed  to  be  much  more  nearly  exhaustive  than  any  ever  before  given  to 
the  public  Great  care  and  labor  were  bestowed  upon  its  preparation.  For 
convenience  of  reference,  the  list  is  arranged  by  counties,  and  the  counties 
are  noted  in  alphabetical  order. 

As  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  list  was  made  out,  and  as  some  of  the 
publications  named  are  apparently  of  a  local  and  ephemeral  character,  it  ii 
quite  probable  that  many  changes  have  since  occurred,  by  discontinuance, 
change  of  name,  etc. ,  while  new  publications  may  have  sprung  up  here  and  there. 
This  is  especially  probable  in  respect  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  But,  still,  the 
list  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  only  very  complete,  but  also  reliable ;  and  it 
certainly  shows  an  aggregate  force  of  immense  volume  and  incalculable 
power. 
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County. 


Adams 


t( 


Alexander, 


II 


Bond  . 

Boone 

II 

It 


Brown 


II 


Bureau 


u 


Calhoun. 
Carroll  . 


II 


II 


11 


Cass 


II 
II 


II 


Champaign. 


It 


II 


II 


Christian 


II 


II 
11 


II 


Clark 
Clay.. 


II 


Clinton 


II 


II 


Coles 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Cook 


ti 
II 


•I 


II 
II 


Name  of  Newspaper. 


Herald 

Quincy  Tribune 

Quincy  Whig 

Evening  Journal 

Clayton  Standard 

Enterprise 

Cairo  Democrat 

Cairo  Times 

Public  School  Tablet 

Southern  Illinois  Teaeher  . . 

Greenville  Advocate 

Boone  County  Advertiser. . 
Belvidere  Northwestern  . . . 

Belvidere  Standard 

Mt.  Sterling  Record 

Mt.  Sterling  Republican  . . . 
Bureau  County  Patriot  . . . . 
Bureau  County  Republican 

Independent 

Lanark  Banner 

Carroll  County  Mirror. . . , , 

Carroll  County  Gazette 

Courier 

Central  lUinoisan 

Beardstown  Republican  . . . 

Virginia  Courier 

Virginia  Democrat 

Illinois  Democrat 

Union  and  Gazette 

Champaign  Union 

Homer  Journal 

Central  Orient 

Pana  Gazette 

Taylorville  Flag 

Independent  Press 

Democrat 

Marshall  Messenger 

Clay  County  Journal 

Voice  of  the  People 

Constitution  and  Union. . 

Union  Banner 

Vindicator 

Charleston  Courier 

Charleston  Piaindealerl.. 

Mattoon  Democrat 

Mattoon  Gazette 

Mattoon  Journal 

Radical  Republican 

Chicago  Times 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  Republican 

Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Chicago  Evening  Post. . . . 

Staats  Zeitung 


Where  published. 


Quincy. 


t( 


CI 

II 


Clayton  . . . . 
Camp  Point 
Cairo 


II 
II 


II 


Greenville 
Belvidere . 


II 


II 


Mt.  Sterling 
II 

Princeton  . . 


II 


Hardin 

Lanark 

Mt.  Carroll . 
Shannon  . . . 
Thompson  . . 
Beardstown. 


(I 


Virginia . . . 

14 

Champaign 


II 


II 


Homer 
Pana. . 


It 


Taylorville 


II 


II 


Marshall  . 

Xenia 

Louisville 
Carlyle... 


II 


II 


Charleston. 


li 


Mattoon 


II 

II 


II 


Chicago 


II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
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County. 

Name  of  Newspaper. 

Where  published. 

Cook 

Workingman^s  Advocate 

Chicago 

u 

Western  Railroad  Gazette 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 
NeV  Covenant 

i( 

(( 

(i 

If 

CI 

Mystic  Star 

t( 

(f 

Chicago  Courier 

If 

(1 

Little  Corporal 

tc 

t( 

Spirit  World 

c< 

« 

National  Sunday  School  Teacher  . . 

Northwestern  Presbyterian 

The  Advance 

tc 

it 

u 

It 

tc 

« 

Spiritual  Republic 

It 

If 

Christian  Freeman 

If 

ti 

Christian  Times 

IC 

i( 

Prairie  Farmer 

CI 

c< 

Western  Rural / 

IC 

<l 

American  Churchman 

New  Republic 

IC 

it 

IC 

it 

Commercial  Express 

iC 

tl 

Weekly  Merchant 

tc 

tt 

Western  Merchants'  Price  Current. 

Western  Temperance  Advocate 

Banking  and  Insurance  Chronicle  . 
Templars*  Offering 

IC 

ti 

IC 

ti 

It 

n 

IC 

tt 

Railroad  and  Merchants'  Journal . . 

Chicago  Illustrated  News 

Once  a  Week , 

cc 

it 

cc 

it 

cc 

it 

Home  Circle 

cc 

tt 

Religio-Philosophical  Journal 

Home  Visitor  f weekly) 

IC 

tt 

cc 

it 

Northwestern  Homeopath  Journal . 
The  Northwestern 

CC 

tt 

•      tl 

it 

The  New  Era 

tc 

tt 

The  Chicasroan 

(C 

tt 

■w^m^.'i/^M.^iM'K.*. 

Commercial  Letter 

cc 

tt 

Commercial  Circular 

ct 

tt 

Commercial  Report 

cc 

it 

Museum  and  Hotel  Register 

Reports  of  Suits,  Judgments,  Etc. . 
Daily  Pro&rramme 

cc 

tt 

IC 

it 

IC 

It 

Opera  House  Prosrramme ■. . . 

CC 

tt 

Union  Stock  Yard  Exchange 

Chicaffo  Daily  Record 

CI 

t( 

cc 

♦t 

Chicacro  Union  ^German) 

cc 

(( 

ChicafiTO  Anzeifirer 

(t 

«l 

Die  Reform 

IC 

(l 

Katholisches  Wochenblott 

"Ilemlandet  Det  Gamla  Oct  Det 
Nya" 

<c 

tt 

IC 

II 

S  venska  Amerikanaren 

ct 

« 

Sacndebudet 

iC 

11 

Norske  Americaner 

cc 

tt 

D«r  HoiirtfreUTid x  .  .  . . 

cc 

tt 

ScAndinaven 

11 
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County. 


Cook 


<c 


I( 


M 


U 


C( 


II 


l€ 


4< 


<t 


<( 


it 


Ct 


•( 


«i 


i( 


U 
i« 


U 


U 


u 


(( 


<l 


t< 


<c 


t< 


« 


<c 


«t 


it 


it 


it 

it 


it 


it 


u 


If 


Crawford 


tt 


Camberland 


It 


DeKalb 


11 


tt 


DeWitt . 
Douglas 


It 


it 


DuPage, 


Name  of  New^Miper. 


Ratta  Hemlandet 

Concordia 

Die  Union ' 

Sunday  School  Advocate 

The  Home  Eclectic 

Home  Paperi 

Medical  Inyestigator 

Missionary  Advocate 

Home  Visitor  (Monthly) 

The  Little  Bouquet 

The  Great  West 

The  Good  News 

Sunday  School  Journal 

Chicago  Medical  Examiner 

Chicago  Medical  Journal 

Ladies*  Repository 

Manford's  Magazme 

U.  S.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

Voice  of  Masonry 

The   Western  Pulpit 

The  Olive  Wreath 

The  Art  Journal 

Herald  of  Peace 

Song  Messenger 

The  Sunday  School  Scholar 

Spectator 

Agitator 

Sorosis 

Song  Bird 

Legal  News 

American  Builder 

The  Liberal 

Real  Estate  Bulletin 

Saturday  Evening  Ledger 

Commercial  Index 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Railway  Review 

Standard 

British  Mail 

Abends  Zeitung 

Western  Monthly 

Mothers'  Journal 

Crawford  County  Argus 

Constitution 

Cumberland  Expositor 

Cumberland  Republican 

DeKalb  County  News 

Sandwich  Gazette 

Sycamore  True  Republican 

Clinton  Public 

Areola  Record 

Tuscola  Journal 

Tuscola  Union 

DuPage  County  Press 

Vol.  11-119 


Where  published. 


Chicago 

tt 

it 

ti 
if 
tt 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
tt 
It 
ft 
it 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
It 
II 
If 
ft 
ft 
If 
ft 
If 
ft 
ft 
t( 
If 

it 
tt 
if 
tt 
ft 
tt 
it 
tt 
If 
tt 

Robinson 

ft 

Majority  Point  .... 

DeKalb 

Sandwich 

Sycamore 

Clinton 

Areola 

Tuscola 

ti 

Naperville 
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fiSO 


Connty. 


DuPage  . . 
Edgar 

Edwards . . 
Effiogham 


41 


Fayette 


u 


Pord  . . . . 
Franklin, 
Fulton. . 


«( 


If 


Gallatin 
Greene. . 


u 


Gmndy  . 
Hamilton 
Hancock. 


II 

c< 


Hardin  . . . 
Henderson 


u 


Henry 

At 


U 


41 

Iroquois 

44 
II 

Jackson 

u 

«4 


Jasper 

If 


Jefferson 

44 


44 


Jersey 


41 
II 


JoDaviess 

44 
M 

44 

Johnson  . . 

44 

Kane 

44 

41 
11 


Name  of  Newspaper. 


Northern  Illinoisan 

Prairie  Beacon  and  Valley  Blade. . 

Wabash  Valley  Times 

Albion  Independent 

Effingham  Gazette 

Effingham  Register 

Payette  Democrat 

Vandalia  Union 

Paxton  Record 

Benton  Standard 

Pulton  County  Ledger 

Canton  Register 

Pulton  Democrat 

Lewiston  Union 

Shawneetown  Mercury 

CarroUton  Gazette 

Greene  County  Patriot 

Herald  and  Advertiser 

Hamilton  Democrat 

Warsaw  Bulletin 

Hancock  County  Democrat 

Carthage  Gazette 

Carthage  Republican 

Banner 


Henderson  Plaindealer. . 

Oquawka  Spectator 

Henry  County  Chronicle 
Henry  County  Dial . . '. . . 

Geneseo  Republican 

Galya  Union 

Grand  Prairie  Review  . . 
Iroquois  Republican  . . . . 

Journal 

New  Era 

Times 

Argus 

Newton  Press 

Newton  Union 

Mt.  Vernon  Free  Press. . 
Mt.  Vernon  Statesman  . . 
Mt  Vernon  Unionist. . . . 
Jersey  County  Democrat 

Jersey ville  Register 

Jersey ville  Republican. . 
Commercial  Advertiser  . 

Galena  Democrat 

Galena  Gazette 

Warren  Sentinel 

Johnson  County  Herald . 

Artery 

Kane  County  Advertiser . 

Aurora  Beacon 

Aurora  Herald 

Gosp^)  Banner  ^ .  ^  • 


Where  pnbtislMd. 


WheatoB. 
Paris .... 

CI 

Albion  .. 
Effingham 

14 

Vandalia. 
II 

Paxton. .. 

Benton. .. 

Canton . . 
11 

Lewiston ! 

14 


Shawneetown, 
CarroUton — 

41 

Morris 

McLeansboro . 

Warsaw 

Carthage 


c« 
u 


Augusta, 


Biggsville. . 
Oquawka  . . 
Cambridge . 
Kewanee.'.. 

Geneseo 

Galva 

Onarga 

Watseka  . . , 
Gilman  . . . , 
Carbondale , 


44 


Murphysboro 
Newton 


44 


Mt.  Vernon 


If 
Jerseyville 

41 
44 

Galena  . .  . 

41 
•  I 

Warren  . . . 
Vienna  . .  . 

41 

Geneva  . . . 
Aurora 


II 


i< 
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County. 


Kane 


<« 


Kankakee 
Kendall . . . 
Knox  ..., 


« 


M 


C< 


Lake  . . , 
LaSaUo]. 


t< 
i< 
II 
II 

4( 
U 

Lawrence  . 

Lee 

i< 

(I 

Liyingston 
t< 

II 

i« 

II 

Logan .... 

II 

II 

Hacon . . . , 

(I 

u 
<l 

41 

Kaooupin . 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Hadiflon . . 
II 

II 

II 

•I 

II 

II 

•II 

Harion  — 
i< 

II 

M 
44 


Name  of  Newspaper. 


Aurora  Weekly 

Elgin  Chronicle 

Elgin  Gkizette 

Kankakee  Gazette 

Kendall  County  Record  . . . 

Galesburg  Free  Press 

ttalesburg  Register 

Galesburg  Times 

Knox  County  Rej>ublican. . 

Waukegan  Gazette 

Mendota  Bulletin 

Ottawa  Free  Trader 

Ottawa  Republican , 

Wochenblatt , 

Earlyille  Gazette 

Peru  Herald 

LaSalle  County  Press  . . . . , 

Statesman , 

Lawrence  County  Journal  . 

Lee  County  Journal , 

Lee  County  Times 

Dixon  Telegraph 

Free  Press , 

Pontiac  Sentinel • . . . 

Pontiac  Republican , 

Fairbury  Journal 

Commercial  . .  • , 

Lincoln  Herald 

Lincoln  Intelligencer , 

Lincoln  Statesman , 

Gazette  and  Chronicle  . . . . . 

Decatur  Magnet 

Decatur  Republican 

Decatur  Democrat i . , 

Maroa  Weekly  Tribune . . . . 

Carlinyille  Democrat 

Carlinyille  Times 

Carlinrille  Spectator 

Guide , 

Virden  Record 

Gazette 

Alton  Banner  (German)  . . . 

Alton  Democrat 

Alton  Telegraph 

Madison  County  Courier. . , 

Advertiser 

Madison  Intelligencer 

Highland  Bote  (German)  . . 
Highland  Union  (German)  . 

Salem  Advocate 

Salem  Loyalist 

Marion  County  Republican 

Centralia  Democrat 

CentraUa  Sentinel 


Where  published. 


Aurora 

Elgin 

II 

Kankakee 

Bristol 

Galesburg 

II 

II 

Knoxrille 

Waukegan 

Mendota 

Ottawa 

11 

II 

Earlville 

Peru 

LaSalle 

II 

Lawrenceyille . . . 

Amboy 

II 

Dixon 

Pontiac 

II 

II 

Fairbury 

II 

Lincoln  

II 

IC 

Decatur n. 

II 

II 

II 

Maroa 

Carlinyille 

II 

i< 

Girard 

Virden 

Bunker  Hni 

Alton 

II 

II 

Edwardsyille  . . . 
II 

II 

Highland 

II 

Salem 

II 

«i 
Centralia 
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County. 


MAiion  . 
Manhall 


i( 


ti 


(f 


u 


Mason 

41 


il 


Maatac. 


u 


McDonough 


(( 
<( 
ti 
<t 

iC 

McHenry  . . . 

it 

McLean 

ti 

i( 
li 
II 

Menard  . .  . . 

(( 

Mercer 

It 

u 
u 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

ii 
II 

Morgan  ..  .. 

ii 

Moultrie 

i( 

Ogle  ...;.*!! 

it 

it 
it 
ii 

it 

Peoria 

II 

II 
«i 
II 

ii 
il 


Name  of  Newspaper. 


Kinmundy  Telegram 

Laoon  Home  Journal 

Lacon  Gazette 

Illinois  Statesman 

Wenona  News  Index 

Marshall  County  Republican 

Courier 

True  Unionist  Democrat 

Hayana  Post 

Mason  City  News 

Promulgator 

Times 

Macomb  Eagle 

Qospel  Echo 

Macomb  Journal 

Western  Light 

Record 

Voter 

Harvard  Independent 

Woodstock  Sentinel 

Bloomington  Journal , 

Bloomington  Pantagraph 

Leader 

Chenoa  Times 

Schoolmaster 

Menard  County  Axis 

M^iard  Republican 

Mercer  County  Democratic  Press. . 

Aledo  Record 

New'  Boston  Herald 

Eeithsburg  Obseryer 

Waterloo  Advocate 

Waterloo  Patriot 

Herald.. 

Democrat 

Monitor 

Jacksonville  Journal 

Jacksonville  Sentinel 

Sullivan  Democrat 

Okaw  Republican , 

Express , 

Foreston  Journal 

Oregon  National  Guard 

Ogle  County  Reporter 

Ogle  County  Press , 

Ogle  County  School  Visitor 

Rochelle  Register 

Elmwood  Chronicle , 

Free  Press , 

National  Democrat , 

Illinois  Teacher ^ 

Peoria  Deutsche  Zeitung' 

Peoria  Transcript , 

Peoria  Demokrat  (German) 


Where  publishei 


Elinmnndy . 
Lacon 

ii 


il 


Wenona 
Henry  . 


ti 


Havana 

u 


Mason  City. 
Metropolis  . 


Maoomb 

it 


C( 


ct 

Bushnell 


Harvard  .  . . . 
Woodstock.. 
Bloomington 


M 


il 


Chenoa  ... 
Normal  — 
Petersburg 


ii 


Aledo. 

it 


New  Boston 
Keithsburg . 

Waterloo... 

it 


Hillsboro 

li 


It 


Jacksonville 

CI 

Sallivan 

ii 


il 


Foreston 
Oregon . 


il 


Polo 
11 


Rochelle  . . 
Elmwood . 
Chillicothe 

Peoria  .... 

ii 


II 


it 


il 
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County. 


Perry 


Piatt .... 

/"     .... 

Pike  .... 

Pope 

Pulaski . . 
Putnam. . 
Randolph 


(t 


« 


Richland. 

41 


« 


Rock  Island, 
it 

Saline 

Sangamon  . 


t( 


it 


'  it 
Schuyler 

Scott . . . 
if 


It 

Shelby 

({ 

tt 
Stark. 


41 


St.  Clair 
ft 


tt 
it 

ft 


Stephenson 


ft 


ft 


tt 


Tazewell 


(t 
ft 
ft 


'  Union 

Vermilion 
tt 

if 
Wabash.. 


Name  of  Newspaper. 


DuQuoin  Tribune 

DuQuoin  Recorder  . . . , 
Piatt  Independent. . . . , 

Courier 

Pike  County  Democrat, 

Old  Flag 

Gk>lconda  Herald 

Golconda  Transcript. . 
Mound  City  Journal . . 


Randolph  County  Democrat. 

Clarion  Valley 

Randolph  Plaindealer 

Chester  Herald 

I  Olney  Journal 

Olney  Commercial 

Olney  Democrat 

Rock  Island  Ar^s 

Rock  Island  Umon 

Independent 

Harrisburg  .Chronicle 

Democrat 

Illinois  State  Journal 

Illinois  State  Register 

MasonlcTrowel 

Schuyler  Citizen .*. . . 

Rushville  Times 

Winchester  Times 

Winchester  Democrat 

Scott  County  Union 

Central  Illinois  Commercial  . 

Central  Illinois  Times 

Shelby  County  Union 

Stark  County  Democrat 

Stark  County  News 

Belleville  Advocate '. 

Belleville  Democrat 

Stemdes  Westens  (German)  . 

Zeitung  (German) 

East  St.  Louis  Gazette 

Lebanon  Journal 

Freeport  Bulletin 

Freeport  News 

Preie  Presse  (German) 

Freeport  Journal 

Pekin  Freie  Presse  (German) 

Tazewell  Republican 

Tazewell  Register ; . 

Delavan  Advertiser 

Jonesboro  Gazette 

Danville  Commercial 

Danville  Times 

Homer  Journal 

Mt.  Carmel  Democrat 


Where  published. 


DuQuoin 


ft 


Monticello 
Bement. . . . 
Pittsfield.. 


ft 


Golconda, 


ft 


Mound  City 


Chester 
ft 

Sparta  . 
Chester 
Olney . . 


if 

it 


Rock  Island 


ft 


Moline .... 
Harrisbure 
Springfield 


ft 
ft 


it 


Rushville  . 
ft 

Winchester 

.  ft 

if 


Shelbyville 
ft 

ft  • 
Toulon. . . . 


ft 


BellGville 
ft 


ft 


ft 


East  St.  Louis 

Lebanon  

Freeport 


ft 


if 
if 


Pekin 


tt 


ft 


Delavan.. 
Jonesboro 
Danville  . 


ft 


Homer 

Mt.  Carmel 
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County. 


Wabash  . .  . 
Warren 

u 

■      41 

Washington 

(I 

Wayne 

White 

(( 

Whiteside. . 
It 

Will !'. 

<i 

41 

Williamson 
ti 

Winnebago, 
li 

-  4i 
41 
(4 

Woodford.. 

44 
44 
M 


Name  of  Newspaper. 


Mt.  Carmel  Register , 

Monmouth  Atlas 

College  Courier 

Monmouth  Review 

Nashyille  Journal 

People's  Press 

Wayne  County  Press 

White  County  Advocate 

Grayville  Independent 

Whiteside  Sentinel 

Republican 

Wilmington  Independent 

Joliet  Republican 

Joliet  Signal 

Old  Flag 

Our  Flag 

Winnebago  Chief 

Rockford  Gazette 

Rockford  Register 

Words  for  Jesus 

Western  Mirror 

Christian  Herald 

Eureka  Journal 

El  Paso  Journal 

Woodford  Sentinel 


Where  pablished. 


Mt  Carmel. 
Monmouth  . 

c< 
u 

Nashyille . . . 

4( 

Fairfield  . . . 

Carmi 

Grajrville. .. 
Morrison . . . 

Sterling 

Wilmington 
Joliet 

44 

Marion 

44 

Rockford. .. 

4< 
44 
44 
C4 

Eureka  . .  . . 

44 

El  Paso 

Metamora  . . 


} 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bpnd 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Oalhonn 

Carroll 

Gaas 

Ghampaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeEalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPagc 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin i 

Greene 

Grundy    

Hamilton 

Hancock. 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois     ....   . . . 

Jackson  .  ........ 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Dayiess 

Johnson  .  ........ 

Kane 


Seth  W.  Qrammer i 

Joel  G.  Morgan 

Bev.  Thomas  W,  Hynes 

William  H.  Durham 

Hon.  John  P.  Richmond 

Rev.  Albert  Ethridge 

Stephen  G.  Lewis 

lleleon  Fletcher 

J.  E.  Van  Demark 

T,  R.Leal  

A.  McCaskill 

James  Dawson 

John  Russell 

0.  B.  Nichols 

Elzy  Blake 

John  F.  Eberhart 

Geo.  N.  Parker 

William  E.  Lake 

Martin  V.  Alien 

Stephen  E.  Carter 

W.W.Monroe 

Charles  W.  Richmond 

George  Hunt 

L.T.  Rude 

W.  L  N.Fisher,  M.  D.   

Ziba  S.  Swan 

W.  C.  M.  LeFevre 

R.  R  Link • 

H.  J.  Benton 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby ^, 

Stephen  F.  Corrington 

Hiram  C.  Goold 

George  B.  Robinson , 

George  W.  Batchelder 

John  Jack 

John  A.  Summers 

A.  E.  Henney 

N.  M.  Bancroft 

H.  C.  Robinson,  M.  D 

Hon.  Isaac  H.  Walker 

James  M.  Pace 

Wm.  J.  Herdman 

George  W.  Pepoon 

J.  S.  Whittenberg , 

C.  £.  Smith 


Beverly 

Cairo  .  . .   

Old  Ripley 

Belvidcre  ........ 

Mt  Sterling 

Princeton  ..; 

Hardin 

Mt.  Carroll 

Virginia 

Urbana  

Taylorville 

Marshall 

Xenia 

Carljle 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Robinson 

Majority  Point. . . . 
Shabbona  Grove . . 

Clinton 

Areola 

Naperville 

Paris 

Bone  Gap 

Effingham 

Vandalia 

Pnxton 

Ewing 

Cuba 

Shawneetown 

Carroll  ton 

Morris 

McLeansboro 

Carthage 

Eiizabcthtown .... 

Oquawka. 

Cambridge 

Middleport 

DeSoto 

Newton 

Mount  Vernon.... 

Jersey  ville 

Warren 

Reynoldsburg 

Batavia 
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Kankakee  . . 

Kendall 

Knox    

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  ... 

Lee 

Liyingflton  . . 

Logan  

H acou  

Haooopm.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac  .  . . . . 
McDonoagh . 
MoHenry    . . . 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomerj 

Morgan 

Moultrie .... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt    

Pike  ....    ., 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph    .. 
Riehland  . . . . 
Rook  Island  . 

Saline 

Sangamon  .. 
Schuyler  . . . . 

Soott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Glair 

Stephenson  . . 
Tazewell  . . . . 

Union 

Vermilion    . . 
Wabash..... 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside  . . . 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebacro  . 

Woodford  . . . 


Rey.  John  Higby 

W.  S.  Coy 

James  H.  Knapp 

Byron  L.  Garr 

J.  M.  Day 

Talman  P.  Lowry 

James  H.  Preston 

H.  H.Hill 

J.  G.  Ghalfant 

Edwin  Paik 

Charles  fi.  Foote 

William  J.  Roseberry . . . 

Hugh  Moore 

JohnN.  Fuller 

H.  H.  Moose 

WilUam  H.  Scott 

Daniel  Branch 

A.  J.  Kingman.  • 

Daniel  Wilkias 

Edward  Booth 

S.  B.  Atwater 

James  A.  Kennedy 

J.G.  Tully 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

T.  Y.Lewis 

Edward  L.  Wells 

N,  E.  Worthington 

J.  W.Blair 

John  W.  Coleman,  M.  D 

J.  6.  Pettingill 

Theodore  Steyer 

James  H.  Brown,  M.  D  . 

James  S.  McClung 

John  A.  Malone 

John  €.  Scott 

William  H.  Oest 

F.  F.  Johnson 

0.  S.  Webster 

Jesse  0.  Fox 

James  R.  Haggard 

A.  T.Hall 

B,  G.Hall • 

James  P.  Slade 

Alfred  A.  Grary 

S.K.  Hatfield 

Hugh  Andrews 

J.  W.  Parker  . .   

James  Leeds ». 

James  I.  Wilson 

A.  C.  Hillman 

John  B.  Mabry 

Charles E.  McDowell... 

Michael  R.  KeUy 

Dwight  Haven 

David  G.  Young 

Archibald  Andrew 

Joseph  M.  Clark,  M.  D. 


■  •••••■•••••I 


Kankakee  

Bristol 

Galesburg 

Waukegan 

Marseilles 

Lawrenceyille  .... 

Amboy 

Pontiac 

Lincoln 

Decatur 

Carlinville 

Edwardsville    .... 

Salem 

Henry 

Bath 

Metropolis 

Macomb 

Woodstock 

Bloomiagton  ..... 

Petersburg 

Aledo 

Waterloo 

Litchfield 

Jacksonville 

Sullivan 

Dement  Station. . . 
x^eona  ..  ..••*••■ 

Pinckn«yviUe 

Montice  Uo 

Pittsfield 

Golconda 

Mound  City 

Hennepin •. 

Sparu 

Olney •• 

Rock  Island 

Harrisburg 

Springfield 

Rnshville 

Winchester 

ShelbyvUle 

Toulon 

BellevUle 

Freeport 

Tremont.  ..... 

Jonesboro 

Danville 

Friendsville 

Monmouth 

NashvUIo 

Fairfield 

Carmi 

Morrison 

Spencer 

Marion 

Rockford 

Metamora 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR- 


EXEOTTTIVE   DePAETMKNT, 

Speingfield,  III.,  April  14,  1869. 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepreaentativea  : 

A  bill  for  "An  act  in  relation  to  a  portion  of  the  submerged  lands 
and  Lake  Park  grounds  lying  adjacent  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  on  the  eastern  frontage  of  the  city  of  Chicago,"  which 
originated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  herewith  returned 
without  my  signature  and  approval. 

The  pecuniary  valqe  of  the  public  property  which  it  is  proposed 
to  dispose  of  by  this  bill,  and  the  grave  questions  of  policy  and 
good  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  that  underlie  it,  have  con- 
curred to  influence  me  to  give  the  measure  a  careful  and  deliberate 
examination. 

The  bill  offers  to  confer  upon  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  three-fourths  of  the  aldermen  elect  concurring,  full  power 
and  authority  to  sell  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  and  to  so  much  of  fractional  section  fifteen,  in  township 
thirty-nine  north  of  range  fourteen  east  of  the  third  principal 
meridian,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  is  situated  east  of  Michigan 
Avenue  and  north  of  Park  How,  and  south  of  the  south  line  of 
Monroe  street,  and  west  of  a  line  running  parallel  with  and  four 
hundred  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  Michigan  Avenue,  being  a 
strip  of  land  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  and  that  con- 
tains about  thirty-two  acres ;  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  any 
sale  that  may  be  made  of  said  lands  to  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  parks  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  that  city,  in  proper 
tions  to  be  ascertained  by  means  provided  by  the  bill. 
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The  bill  also  offers  to  confirm  the  right  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  ander  the  grant  from  the  State  in  its  charter, 
and  under  and  by  virtue  of  its  appropriation,  occupancy,  use  and 
control,  and  the  riparian  ownership  incident  to  such  grant,  appro- 
priation, occupancy,  use  and  control,  in  and  to  the  lands  submerged 
or  otherwise  lying  east  of  the  said  line  running  parallel  with  and 
four  hundred  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  Michigan   Avenue,  in 
fractional  sections  ten  and  fifteen,  township  and  range  aforesaid; 
and  further  offers  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  all 
the  right  and  title  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  and  to  the  submerged 
lands  constituting  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  lying  east  of  the 
tracks  and  breakwater  of  said  company,  for  the  distance  of  one 
mile,  and  between  the  south  line  of  the  south  pier  in  Chicago  har- 
bor extended  eastwardly,  and  a  line  extended  eastward  ly  from  the 
south  line  of  lot  twenty-one  south  of  and  near  the  round  house  and 
machine  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  fee 
forever,  upon  condition  that  the  fee  of  the  property  thus  granted 
shall  be  held  by  said  company  in  perpetuity,  and  upon  the  furtlier 
condition  that  all  gross  receipts  from  the  ufe,  profits,  leases,  or 
otherwise  of  said  lands,  or  the  improvements  thereon,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  made  thereon,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  gross  proceeds, 
receipts  and  income  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company ; 
upon  which  said  company  shall  forever  pay  into  the  State  treasury, 
semi-annually,  the  per  centum  provided  for  in  its  charter;  and 
upon  the  further  provision  that  nothing  in  the  bill  contained  shall 
authorize  obstructions  to  Chicago  harbor,  or  impair  the  public 
right  of  navigation,  nor  exempt  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, its  lessees  or  assigns,  from  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  may  hereafter  be  passed  regulating  the  rates  of  wharfage 
and  dockage  to  be  charged  in  said  harbor. 

The  tract  offered  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  ex- 
tends along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  a  distance  of  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  contains  a  superficial  area  of 
about  one  thousand  and  fifty  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  pVovisions  of  the  bill  already  stated,  it  offers 
all  the  right  and  title  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  and  to  the  lands 
submerged  or  otherwise,  lying  north  of  the  south  line  of  Monroe 
street,  and  south  of  the  south  line  of  Randolph  street,  and  between 
the  east  line  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  the  track  and  roadway  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  constituting  parts  of 
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fractional  sections  ten  and  fifteen  before  mentioned,  in  fee,  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  Chicago,  Burlineton  and 
Qaincy  Kailroad  Company,  and  the*  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  their  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  erection  thereon  of 
■  a  passenger  depot,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  business  of 
said  companies  may  require,  with  the  proviso  that  npon  all  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  from  the 
leases  of  its  interest  in  said  grounds  or  improvements  thereon,  or 
other  uses  of  the  same,  the  per  centum  provided  for  in  the  char, 
ter  of  said  company  shall  be  forever  paid,  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  said  charter ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  grant  to  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy,  and  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Companies  of  the 
land  aforesaid,  the  said  companies  are  required  to  pay  to  the  city 
of  Chicago  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid 
in  quarterly  installments  as  stated  in  the  bill. 

This  tract  fronts  on  Michigan  Avenue  for  about  the  distance  of 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  and  runs  back  to  the  track 
or  roadway  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet. 

The  bill,  it  will  be  observed,  offers  to  the  grantees  of  each  of 
the  parcels  of  property  it  describes  a  fee  simple  title,  and  by  im- 
plication asserts  for  the  State  a  capacity  to  confer  upon  each  of 
its  proposed  grantees  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  property. 

The  history  of  the  title  of  the  several  tracts  of  land  described 
in  the  bill  is  necessary  to  be  understood  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  offer  made  in  the  bill  is  within  the 
power  of  the  State,  and  as  that  history  is  brief  it  may  well  be 
given  here. 

By  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  March 
30,  1822,  the  State  of  Illinois  was  authorized  "  to  survey  and  mark, 
through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  the  route  of  a 
canal  connecting  the  Illinois  river  with  the  southern  bend  of 
Lake  Michigan,"  and  by  the  same  act  it  was  provided  that  "every 
section  through  which  said  canal  rout«  may  pass  is  hereby  re- 
served from  future  sale  until  specially  directed  by  law." 

By  another  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved 
March  2, 1827,  it  was  provided  "  that  there  be  and  is  hereby 
granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  said 
State  in  opening  a  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river 
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with  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  one- 
half  of  live  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  canal,  aud 
reserving  each  alternate  section  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  under  t^e 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  one  end  ot 
said  canal  to  the  other,  and  the  said  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  no  other." 

Other  acts  were  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  this  subject,  and  the  matter  also  received  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  so  that  on  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1830,  by  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  fractional  fifteen,  township  number  thirty-nine 
north,  of  range  fourteen  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian, 
became  the  property  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  pm  poses 
specified  in  the  acts  of  Congress. 

By  the  7th  section  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  entitled  '^  an  act  for  the  construction  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,"  approved  January  9,  1836,  the  Grover- 
nor  of  the  State  was  required,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  three  practical  and  skillful  citizens  of  this 
State,  to  constitute  a  board  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  descrip- 
tion of  ^Hhe  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,"  and  by  the  32d  section  of  the  same  act  the  commissioners 
are  required  "  to  examine  the  whole  canal  route  and  select  such 
places  thereon  as  may  be  eligible  for  town  sites,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  laid  off  into  town  lots,  and  they  shall  cause  the  canal 
lands  in  and  near  Chicago,  suitable  therefor,  to  be  laid  off  into 
town  lots,"  and  the  33d  section  provided  "  and  the  said  B^ard  of 
Canal  Commissioners  shall,  on  the  20th  day  of  June  next,  proceed 
to  sell  the  lots  in  the  town  gf  Chicago,  and  such  parts  of  the  lots 
in  the  town  of  Ottawa,  as  also  fractional  section  fifteen  adjoining 
the  town  of  Chicago,  it  first  being  laid  off  and  sub-divided  into 
town-lots,  streets  and  alleys  as  in  their  best  judgment  will  best 
promote  the  interest  of 'the  said  canal  fund." 

On  the  13th  day  of  June,  1836,  Wm.  F.  Thornton,  W.  B.  Ar- 
cher and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
caused  a  map  of  their  survey  of  fractional  section  fifteen  to  be 
prepared  and  severally  acknowledged  as  is  required  by  the  act  ot 
February  16,  1833,  entitled  "an  act  pro viding. for  the  recordicg 
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of  town  plats,"  which  map  was  recorded  in  the  Recorder's  oflSce 
of  Cook  county  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1836. 

On  this  map  or  plat,  made  and  recorded  by  the  canal  commis- 
sioners, Michigan  avenue  is  represented,  without  any  line  limit- 
ing it  on  the  eastern  side  other  than  the  lake  shore  line,  as  a  strip 
of  land  extending  from  Madison  street  south  to  Twelfth  street, 
apparently  about  live  hundred  teet  average  width  from  the  front 
of  the  lots  on  the  west  line  of  Michigan  avenue  and  the  lake  shore, 
and  on  the  map  is  marked  the  words  '^  Michigan  avenue,"  andthns 
the  whole  strip  of  land  was  dedicated  to  public  nse  as  one  of  the 
avenues  or  streets  of  the  canal  commissioners'  addition  to  the 
town  of  Cliicago. 

The  history  of  the  tract  of  land  described  as  "  part  of  fractional 
section  ten,  township  thirty-nine  north,  range  fourteen  east  of  the 
third  principal  meridian,"  is  much  more  brief. 

The  site  of  Fort  Dearborn,  it  was  separated  from  the  bulk  of  the 
public  lands  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  by  being  re- 
served from  such  bale  for  military  purposes.  Its  great  prospec- 
tive, though  certain  value,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  far- 
sighted  men,  and  efforts  were  made  by  individuals  and  continued 
with  great  persistence  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ and  of 
the  United  States,  to  acquire  the  title. 

But  these  attempts  to  secure  the  tract  failed,  and  on  the  6th  day 
of  June,  1839,  it  was,  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  laid 
out  into  blocks,  lots,  streets,  and  public  grounds,  as  "  Fort  Dear- 
bom  addition  to  Chicago,"  and  a  map  or  plat  of  this  addition  was 
prepared,  certified  and  acknowledged  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  recorded  in  the  Recorder's  office  of  Cook  county,  on 
the  7th  day  of  June,  1839. 

On  this  map  that  portion  of  the  land  referred  to  in  the  bill  as 
being  in  fractional  section  ten,  and  which  extends  from  Randolph 
street  to  the  center  of  Madison  street,  is  delineated  as  an  entire 
tract,  and  upon  the  map  of  the  addition,  as  recorded,  is  written 
"  public  grounds,  forever  to  remain  vacant  of  buildings." 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  acts  of 
the  United  States,  the  proprietor  of  the  south-west  fractional 
quarter  of  section  ten,  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  was  in 
the  same  legal  sense  the  proprietor  of  fractional  section  fifteen,  all 
the  lands  described  in  the  first  and  fourth  sections  of  this  bill, 
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extending  from  Randolph  street  along  the  Lake  shore  to  Park 
Row,  were  dedicated  to  public  uses  forever. 

The  acts  of  the  canal  commissioners,  done  in  the  manner  before 
stated,  under  the  authority  of  law,  divested  the  State  of  its  bene- 
ficial proprietary  title  in  the  lands  dedicated  to  public  use  as 
streets  and  avenues,  as  completely  as  sales  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners defeated  the  legal  title  of  the  State  to  blocks  or  lots  sold 
to  individuals,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dedication  made 
by  the  United  States  of  the  public  grounds  in  the  Fort  Dearborn 
addition. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  United  States,  not  as  sovereign 
governments,  but  as  mere  proprietors-  of  lands,  to  promote  their 
own  interests  in  the  sale  of  those  lands,  offered  to  the  public  with 
their  blocks  and  lots  the  advantages  of  streets  and  avenues,  and 
by  such  oflfers  they  are  bound  forever. 

But  the  effects  of  these  acts  of  dedication  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  United  States,  are  different  in  respect  to  the  subsequent 
power  of  either  government  over  the  dedicated  property. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  after  it  parted  with  its  beneticial  propri- 
etary title  to  the  land  dedicated  to  public  uses,  retained  all  its 
political  authority  over  it,  with  the  power  to  control  and  dispose 
of  it,  if  necessary,  for  proper  uses.  The  State  cannot,  upon  well 
established  principles  of  public  law,  again  assert  a  mere  proprietary 
title  to  the  property  dedicated  ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
powers,  it  may  make  such  disposition  of  it,  either  by  partition,  ap- 
propriation or  sale,  as  will  more  effectually  advance  and  accom- 
modate the  purposes  for  which  it  was  dedicated. 

Upon  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  into  the  Union, 
upon  a  footing  with  the  original  States,  the  United  States  retained 
the  sovereign  right  to  prescribe  the  rules  for  the  alienation  of  the 
public  lands,  but  after  the  title  of  the  United  States  has  passed, 
either  by  sale,  appropriation,  dedication  or  any  other  mode,  the 
property  becomes  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  State. 

In  this  case  the  United  States,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
realized  in  the  form  of  an  enhanced  price  for  the  adjacent  and 
abutting  lands,  divested  itself  of  the  title  to  the  tract  marked  "  pub- 
lic grounds,"  by  a  complete  and  irrevocable  act  of  alienation  ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  dedicated  lands  became  devoted  to  public 
uses,  and  like  all  the  other  public  property  of  the  State,  including 
that  in  section  fifteen,  dedicated  by  the  canal  commissioners,  be- 
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came  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  control  the  property  or  dispose  of  it,  subject  to  the  obligations 
of  good  faith  and  justice,  that  it  shall  not  be  diverted  to  a  use  sub- 
stantially different  from  that  for  which  it  was  dedicated. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  acting  through  the 
legislative  department  of  its  government,  may  control  e  id  dispose 
of  all  the  property  dedicated  to  public  uses,  either  by  its  own 
agents  acting  under  its  own  laws,  or  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
perty, are  only  limited  by  the  obligation  to  so  control  and  dispose 
of  the  property  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  and  objects  for 
which  it  was  dedicated. 

And  it  does  not  impair  or  in  any  degree  detract  from  the  power 
of  the  General  Assembly,  over  this  class  of  public  property,  that 
it  may  be  correctly  said  to  be  the  property  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion, for  such  corporations  are  bat  agencies  of  the  State — parts  of 
its  machinery  employed  in  carrying  on  its  affairs — and  may  "  be 
changed,  modified  or  destroyed,  as  the  public  exigencies  may  de- 
mand." Such  organizations  hold  their  property  at  the  will  of  the 
legislature,  which  can  always  use  or  direct  the  use  of  property 
entrusted  to  their  management,  in  such  manner  as  will  best  ad- 
vance the  public  interests. 

The  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  thus  stated,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  "  the  town  of  Chicago,"  since  these  dedications  were 
made,  has  become  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  a  busy,  industrious  population,  which,  if  gathered  into 
these  now  straitened  and  confined  public  grounds,  would  perhaps 
cover  every  available  foot  within  their  boundaries,  and  that  the 
commerce  of  thousands  of  miles  of  tributary  country  which  cen- 
ters there  is  now  clamoring  for  the  whole  lake  front,  from  Randolph 
to  Twelfth  street,  for  its  own  useful  but  unsightly  purposes,  may 
well  be  exercised  to  authorize  the  sale  of  these  public  grounds  for 
their  value,  for  commercial  and  business  uses,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money  realized  from  such  sales  to  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  larger  and  more  convenient  public  grounds. 

The  rush  of  population  and  business  has  destroyed  the  value  of 
these  grounds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  dedicated  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  from  that  cause  it  has  become  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  dispose  of  them  or  to  authorize 
such  disposition  of  them  as  will  .give  to  those  to  whose  use  they 
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were  dedicated  the  power  to  enjoy  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  manner  originally  designed. 

And  the  General  Assembly  clearly  appreciate  this  daty  witk 
respect  to  the  property  described  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  bnt 
in  respect  to  that  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section,  one  essential 
condition  of  a  judicious  and  proper  disposition  of  that  portion  of 
the  public  grounds  that  lie  between  the  south  line  of  Monroe 
street  and  the  south  line  of  Randolph  street  is,  by  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  disregarded.  The  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  trust,  is  bound  by  every  consideration  to  exercise  the 
utmost  prudence  and  good  faith ;  and  the  obligations  of  prudence 
and  good  faith  require  that  this  property  shall  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  its  full  market  value. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill  the  lands 
described  as  lying  north  of  the  south  line  of  Monroe  street  and 
south  of  the  south  line  of  Randolph  street,  and  between  the  east 
line  of  Michigan  avenue  and  the  track  and  roadway  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  is  offered  to.  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  fee, 
and  in  consideration  of  such  grant,  the  railroad  companies  above 
named  are  required  to  pay  to  the  city  of  Chicago  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  four  equal  installments,  at 
three,  six,  nine  and  twelve  months  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  to  be  applied  to  the  park  fund  of  the  city,  but  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  authorizes  the  common  council  of  the  city  to  quit- 
claim and  release  to  the  railroad  companies  already  mentioned, 
any  and  all  claim  and  interest  which  the  city  may  have  in  and 
upon  said  lands  by  virtue  of  improvements  or  otherwise,  and  incase 
the  said  common  council  shall  refuse  for  the  space  of  four  months 
to  quit  and  release  the  claims  of  the  city  to  said  lands,  then  the 
railroad  companies  are  discharged  from  all  obligation  to  pay  the 
balance  remaining  unpaid  to  tjie  city. 

I  postpone  the  inquiry  as  to  the  true  value  of  this  property  to 
con8ider  this  most  extraordinary  provision.  By  the  fourth  section 
of  the  bill  the  railroad  companies  are  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally invested  with  what  is  asserted  in  the  bill,  and  is  correct 
in  law,  to  be  a  fee  simple  title  to  all  this  property,  to  be  paid  for 
in  quarterly  installments  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
second  of  which  falls  due  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
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but  it  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  if  the  oommon  council  shall  not, 
within  four  nu>lithB  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  (and  before  the 
second  installment  falls  dne)  quit-claim  and  release  all  the  title  and 
interest  of  the  city  in  and  to  the  property,  then  the  said  compcmiee 
ehaU  be  discharged  from  all  obligation  to  pay  the  baianoe  unpaid 
to  said  city. 

By  the  bill  the  railroad  companies  acquire  a  fee  simple  title  to 
the  property,  if  the  common  council  of  the  city,  inflaenced  by 
any  motive  whatever,  shall  decline  for  the  space  of  four  months 
to  release  and  qui^claim  the  interest  of  the  city,  the  same  railroad 
companies  are  released  from  the  payment  of  three-fonrths  (six 
hundred  thousand  dollars)  of  the  consideration,  and  yet  remain, 
without  any  farther  payment  of  the  price  stipulated,  the  owners 
in  fee  simple  of  this  valuable  property  forever. 

It  has  been  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  if  the  authorities  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  decliue  to  release  the  title  and  interest  of  the  city 
in  the  property,  that  title  and  interest  will  still  remain  in  the  city, 
but  if  this  bill  effects  what  the  State  of  Illinois  professes  by  its 
language  to  be  able  to  do,  and  which,  upon  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciples it  can  do,  invests  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  and  other 
companies  with  a  title  to  the  property  in  /ee,  what  benefit  will 
the  public  use  to  which  the  land  is  dedicated  derive  from  the  con- 
tinued retention  by  the  city  of  its  barren  and  profitless  claims  ? 

There  can  be  no  well  founded  doubt  but  that  this  bill,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  will  vest  in  the  railroad  companies  a  perfect  title  to 
all  the  property  described  in  the  fourth  section  thereof,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  this  bill,  on  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sections  already  mentioned,  ought  not  to  become  a  law. 

As  I  have  before  said,  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  any  proper 
disposition  of  this  property,  that  its  full  value  shall  be  realized 
and  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  other  public  grounds.  I  am 
assured  by  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  real  estate 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  that  the  property  described  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  bill,  and  offered  by  the  terms  of  that  section  to  the 
Illinois  Central  EUilroad  Company,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Bailroad  Company,  and  the  Michigan  Central  iiailroad 
Company,  in  fee,  for  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
has  a  market  value  of  two  millions,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I  have  before  me  a  communication  from  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  of  date  March  2, 1869)  addressed 
Yol.  11—121 
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to  the  Hon.  John  B.  Bice,  Mayor  of  the  City,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing language  occurs :  ''The  value  of  the  tract  of  land  in 
question — that  between  Randolph  and  Monroe  streets,  and  be- 
tween Michigan  avenue  and  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad — ^ 
Board  estimates  at  $2,600,000 ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended 
letter  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  real  estate  dealers,  fhis 
estimate  is  coincided  with  by  them." 

I  will  have  the  honor  of  furnishing  to  the  General  Assembly, 
with  this  communication,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Eice,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  bearing  date  of  March  1, 
1869,  and  his  reply,  with  official  reports  made  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  men 
known  throughout  the  State,  with  high  reputation  for  sound  judg- 
'ment  and  integrity,  aud  of  the  experienced  business  men  who 
concur  in  their  estimate,  this  bill  offers  to  surrender  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  these  public  grounds  to  the  railroad 
companies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  already  over-taxed  citizens  of 
the  State,  who  are  interested  in  the  proper  disposition  of  this 
property. 

To  me,  as  the  Executive  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  so  far  the 
representative  of  that  portion  of  its  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  beneficial  use  of  this  property,  the  questions  that  arise  upon 
these  provisions  are  very  simple,  and  admit  of  but  one  mode  of 
settiement. 

If  the  railroad  companies  named  in  the  fourth  anH  following 
sections  of  this  bill  require  this  property  for  the  purposes  of  their 
business,  under  the  circumstances  that  it  is  no  longer  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  its  original  dedication,  they  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  take  it  upon  the  single  condition  of  paying  its  fair  market  value. 
Such  a  proposition,  coupled  with  a  provision  for  the  application  of 
t^e  proceeds  to  a  use  substantially  the  same  as  that  contemplated 
in  the  original  dedication,  will  meet  my  approval. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  property 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  the 
real  estate  dealers  whose  certificate  of  value  accompanies  tiieir 
report,  is  too  high.  To  this  nothing  more  need  be  answered  than 
that  it  is  impossible  that  their  estimate  is  farther  from  the  true 
value  than  is  the  price  fixed  in  the  bill,  and  I  venture  to  suggeflt 
that  a  difference  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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between  tiieir  estimate  and  the  price  for  the  property  fixed  in  the 
bill,  is  Boffident  to  justify  further  inquiry  at  least  before  the  prop- 
erty passes  irrevocably  beyond  the  control  of  the  State,  and  an 
impartial  and  intelligent  commission,  if  created,  could  settle  the 
question  of  value  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  would  no  doubt 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

Before  engaging  in  the  discussion  of  those  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  refer  to  and  confirm  ^*the  right  of  the  Illiuois  Central  Kail- 
road  Company,  under  the  grant  from  the  State  in  its  charter,  which 
said  grant  constitutes  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  which  said 
company  pays  to  the  State  at  least  seven  per  cent,  of  its  gross 
earnings — and  under  and  by  virtue  of  its  appropriation,  occu- 
pancy, use  and  control,  and  the  riparian  ownership  incident  to 
such  grant,  appropriation,  occupancy,  use  and  control  in  and  to 
the  lands,  submerged  or  otherwise,  lying  east  of  the  said  line  run- 
ning parallel  with  and  four  hundred  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of 
Michigan  avenue,  in  fractional  sections  ten  and  fifteen,  in  township 
and  range  aforesaid,"  and  which  grant  to  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 
road  Company  "all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  and  to  the  submerged  lands  constituting  the  bed  of  Lake 
Michigan,  lying  east  of  the  tracks  and  breakwater  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Bailroad  Company,  for  the  distance  of  one  mile,  and 
between  the  south  line  of  the  south  pier  extended  eastwardly  and 
a  line  extended  eastwardly  from  the  south  line  of  lot  twenty-one, 
south  of  and  near  the  round  house  and  machine  shops  of  that  com- 
pany," etc.,  in  fee,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  profound 
regret  that  nothing  has  come  to  my  knowledge  either  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly  or  from  any  other  reliable 
source,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  extent  of  the  rights  so  vaguely  enumerated  and  confirmed. 

The  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company,  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  acquired  the 
right  to  lay  down,  construct  and  maintain  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  and  along  the  margin  of  Lake  Michigan,  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  same,  a  railroad  with  one  or  more  tracks.  By  the  ordinance 
of  the  city  which  conferred  this  privilege  upon  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  Company,  it  was  required  to  enter  the  city  at  or 
near  the  intersection  of  its  south  boundary  with  Lake  Michigan, 
and  following  the  shore  on  or  near  the  margin  of  the  lake  northerly 
to  the  southern  bounds  of  the  open  space  known  as  Lake  Park,  in 
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front  of  canal  section  fifteen,  to  tnch  gronnds  as  said  ocmipany 
may  acqnire  between  Randolph  street  and  the  Chicago  riTer— uid 
tlie  said  company  was  further  aatborized  to  enter  upon  and  oaem 
perpetuity  for  its  said  line  of  road  and  any  other  works  neoeseaij 
to  protect  the  same  from  the  lake,  a  width  of  three  hnndred  feel 
from  the  sonthem  boundary  of  said  public  grounds  near  Twelfth 
street,  to  the  northern  line  of  Bandolph  street,  the  inner  or  west 
line  of  the  grounds  to  be  used  by  said  company  to  be  not  less  than 
four  hundred  feet  east  from  the  west  line  ot  Michigan  avenue  and 
parallel  thereto  ;  and  other  privileges  were  conceded  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  by  this  ordinance  that  need  not  be 
particularly  stated. 

Those  who  properly  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  can  entertain  no  prejudice  against  acy  person  or 
corporation  engaged  in  constructing  or  operating  rail  way  s,  and  no 
one  will  hesitate  to  confirm  any  right  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company*  which  is  material  to  its  interests,  or  that  will  pro- 
mote its  usefulness.  Bat  what  are  the  rights  here  hinted  at,  and 
which  it  is  proposed  to  confirm  ?  and  who  is  it  that  questions  them! 
They  surely  admit  of  specification  and  description,  and  it  may  be 
judicious,  while  confirming,  to  define  as  well  as  limit  them,  so  as 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  Without  some  more  precise 
information  as  to  the  nature,  character  and  measure  of  these  sup- 
posed rights,  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  a  proposition  to  confirm 
them. 

That  which  is  described  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  section  of 
this  bill  as  ^^  the  submerged  lands  constituting  the  bed  of  Lake 
Michigan,"  and  by  that  description  granted,  in  fee,  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  lake.  As  I  have  stated,  the  superficial  area  of  the  tract 
embraced  in  the  descriptive  words  of  the  section  is  about  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty  acres,  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  an 
average  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  but  in  fact  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  feet. 

This  tract  is  not  '^  land  "  in  any  technical  sense,  and  has  never 
been  so  treated  by  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Illinois.  Like 
the  soil  beneath  all  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State — it  belongs 
to  the  State  as  the  sovereign,  and  does  not  pass  by  technical  grsot; 
but  by  law.  This  being  the  character  of  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  the  bed  of  navigable  waters,  the  land  is  held  subservient  to  the 
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public  right  of  navigatioD,  and  any  grantee  of  the  State  must  take, 
subject  to  all  such  servitudes,  and  every  use  of  the  property  must 
be  consistent  with,  if  not  subordinate  to  public  rights. 

The  importance  of  this  property,  in  view  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  and,  indeed,  must  be  devoted,  cannot  be  easily  estimated  or 
overrated.  Extending  along  the  lake  shore  from  the  Chicago  river 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  and  for  a  distance  of  one  mile 
from  the  shore,  it  covers  the  great  business  center  of  the  city. 

Now,  its  valae  does  not  admit  of  easy  estimation,  but  before  the 
work  needed  to  develop  and  test  its  capacity  for  usefulness  can  be 
completed,  time  will  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  indeed  an  impe* 
rial  gift. 

Upon  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  engineer,  there  is  nothidg 
in  the  condition  of  what  are  known  as  the  submerged  lands,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  to  oppose  a  serious  difficulty 
to  the  construction  of  a  harbor,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  made  to 
afford  seventy  thousand  lineal  feet  of  dock  front,  each  foot  of  front 
to  have  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  including  land  and  water, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  property  as  this,  with  improvements 
that  may  be  made  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars 
per  front  foot,  including  the  expense  of  a  substantial  sea  wall, 
would,  at  an  early  day,  eqnal  in  value  the  best  of  that  description 
of  property  in  Chicago  which  has  already  reached  one  thousand 
dollars  a  front  foot,  and  much  of  it  that  has  already  reached  that 
point  is  still  advancing  in  market  value. 

There  are,  I  repeat,  at  this  time,  no  means  in  existence  by  which 
the  value  of  this  property  can  be  fixed,  while  its  commercial  im- 
portance is  equally  difficult  of  estimation. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my 
regret  that  the  whole  subject  has  not  been  carefully  investigated 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  all  desirable 
information  in  regard  to  this  valuable  interest  collected  and  em- 
bodied in  a  reliable  shape,  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Still  it  is  true  that  this  property  must  be  improved  and  pre- 
pared to  subserve  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  it  may  also  be 
correct  to  say  that  neither  the  State  of  Illinois  nor  the  city  of 
Chicago  will  undertake  the  work  of  improvement 

If  these  views  are  correct,  then  it  becomes  the  more  urgent  duty 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  couple  with  any  grant  that  is  made  to 
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any  parties,  snch  restrictions  as  will,  as  far  as  haman  foresight  and 
pmdence  can,  protect  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  relieve  the  oom- 
merce  that  must  pass  through  that  channel  from  vexatious  and 
oppressive  bn^dens.  This  bill  does  not  sufficiently  Becure  then 
objects. 

It  does  not  require  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company  to  do 
any  act  or  thing  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  these  naviga- 
ble waters,  but  worse  than  this,  it  deprives  the  State  of  Illinois  of 
hereafter  insisting  upon  such  improvement 

We  are  told  that  the  interests  of  the  grantees  afford  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  commencement  and  diligent  prosecution  of  such 
works  as  may  be  needed.  This  may  be  true^  but  does  such  a  pos- 
sibility justify  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  wholly  omitting 
to  insert  such  provisions  in  the  bill  as  will  protect  their  rights  be- 
yond all  doubt  ?  When  certainty  on  such  a  point  is  attainable  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  made  to  accept  less. 

Some  power  of  supervision  and  control  over  the  prosecution  and 
progress,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  the  works,  to  be  constructed, 
should  be  reserved  to  the  State.  Corporations  and  individuals 
have  already  succeeded  to  an  alarming  extent  in  usurping  the  con- 
trol of  great  public  interests,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  people,  acting  through  the  departments  of  the 
government,  and  when  a  grant  is  made  like  this,  enough  of  power 
should  be  reserved  to  the  State  to  enable  it  to  interfere  to  prevent 
abuses  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  Proper  limits  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  profits  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this. 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  bill,  some  measure  of  control  is  reserved 
to  the  State  over  the  wharfage  and  dockage  to  be  charged  and 
collected.  I  should  prefer  a  self-executing  limitation  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  corporation  to  which  this  grant  is  made. 

There  should  be  a  distinct  provision  in  any  bill  granting  this 
property  to  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company,  that  the  pro- 
perty itself  and  all  the  improvements  to  be  made  thereon  should 
be  subject  to  State  and  municipal  taxation. 

The  grant  to  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company  is  a  gratuity 
of  almost  incalculable  pecuniary  value,  and  there  is  great  hardship 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  in  permitting  it  to  escape  municipal  tax- 
ation. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  great  importance  connected 
with  this  bill,  but  I  forbear  to  discuss  them. 
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The  public  property  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  by  this  bill  is 
of  great  valne,  and  for  myself  I  merely  adopt  and  apply  for  my 
government  the  rules  that  I  think  would  influence  me  if  my  duties 
with  respect  to  this  property  were  personal  and  not  ofScial :  Ist 
That  as  the  objects  originally  contemplated  in  the  dedication  of 
the  property  in  sections  ten  and  fifteen  to  public  uses,  in  view  of 
the  altered  condition  of  things  are  no  longer  attainable  by  its  spe- 
cific use,  it  may  and  probably  ought  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  accomplish  more  effectually  the  purposes  and  objects  to 
which  it  was  dedicated. 

2d.  That  in  any  alienation  of  the  property  by  the  State,  or  under 
its  authority,  its  full  and  fair  market  value  should  be  required  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  ^w 

3d.  That  no  "  rights  "  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Com- 
pany ought  to  be  confirmed  until  fully  defined  and  understood. 

4th.  That  no  grant  shall  be  made  of  the  submerged  lands  con- 
stituting the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  does  not  couple  with 
the  grant  the  condition  that  the  work  of  improvement  shall  be 
commenced  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  prosecuted  in  good  &ith 
so  as  to  meet  the  fair  demands  of  business. 

5th.  That  the  right  be  reserved  to  the  State,  for  the  relief  of 
commerce,  to  limit  the  net  profits  to  be  derived  from  any  such 
works. 

6th.  That  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  property  granted,  and  from  all  im- 
provements thereon. 

7th.  That  the  property  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

For  want  of  these  essential  provisions,  and  such  details  as  would 

give  them  effect,  I  return  this  bill  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 

without  my  approval. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVEMOR. 


ExsGiTTiyB  Depabtmbnt,  SpsmasTELD)  III., 

ApnL  14, 1869. 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate : 

A  bill  for  ^<  An  act  to  fund  and  provide  for  paying  the  railroad 
debts  of  countiefl,  townships,  cities  and  towns,"  which  originated 
in  the  Senate,  has  received  from  me  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  I  regret  to  find  myself  nnable  to  concur  with  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  the  opinion  that  it  shonld  become  a  law. 

It  will  be  discovered,  npon  a  carefnl  examination  of  the  bill, 
that  it  contemplates  first  that  whenever  any  county,  township,  city 
or  town  has  heretofore,  upon  a  vote  of  the  legal  voters  of  such 
county,  township,  city  or  town,  as  contemplated  in  the  seventh 
section  of  the  bill,  contracted  any  ^^  bond  debt "  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  one  or  more  railroads,  which  is  or  are  already 
completed  near  to,  into  or  through  such  county,  township,  city  or 
town,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  holders  of  any  of  the  bonds  of  such 
county,  township,  city  or  town,  issued  in  aid  of  the  construction  of 
such  road,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and  after  such  registry  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  set  apart  in  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  use  of 
such  county,  township,  city  or  town— 

Ifvrat  AH  the  proceeds  of  all  the  taxes  assessed  upon  the  said 
railroad  or  railroads,  and  all  their  property,  in  such  county,  town- 
ship, city  or  town,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  general  or  local,  ex- 
cept the  two-mill  tax  and  the  State  tax  levied  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

Second.  All  the  state  taxes  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  on  the 
increased  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  said  county,  town-' 
ship,  city  or  town,  over  and  above  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxa* 
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ble  property  of  such  county,  townfihip,  city  or  town,  made  for  tbe 
year  1868. 

Without  noticing  the  details  of  the  bill  intended  to  provide  tk 
means  for  ascertaining  the  amounts  of  money  arising  from  tte 
before-mentioned  sources,  it  further  directs  that  when  the  bonds  oi 
any  county,  township,  city  or  town  shall  be  so  registered,  the 
Auditor  shall  annually  ascertain  the  amount  of  interest  due  upon 
such  registered  bonds,  and  shall,  from  the  amount  so  ascertained 
to  be  due,  deduct  the  amounts  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  county,  township,  city  or  town  liable  on  such  bonds,  arising 
from  the  excess  of  the  valuation  of  its  taxable  property  over  the 
valuation  of  1868,  and  from  the  taxes  arising  from  the  property  of 
the  railroad  company  in  aid  of  which  said  bonds  were  given,  situ- 
ated in  the  county,  township,  city  or  town,  and  shall  then  proceed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  current  assessment  of  the  property  in  such 
county,  township,  city  or  town,  to  compute  the  rate  per  centum 
that  will  be  required  to  make  the  sum,  in  addition  to  the  sums  re- 
served, to  pay  the  interest  due  on  said  bondS|  to  certify  the  rate 
required  to  the  proper  oflBicer  of  the  county,  township,  city  or  town, 
who  is  required  to  add  the  required  per  centum  to  that  required 
to  be  collected  for  State  purposes,  and  when  collected  the  same 
shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

And  it  is  also  provided  in  the  bill  that  upon  the  completion  of 
any  railroad,  within  ten  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  which  shall  run  near  to,  into  or  through  any  county,  town- 
ship, city  or  town,  so  that  cars  shall  have  run  thereon,  the  holders 
of  any  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  such  railroad,  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act,  may  cause  the  same 
to  be  registered  with  the  Auditor,  and  after  such  registry  the  State 
Treasurer  shall  proceed  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  county,  town- 
ship, city  or  town  so  having  incurred  said  debt,  the  State  taxes 
collected  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  on  the  increased  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  property  of  said  county,  township,  city  or  town, 
as  shown  by  the  annual  assessment  roll,  over  the  year  1868,  ex- 
cepting as  before  the  two  mill  tax  and  the  State  tax  levied  for 
school  purposes,  and  also  all  the  taxes  levied  and  collected  upon 
all  the  property  of  the  railroad  company  in  aid  of  which  such 
bonds  were  issued,  situated  in  such  county,  township,  city  or  town, 
for  all  purposes,  state,  county  and  local,  except  the  two-mill  tax  and 
school  tax,  and  the  Auditor  is  required,  as  before,  after  deducting 
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the  process  of  the  taxes  of  said  county,  township,  city  or  town, 
upon  such  excess  of  valaation  oyer  that  of  1868,  and  upon  the 
property  of  the  railroad  company  in  aid  of  which  such  bonds  were 
issued,  to  order  the  collection  from  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county,  township,  city  or  town  of  the  additional  snm  required  to 
pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds. 

It  seems  to  be  contemplated  by  the  act  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes  upon  the  excess  of  the  property  of  such  counties,  townships, 
cities  or  towns,  over  and  above  the  valaation  of  1868,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  taxes  upon  the  property  of  the  railroads,  in  aid  of 
which  such  bonds  were  issned,  shall,  from  the  time  such  bonds 
are  registered,  ^'  be  deemed  as  pledged  and  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  registered  bonds  here- 
in provided  for,  until  fully  satisfied ;"  but  that,  for  the  term  of 
eight  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  taxes  before 
provided  for  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
such  bond  alone,  but  tlmt  for  and  during  the  remaining  years  that 
such  bonds  shall  remain  unpaid^  the  funds  arising  from  taxation 
upon  the  property  of  the  railroad  companies  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  principal  or  the  purchase  of  such  bonds  in  open 
market,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  excess  of  valuation  over  that  of 
the  year  1868,  and  of  the  special  tax  required  to  be  collected  by 
the  act,  shall  be  collected  and  annually  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest.  ^ 

The  bill,  as  will  then  be  seen,  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  registered  bonds  issued  by  counties, 
townships,  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads, 
from  three  distinct  and  independent  sources : 

1st.  From  the  amount  of  taxes  realized  upon  the  excess  of  the 
valuation  of  the  property  of  such  county,  township,  city  or  town, 
for  the  year  the  tax  is  required,  over  the  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  same  county,  township,  city  or  town  for  the  year  1868,  and 
the  rate  of  taxation  upon  this  excess  will  always  be  that  imposed 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  State  for  all  State  purposes. 

2d.  From  the  amount  of  all  taxes  for  all  purposes,  general  and 
local,  assessed  upon  the  property  of  the  railroad  corporation,  aided 
by  the  issuance  of  the  bonds. 

3d.  From  an  additional  special  per  centum  levied,  with  and 
in  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  upon  all  the  property  of  such  coun- 
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ties,  townsblpB,  {cities  or  towns,  by  the  Anditor,  acting  under  the 
fourth  section  of  the  bill. 

The  State  is  made  the  custodian  of  the  funds  derived  from  tbeee 
various  sources,  but  the  tax  and  funds  so  collected  shall  be  deemed 
pledged  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  registered  bonds  herein  provided  for,  until  fully 
satisfied. 

It  is  readily  confessed  tbat,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
is  drawn,  it  may  be  argued,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
assessment,  collection  and  appropriation  of  the  moneys  derived 
from  all  or  some  of  these  sources  of  taxation  are  limited  to  ten 
years  from  and  after  the  registry  of  the  bonds. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  requires  the  State  Treasurer,  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  to  place  the  proceeds  of  the  excess  of  valna* 
tion  of  property  in  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  for  each 
year  over  the  valuation  of  1868  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  coun- 
ties, townships,  cities  and  towns ;  but  while  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  limiting  the  collection  and  appropriation  of  this  excess  to 
ten  years  are  vague  and  uncertain,  the  absolute  pledge  and  appro- 
priation of  all  fands  authorized  to  be  realized  by  the  act  until  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  are  fully  paid,  is  clear  and 
precise. 

This  bill  then  contemplates  in  its  direct  provisions,  however 
carefully  or  artfully  expressed,  the  assumption  by  the  State  of 
the  obligation :  first,  to  pay  the  interest  and  afterwards  the  prin- 
cipal of  all  the  railroad  debts  of  counties,  townships,  cities  and 
towns  that  ar^  now  contracted  in  aid  of  railroads  already  comple- 
ted, and  also  to  pay  the  principal  and  then  the  interest  upon  all 
the  bonds  of  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  hereafter  to  be 
contracted,  in  aid  of  any  railroad  which  shall  be  completed  within 
ten  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act ;  and  in  its  ultimate  indirect 
consequences  invites  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  to 
engage  in  railroad  enterprises  upon  their  own  credit,  with  the 
delusive  hope  of  ultimately  succeeding  in  charging  the  debts  they 
may  contract  upon  the  State  Treasury. 

Happily,  I  think,  the  constitution  of  the  State  not  only  in  ita 
express  provision,  but  in  its  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit,  saves 
the  State  from  the  mischief  that  would  certainly  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure. 
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The  General  Aflsemblyy  by  the  second  flection  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  constitntion,  is  authorized  to  provide  for  levying  a 
tax  by  valnationy  so  that  every  person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a 
tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  or  her  property. 

The  principle  of  taxation  fixed  by  the  constitution  is  that  all 
taxes  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  so  that  every  person 
shall  be  required  to  contribate  his  just  share  to  every  public  bur* 
den.  It  follows  from  this  proposition  that  it  is  not  within  the  con< 
Btitutional  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  relieve  any  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  payment  of  their  share  of  the 
money  required  to  carry  on  the  common  government,  nor  to 
release  any  property  within  the  territory  of  any  municipal  corpo- 
ration from  taxation  to  pay  the  corporate  debts,  or  to  impose  upon 
any  property  within  the  State  a  greater  tax  than  is  imposed  upon 
all  other  property,  alike  subject  to  taxation,  more  than  its  equal 
share  of  the  burden. 

It  is  not  denied  but  that  the  General  Assembly  may  appropri- 
ate the  public  money  for  many  local  objects ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  in  a  recent  opinion  which  is  entitled  to  great 
respect,  has  given  a  practical  interpretation  to  this  power  by  hold- 
ing that  the  Legislature,  under  its  power  to  appropriate  money, 
may  properly  direct  the  sum  raised  in  a  particular  district  to  be 
applied  to  local  objects.  That  decision  rests  upon  the  principle 
of  an  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  property  of  a  particular  de- 
scription, as  that  of  railroad  incorporations,  in  the  counties,  town- 
ships, cities  and  towns  that  have  or  may  issue  bonds  in  aid  of  their 
construction,  is  actually  relieved  from  all  taxation  for  general 
state  purposes ;  while  the  property  of  all  such  counties,  town- 
ships, cities  and  towns  as  have  contracted  railroad  debts,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  taxed  at  a  lower  and  .different  rate 
than  the  property  in  counties  that  owe  no  railroad  debt. 

The  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  reconcile  these  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  assumes 
that,  while  it  is  true  that  the  bill  imposes  a  greater  rate  of  taxation 
for  general  state  purposes  upon  counties,  townships,  cities  and 
towns  that  have  no  railroad  debts,  than  upon  the  counties,  town- 
ships, cities  and  towns  provided  for  by  the  biU,  stiU,  such  latter 
counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  do  pay  an  equal  amoimt  of 
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taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  their  riul- 
road  debts. 

This  does  not  meet  the  objection ;  for  the  principles  of  taxation 
established  by  the  constitution  require  that  all  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  of  its  local  municipal  divisions,  shall  be  made  to  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  State,  and  the 
proper  county  or  other  local  division. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  proposition  I  lun  aiming  to  enforce,  I 
may  add  that  no  one  will  argue  that  it  is  within  the  constitutioDal 
power  of  the  State  to  relieve  any  county,  township,  city  or  town 
from  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  state,  county  and  local,  or  to  require 
that  any  one  or  more  ot  the  counties  of  the  State,  less  than  the 
whole  number,  should  be  required  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
state  government,  or  to  pay  the  local  expenses  of  all  or  any  of  the 
counties  of  the  State. 

Applying  these  views  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  it  will  be 
observed  that  this  bill  releases  all  the  property  of  certain  railroad 
companies  from  State  taxation,  except  the  two  mill  tax  and  the 
State  tax,  and  from  all  county  and  local  ta:^ation  except  for  a 
single  purpose,  but  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  such  rail- 
road companies  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  all  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  other  property  in  the  same  locality  for  a  single  purpose,  and 
that  it  releases  also  the  excess  of  the  valuation  of  property  in  cer- 
tain counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  from  all  taxation  for  all 
general  State,  county  and  municipal  objects,  and  imposes  a  tax 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  all  other  taxes  for  a  single  local  object 
This  presents  a  case  of  unequal  taxation,  which  is  not  cured  by 
imposing  a  local  tax  equal  to  that  paid  for  general  purposes  by 
less  favored  counties. 

The  principle  of  equality  of  taxation  is  valuable--fio  important 
to  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  property  of  the  people  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  be  compelled  to  confesa 
that  this  bill  furnishes  an  example  of  its  successful  evasion. 

But  their  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  bill  is  especiaUy 
alarming. 

Many  of  the  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  in  the  State 

have  contracted  large  debts  for  corporate  purposes,  and  they  are 

constantly  tempted,  by  the  pressure  of  taxation,  to  desire  to  relieve 

themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  the  holders  of  corporate  debts 

are  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  devices  to  improve  the  value  of 
their  securities. 
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The  latter  class  desire  to  secure  the  assumption  of  corporate 
debts  by  the  whole  State,  and  this  bill,  with  its  doubtful,  equivocal 
proyisions,  is  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  and  if  this  bill  is  to  be 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  does  not  authorize  unequal,  and 
for  that  reason  unconstitutional,  taxation,  but  that  it  is  an  appro- 
priation of  the  public  money  to  public  objects,  more  than  one 
hundred  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  have  already,  in 
fact,  appropriated,  and  as  many  more  are  authorized  to  contract 
debts,  to  the  payment  of  which,  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  ''the 
funds  provided  are  pledged  and  appropriated." 

The  General  Assembly  are  the  constitutional  guardians  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  cannot,  without  incurring  a  fearful  responsL 
bility,  open  it  to  all  the  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  their  separate  and  independent  action, 
each  tempted  and  stimulated,  by  the  delusive  expectations  this  bill 
is  so  well  calculated  to  excite,  to  contract  debts  with  reckless  im- 
prudence, relying  upon  the  expectations  that  other  counties,  town- 
ships, cities  and  towns  will  pay  a  large  share  of  the  common  ex- 
penses and  leave  them  to  devote  their  means  to  their  own  private 
objects, 

JOHN  M.  PALMEK. 
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